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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  f,-c 

Artur avion  having  been  ttiadc  to  one  of  the  contributors  to  this  Magazine 
retpcrfing  a circumstance  that  has  occurred  in  part  of  the  nort  hern  district  of  tftis 
m>  tropolis  ; lie  desires  to  state,  that  although  he  has  neither  time  nor  space  to 
write  what  mav  be  termed  a regular  essay  upon  the  subject ; yet,  as  he  conceives 
the  intimation  lie  has  received  is,  in  itself,  too  important,  and  from  a quarter  loo 
respectable,  for  him  to  sulTer  it  to  tie  passed  over  in  silence,  he  wishes,  therefore, 
to  submit  these  desultory  hints  to  the  attention  of  the  public;  in  which  wish  we 
concur. 

The  circumstance  alluded  to  is.  “ the  violation  of  Ihe  Loan’s  Day,  commonly, 
but  improperly,  railed  subbuth-brculcin g,"  by  victuallers  suffering  company  to 
assemble  in  their  public-houses  after  the  time  of  divine  service,  and  retail  shop- 
keepers, costermongers,  &c.  selling  or  exposing  to  sale  their  commodities  before 
or  after  church-time. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  violations,  anxious  as  we  are  to  promote  piety 
and  morality,  we  must  yet  observe,  that,  in  what  has  been  already  done,  ztALhas, 
in  onr  judgment,  been  suffered  to  overstep  discretion. 

M’c  need  not  be  told  that,  with  respect  to  ale-houses,  the  slatulcs  I Ja'c.  I.  c.  ft, 
Ve.  1 Cur.  I.  e.  4.  NT.  6fcv  embrace  the  wdiole  of  Sunday,  and,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, of  other  days  also  ; but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  temper  of  the 
times  when  those  statutes  were  promulgated.  A party  hostile  both  to  the  religion 
and  government,  as  by  law  established,  then  took  the  lead  of  the  lower  order  of 
the  people,  and,  under  pretence  of  reformation , soon  after  introduced  revolution , 
Thank  God  ! no  such  party,  we  believe,  exists  at  present ; at  the  same  time,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  protest  against  those  who,  under  pretence  of  superior 
sanctity,  would,  in  these  limes , sweep  away  a considerable  portion  of  comfort 
from  the  poor;  as  is  obvious  in  the  following  instances : viz.  there  are,  in  thig 
metropolis,  thousands  of  persons,  who  having,  even  at  this  inclement  season,  no 
Jirc  in  their  apartments,  are  induced  to  resort,  on  a Sunday  evening,  to  public'- 
houses,  as  to  places  of  refuge  ; when,  perhaps,  they  take  with  them  to  warm  tap- 
rooms the  only  meal  that  they  have  been  able  to  procure  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
day.  Are  these  people  to  be  driven  from  this  temporary  indulgence  ? — Heaven 
forbid  ! Others,  though  not  in  circumstances  of  such  poverty,  after  having 
attended  at  church  or  chapel  service,  we  know,  occasionally  retire  to  public-houses 
to  partake  of  w armth  and  of  moderate  refreshment.  Are  these  to  be  abridged  of 
tlie;r  hour  of  relaxation,  and  turned  out.  into  the  cold  ? We  hope  not ! — In  short, 
there  are  so  many  of  the  lower  order  of  the  people  to  whom  the  public  house  is, 
in  the  evening,  a kind  of  home,  and  the  tap-room  tire  a necessary  cf  life,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  disturb  t.he  present  system  (from  which,  it  must  be  ob~ 
served,  owing  to  the  superintending  care  of  the  magistrates,  no  disorders  have 
arisen),  without  creating  among  the  manufacturing  and  labouring  classes  of 
society  the  greatest  discontent,  confusion,  and  distress.  We  would,  therefore, 
intimate  to  the  gentlemen  to  whose  zeal  (a  propension  very  different  from  true 
piety)  we  have  before  alluded,  that  they  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  power 
ot  the  machine  which  they  are  attempting  to  move;  and  also,  that  there  is  a bare 
possibility  that  they  may,  like  many  of  the  reformers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
unronsiSiously  be  impelled  by  persons  who  make  a stalking-horse  of  their  moral 
principles,  behind  which  they  aim  the  arrows  of  ambition  and  interest  at  our 
present  constitutional  system.  These  •are  suggestions  which,  from  contemplating 
the  subject,  force  themselves  upon  our  mi^s;  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  add, 
that  ifauy  parisli-ofticors  or  guardians  of  We  poor  present  to  a grand  inquest  the 
supposed  enormities  which  we  have  mentioned,  should  these  presentments  be 
opposed,  they  must  defend  them  at  their  own  expense;  for  it  is  totally  illegal  (at 
present  it  would  he  in  the  highest  degree  cruel)  to  turn  any  part  of  the  poor's 
hate  from  the  object  lor  which  it  is  collected,  i.  e.  “ the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  poor,”  into  any  other  channel  of  disbursement. 

iVit.i  respect  to  retail  dealers  serving  their  customers  on  a Sunday  morning,  the 
rv: I in  a great  degree  arises  trom  the  very  late  hour  on  Saturday  nights  when 
journeymen,  &c.  receive  their  wages.  Let  the  men  be  paid  earlv,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  their  violating  the  Lord’s  Day,  in  order  to  purchase  the  immediate  arti- 
cles ol  their  existence,  will  be  in  a great  degree,  if  not  w holly,  removed. 

We  have  a number  of  acknowledgments  to  make,  and  of  articles  to  announce  ; 
but  .Though  want  of  room  obliges  us  to  defer  our  sentimeuts  upon  these  sub- 
jects, our  correspondents  may  be  assured,  that  attention  shall  be  paid  to  their 
javours,  and  notice  taceen  of  those  whose  contents  demand  it  (if  they  are  not 
inserted)  in  our  next. 

* lhc  vug  aved  1 ; ii.E-p.vGK  to  the  LI  lit  Volume  will  be  su’cnwiththcNumberfor  Jitnenext. 
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[wiTIt  A PORTRAIT.  ^ 


IN  contemplating  the  dramatic  wri- 
ters of  this  country,  whose  aerial 
forms,  like  those  of  the  monarch?  in 
Macbeth,  seem,  through  the  media  of 
■their  works,  to  pass  in  revieto  before 
ns,  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  obr 
serving,  that  each  of  those,  of  this  pe- 
riod at  least,  c rri  s a glass  different 
from  that  of  Banquo,  as  it  reflects 
the  characters  of  many  that  have  pre- 
ceded him:  but  whether  these  glasses 
arc  irregularly  formed  ; whether  they 
are  composed  of  a number  of  small 
pieces,  cut  info  too  many  refractive  an- 
gles, or  are  deficient  in  brilliancy ; 
whether  their  quicksilver  has  fled,  or 
t hey  want  the  true  polish ; it  is  impossi- 
ble for  ns  to  say  ; but  we  are  certain 
that  they  arc  rot  such  correct  reflectors 
of  the  genius  of  our  ancestors,  or  in- 
deed of  the  manners  of  the  age,  as  those 
artificial  mirrors  which  were  held  up  in 
the  seventeenth  and  great  part  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries. 

Whether  the  manners  and  characters 
of  the  times  are  so  productive  of  wit 
nnd  humour  : whether  they  exhibit  so 
bold  an  outline,  or  such  strong,  such 
determined  features  of  virtue  and  vice; 
are  questions  which  we  do  not  hold 
ourselves  hound  to  answer,  except  by 
remarking,  that  the  impetuous  torrent 
of  genius,  like  other  torrents,  may,  in 
a long  course  .of  years,  be  exhausted, 
and  leave  its  channel  -dry. 

Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  observa- 
tion, this  to  be  the  case,  and  continuing 
the  comparison  which  alludes  to  the 
■poetical  stream , we  shall  find,  that,  after 
rumbling  lor  a long  course  of  years 
down  the  rocks  and  crags  of  mysteries 
and  moralities,  it  began,  even  ante- 
cedent to  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  when 
"it  rose  to  a spring  tide,  to  tun  in  Us 


regular  channel;  it  then  burst  its  bounds? 
.divided  into  several  rivulets,  and,  for 
ages,  fertilized  the  ample  fields  of  tra- 
gedy, comedy,  and  farce.  Itrorn  thesp 
luxuriant  sources  have  sprung  a number 
pf  weeds.  Opera  took  its  rise  from  the 
masks  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  spread 
into  a variety  of  brunches  in  that  o.f 
'Charles  II.  was  Italianized  in  that  of 
Awe,  and  has,  either  by  natural  or 
exotic  exertions,  been  continued  to  the 
present  era. 

When  this  species  of  absurdity  was 
thoroughly  cultivated,  the  transition  to 
pantomime  was  easy.  The  attempt  to 
endue  this  excrescence  of  the  drama 
with  something  like  common,  sense,  by 
favouring  Har’cquin  with  the  gift  of 
speech,  was  attended  with  more  success 
than  might,  from  circumstances,  havp 
been  expected.  How  much  further  this 
effort  towards  rationality  would  have 
been  carried,  had  not  the  visionary 
scenery  of  melo-urame  appeared,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  ; hut  it  is  certain, 
that  these,  combining  with  other  causes, 
have  contaminated  the  pellucid  medium 
of  our  Helicon,  and  converted  a. fountain 
into  a puddle. 

We  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  this 
slight  allegorical  sketch  of  dramatical 
transitions,  in  order  to  enable  us  with 
the  greater  facility  to  state  a position 
which,  although  it  is  possible  it  may  be 
controverted,  viz.  that  if  this  class  of 
our  writers  are  luit  indifferent,  the  last, s 
of  the  public  is  still  worse  ; yet  we  shall, 
notwithstanding,  in  its  application,  ob- 
serve, that  we  think,  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  gentleman  whose  por- 
trait embellishes  this  Magazine  has,  in 
his  theatric  course,  had  difficulties  to 
combat,  the  idea  of  which  must  appqj 
evary  man  of  sense  and  genius.;  fyr 
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lias  not  only  had  to  write  to  please 
himself,  but  to  please  an  age  which, 
from  the  Italian  school,  from  the  French 
*chool,  from  the  German  school,  and 
sometimes,  we  fear,  from  no  school 
at  all,  is  grown  rather  fastidious  with 
respect  to  its  approbation  of  the  dra- 
matic eil'usions  of  the  true  English 

SCHOOL. 

It  is  not  here  our  intention  to  discri- 
minate the  characteristics  of  these  dif- 
ferent schools  of  composition  Like 
those  of  painting,  each  has  beauties 
and  faults  peculiar  to  itself:  beauties 
that  are  sometimes  local,  and  faults 
which,  we  fear,  expand  upon  trans- 
plantation : therefore  we  are  patriotic 
enough  to  prefer  the  genuine  emana- 
tions of  the  English  school ; and  to 
think,  that  whensoever  we  travel  in 
search  either  of  foreign  sense  or  of 
foreign  manners,  we  seldom  return  much 
wiser  or  much  belter  than  when  «e  set 
out.  We  make  these  few  remarks  in 
compliment  to  the  gentleman  who  is 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  because  we 
conceive  that,  much  to  his  credit,  in  an 
age  abounding  with  foreign  frivolity, 
and,  which  is  much  worse,  foreign  im- 
morality, he  has  preserved,  in  his  va- 
rious productions,  a very  considerable 
share  of  >he  genuine  English  dramatic 
character.  He  do  not  here  mean  to 
criticise  his  several  performances ; but 
must,  once  for  all,  observe,  that  there 
is  iu  his  earlier  effusions  much  more 
evident  marks  of  tiieir  being  written 
for  fame  than  in  his  latter. 

The  memoir  of  a dramatic  writer 
se!d<*ii  abounds  with  incident ; he  lives 
in  his  works : the  transactions  of  a 
manager  are  too  important,  and,  we 
hope,  conducted  with  too  much  secrecy, 
to  render  them  liable  to  become  the 
theme  of  desultory  observation : w’e 
have  therefore,  with  respect  to  this 
subject,  only  to  collect  those  traits  that 
are  already  recorded,  and  to  give  a list 
of  those  works  which  are  already  before 
the  public. 

George  Colman,  Esq.  to  whose  por- 
trait we  now  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  is  the  son  of  the  late  George 
Colinan,  Esq.  a gentleman  well  known 
in  the  theatric  world,  and,  as  the  author 
of  many  very  excellent  pieces,  scarcely 
more  known  titan  admired.  Like  his 
father,  the  present  Mr.  Colman  received 
ltis  education  in  Westminster  school, 
with  a design,  as  it  is  said,  to  qualify 
him  for  the  bar,  for  which  profession 


his  father  was  also  intended.  After  pas- 
sing through  a regular  course  of  stu- 
dies, we  presume  as  a king’s  scholar, 
he  was  removed  to  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, but,  for  what  reason  we  have  not 
learned,  finished  his  education  at  King  s 
college,  Old  Aberdeen;  whence  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  was  entered  at 
tiie  Temple. 

“ Tram  up  a child  in  I lie  way  he 
should  go,”  is  a maxim  derived  from 
the  highest  authority.  Whether  this 
had  been  practised  with  respect  to  young 
Colman,  or  that  in  his  bosom  the 
dramatic  liamc  was  hereditary,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  : hut  we  know,  that 
his  parent  seemed  to  foster  his  genius ; 
as  he,  in  the  prologue  to  the  first  play 
of  his  son’s,  with  less  elegance  than 
might  have  been  expected,  announced 
him  as  “a  chip  of  the  old  block.'  Ihe 
success  of  this  piece  induced  Ihe  youth, 
as  Hanger  says,  to  think  “ the  law  a 
confounded  dry  study.”  He  conse- 
quently left  all  the  pleaders  and  prosers 
from  temp.  Edu>.  /.  to  the  24  Geo.  III. 
took  his  leave  of  records,  rolls,  cases, 
precedents,  opinions,  abridgments,  and 
ail  the  soporific  lumber  of  what,  we 
think,  Vitzherbert  calls  “ the  univer- 
sity of  tiie  English  law  ;”  and  leaving 
the  Temple  and  the  Flail  for  Ihe  haunts 
of  the  muses,  wheresoever  they  may  be 
(though  we  opine  that  we  have  seen 
these  ladies,  or  some  very  like  them, 
in  both  those  places);  Mr.  Colman 
(who  had  the  management  of  tiie  Hay- 
market  theatre  during  the  illness  of  his 
father,  and  since,  till  within  Urnse  few 
years,  on  his  own  account)  began  his 
career  as  a dramatic  writer  with  every 
advantage,  it  must  he  observed,  that 
could  attend  this  profession. 

Encouraged  by  an  almost  constant 
stream  of  success,  the  prolific  pen  of 
Mr.  C.  has  produced  the  ioliowing  dra- 
mas, viz.  Two  to  One,  Comedy,  with 
songs,  1784.  Turk  and  no  Turk,  Co- 
medy, 178.5.  Inkle  and  Yarico,  Comic 
Opera,  1787.  Ways  and  Means,  Co- 
rned v,  17S8.  The  Battle  of  Hexham, 
Musical  Drama,  1739.  The  Surrender 
of  Calais,  Musical  Drama,  1700.  Poor 
Old  Hay  market;  or.  Two  Sides  oflhe 
Cutter,  Prelude,  17  92.  Tiie  Moun- 
taineers, Musical  Drama,  1703.  New 
Hay  at  the  Old  Market,  Drama,  17  95, 
afterwards  called  Sylvester  Daggei  wood. 
The  Iron  Chest,  Musical  Drama,  1700, 
The  Heir  at  Law,  Comedy,  17  97.  Blue 
Board;  or,  Female  Curiosity,  Musical 
Entertainment,  1798.  Glue  Devils,  Co- 
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mic  Tiece,  translated  from  the  French, 
1798.  Feudal  Times  ; or,  the  Banquet 
Gallery,  Musical  Entertainment,  3 799. 
The  Review;  or,  the  Wajs  of  Wind- 
sor, Musical  Entertainment,  18D0.  The 
Poor  Gentleman,  Comedy,  1801,  John 
Bull;  or,  an  Englishman's  Fire-side, 
Comedy,  1803.  No  Prelude,  1803. 
Love  laughs  at  Locksmiths,  Musical 
Farce  from  the  French,  1803.  The 
Gay  Deceivers,  Farce,  1801;  and  The 
Africans;  or,  War,  Love,  and  Duty, 
Musical  Drama,  1803. 

His  three  farces,  “ The  Review,” 
“ Love  laughs  at  Locksmiths/’  and 
“ The  Gsv  Deceivers,”  were  intro- 
duced to  the  public  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Arthur  Grijfenhoof,  of  Turn- 
ham-green.  We  can  remember,  that 
this  name,  contrary  to  general  prac- 
tice, was  printed  on  the  play-bills.  How 
he  came  to  adopt  so  cold  a conceit,  or 
what  purpose  it  could  answer,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  conjecture.  We  have, 
in  former  times,  laughed  very  heartily 
at  the  learned  Doctor  l\lachoof*  of  his 
father,  and  the  humour  of  the  bustling 
quaclc  medical  bookseller;  but  in  Grif- 
J'enhoof  we  cannot  see  a grain  or  hu- 
mour, though  such  there  unquestion- 
ably is,  only  it  lies  too  deep  for  the 
ken  of  our  visual  faculties.  Mr.  C. 
has,  besides  the  numerous  list  of  dra- 
matic productions  that  we  havequoted, 
written  many  songs,  prologues,  epi- 
logues, and  other  pieces.  Among  his 
occasional  addresses  is  one,  which  was 
received  with  uncommon  applause,  in- 
tituled “‘‘British  Loyalty;  or,  a 
Squeeze  for  St.  Paul’s.”  spoken  by  Mr. 
J.  Bannistei%  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
the  Haymarket,  1782. 

“ In  private  life,  Mr.  Colmar.”  is 
stated  to  be  “ social,  convivial,  and  in- 
telligent. Perhaps,”-  saitli  the  author 
from  whom  we  quote, t “ there  is  no 
body  who  is  more  expert  in  the  playful 
contentions  of  ' wit  and  humour,  and 
more  ready  at  what  is  termed  repartee , 
than  himself.  Amidst  the  general  skir- 
mish of  raillery,  he  has  never  been  per- 
ceived to  be  -at  a loss  for  some  spirited 
retort.” 

These,  when  transfused  on  paper,  be- 
come valuable  properties  to  the  drama- 
tic writer,  and,  mingled  with  strong  souse 
and  sound  judgment,  form  a mental,  that 
may  be  easily  converted  into  a poetical 


* hi  that  pleasant  farce,  vve  think,  of  The 
Spi.fc.ETJ  ; or,  Isi  in.cto  v Sl‘A  . 

f Gilliland.  Dramatic  Mirror,  vol.i.p.  299. 


composition,  such  as  our  fathers  either 
produced  or  encouraged,  and  such  as, 
from  what.  Mr.  C has  already  done  to- 
wards freeing  us  from  the  nonsense  of 
the  school  alluded  to,  we  .judge  that  he 
has  talents  to  effect.  He  has,  from  his 
situation  and  his  works,  obtained  the 
ear  of  the  public  : therefore  it  is  ar- 
dently hoped  he  will  endeavour  to  set 
the  passions  of  the  age  on  the  side  of 
taste  and  GENU  S. 


TIIS  CITY  OF  LONDON  TAVERN, 
BISHOPS^!  ATE-WITH1X. 

[with  a view.] 

“ Inquire  at  London  jmong  the  t 'verns  there. 
For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent.'* 
Shakspear  c. 

THE  magnificent  fabric  whose  per- 
spective view  forms  the  Frontis- 
piece of  this  volume  of  our  Magazine, 
is  to  he  considered  not  oniv  in  the  light 
of  a building  highly  ornamental  to  the 
City  op  London,  but  as  emblematic  of 
its  opulence,  and,  if  with  its  external  ap- 
pearance is  connected  its  internal  esta- 
blishment and  domestic  arrangement,  of 
commercial  importance  and  commercial 
convenience. 

Taverns  were  wrell  known  to  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity  : indeed,  the  purposes 
to  which  they  were  applied  entered  into 
and  formed  a part  of  their  mythological 
system.  At  Athens,  taverns,  torso  the 
temples  of  Bacchus  may  he  correctly 
termed,  were  constructed  with  the  ut- 
most magnificence : and  it  is  curious 
enough  to  retlect,  that  we  find,  in 
ancient  authors,  traits  of  the  companies 
that  used  to  frequent  them;  these  were, 
as  far  as  we  recollect,  for  we  quote  from 
memory,  a set  of wine-bibbers,  who  used 
to  drink  to  the  longest  liver,  philoso- 
phers, and  professors  of  sophistry  : co- 
medians are  also  mentioned,  so  that  we 
may  presume  these  meetings  were  for 
pleasure  rather  than  business:  hut  it 
would  be  easy,  if  it  weie  necessarv, 
to  prove,  that  many  public  affairs,  both 
iti  tiiis  and  other  cities  of  Greece,  were 
transacted  at  taverns. 

Among  the  Homans,  these  structures 
were  carried  to  a Hill  higher  degree  of 
luxury,  and,  from  their  including  baths. 
&c.  were  termed  bagnios : upon  which 
Ammianus  Marcelliniis  hyperbolical!)- 
observes,*  that  they  were  built  in  mo- 
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inscription  of  the  CtV.y  of  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgoio -street. 


dam provinciarum,  as  large  ns  provinces. 
Jiut  be  this  as  it  may,  tluv  certainly 
vi  ere,  generally  speaking,  of  an  im- 
motiscsize;  ami,  we  believe,  many  of 
them  possessed  every  accommodation 
«ither  for  pleasure  or  for  business. 

Mill  further  to  establish  the  claim  of 
taverns  to  high  antiquity,  “ The  Three 
Taverns”  are  mentioned  in  the  voyage 
*»f  St.  Paul*  towards  Home.  There  is 
great  reason  to  believe,  that  taverns 
were,  established  in  Brita  n bv  the  Ro- 
mans : they  certainly  flourished  in  Lon- 
don under  the  Saxon  and  Danish  dynas- 
ties; and  were  , so  much  resorted  to  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  as 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man government,  which,  it  .s  well 
known,  laid  houses  dedicated  to  con- 
viviality under  such  severe  restrictions 
as  caused  great  uneasiness  among  the 
people,  and  were,  indeed,  totally  incom- 
patible with  that  system  of  municipal 
hospitality  ami  domestic  hilarity  which 
had  before  been  tolerated  therein.  The 
restoration  of  the  £axon  race  in  the 
person  of  Henry  II.  freed  taverns  from 
many  of  the  oppressions  which  they  had 
endured.  The  extension  of  commerce 
was  rapid  ; and  the  Vintners  had,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  become  a body  of 
merchants  of  such  importance,  that,  in 
*”•10,  lie  granted  them  a charter,  in 
which  it  is  important  to  observe.,  that 
the  wine  trade  of  the  metropolis,  and 
consequently  of  the  country,  was  in  the 
hands  of  two  sorts  of  traders,  who  are 
described  as  the  f inetarii,  v.inc-mer- 
cliants.  and  Tahernarii , taverners,  who 
kept  the  taverns;  which,  it  is  slated, 
were  at  this  period,  in  London,  very 
numerous. 

Subsequent  to  this,  it  appears  that 
1 lie  taverns  of  the  city  were  frequented 
by  the  nobility  and  persons  of  Hie  first 
importance  in  Hie  kingdom.  The  allu- 
sion to  the  Prince  of  .Wales,  afterward* 
Henry  V.  being  a constant  visitant  at  the 
Roar's  Head,  in  East-cheap,  from  which 
vie  have  extracted  our  motto,  v. e may 
casilv  believe,  had  its  source  in  tradi- 
tion founded  on  facts  well  known  in  the 
time  of  Shakspeare,  and  which,  had 
Ihere  been  no  ground  for  li  is  suggestion, 
could  have  been  easily  confuted.  In 
the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  we 
trace  the  existence  of  taverns  both  in 
London  and  Westminster ; and  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  esta- 
blishments of  this  nature,  for  the  pnr- 


* Acts,  chap,  jxviii.  v.  15. 


poses  of  business  as  well  as  of  relaxa- 
tion, were  to  be  found  in  all  the  great 
commercial  cities  of  Europe. 

In  London,  from  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  tavern  system  was  carried  too  far; 
and  vve  can  remember  when  a very 
great  number  of  houses  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  most  properly  suppressed. 

Hut  the  abuse  of  any  tiling  is  no  argu- 
ment. against  the  use  of  it,  if  properly 
applied  and  properly  conducted:  there? 
fore  we  arc  pleased  to  observe,  that  ta- 
verns in  this  age  have  assumed  a much 
higher  character  than  they  ever  before 
obtained;  also,  that  our  multifarious 
commercial  and  municipal  concerns  have 
rendered  many  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
metropolis  absolutely  necessary  ; and 
that  there  has  lately  arisen  one  (the 
subject  ofour  Frontispiece)  which  fakes 
its  denomination  from  “ The  City  of 
London;”  which  is,  in  magnificence,  as 
much  superior  to  any  of  the  others  as 
we  believe  it  to  be  in  convenience. 

This  superh  mansion  stands  upon  the 
court  of,  and  is  connected  with  a very 
beautiful  mercantile  residence,  which 
was,  since  the  fire  of  London,  built  for 
Sir  Roger  Hudson,  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren;  whose  taste  in  domestic  archi- 
tecture is  weli  known,  and  of  which  this 
house  exhibits  a pleasing  and  .elegant 
specimen.  The  principal  apartments 
are  grand,  without  any  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  ornament ; their  proportions  so 
correct,  that  they  give  us  pleasure,  with- 
out our  being,  perhaps,  able  to  define 
whence  it  results.  Sir  Roger  inhabited 
the  house  many  years.  It  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  late  Bceston 
Long,  Esq.  lather  of  Becston  Long, 
Esq.  the  present  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  a West  India  merchant 
of  great  opulence. 

This  gentleman  was  its  last  tenant 
antecedent  to  the  alteration  that  lias 
taken  place.  It  stood  empty  some 
time;  and  circumstances  rendering  q. 
taveyn  necessary  upon  the  spot,  was 
engaged  by  its  present  proprietors, 
Messrs,  Tf.rry,  Peacocji,  ami  Terry. 
These  gentlemen,  observing  that  the 
mansion  to  which  wc  have  alluded, 
though  magnificent  qs  a privatp  resi- 
dence, was  too  small  for  the  extensive 
scale  of  their  business,  determined  upon 
the  erection  of  the  grand  building  that 
now  ranges  in  the  front  of  Bisliopsgatc- 
street,  and  so  greatly  ornaments  that 
commercial  spot. 

Inconsequence  of  this  determination. 


On  the  Pride  of  Riches. 


Robert  Chapman,  Esq,  an  architect  of 
great  professional  eminence,  formed  the 
plan  and  superintended  the  erection  of 
this  magnificent  pile  under  very  singu- 
lar circumstances;  for  while  the  build- 
ing was  forming  without,  a very  exten- 
sive business  was,  with  tho  greatest, 
order  and  decorum,  conducting  within; 
and  while  a temporary  suite  of  rooms 
were  roofed  and  enclosed  on  the  first 
floor,  the  grand  apartments  were  pro- 
ceeding with  the  utmost  celerity  over 
the  heads  of  the  company  that  (lined  in 
them.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  ap- 
parent disadvantages,  no  building  upon 
such  a scale  was  ever  erected  in  so  short 
a periled,  or  so  much  to  the  satisfaction 
both  of  the  proprietors  and  ot  tile  pub- 
lic. 

The  exterior  effect  of  this  fabric  will 
be  best  conceived  from  the  view  ot  it  to 
which  we  have  before  referred.  With 
respect  to  its  interior  arrangements, 
perhaps  a short  description  will  be  ne- 
cessary. The  graud  assembly-room, 
the  effect  of  which  when  illuminated  is 
fascinating,  i>  said  to  he  the  most  spa- 
cious apartment  of  this  nature  in  this, 
or,  perhaps;  iu  any  other  country,  it 
is  also  better  calculated  for  the  accom- 
modation of  large  dinner  companies, 
as  it  will  with  great  convenience  con- 
tain four  hundred  persons.  The 
graud  saloon  and  drawing-rooms,  on 
the  principal  story,  are  twenty  feet  in 
he.ght.  These  are  so  contrived,  that 
they  arc  separated  by  a tasteful  screeu, 
with  a capacious  rolling  door  in  the 
centre,  and  a large  folding-door  on 
each  side;  so  that  they  may  be  occa- 
sionally used  as  one  room.  The  ground 
floor,  which  is  elevated  a tew  steps 
above  the  street,  is  occupied  by  the 
principal  entrance,  an  apartment  on  the 
soutli  side,  and  on  ttie  north  a spacious 
coffee-room,  frequented,  as  may  be 
supposed,  by  the  first  merchants  in  the 
metropolis,  and  where,  in  consequence 
of  commercial  concerns,  &c.  they  occa- 
sionally dine  in  smwll  parties.  This 
room,  which,  of  course,  communicates 
w ith  the  tavern,  has  also  a separate  en- 
trance from  the  street.  A Closer  stove 
stands  in  the  centre,  which,  with  de- 
scending flues,  sufficiently  warms  it  to 
its  very  extremities. 

The  ground  offie.-s,  cellars,  and  vaults 
Arc  equally  large  and  convenient.  The 
latter  are  carried  two  stories  below  the 
street,  and  have  not  unaptly  been  com- 
pared to  tire  catacombs.  The  kitchen 
and  confectionary  are  curious ; and  as 


ice  is  in  the  summer  considered  almost 
as  great  a luxury  in  London  as  it  is  a t 
Naples,  there  is  under  these  premises  a 
well  for  ifs  reception,  which  will  con- 
tain 400  loads. 


On  the  PrtiDE  of  Riches. 

A MOXtf  the  overweening  conceits 
of  men,  none  is  more  despicable, 
or  in  its  object  more  ignoble,  than  the 
arrogance  of  wealth.  It  is  a petty  va- 
nity, when,  having  no  other  ineril  tcc 
distinguish  us  from  our  neighbours,  we 
plume  ourselves  upon  the  possession  or 
riches.  Affluence  is  but  an  accidentia 
quality,  subject  to  daily  loss  or  decay. 
Money  in  itself,  wheu  unused,  is  worth- 
less and  unserviceable  ; if  employed  im- 
prudently, mischievous ; and,  at  best, 
it  procures  for  its  owner  the  objects  of 
his  desire,  without  requiring  in  him  any 
other  distinction.  It  does  not  confer 
upon  him  one  estimable  quality,  it 
dues  not,  like  knowledge,  extend  the 
comprehension,  increase  the  natural 
powers,  or  augment  wisdom.  It  does 
not,  like  morality,  give  gavety  of  heart 
and  satisfaction  of  conscience.  It  does 
not,  like  religion,  yield  happiness  of 
soul  here,  and  insure  immortality  here- 
after. Riches  are  passive,  and  it  de- 
pends upon  the  agent  to  give  activity 
and  value  to  them. 

The  self-sufficiency  of  birth  is  a weed 
which  springs  from  a generous  soil; 
but  that  of  wealth  rises  from  a base 
origin.  The  object  which  produces  it 
is  gained  by  bodily  labour  fmm  the 
bowels  of  the  ground,  is  a metal  which 
owes  its  worth  to  the  consenting  esti- 
mation of  mankind,  and  the  value  of 
which  is  liable  to  continual  variation, 
according  to  its  scarcity  or  abundance. 
An  informed  mind  perceives  the  infe- 
riority of  this  adventitious  quality  to 
many  more  meritorious  and  honourable 
excellences  and  properties,  and  rates  it 
accordingly.  The  pride  of  power,  of 
learning,  of  beauty,  or  of  personal  ac- 
complishments, are  built  upon  nobler 
bases  than  this  passion.  It  is  a vanity 
that  can  exist  only  in  a narrow  mind, 
in  the  breasts  of  such  as  have  suddenly 
risen  into  opulence,  while  their  under- 
standings are  unexpauded  by  knowledge, 
or  their  hearts  unopened  by  the  generous 
virtues.  Men  of  this  nature  w ill  regard 
with  contempt  an.  indigent  person,  how- 
ever deserving  he  may  be  in  the  eyes  of 
others  for  valuablequalificatious.  i\U«v 
kiud  are  estimated  m proportion  to  their 
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riches.  Poverty  is  a deep  oflence ; but 
■wealth  an  all-atoning  excellence. 

A useful  mode  ot  eradicating  such 
unworthy  vanity,  is  to,  recollect,  and 
thoroughly  impress  upon  the  under- 
standing, the  superiority  ot  the  virtues 
of  the  heart  and  the  acquirements  of 
the  mind  : to  remember,  that  wealth  is 
useful  in  the  hands  ol  a man  only  as  he 
wisely  diffuses  it  in  procuring  the  rea- 
son; ible  accommodations  of  life,  and  in 
relieving  the  necessitous,  hike  the  ex- 
cellences of  the  mind,  it  is  only  benefi- 
cial when  judiciously  used.  It  lavished 
upon  worthless  or  vicious  objects,  it 
produces  corruption  or  disease.  If  ex- 
pended in  just  and  virtuous  purposes, 
its  influence  is  most  serviceable. 

That  riches  are  a blessing  is  indis- 
putable; and  that  men  were  happier 
before  the  introduction  of  money  may 
b,-  safely  denied.  The  numerous  ac- 
commodations and  conveniences  which 
• t has  produced  ; the  many  articles  of 
food  and  clothing  which  it  has  brought 
into  use,  through  the  great  source  ol  its 
increase,  commerce,  have  certainly  ren- 
dered life  more  easy.  It. is  to  be  prized 
so  far  as  it  procures  these  comforts, 
and  enables  us  to  extend  therri:  but  it 
is  surely  the  last  object  the  possession 
of  which  should  fill  us  with  conceits  oi 
superior  worth. 

The  mere  man  of  money  shines  wdn  a 
borrowed  lustre,  and  owes  Ids  light,  as 
the  moon,  to  another  cause.  But  the 
man  of  virtue  and  I lie  man  of  genius, 
like  the  sun,  blaze  with  inherent  splen- 
dour. The  latter,  as  their  usefulness  is 
far  greater,  are  much  more  valuable 
members  of  society  than  the  former,  as 
■well  as  brighter  ornaments.  Their  me- 
rit cannot  be  taken  from  them ; it  is 
innate  and  inseparable.  But  be  whose 
'only  worth  is  his  riches,  when  they  are 
withdrawn,  must  be  poor  indeed. 

He  who,  considering  t lie  increase  of 
his  property,  swells  with  imagined  con- 
sequence, and  assumes  airs  ot  superior- 
ity, may  be  compared  to  the  military 
musician,  who  struts  with  new  pride 
upon  bedecking  himself  with  a uni- 
form more  gaudy,  w ith  additional  tinsel, 

tassels,  and  enlarged  epaulets. 

The  man  of  wealth  conceives  all  hap- 
piness centered  in,  and  produced  by  it. 
The  more  lie  adds  lo  its  increase,  the 
more  he  imagines  he  shall  add  to  his 
fciicitv.  An  officer  in  the  army  falling 
into  company  with  a purse-proud  citi- 
zen, the  latter  admired  the  wonderful 


flow  of  spirits  which  the  former  pos- 
sessed. According  lo  the  bent  of  his 
mind,  lie  soon  turned  the  conversation 
upon  money  : and  observed,  that  the 
property  of  the  officer  must  be  consi- 
derable, since  he  was  so  cheerful  and 
gay  in  appearance. — It  is  very  insig- 
nificant,” said  Hie  officer ; “ my  pay  is 
all  1 have  to  support,  me,  and  that  main- 
tains me  only  from  day  to  day.” — The 
citizen  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
his  spirits  under  such  circumstances. — 
“ You  need  not  be  surprised,  my  friend,” 
said  the  officer ; “ the  smallness  of  my 
property  gives  me  the  less  care;  and  it 
is  not  essential  lo  cheerfulness  to  be 
rich.”  Y. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

Ul’ON  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an 
old  volume,  1 found  the  enclosed 
hand-bill,  put  therein  1 should  suppose 
by  one  of  its  last  readers,  by  way  of 
marking  where  lie  or  she  had  lelt  off; 
by  which  it  should  appear  (as  the  docu- 
ment is  undoubtedly  authentic)  that  the 
publication  of  books,  in  periodical  num- 
bers, of  that  day,  was  not  quite  so  ex- 
pensive as  at  present. 

if  you  think  it  worthy  of  a place  in 
your  entertaining  and  useful  Miscel- 
lany, you  will  oblige  me  by  its  inser- 
tion, returning  me  the  original,  as-  I 
look  upon  it  as  a sort  of  literary  curio- 
sity ; 1 am,  sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

Castle-street-,  Hollorn , T.  F. 

Jan.  nth,  1S09. 


Or.  Wednesday  next,  October  1,  1746, 
will  be  publish'd,  (containing  Tight 
Paces',  adorn'd  with  a curious  Fron- 
tispiece) Price  only  One  Farthing, 
N°  I.  of. 

The  Life,  Adventures,  and  many 
and  great  Vicissitudes  oi  Fortune  ot 
Simon,  Lord  Lovat,  the  Head  of  the 
Family  of  Frasers.  From  his-Birlh  at 
IJeaufort,  near  Inverness,  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  in  1668,  to  the  "i  ime 
of  his  being  taken  by  Captain  Millar , 
afler  three  Bays  Search,  in  a hollow 
Tree,  on  the  Coasts  of  Knoidart  and 

Arisaig.  , 

This  Work  will  be  printed  so  as  to 
bind  up  with  the  Lives,  &c.  of  the  Earl 
of  Kilmarnock  and  Lord  Balmermo, 
(one  Number  of  which  will  be  publish  d 
every  Day)  and  compleated  in  one 
Pocket  Volume. 


The  Adventures  of  Mahomet , the  wandering  Sultan. 
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The  adventures  of 
MAHOMET, 

THE  WANDERING  SULTAN; 

OR, 

A SKETCH  OF 

MEN,  MANNERS,  AND  OPINIONS 

IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 
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(Continued  from  Vol.  LIT.  page  423  ) 
Chapter  FI. 

ENVELOPED  with  darkness,  ex- 
tended at  his  length  upon  the 
pavement  of  a damp  and  dreary  cell, 
lay  Mahomet  the  Fourth,  the  sublime 
emperor  of  the  Turks,  the  sovereign 
lord  of  thirty  kingdoms,  a prey  to  the 
unpleasing  sensations  of  his  own  mind  : 
sensations  that  were  rendered  still  more 
unpleasant  by  his  reflections  upon  the 
nature  of  the  government  which  held 
him  in  captivity,  by  his  fears  that  it 
could  only  be  terminated  by  discovery 
or  death,  and  by  the  opportunity  af- 
forded him,  in  the  dead  silence  that 
reigned,  for  meditation  even  to  mad- 
ness; a silence  which  seemed  the  more 
terrific,  from  being  broken  at  intervals 
by  the  rattling  of  bolts,  the  grating  of 
hinges,  and  the  deep  anil  dismal  tolling 
of  the  bell  of  an  adjoining  convent. 

Obliged  thus  to  feed  upon  his  mental 
resources,  and  to  look  within  himself, 
he  devoted  this  solemn  hour  to  re- 
flection, which  at  length  broke  into 
soliloquy.  “ Perhaps,”  Ire  exclaimed, 
“ it  was  necessary  that  I should  feel  the 
hardship,  should  experience  the  horrors 
of  captivity,  that  T might  learn  to  pity 
others,  many  of  whom  my  word,  the 
caprice  of  the  moment,  ihc  tongue  of 
falsehood, or  the  interested  insinuation  of 
a sycophant,  has  induced  me  to  consign 
to  much  severer  trials.  How  often  has 
a trivial  inadvertence  been,  by  the  breath 
of  malignity,  swollen  to  an  enormous 
Crime,  and  perhaps,  for  want  of  that 
ardent  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  trutli 
and  justice,  which  1 ought  to  have  pos- 
sessed, many  culprits  have  been  con- 
signed to  the  sword  of  the  executioner, 
when  a little  industry,  a few  inquiries, 
would  have  proved  their  innocence, 
and  covered  their  accusers  with  con- 
fusion : therefore  let  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  tins  my  present  deplorable 
situation,  make  a proper  impression 
Europ.  Mag.  f'ol.  I.V.  Jan.  1809. 


upon  my  mind;  and  when,  if  ever,  I 
return  to  my  throne,  may  the  pangs 
which  I now  suffer,  while  they  urge  me 
to  shield  innocence  from  Oppression, 
soften  my  heart  towards  even  the  guilty, 
and  make  me  more  sedulous  in  my  en- 
deavours to  discover  the  truth  of  accu- 
sations, and  more  zealous  in  rqy  efforts 
to  soften  the  rigour  of  justice;  always 
remembering,  that  the  brightest  jewel 
iu  my  imperial  diadem  is  mercy  !” 

Reflections  such  as  these,  mingled  with 
. ejaculations  to  Allah  and  his  prophet, 
were,  through  the  dark  add  solemn 
hours  of  night,  wafted  around  the  dun- 
geon which  contained  the  sublime  sultan 
Mahomet.  When  the  morning  dawned, 
it  rendered  this  illustrious  captive,  if 
possible,  still  more  melancholy,  as  the. 
rays  of  light  which  seemed  reluctantly 
to  issue  through  a strongly  iron-grated 
window  near  the  roof  discovered  to  him 
the  interior  of  his  dismal  abode.  Raising 
himself,  and  casting  his  eyes  around,  ho 
observed  a low  partition  separating  a 
place  like  a large  chest  or  sty,  tilled 
with  straw,  over  which  a blanket  yvas 
carelessly  thrown,  indicating  that  this 
was  designed  fora  bed.  A broken  table 
and  bench  fastened  to  a part  of  the 
wall,  in  which,  to  increase  his  horror, 
he  discerned  rings  and  chains,  com- 
pleted the  furniture  of  his  apartment. 

The  sultan  frequently  cast  his  eyes 
around,  and  had  taken  a pretty  exact 
inventory  of  the  conveniences  about 
him,  when  they  involuntarily  turned 
to  the  grated  wiudow,  the  height  of 
which  precluded  him  from  attempting 
to  discover  whether  it  looked  into  the 
street,  which  he  conjectured  to  be  its 
aspect,  from  his  constantly  hearing  the 
sound  of  human  voices  and  the  bells 
of  churches  and  convents. 

When  he  had,  in  a manner  little  to 
his  satisfaction,  finished  the  observa- 
tion of  his  apartment,  and  wearied 
his  mind  with  schemes  of  liberation, 
not  one  of  which  was  feasible,  heturned 
his  thoughts  to  the  event  that  caused 
his  imprisonment.  Lie  could  not,  even 
in  his  present  slate,  account  for  tin- 
active,  though  imprudent,  part  he  had 
taken  ; vet  there  was  something  in 
his  mind  that  whispered  him  ttiat  sen- 
sibility and  courage  were  the  first  of 
virtues.  While  lie  was  congratulating 
himself  upon  his  connexions  with  tlie.e 
honourable  associates,  his  thoughts  na- 
turally revolved  upon  tiie  whole  scene 
of  the  preceding  evening.  He  saw  the 
lady  upon  the  floor,  the  blood  stream- 
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ing  from  her  wounds,  and  her  tyrant 
•Landing  over  her  with  'a  dagger  in  his 
hand. 

At  this  iiistnnt  the  name  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Orellan  again  flashed  upon  his 
imagination.  He  had  thought  when 
he  heard  it  that  it  was  an  epithet 
with  which  lie  was  not  totally  un- 
acquainted : yet  lie  could  not  then  re- 
collect where  he  had  heard  it  before. 

It  now  recurred  with  double  force; 
he  now  perfectly  remembered,  that 
when  the  fair  Zulima  related  her  story 
to  Achnuf,  she  more  than  once  men- 
tioned the  Marquis  de  Orellan  as  the 
man  who  pursued  her  almost  in  in- 
fancy, and  whose  son  she  afterwards 
married.  This  idea  brought  to  la  is  mind 
the  family  of  his  once  favourite  sul- 
tana : she  had  staled  that  her  parents 
resided  near  Venice;  and  be  determined 
to  make  some  inquiries  respecting  them 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  obtained  his 
liberty. 

In  this  kind  of  reverie  lie  continued 
until  the  solar  ray ^discovered  imaginary 
landscapes  and  figures,  which  the  humi- 
dity of  his  cell  had  created  on  the  w alls. 
These  he  endeavoured  to  trace  as  the  ra- 
diance wandered  from  one  stone  to  an- 
other ; and  w lien  satiated  with  this  amuse- 
ment, heeontemplated  the  labours  of  the 
spider,  as  they  depended  from  the  ceiling 
and  clothed  the  pilasters,  until  his  atten- 
tion was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps and  the  rattling  of  keys.  A gate 
seemed  to  he  unbarred  whose  sound 
echoed  through  the  vaulted  passages; 
in  a minute  after  the  door  of  his  cell 
opened,  and  the  jailor,  attended  by  one 
of  his  own  servants,  entered. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  Mahomet  to 
behold  once  more  the  human  counte- 
nance, and  particularly  that  of  his  do- 
mestic ; who  informed  him,  that  as  he 
did  not  return  he  became  anxious  for 
his  safety,  and  as  soon  as  the  morning 
dawned  had  set  out  to  search  for  him. 

That  after  various  inquiries,  some  of 
w hich,  he  feared  had  rendered  him  sus- 
pected without  producing  any  good  ef- 
fect, he  had,  at  the  foot  i f the  iiialto, 
met  with  a gondolier,  who  happened  to 
be  one  of  those  that  were  present  at  the 
transaction  in  the  house  of  Louisa  the 
courtezan,  from  him  he  learned,  that 
a young  man,  whose  dress  and  descrip- 
tion perfectly  agreed  with  that  of  the 
sultan,  was  taken  by  the  patrole  ; hut 
vi hose  name,  this  informant  insisted, 
was  L'edro. 

“ As,  satisfied  of  the  parson,”  ewa- 


the  wandering  Sultan. 

tinuod  the  servant,  “ I did  not  con- 
sider the  name  of  any  consequence,  I 
requested  him  to  conduct  me  to  the 
prison;  with  which  request  lie  com- 
plied, and  through  his  medium  1 gained 
admittance.” 

However  joyful  the  sultan  might  have 
been  at  this  incident,  his  joy  was  of  no 
long  duration  •,  for  the  jailor  informed 
him, that  notw  ithstanding  it  was  thought 
proper  to  admit  this  interview,  his 
emancipation  w as  not  onestep  advanced 
. by  it  : ou  the  contrary,  circumstances 
were  so  suspicious,  such  a veil  of  mys- 
tery seemed  to  envelop  his  conduct,  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
elucidate  and  explain  certain  passages, 
that  he  should  'have  an  interview  with 
a magistrate,  where  not  only  the  trans- 
action for  which  he  was  immured,  hut 
his  situation  in  life,  motives  for  ho- 
nouring Venice  with  his  presence,  his 
birth,  country,  education,  friends,  and 
connexions,  would  become  objects  of 
inquiry,  and  upon  which  the  jealous 
vigilance  of  the  administrators  of  jus- 
tice would,  in  the  first  instance,  pause; 
and,  in  the  second,  animadvert  with 
the  freedom  and  severity  which  thecas# 
might  demand. 

Alarmed  at  this  intimation,  the  mag- 
nanimous sultan  trembled.  He  sa.v,  fij 
an  instant,  the  inconvenience  and  dan- 
ger to  which  a discovery  of  his  real 
situation,  of  bis  true  character,  would 
expose  him : yet  had  his  tongue  been, 
hitherto  unused  to  speak  any  other  lan- 
guage than  that  dictated  by  the  White 
Angei,  than  that  enclosed  within  the 
adamantine  clasps  of  the  eternal  vo- 
lume. What  could  he  do  in  this  di- 
lemma— in  a situation  of  which  it  was 
as  impossible  for  him  to  have  foreseen 
the  event,  as  it  was  to  guess  the  ca- 
tastrophe ? 

His  servant,  supposing  his  visible 
anxiety  arose  merely  from  the  circum- 
stances of  his  confinement,  hinted,  that 
a present  well  timed  and  properly  ap-~ 
plied  might  probably  unbar  the  prison 
door.  Here,  alas!  be  was  again  for  a 
moment  toiled  : the  few  zechines  in  his 
purse  seemed  to  Mahomet  too  con- 
temptible even  to  offer;  and  although 
he  had  an  unlimited  letter  of  credit  opt 
Morranio  the  banker,  it  w”as  in  a ficti- 
tious name;  and  besides,  he  did  not 
wish  to  discover  bis  present  situation 
eve:,  to  him.  Here,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  the  grand  signior  found  the- 
inconvenience  of  wanting  ready  money, 
i he  day  advanced ; the  magistrate  might 
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.order  him  into  his  presence;  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  come  to  an  imme- 
diate determination.  While  he  was  re- 
volving these  matters  in  his  mind,  Ire 
■cast  his  eyes  upon  his  ring:  he  knew  it 
was  of  great  value,  and  he  therefore  de- 
termined to  sacrifice  it  to  obtain  his  li- 
berty. lie  turned  to  the  jailor?  ex- 
plained to  him,  that  the  circumstance 
which  caused  his  imprisonment  had  ori- 
ginated in  a mistake?  and  finally  offered 
the  jewel  as  the  price  of  his  liberty. 

The  jailor,  struck  with  the  beauty 
and  brilliancy  of  the  diamond,  hesitated 
a few  minutes:  he  then  truly  observed 
to  the  sultan,  that  he  did  not,  however 
well  he  might  understand  the  value  of 
liberty  to  a captive,  understand  the  va- 
lue of  such  trinkets?  but  he  would  show 
tt  to  a merchant  who  ilealt  in  such  arti- 
cles, who  would  appreciate  it  as  if  upon 
his  death-bed  ; and  if  he  found  that  it 
was  in  realit  y what  it  appeared  to  be,  he 
would  hear  further  respecting  his  eman- 
cipation. 

While  this  prudent  officer  went  Willi 
great  alacrity  to  execute  his  commission, 
Mahomet,  whose  mind  was  more  at 
ease,  was  prevailed  upon  to  lake  some 
refreshment,  which  a last  nearly  as  long 
as  the  llamadau  had  rendered  absolutely 
necessary.  He  had  but  just  finished  his 
repast,  when  the  vociferous  conversa- 
tion of  several  persons  at  the  door  of 
his  cell  attracted  his  attention.  The 
moment  after  the  jailor,  his  servant, 
a stranger,  and  Signior  Dorano,  with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  his 
passage  from  Constantinople,  entered. 

“ Holy  \Iaria  !”  exclaimed  Dorano, 
crossing  himself,  44  it  is  the  same  per- 
son 1 Inform  me,”  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing Mahomet,  “.how  you  became 
the  possessor  of  this  ring  i” 

“ 1 had  it,”  replied  the  sultan,  ‘f  a- 
iarmed  at  the  question,  “ from  the  hands 
of  Achmet,  the  grand  vizier  !” 

*•*  As  agift?”  returned  Dorano. 

•“  As  a token  of  esteem  and  friend- 
ship,” replied  Mahomet. 

Dorano,  struck  with  this  circum- 
stance, shrunk  from  the  sultan;  and, 
after  making  a most  profound  reve- 
rence, said,  ‘f  Illustrious  signior,  you 
have  justified  those  conjectures  to  which 
the  first  sight  of  you  gave  rise  : I 

thought,  from  the  hour  when  we  sailed 
from  Constantinople,  that  your  appear- 
ance and  conversation  indicated  some- 
thing extraordinary.  1 am  now  con- 
iffrmed  in  my  opinion ; aud,  by  this 
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token,  absolutely  certain,  that  you  are 
of  the  most  elevated  rank.” 

“ Why  should  you  think  so  J”  re- 
turned Mahomet. 

“ Because,”  continued  Dorano,  “ I 
know  the  value  in  which  Achmet,  the 
present  sultan,  held  this  superb  jewel. 
It  came  into  my  possession  upon  1 lie 
death  of  a Persian  prince  to  whom  it 
once  belonged?  and  I sold  it  to  him 
for  an  immense  sum.  At  the  timq  lie 
bought  it,  he  told  me,  that  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  part  with-it,  ex- 
cept to  the  grand  signior.” 

Mahomet  started  ; hut  instantly  re- 
collecting himself,  said,  “ You  observe 
that,  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  the 
ring,  he  has  since  altered  his  mind  : 
and  although  1 may  perhaps,  when  at 
liberty,  blame  myself  for  parting  so 
lir-  1 1 y with  a jewel  prized  by  Achmet 
so  highly;  vel,  impelled  by  the  terror 
of  the  moment,  I would  have  given  ten 
times  its  value  to  have  freed  myself  from 
this  dreadful  situation.” 

“ In  the  name  of  our  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, how  came  you  here  ?”  asked  Do- 
rano. 

This  question  introduced  the  history 
of  the  preceding-  night ; and  when  Ma- 
homet, in  conclusion,  mentioned  the 
mistake  of  the  Marquis  deOrellau,  the. 
young  man,  who  iind  hitherto  been  si- 
lent, stepped  forward,  and  said, 

“ Sorry  I am,  illustrious  stranger, 
that,  from  the  wickedness  and  igno- 
rance of  mv  countrymen,  you  should 
have  unhappily  encountered  both  dis- 
grace and  personal  suffering  for  those 
exertions  of  gallantry,  generosity,  and 
humanity,  which  do  you  the  highest 
honour;  and  my  sorrow  is  still  the 
greater,  because  you  have  been  exposed 
to  those  sufferings  both  mental  and  per- 
sonal, and  incurred  this  disgrace  upon 
my  account,  that  is,  perhaps,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  indiscretion.  In  me  bc- 
jiold  that  Pedro  of  whom  you  heard, 
and  for  whom  you  was  unfortunately 
mistaken.  The  marquis,  whose  brutal 
violence,  whose  unguarded  passions,  led 
him  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  i he. 
lovely  Louisa,  fearful,  in  his  turn,  as 
her  recovery  is  doubtful,  of  becoming 
amenable  to  public  justice,  has  fled. 
Yet  as  the  lady  has  many  friends,  and 
the  savagely  ferocious  character  of  the 
marquis  is  notorious,  there  is  no  doubc 
but  he  wiil  be  arrested  in  his  flight,  and 
brought  to  answer  for  his  cruelty  to  the 
languishing  Louisa,  and  also  for  many 
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other ofhis  misdeeds ; therefore, ns  soon, 
generous  stranger,  as  I was  informed  of 
▼our  captivity,  1 represented  the  case  to 
the  magistrate  of  this  district,  who  is  re- 
lated to  me.  He  had  already  received 
sufficient  information  of  the  atlair  by 
♦ he  officers  of  the  police  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  my  statement : he  therefore,  to 
avoid  a public  exposure,  which  might 
he  disagreeable  to  us  both,  granted  me 
this  order  for  your  liberation,  which  I 
now  present  to  you.” 

Words,  had  the  transports  of  Maho- 
met allowed  their  utterance,  would  have 
been  by  him  considered  as  too  weak  to 
convey  his  sensations  upon  this  agree- 
able intimation.  I'edro,  who  observed 
by  his  countenance  and  manner  the 
emotions  of  his  mind,  in  order  to  re- 
press them,  continued,  I must,  imon 
this  occasion,  reprobate  the  eonduvf  of 
the  jailor,  who  knew  of  the  (light  of  the 
marquis,  and  that  your  emancipation 
must  be  the  consequence;  but  who  has 
concealed  this  intelligence,  in  order  to 
obtain  a present,  and  to  make  a merit 
of  restoring  you  to  that  freedom  from 
which  he  could  no  longer  debar  you.  I 
think  a conduct  so  flagitious  in  an  offi- 
cer of  hi3  description  merits  the  sev  erest 
punishment.” 

To  this  Dorano  added,  “ I am  of  the 
same  opinion;  though  I must  observe, 
owing  to  the  avarice  of  th«  jailor,  a 
circumstance  that  gives  much  pleasure 
to  me  hath  arisen  ; for  as  1 am  known 
to  reside  some  months  every  year  in  this 
city,  and  to  be  the  most  eminent  dealer 
in  jewels  if.  the  Venetian  territories,  he 
brought  the  ring  to  my  house  ; n«s>t 
fearful  that  it  might  have  been  dis- 
honestly obtained,  but  that  he  might 
l»o  imposed  upon,  and  receive  a pledge 
of  little  value.  I knew  it  instantly; 
and  tliis  ’ed  to  the  discovery  which  I 
have  just  now  made  of  a man  to  whom 
1 rejoice  that  I have  in  a small  degree 
been  usefol,  and  whom  I shall  be  happy 
upon  any  future  occasion  to  serve.” 

Mahomet  politely  acknowledged  the 
obligations  he  was  under  both  to  him- 
self and  Pedro:  to  the  latter  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  an  almost  instanta- 
neous attachment,  and  requested  that 
they  might  form  a friendship  which 
would,  he.  flattered  himself,  exist  much 
longer  til  an  during  his  stay  ;n  Venice. 

He  now,  conducted  by  Dorano,  and 
attended  by  Pedro,  left  the  prison. 
When  they  had  passed  the  draw-bridge, 
and  the  gates  v.ere  closed  after  them, 


the  former  congratulated  him  not  orly 
upon  his  liberation,  hut  upon  his  being 
on  such  easy  terms  extricated  from  an 
affair  which,  during  the  administration 
of  some  doges  less  liberal  than  the  pre- 
sent, might  have  given  the  signal  of 
alarm  to  the  spies  upon  the  conduct  ot 
aliens,  and  have  unquestionably  been 
attended  with  the  most  disagreeable 
consequences, 

(To  be  continued,) 


Dramatic  Anecdotes  of  Voctajre 
( not  inserted  in  his  Works)  and  other 
Trench  Writers, 

YOLTAIR  li,  though  rather  generally 
envious  as  a poet,  at  times  paid  a 
just  eulogium  on  celebrated  characters. 
Speaking  of  Racine’s  character  of  The- 
dre,  “ This,”  says  lie,  is  the  chef 
d' oeuvre  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
eternal  but  inimitable  model  for  the 
labours  of  all  those  who  would  write 
verse.” 

At  another  time,  speaking  wilh  great 
enthusiasm  of  the  poetry  ot  Racine,  he 
was  asked  by  a friend,  why  he  had  not 
given  ttie  world  the  eulogium  of  that 
poet  as  well  as  Corneille  ! “ It  is  al- 
ready done,”  said  Voltaire  ; 11  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  write  under  every 

page fine — pathetic — harmonious  — 

sublime." 


The  CFdipe  of  Voltaire,  though  one 
of  the  first,  has  been  considered  as  the 
most  brilliant  of  his  tragedies;  and  the 
compliments  w hich  were  paid  him  on  it 
by  all  ranks,  no  doubt,  stimulated  him 
to  that  species  of  writing. 

Marshal  Villars,  on  its  first  run,  told 
Voltaire,  that  he  considered  CBdi/ic  u>  an 
obligation  which  he  bad  conferred  on  his 
country.  “ A very  inconsiderable  one, 
sir,”  said  Voltaire,  in  comparison 
with  the  smallest  of  those  which  you 
have  conferred  on  yours,” 

Another  time,  a nobleman  who  was 
handing  a lady  to  her  carriage  alter 
one  of  the  representations  of  this  piece, 
said  to  Voltaire,  “ flee  what  you  have 
done — Ho  you  know  that  you  have 
drawn  a torrent  of  tears  from  those 
beautiful  eyes.” — “ They’ll  soon  have 
their  revenge,  my  lord,”  said  Voltaire. 

’Jfhe  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  so  an- 
gry with  Voltaire  that  he  ordered  him 
to  the  Bastile,  on  'seeing  the  representa- 
tion of  CKdipc,  sent  immediately  to  re- 
lease biut.  On  the  pcet’s  waiting  on 
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the  prince  to  thank  him  for  his  deliver- 
ance, “ Be  more  prudent  tor  the  f uture, 
Voltaire,”  s*.  id  he,  “and  I’ll  watch  over 
your  fortune.” — “1  humhly  thank  your 
royal  highness,”  said  Voltaire;  “ but  I 
shall  consider  myself  greatly  honoured 
by  your  generosity,  provided  you  don’t 
furnish  me  with  the  mime  board  and 
lodging  again.” 

Voltaire,  however,  fell  infinitely  short 
in  the  production  of  Arlemire , which 
was  his  next  piece:  it  had  no  manner  of 
success,  and  was  withdrawn  so  suddenly 
by  its  author,  and  so  completely  sup- 
pressed, that,  solicitous  as  ttie  publishers 
of  Voltaire’s  works  have  been  to  collect 
his  whole  writings,  had  and  good,  it  is 
now  not  known  exactly  w hat  shape  it 
bore  upon  its  first  representation. 

Insignificant,  however,  as  it  was,  it  is 
so  far  notorious,  as  it  was  the  first  foun- 
dation of'  that  quarrel  between  Voltaire 
and  Housseau  which  only  ended  with 
the  death  of  the  latter. 

The  cause  was  this: — Housseau  wrote 
a letter  to  a friend,  which  accidentally, 
orperiiaps  hy  connivance,  fell  into  Vol- 
taire's hands,  the  substance  of  which 
was  as  follows: — “ 1 have,  at  iast,  the 
pleasure,  of  considering  at  my  ease  this 
marvellous  dramatic  superfelatiou,  this 
second  delivery  of  an  abortion,  taken 
again  into  the  womb  of  its  mot  tier  to 
receive  fresh  nourishment.  The  forma- 
tion, however,  does  not  appear  yet  to 
me  to  be  regular;  and  I can  discern  no- 
thing from  the  head  to  the  tail  but  a 
number  of  disjointed  and  monstrous 
parts,  in'stead  of  a perfect  and  complete 
whole.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  this  farrago  with  common 
sense.  Mariamne * is  an  inanimate  doll, 
that  does  not  know  what  it  docs,  nor 
what  it  wants — Varus  is  a barbarian, 
who  takes  his  measures  as  stupidly  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan  as  the  Danube 
— Herod  with  his  politics  is  the  silliest 
fellow  of  the  whole  troop — bit  Ionic,  a 
miserable  rascal,  who  merits  exemplary 
punishment — and  Muzaii , a clumsey 
rogue,  w ho, so  far  from  accommodating 
himself  to  the  intentions  of  his  master, 
so  injures  and  disappoints  them,  that 
Herod,  if  lie  was  not  as  mad  as  the 
author,  ought  to  confine  him  within 
four  walls.” 

lie  then  goes  on  at  great  length,  mi- 
nutely taking  the  play  to  pieces  with 
great  humour  and  ability ; and  then 


* The  play  wrjt  at  this  time  altered,  under 
the  tide  oi'  Herod  and  Mariapms. 


finishes  hy  saying,  “ that  when  the  con' 
struction  and  the  writing  are  fairly 
estimated,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whe- 
ther the  author  has  sinned  more  against 
reason  or  rhyme.” 

Voltaire  always-  considered  CEdipe  a* 
his  first  performance  in  point  of  poetry, 
“ Take  care,”  said  J)e  la  if otte,  oua 
day,  “ that  I don’t  put  your  CEdipe 
into  prose.” — “ If  you  do,”  said  Vol- 
taire, “ I’ll  lake  my  revenge  by  put- 
ting your  lues  into  verse.* 


A man  of  genius  being  told  that  Vol- 
taire was  not  the  fiuthor  of  Alzire, 
“ l am  glad  of  it,”  says  he ; “for  in 
this  case  the  nation  has  to  boast  of  one 
great  poet  more  than  it  had  bargained 
for.” 


Voltaire  having  asked  Fontenclle,  one 
day  (who  was  then  upwards  of  ninety). 
What  lie  thought  of  Mahomet  ? “ llest 
horriblement  beau,”  said  Fontenclle. 

Mons.  Jinissi  was  a contemporary  of 
Voltaire's,  who  w role  agreat  number  of 
pieces  for  the  theatre,  most  of  which 
were’ so  loosely  written,  that  they  were 
generally  reduced  hy  the  players  to 
farces,  or  pieces  of  one  act.  Boissi,  of 
course,  felt  sore  at  this  treatment ; and, 
one  day,  when  a full  piece  of  his  was 
cut  down  to  one  act,  lie  could  refraiu 
no  longer.  “ Zounds,  gentlemen,”  said 
he,  “ if  my  plays  are  to  lie  hacked  and 
hewed  in  this  manner,  what  shall  I do  to 
have  a play  represented  in  five  acts?” 
— Voltaire,  who  was  behind  the  scene* 
at  the  same  time,  replied,  “ Write  it  in 
eleven,  and  perhaps  you  may  succeed.” 

In  Marmontel’s  tragedy  of  Cleopatra , 
which  was  a good  deal  hissed,  a famous 
mechanic  had  constructed  an  asp  so  na- 
turally, that  it  seemed  perfectly  alive, 
and  as  it  approached  Cleopatra  the  eyes 
sparkled  like  lire,  and  it  began  to  hiss. 
After  the  scene  was  over,  one  of  the 
auditors  asked  a person  who  sat  near 
him,  how  he  liked  the  play?  “Why 
faith,  sir,”  said  the  other,  “ I am  of 
the  same  opinion  as  the  asp.” 


About  the  time  that  Moisey  brought 
out  his  comedy  of  Les  Deux  I'rercs, 
Brett  produced  another,  railed  Let 
Deux  Steurs.  Neither  of  those  play* 


* This  anecdote  gave  rjse  to  an  idea  that 
Ines  was  written  in  prose — whereas  Voltaire 
SCitul  it  as  a sarcasm  vu  his  bad  verses. 
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having  any  great  success,  Moissy  said, 
one  day,  to  a friend,  “ What  shall  I do 
with  ray  Two  Brothers  ? “ V\  hy  faith,” 
cried  the  other,  “ 1 think  you  can’t  do 
better  with  them  than  marry  them  to 
Brett's  Ttco  Sisters." 

As  Monsieur  De  la  Mode,  soon  after 
the  representation  of  his  Jnrs  de  Castro 
(which  had  a very  successful  run,  though 
much  nibbled  at  by  the  critics),  was  sit- 
ting, one  day,  at  a coffee-house,  he  pre- 
sently heard  a knot  of  those  critics 
abusing  his  play.  Finding  he  was  un- 
known to  them,  he  joined  heartily  in 
abusing  it  himself.  At  length,  after  a 
good  deal  of  sarcastic  remarks,  one  of 
them  cried  out,  yawning,  “ Well,  what 
shall  we  do  with  ourselves  this  evening?” 

. — “ Why  suppose,”  said  Dc  la  Mollc, 
we  go  to  the  seven  ty^second representa- 
tion of  this  damned  bad  play.” 


At  therepresentationofthe  Milhridate 
of  llacine,  Beaubourg,  who  was  a re- 
markably ordinary-faced  man,  played 
the  part  of  Mithridnlr  ; and  Mademoi- 
selle Lecouvrcur,  Monimia.  The  latter, 
therefore,  having  occasion  to  say,  “ Sig- 
nior .you  changed  countenance  ,*” — “ Oh , 
let  him,  let  him,”  said  a m m in  the  par- 
terre, “he  can’t  change  it  tor  a w orse.” 

Pont  Minis,  who  was  a most  excellent 
buffoon,  though  humpbacked,  seeing  a 
cardinal,  oneday,  iu  the  street,  who  was 
built  upon  the  same  principle,  he  ran 
against  him,  as  if  bv  accident.  After  lie 
bad  very  humbly  apologized  for  what 
2ie  called  his  carelessness,  and  received 
pardon  for  the  accident,  Pont  . ilais . 
who  could  not  forego  his  joke,  cried 
out,  “.And  after  ail,  my  lord  cardinal, 
however  odd  it  appears,  you  see  ’tis 
true,  two  mountains'  way  meet,  not- 
withstanding the  proverb.” 

When  T.  Cornei He  t brought  out  his 
Laodicc,  he  could  not  help  expressing 
bis  surprise  at  the  little  success  it  met 
with.  “ l have  laid  the  scene  in  Cap- 
p nine; a."  says  he,  “ and  the  manners 
.aid  customs  of  the  people  are  pictured 
to  the  life,  and  yet  the  public  don't 
seem  to  relish  it.” — Why  that’s  the 
very  reason,”  said  a friend,  “ it  is  not 

fished  in  France:  but  I’ll  tell  you 
how  you'll  be  even  with  them  ; send  it 
to  Cappadocia  to  be  performed.” 

A set  of  strolling  players,  iu  Cardinal 
Richelieu's  time,  had  such  success  in 
performing,  farces  of  the  lowest  kind. 


but  which  pleased  the  public  so  much, 
that  the  theatrical  company  of  the  Hotel 
de  Bourgoyne  complained  of  them  to 
the  cardinal ; who,  being  fond  of  every 
thing  dramatic,  sent  for  them  to  per- 
form before  him  in  the  Palais  lloyal; 
which  they  did  so  much  to  his  satis- 
faction, that  he  would  not  forbid  their 
performance. 

The  piece  they  exhibited  before  him 
is  too  curious  to  lie  omitted  here;  as  it 
shews,  however  magnificent  he  was  in 
many  of  his  political  views,  how  coarsely 
he  could  be  amused. 

Gros  Guillaume,  one  of  the  principal 
drolls  in  this  exhibition,  who  is  repre- 
sented to  be  as  thick  as  he  was  long, 
and  who  often,  by  means  of  a dress 
with  hoops  stretched  across,  formed 
himself  into  the  figure  of  a hogshead, 
was,  in  Ihis  farce,  supposed  to  be  tha 
wife  of  Turlupin,  who,  jealous  of  Gar- 
guille,  is  determined  to  cut  off  her  head. 
Infuriated  with  this  idea,  he  seizes  her 
by  the  hair  with  a drawn  sabre  in  his 
hand;  while  she,  upon  her  knees,  con- 
jures him,  by  every  thing  that  was  ten- 
der, to  abate  his  anger. 

She  first  reminds  him  of  their  past 
loves  and  courtships— how  she  rubbed 
his  back  when  he  had  the  rheumatism, 
and  his  belly  when  he  had  the  gripes; 
and  how  particularly  charmed  she  was 
with  him  when  he  wore  his  clear  little 
flannel  night-cap  — but  all  in  vain! 
“ Will  nothing  move  thee?”  cries  this 
amiable  fair  one , in  a fit  of  the  last 
despair — “ Then,  O thou  barbarian  ! 
think  of  the  bacon  and  cabbage  1 fried 
for  vour  supper  yesterday  evening.” — 
“ Oh  the  sorceress  !”  cried  Turlupin— 
I can’t  resist  her — she  knows  how  to 
take  me  by  mv  foible — the  bacon  ! — 
the  bacon  quite  unmans  me,  and  the 
very  fat  is  now  rising  iu  my  stomach — 
Live -on,  then,  thou  charmer — fry  cab- 
bege — and  be  dutiful." 


Thii.be  Letters  on  Prostitution* 

BY  BEN  r.VOI-KNS. 

Letter  III. 

T) i i valla  ncglccti  dedtrunt, 

Hesperite  mala  luclnafa. 

Hon.  5 lib.  6 od.  7 vs. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

IT  will  -he  very  evident,  from  my 
former  letters,  how  much  may  be 
done  to  remedy  the  evils  of  prostiln- 
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tion,  even  by  individuals;  and  if  those 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  rank  and  for- 
tune were  to  employ  that  labour  and 
money  in  endeavouring  to  explore  the 
distresses  of  these  poor  abandoned  crea- 
tures, and  restore  them  to  the  bosom  of 
society,  which  they  so  constantly  and 
profusely  spend  in  ways  which  need  not 
be  mentioned,  what  a weight  would 
they  take  from  the  misery  of  mankind  ! 
what  a proportion  would  they  deduct 
from  our  general  sin  ! and  what  intrin- 
sic and  never-fading  glory  wouid  crown 
themselves,  and  hold  them  up  as  pat- 
terns for  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  posterity. 

“ Semper  lionos.  nomenque  ttnim,  laudesque 

Maiiebuiit"  

Viao.  vEiif  id,  1 hb.  CIS. 

•Jt 

And  are  there  not  very  great  incite- 
ments to  s’uch  a conduct?  Can  we  fancy 
any  pleasure  more  exquisite  than  to 
receive  the  thanks  of  those  we  have 
rescued  from  death,  perhaps  from  per- 
dition ? Can  we  imagine  a more  sensi- 
ble, refined  enjoyment,  than  perform- 
ing an  act  of  charity  out  ofoisintcreslcd 
benevolence  ? 

Many  institutions  hye  been  formed 
for  the  reception  of  these  wretched  ob- 
jects; they  are,  indeed,  a peculiar  and 
immortal  national  distinction ; but  w hen 
your  readers  consider  how  small  the 
compass  of  their  operation,  compara- 
tively speaking  how  insufficient  and 
inadequate  their  funds  to  embrace  a 
larger  number  ; how  often  they  are  im- 
prudently and  scandalously  lavished  on 
purposes  foreign  to  the  original  plan; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  help  which  in- 
dividuals might  give  to  these  institu- 
tions, by  their  own  acts,  what  a multi- 
tude must  necessarily  still  be  without 
the  pale:  they  must  be  convinced,  that 
a great  deal  remains  vet  to  be  done. 
Has  not  the  number  of  these  loose 
women,  of  late  y ears,  most  alarmingly 
increased  ? And  are  not  the  horrors 
of  their  situation  proportionality  ex- 
tended ? Therefore  will  any  man  of 
sense  and  morality  say  that  we  have 
nothiog  to  fear  on  this  ground?  Will  he 
not  rather  acknowledge,  that  the  stake 
is  very  important,  and  that  an  i net  ease 
of  lewd  and  licentious  females  threatens 
the  revival  of  a lotal  degeneracy  of 
manners,  such  as  once  prevailed  in  the 
profligate  age  of  Charles,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  promises,  at  some 
time  or  other,  to  overwhejin  us  with 
very  heavy  and  inevitable  ruin.  It  is 
very  difficult,  Mr.  Editor,  to  enumerate 


all  the  causes  of  this  increase ; but  thus 
far  is  certain,  that  many  things  must 
act  as  general,  and  many  as  partial 
causes.  I have  considered  this  subject 
very  attentively;  and  am  far  from 
think  iug,  that  a stricter  interference  of 
justice,  or  heavier  penal  obligations, 
would  be  of  any  service  whatever;  be- 
cause they  would  act  with  particular 
and  unnecessary  rigour  on  the  unfortu- 
nate mortals,  without  in  the  least  affect- 
ing the  several  causes.  Neither  would 
any  charities,  established  by  individuals 
however  high  and  respectable,  he  capa- 
ble of  doing  away  the  evil;  for  as  they 
are  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, there  are  multitudes  who,  per- 
haps, would  never  give  a penny.  The 
only  way  in  which  I can  conceive  that 
this  dreadful  scourge  might  be  taken 
away,  is  by  the  prompt  and  steady  act 
of  the  legislature  of  (lie  land.  What  l 
would  propose  is  the  erection  of  one  or 
more  buildings  in  each  county,  for  the 
reception  of  all  females  leading  a loose 
and  disorderly  life,  whether  kept  bv 
individuals,  or  at  large  on  the  town ; or, 
in  other  words,  for  all  those  known  by 
Hie  name  of  prostitutes.  These  na- 
tional schools  of  reform  might  he  sup- 
ported by  assessing  the  inhabitants  of 
eaclv  county,  in  a manner  similar  to  the 
assessments  of  the  poor  rates ; and  each 
should  be  under  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  two  directors  and  a governess  ; 
each  parish  should  he  obliged  to  give 
up  ail  prostitutes  to  the  directors  of 
their  respective  charity  : those  who 

w ished  to  return  to  their  friends  should 
he  advertised  ; and  these  should  be 
obliged  to  take  back  their  children  or 
dependants,  or  else  pay  the  county  for 
their  maintenance:  those  who  were  ob- 
stinate, and  bent  on  pursuing  their  old 
practices,  might  be  sent  out  of  the 
country,  as  tending  to  corrupt  those 
of  an  opposite  disposition  : and  those 
who  had  no  friends- to  return  to,  must 
consequently  be  chargeable  upon  tkeir 
county.  And,  to  lessen  the  burthen  as 
much  as  possible,  these  schools  might 
be  employed  in  doing  many  things  for 
government,  for  which  the  country  now 
pays  very  clearly.  The  directors  and 
governess  should  he  chosen  by  each 
county,  and  be  obliged  to  submit  the  * 
concerns  of  the  establishment  to  a de- 
putation from  each  town,  a month  be- 
fore every  session  of  parliament,  to  be 
by  them  presented  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  for  the  inspection  of  the  legis- 
lature : the  directors  and  governess, 
daring  their  office,  to  have  a discre- 
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tjonal  power  ; but  in  case  of  any  griev- 
ance, to  be  represented  at  the  next 
session  of  parliament  ;*  and  in  case  of 
death,  the  vacancy  to  he  filled  up  by 
ballot  from  the  respective  county  : and 
no  person  who  is  not  an  inhabitant  ol 
the  county,  or  lias  not  been  for  four 
vears,  should  be  allowed  to  become 
a candidate  for  the  situation  of  a di- 
rector or  governess.  A piece  of  ground 
for  the  recreation  of  the  penitents,  and 
a proportionate  piece  for  a burying- 
ground,  should  likewise  be  allowed  to 
each  institution.  The  directors  and  go- 
verness of  one  school  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
another;  and  the  acting  government, 
in  the  intervals  of  parliament,  should  be 
able  to  cite  the  directors  of  any  county 
or  counties  before  them,  whenever  they 
had  any  cause  of  complaint.  A curate 
should  likewise  be  granted  to  every 
school,  to  reside  on  i lie  premises  ; a 
physician  and  a surgeon,  who  might 
carry  on  their  profession  notwithstand- 
ing, should  be  added  to  each  ; and  an 
apothecary,  to  reside  in  t lie  house.  No 
other  person  employed  in  these  schools 
should  be  suffered  to  carry  on  any  trade 
or  profession  whatever ; but  be  kept  en- 
tirely to  tiie  services  of  the  county. 
Each  county  to  pay  its  own  expenses » 
or  in  case  of  inability,  or  great  embar- 
rassments, must  apply  to  parliament  for 
relief.  And  after  these  schools  are  pro- 
perly established,  every  parish  should  lie 
made  accountable  for  the  prostitutes 
afterwards  found  in  it ; w hether  at  large 
on  the  town,  or  kept  as  such  by  indivi- 
duals, All  persons  harbouring  or  lodg- 
ing prostitutes  should  be  liable  to  prose- 
cution by  the  parish  ; the  party  or  par- 
ties, if  convicted,  to  pay  all  expenses, 
and  be  heavily  fined  : the  fine  to  go  to 
the  county  : and  all  parents  and  rela- 
tions compelling  their  children,  or  those 
Jell  to  their  care,  by  anv  means,  lo 
turn  prostitutes,  should  in  like  n Miner 
be  liable  to  prosecution  : and  as  seduc- 


*  Respecting  this  scheme,  to  which  there 
arc  ninny  radical  objections,  quarter  sessions 
should  lie  introduced  instead  of  sessions  of 
parliament:  and  even  then  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  houses  of  correction  are  already 
instituted  for  all  the  beneficial  purposes 
which  the  author  intended.  The  idea  upon 
which  this  plan  is  formed  is,  however  para- 
doxical our  assertion  may  seem,  at  once  too 
general  and  too  contracted ; loo  general  to  be. 
employed  in  small  d stricts,  and  too  con- 
tracted lo  operate  with  eiiect  in  large. — 
iuiion. 


tion  is  very  generally  the  cause  of  pro- 
stitution, the  laws  against  it  should  be 
made  particularly  severe.  These,  Mr, 
Editor,  are  the  outlines  of  the  plan 
which  I v'ould  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  consideration  of  every  individual. 
That  it  will  inert  with  great  opposition, 
and  many  difficulties,  t cannot  doubt : 
but  what  institution  ever  escaped  them  ? 
Are  not  bawds  and  prostitutes,  in  very 
deed,  a nuisance?  And  do  they  not  cor- 
rupt society  more  and  more  every  day  ? 
And  is  it  not  desirable  that  this  should 
he  removed  3 Do  not  reason,  humanity , 
and  policy  conspire  to  recommend  such 
a plan?  Is  not  prostitution  agrand  cause 
of  the  vice  and  immorality  of  the  age? 
Does  it  not  bring  great  scandal  and  dis- 
honour upon  the  whole  nation?  Is  it 
not  often  ilie  destruction  of  families  ? 
Does  it  not  embrace  the  perdition  ot 
soul  as  well  as  body?  And  is  it  not 
most  to  be  wished,  that  a source  of 
such  dreadful  calamities,  and  to  which, 
as  a national  sin,  we  may  attribute 
many  of  the  judgments  wc  labour  un- 
der, and  by  which  the  credit  and  pros- 
perity of  dur  children,  and  the  very 
existence  of  civilized  society,  is  so  much 
endangered,  should  be  cut  <>fF  and  abo- 
lished ? Is  it  not  possible  that  it  should  ? 
Does  not  the  plan  hold  out  great  pros- 
pects ? Besides,  if  it  should  ever  come  to 
he  discussed,  many  important  altera- 
tions would  be  made,  which  would  lend 
to  make  it  more  congenial  with  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  What  objections 
can  he  made  to  this  plan  ? The  virtuous 
and  happy  female  surely  will  have  no 
objection  to  a plan  which  has  for  its 
object  the  felicity  and  comfort  of  so 
many  of  her  unfortunate  sex  ; the  man 
of  honour,  of  experience,  of  a lender 
sympathising  heart,  will  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a plan,  v.  Iiich  promises  to  take  off 
so  much  from  the  aggregate  of  human 
misery;  the  father  or  the  mother  will 
have  no  objection  to  a plan  which  pro- 
poses to  secure  their  beloved  offspring 
from  infamy  and  want ; the  brother  will 
have  no  object  ion  to  apian,  which  tends 
to  preserve  an  affectionate  sister  from  un- 
timely death  : and  certainly,  if  any  thing 
can  aggravate  the  bitterness  ot  death,  it 
must  he  the  thoughts  of  dying  a prosti- 
tute— an  abandoned,  reprobate  wretch 
whom  the  world  disowns  ; the  Chris- 
tian will  have  no  objection  to  a pian, 
which  aims  at  n total  subversion  ot  an 
heinous,  pernicious  sin,  and  endeavours 
to  establish  religion  and  morality  upon 
the  firmest  basis;  the  magistrate,  one 
may  suppose,  will  have  no  objection  to 
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a plan,  which  (if  established)  must  take 
so  much  painful  duly  off  his  bauds;  the 
legislature  will  have  no  objection  tc^ 
a plan,  which  will  necessarily  prevent  so 
frequent  und  shocking  a recurrence  to 
capital  punishments;  our  beloved  sove- 
reign (we  have  every  reason  to  expect) 
will  have  no  objection  to  a plan,  which 
■will  remove  the  greatest  opprobrium 
from  the  nation,  will  tend  to  civilize 
and  improve  his  subjects  in  a manner 
which,  as  things  now  stand,  is  impossi- 
ble, which  will  make  his  reign  a most 
memorable  and  shining  era,  which  will 
reflect  so  much  lustre  on  his  auspices, 
and  must  make  us,  as  a people,  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  whole  earth. 

Telia  Siccla,  sin's  diierunt,  curritc  f'usis 
Concordes  atabilijatorum  rumine  I'arcic. 

\ mu.  Buc.  ■ l t-clog.  46  vs. 

And  indeed,  if  the  benefits  of  this  plan 
were  toextend  exclusively  lothe  unfor- 
tunate objects  for  which  it  was  made, 
there  would  he  every  encouragement  to 
sapport  it ; but  they  must,  and  will  of 
consequence,  extend  to  all  the  empire, 
an*l  will  be  immense  and  incalculable. 
INow,  Mr.  Editor,  1 am  aware,  that  all 
the  above-mentioned  persons  may  have 
no  objection,  lint  upon  the  plea  of  the 
impossibility  of  carrying  the  plan  into 
execution.  Of  its  failure,  1 must  con- 
fess that  I ain  not  at  all  afraid ; for, 
besides  the  regulations  already  men- 
tioned, if  it  should  ever  he  seriously 
thought  of  by  the  public,  and  should 
ever  come  under  the  consideration  of  the 
legislative  body,  it  would  receive  many 
weighty  alterations  and  additions,  which 
would  tend  very  much  to  facilitate  its 
object.  But  many  will  object  to  it  on 
this  score,  that  it  is  very  hard  they 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  vagabonds  and 
prostitutes:  yet  as  they  share  in  the 
general  nuisance  and  disgrace,  is  it  not 
right  aud  just  they  should  contribute 
their  proportion  for  the  removing  o 
t hose  flaws.  Again,  many  .will  object  to 
it,  on  the  ground,  that  we  have  no 
business  to  take  their  persons,  and  con- 
fine them,  against  their  will,  as  crimi- 
nals. The  plan  supposes  three  distinct 
sorts  ; and  by  their  separate  disposal, 
together  with  tile  obligations  upon  pa- 
rents, or  relations,  anil  parishes,  ample 
provision  is,  I think,  made  against  this 
objection.  It  we  examine  our  ancient 
statutes,  we  shall  find  mauy  laws  then  in 
force  w hich  operated  directly  and  exclu- 
sively upon  the  poor  outcasts  and  has 
fur  op.  Mag.  / V,  LV,  Jun.  ] bud. 
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not  the  legislature  now  the  same  power 
it  had  then  to  remove  an  avowed  in- 
creasing nuisance?  especially  when  we 
consider,  that  pity  is  the  prompter  of 
the  plan,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  act 
both  against  the  cause  and  effect,  with- 
out any  personal  penalties,  except  in 
certain  cases.  The  bawd  and  procurer 
will,  perhaps,  have  the  presumption  to 
object  to  it,  as  taking  away  the  means 
of  theirlivciihood,and  thus  leaving  them 
to  starve:  but  here  again  (however  un- 
worthy they  arc)  mercy  is  ever  ready  to 
prove  itself;  and  these  might  even  be 
received  as  the  others,  in  case  of  old  age 
or  inability  to  work.  The  abandoned 
profligate  villain,  who  has  made  seduc- 
tion a trade,  and  has  employed  all  his 
powers  to  ruin  families,  and  sap  the 
foundation  of  confidence  and  connexion 
between  man  and  man,  will,  we  are 
sure,  uniformly  oppose  a plan  which 
destroys  so  grand  a source  of  his  plea- 
sure and  employment,  and  subjects  him- 
self to  punishment  in  case  of  after  trans- 
gression. Let  who  will  regard  him,  he 
is  the  sworn  and  professed  enemy  to  all 
order  and  justice,  and  deserves  long  ago 
to  have  come  under  the  lash  of  the  law  . 
Thus  your  readers  see,  that  my  plan  will 
have  some  who  will,  perhaps,  second  it 
with  all  their  might  and  influence;  some 
who  will  object  to  it  as  impracticable; 
and  some  who  will  oppose  it  from  an 
internal  and  rooted  principle  of  evil. 
But  we  have  every  ground  to  hope, 
that  the  cause  of  virtue  and  morality 
will  gradually,  and  in  the  course  ol' 
time,  struggle  through  all  difficulties 
and  opposition,  and  finally  be  established 
upon  an  invulnerable,  everlasting  base. 

1 ieel,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I have  written 
these  letters  through  a motive  of  pure 
compassion  and  sympathy ; and  having 
thus  discharged  a duty  which  1 owe  to 
all  mankind,  I shall  conclude,  and  take, 
fur  ray  motto, 

“ I. nl or  vincit  ornia." 

BENEVGLENS. 
London , Sept.  16,  1808. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Mage  zinc. 

SIR, 

IF  you  think  the  enclosed  memoran- 
dum, which  1 lately  found  amongst 
the  papers  of  a dislant  female  relation 
of  mine,  who  died  about  thirty  years 
ago,  at  an  advanced  age,  worthy  a 
place  in  your  valuable  Miscellany,  it 
is  very  much  at  your  service.  Though 
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it  relates  to  a well  known  historical 
fact,  yet  1 do  not  recollect,  in  the  course 
of  my  reading,  to  have  met  with  some 
of  the  particulars  mentioned,  respect- 
rno-  the  great  pains  taken  to  secure  the 
body  of  Cromwell  from  molestation. 

That  the  same  exalted  station  may 
speedily  lie  assigned  to  the  present  grand 
disturber  of  the  peace  of  nations,  is  the 
heart v wish  of,  sir. 

Your  very  humble  servant, 
Islington,  bth  Jan.  1809.  b.  S.  B. 

S7  James  Norfolk,  high  sheriff  of  Mi- 
dlcsex,  after  King  Charls  ye  Second  came 
in,  found  out  y«  Body  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, which  was  hid  in  ye  wall  in  Wcsl- 
mmster-Ahbv  ; & when  discover’d,  was 
with  great  difficulty  got  at,  yc  Body 
being  first  wrapt  in  a sheet  of  lead, 
and  afterwards  put  into  a wooden  Cof- 
fin, & cemented  close;  it  was  then 
put  into  a leaden  Coffin,  & another 
wooden  one,  and  so  on  for  about  half 
a dozen,  & cement  poured  between  each 
to  make  it  secure,  that  several  pick- 
axes  were  broken  before  they  cou’d 
gain  their  ends;  but  at  length,  after 
much  labour&toil,theycameto ye  sheet 
of  lead  which  inclos'd  his  body.  To  a 
chain  about  his  neck  h ung  a gold  gordget 
with  his  name  & other  writing  upon  it ; 
which  being  taken  off,  Sr  James  caus’d 
him  imediately  to  he  hung  up  upon 
ye  gallousat  Tyburn.  The  gold  Gordget 
he  kept  himself ; & told  yc  whole  affair 
at  Sr  John  Wolstonholm’s  my  great 
grandfather's  table,  S*  Philip  Mathews 
my  Grandfather,  & his  w ife  my  grand- 
mother being  present,  which  latter  told 
it  to  me,  M.  D.- Margaret  Daw- 

son. 

On  the  Modern  Improvements  and 
Refinements  in  the  English  Lan- 
guage. 

“ How  colons  is  oar  language  lately  grown  !” 
Butler's  Satires. 

IT  will,  I think,  be  readily  admitted, 
that  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
line  prefixed  as  a motto  to  the  present 
essay,  was  a man  who  understood  (to 
use  an  expression  of  the  new  school) 
the  perfectibility  ofwhicH  our  language 
was  capable,  infinitely  better  than  any 
other  writer  of  his  time.  Being  well 
convinced  that  the  trammels  and  en- 
cumbrances under  which  the  muse  la- 
boured from  too  close  an  observance 
of  the  rules  laid  dow»  by  the  critics. 


and  studiously  followed  by  our  impas- 
sioned devotees,  was  a great  hinderance 
to  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  poetic  art,  and  finding  no  great 
reason  to  admire  the  fine-drawn  tex- 
ture and  silvery  smoothness  of  expres- 
sion that  about  his  time  began  to  per- 
vade our  compositions  in  verse,  Butler 
thought  proper  to  mark  out  a new  line 
of  conduct  for  himself,  and,  iuso  doing, 
gave  to  our  language  a turn,  a varia- 
tion, and  what  in  this  age  must  be  con- 
sidered a refinement,  ot  which  scarcely 
any  one  at  that  time  could  have  thought 
it  susceptible. 

In  the  compositions  of  Butler,  it  was 
all  one  to  him,  in  turning  a sentence 
into  verse,  whether  he  began  at  the  be- 
ginning, the  middle,  or  the  end  ; he 
was  complete  master  of  the  language, 
as  he  was  of  his  subject ; and  could 
shuffle,  cut,  and  transpose  a distich  into 
as  many  different  views  and  situations, 
and  with  as  much  facility  and  adroit- 
ness as  a juggler  can  pack  a set  of 
cards  ; at  all  times  finishing  his  work  in 
a substantial  manner,  with  a proper 
quantum  ofsound  reason  and  good  ster- 
ling rhyme. 

But  as  it  is  purposed,  in  these  re- 
marks, to  keep  to  1,1  humble  prose,” 
maugre  the  allurements  of  a theme 
so  bewitching  as  that  of  poesy,  even  in 
her  Hudibrastic  dress,  I return  to  the 
matter  at  first  intended-  for  considera- 
tion, and  proceed  to  notice  a few  of  the 
modern  improvements  which  have  ren- 
dered our  mother  tongue  so  exceed- 
ingly copious  and  expressive  as  we  find 
it  in  the  present  day. 

Among  the  many  profound  geniuses 
who  have  laboured  to  bring  our  lan- 
guage to  its  present  improved  state, 
a distinguished  orator  in  our  house  of 
representatives  seems  to  have  taken  the 
most  pains  to  embellish  it  with  words 
of  superior  elegance.  This  gentleman, 
whose  oratory  is  at  all  times  luminous, 
and  certain  to  command  attention,  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  parliament,  enter- 
tained the  House  with  a long  descant 
upon  the  gtillibUity  of  the  English  na- 
tion. Whether  the  learned  member 
was  correct  in  his  application  of  the 
term  I cannot  say,  having  not  yet 
thoroughly  ascertained  its  full  import  ; 
hut  of  this  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  our  future  lexicographers  will  be- 
much  indebted  to  him  for  sanctioning 
a word  so  well  calculated  to  enrich  our 
language,  and  which  will  most  cer- 
tainly have  his  name  appended  to  it. 
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as  an  authority  of  the  first  consequence, 
in  their  next  publication  of  a national 
dictionary. 

This  able  senator,  in  the  extreme  fer- 
vour of  hiseloquence  on  a late  clapper- 
clawing occasion,  did  not  even  hesitate 
to  tell  his  majesty’s  ministers,  that  they 
were  totally  incapable  of  performing 
the  duties  of  their  office,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  become  completely  stultified, 
&c.  This  sort  of  epithet,  so  classical 
and  appropriate  wheu  thoroughly  un- 
derstood through  the  medium  of  a pro- 
per vocabulary,  cannot  fail  to  add,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  tothestultiloquence 
of  every  society,  from  the  august  assem- 
bly where  our  national  affairs  are  dis- 
cussed, to  the  enlightened  converzalione 
of  our  fashionable  evening  parties,  and 
the  friendly  soupers  of  the  Pic  Nic 
Society. 

To  the  6ame  source,  I believe,  we  are 
also  indebted  for  another  word  equally 
elegant  and  refined.  We  may  now  no 
longer  expect  to  have  our  feelings 
shocked  at  the  recital  of  those  unlucky 
rows  and  blowings-up  that  sometimes 
will  unavoidably  happen  in  the  best 
regulated  companies ; these  Iricisms 
will  be  discarded  from  our  language; 
and  the  more  familiar  term  jobation 
( Anglice , a jawing)  will  be  found  most 
beautifully  expressive  upon  that  sub- 
ject. 

Another  worthy  mcmbecof  the  lower 
house, w ho  sometimes  will  “out  with  his 
nouns,”  and  whose  oratory  at  all  times 
claims  a superiority  in  pointof  elegance 
of  style,  was,  I recollect,  a short  time 
since,  pourtrayed  by  some  wicked  cari- 
caturist in  the  attitude  of  a Demos-, 
thenes,  and  exhibited  in  most  of  our 
print  shops,  delivering  one  of  his  famous 
harangues,  wiiereiu  he  tells  t lie  w orthy- 
representatives  of  the  people,  that  the 
government  is  not  worth  three  pounds 
seventeen  shillings  and  six  pence , or 
some  such  sum,  and  that  we  shall  soon 
find  ourselves  completely  diddled  and 
undone. —The  celebrated  song,  “ lie 
diddled  me  out  of  my  deary f snug  with 
so  much  erlal  by  Grimaldi,  at  >ad!er's- 
wells,  will  he  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious  critic  is  to  the  pro- 
priety and  excellence  of  this  uselul  part 
of  speech. 

In  matters  of  “ Litter  attire"  (as  Ca- 
pel  Lolft  has  it)  we  have  also  made 
some  astonishing  improvements  : the 

prospectus  of  almost  every  work  now  in- 
forms us,  that  the  thing  will  be  done  in 
stereotype^  or  seme  other  sort  oi  un- 
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proved  typography.  We  have,  more- 
over, an  admirable  kind  of  publication 
in  the  fashionable  Ana's*  which  have 
been  of  late  much  attended  to  by  the 
booksellers  of  the  metropolis,  and  which, 
in  regard  to  valuable  information  and 
agreeable  amusement,  may  l>e  said  lo 
contain  generally  the  bulk  of  folios 
w ithin  the  compass  of  a nutshell.  These 
compilations  are  now  become  extremely 
popular  in  all  circles  of  society,  and, 
from  the  nature  of  their  contents,  must 
essentially  contribute  to  the  edification 
and  improvement  of  every  one  that  will 
give  them  an  attentive  perusal.  The 
IE ulpoliana,  the  Swiftian  a,  and  several 
others,  have  already  issued  from  the 
shops  of  our  modern  Jacob  Tonsons 
and  £dmund  Curlls  : and  it  is  with 
much  satisfaction  we  find,  that  at  an 
emporium  no  less  respectable  in  the 
small  way,  the  public  may  be  supplied 
with  au  useful  melange  of  information 
and  amusement  in  the  Paclcw uodiana, 
recently  published  in  Gracechurch  street, 
by  the  celebrated  aulbort  and  razor- 
vender  of  that  place,  embellished  w ith  a 
frontispiece  finely  engraved. 

This  volume,  1 have  no  doubt,  will 
amply  repay  the  expense  of  a purchase 
and  perusal : and,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  table  of  its  contents,  bids  fair  to  out- 
rival most  of  the  publications  of  a simi- 
lar kind  which  have  lately  come  before 
the  public.  Among  the  subjects  treated 
of  arc  I he  following,  at  once  interesting 
and  important  to  every  one,  viz. 

How  to  strop  a razor. 

How  to  lather  and  shave  yourself. 

How  to  get  money. 

Ilow  to'  keep  it  when  you  have  got 
it. 

How  to  manage  when  you  have  got  too 
much  of  it. 

How  to  shave  yourself  on  horseback, 
&c.  * 


* A waggish  sort  oi  a gentleman,  the  other 
day,  in  a coffee-house,  was  attempting  ts 
come  at  the  origin  of  this  elegant  termination, 
lie  observed,  that  it  might  probably  be  de- 
rived from  anas,  which  is  the  general  Laun 
term  l’or  ducks,  geese,  an  . such  kind  of 
poultry  ; and  that  this  was  the  more  likely, 
as  some  works  of  lliis  kind  were  known  to 
abound  a great  deal  in  quack- try.  It  was 
■likewise  conjectured,  that  the  word  might  be 
a corruption  of  ano;  which  probably  bore 
some  allusiou  to  the  fate  of  these  works  a 
posteriori. 

"■  t Author  of  the  “ Goldfinch’s  Nest/* 
" Dialogues,”  £vc.  £cc. 
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One  thing,  however,  is  much  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  rapid  sale  of  this 
work  (for  1 understand  a second  edition 
is  already  called  for).  From  the  well 
known  talent  of  this  ingenious  writer  at 
sharp  strokes  of  wit  and  keen  iron-y,  I 
ain  afraid  his  remarks  will  prove  so  cut- 
ting to  the  feelings  of  some  of  our  ad* 
venturers  in  the  (inn  department,  that 
the  public  will  be  deprived  of  a vast 
fund  of  amusement  which  l had  anti- 
cipated would  soon  meet  the  eye  in  the 
olomonianu,  the  Radfordiuna , the  Day 
and  Marlinitina,  See.  &c. 

The  editors  of  our  diurnal  publica- 
tions arc  by  no  means  backward  in 
rendering  their  best  assistance  to  pro- 
mote these  refinements,  so  necessary  to 
raise  our  language  to  the  most  per- 
fectible state.  The  newspapers  of  Mon- 
day generally  inform  us,  that  there  was 
a pretty  good  “ sprinkling ” of  genteel 
company  the  day  before  m the  prome- 
nades of  llvde-park  and  Kensington- 
gardens;  and  on  the  following  day  we 
are  sometimes  told,  that  there  has  also 
been  a good  “ sprinkling"  of  wheat.  at 
the  Corn  Exchange  on  Monday’s  mar- 
ket. Of  this  last  circumstance  I never 
entertain  the  least  doubt  ; for  I some- 
times visit  tire  place,  and  have  been 
aDcle  deep  in  these  “ sprinklings"  of 
various  kinds  of  grain  ; but  the  truth 
of  the  former  I was  inclined  to  dis- 
believe (being  myself  old  fashioned 
enongh  to  go  to  a place  of  worship 
twice  every  Sunday),  until  I was  in- 
formed, the  other  day,  that  the  parson 
of  a parish  not  far  from  our  neighbour- 
hood, who,  by-lhe-bye,  is  reckoned  a 
very  good  sort  of  a man,  had  well  nigh 
met  with  a serious  accident  in  being 
fpill  from  his  horse  a few  Sundays  ago, 
•while  taking  a turn  among  the  eques- 
trians in  Rotien-rou'.  * 

In  the  state  of  refinement  to  which 
xre  have  already  attained,  common  ex- 
ressions  will  not  do  at  ail ; something 
igh-sounding,  and  above  t he  compre- 
hension of  the  vulgar,  is  always  found 
best  to  suit  the  nonce : thus,  in  a late 
account  of  a heavy  fall  of  rain  given  in 
one  of  oiir  journals,  we  were  informed, 
that  the  streets  and  lanes  of  a certain 
district  were  in  a complete  state  of  irri- 
gation : anr4  in  some  remarks  lately 
made  on  the  dreadful  fire  at  Covenl- 
garden  theatre,  it  was  wisely  observed, 
that  it  was  a great  wonder  this  kind  of 
accident  did  not  happen  oftener  at  such 
places,  from  the  ignitabilily  of  the  ma- 
terials with  which  they  abound, 


A gentleman  of  no  small  taste  in 
these  matters  lately  paid  a visit  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  had  in  his  parlour 
an  excellent  grand  piano  forte  of  the 
upright  make  ; when,  after  touching 
the  instrument,  he  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing some  surprise,  that  the  mecha- 
nic who  made  so  good  an  article  did  not 
express  himself  with  more  elegance  on 
the  front  board,  and  style  himself,  “ Ma- 
nufacturer of  Vertical  Grand  Pianos,” 
instead  of  the  uncouth  and  antiquated 
term  “ upright,”  which  had,  as  he  ob- 
served, become  nearly  obsolete,  and 
was,  in  fact,  a complete  bore.  This 
same  gentleman,  as  I am  informed, 
once,  when  on  ajourney  in  the  country, 
wrote  a letter  to  a friend  in  London, 
•wherein  he  made  great  complaints  of 
the  bad  accommodation  he  met  with 
on  the  road  ; observing,  that  the  wine 
and  spirits  at  all  the  inns  were  sophisti- 
cated,* and  that  he  could  not  get  a 
wink  of  sleep  at  nights,  from  the  ex- 
treme pulicosity  of  the  beds,  &e.  Heat 
the  same  time  referred  his  friend  (who 
wf(s  of  an  antiquarian  turn)  to  the  first 
part  of  Shakspearc’s  Henry  the  IVth, 
act  2,  to  prove,  that  many  ages  ago 
our  fathers  had  good  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  same  sort  of  inconveni- 
ence. 

On  our  late  ministers  bringing  out 
what  is  termed  the  Budget  (not  having 
at- that  time  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
our  improved  phraseology),  I was  in- 
duced to  inquire,  whence  the  word,  as 
used  in  that  sense,  could  be  derived  : 
the  cyxly  information  1 could  gain  was, 
that  it  nas  a parliamentary  expres- 
sion ; and  after  referring  to  the  dic- 
tionaries 1 was  as  much  at  a loss,  find- 
ing its  general  definition  to  be,  “ a 
thing  easily  borne  or  carried."  How 
far  this  explanation  corresponds  with 
the  feelings  of  his  majesty’s  liege  sub, 
jects,  who  are  so  much  in  the  habit 
of  bearing  the  weight  of  these  Budgets , 
I will  not  take  upon  me  to  say. 

From  almost  every  incident  that  now 
comes  before  the  public,  we  date  the 
origin  of  some  important  addition  to 
our  language.  We  therefore  frequently 
meet  with  advertisements,  &c.  wherein 
we  are  told,  that  persons  may  have 


* To  open  the  eyes  of  honest  John  Ball, 
in  a matter  to  him  of  the  first  importance,  in 
one  of  our  medical  journals,  lately  published, 
will  be  found  an  essa , under  tb e familiar 
title  of  “ Dietetic • Empiricism  or,  the  So- 
phistication of  bread,  Butter,  Milk,  dj-c.” 
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the  fronts  of  their  houses  compo'd,  or 
their  kitchen  fire-places  anti  culinary 
utensils  Rumfordized , at  a very  small 
expense;  nay,  my  footboy  told  me,  the 
other  day,  that  he  had  learned  to  Mar- 
tinize  my  boots  in  a,  very  peculiar  man- 
ner. 

There  are  several  words  in  the  lan- 
guage which  onr  ancestors  foolishly 
considered  as  quite  ofopposite  meaning, 
hut  which  the  more  enlightened  'im- 
provers of  the  present  age  have  dis- 
covered to  be  synonymous ; nay,  they 
have,  in  some  instances,  in  their  great 
wisdom,  thought  fit  to  invert  the  very 
sense  of  their  phrases  in  tolo,  thereby 
rendering  the  signification  infinitely 
more  useful  and  extensive.  The  word 
apology,  for  instance,  is  nnw-a-days 
commonly  put  to  express  the  direct 
opposite  to  the  meaning  assigned  to 
it  in  all  onr  dictionaries.  Obnoxious 
is  also  a term  which,  according  to  the 
new  plan,  is  used  for  the  adjective 
noxious,  or  offensive ; whereas  our 
forefathers  considered  it  a word  syno- 
nymous with  liable : as  also,  with  them , 
to  apologize  meant  to  defend  or  jus- 
tify. • 

It  is  not  unusual,  in  conversation,  to 
hear  such  terms  as  these;  “ a dashing 
fellow,’'  “ a dead  wall,"  “ a natty 
waistcoat,”  “ small  clothes”  that  are 
sufficiently  visible,  “ Invisible  petti- 
coats,” “ a bran  new  hat,”  &c.  and 
some  of  these  expressions  are  also  found 
to  adorn  the  works  of  our  most  cele- 
brated authors.  This  latter  expression, 
though  generally  used  in  the  above  base 
orthography,  is,  I believe,  a genuine 
and  ancient  phrase;  I imagine  it  to  be 
a compound  of  the  Scottish  word  bra 
and  new,  commonly  said  of  any  new 
article  of  dress  that  is  remarkably  fine 
or  gallfly,  which  bra  signifies,  as  did 
also  our  old  English  word  brave.  These 
and  such  like  epithets,  I have  no  doubt, 
might  be  easily  traced  to  a very  remote 
origin ; and  being  warranted  both  by 
antiquity  and  modern  usage,  I would 
not  have  them  confined  merely  to  collo- 
quial matters,  when  they  form  so  agree- 
able a mixture  with  the  great  number 
of  spick  and  span  articles  that  have  been 
received  into  our  catalogue. 

But  the  great  refinements  of  which 
we  are  witnesses  in  the  present  dav, 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  our  literary 
concerns,  the  senate-house,  or  the  pul- 
pit ; a considerable  share  of  this  per- 
fectibility of  taste  is  now  grown  familiar 
•to  all  classes  ; nor  cun  we  even  except 


that  part  of  the  community  who  were 
wont  to  be  considered  as  the  most  illite- 
rate and  uninformed.  Who  can  but  ad- 
mire the  attic  taste  displayed  in  the  ad- 
vertisements of  an  enterprising  city  wig- 
maker,  inserted  in  the  daily  papers  ? the 
elegance  of  diction  must  be  admired  by 
every  one.  TIis  “ Fac  simile  of  the 
human  head”  is  there  stated  to  be 
“ elegantly  arranged  in  the  most  fi- 
nished style  of  perfection,  by  himself 
and  assistants,  men  of  the  first  eminence 
in  the  profession.”  They  are  said  to  be 
“ superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
hitherto  brought  forward and  may 
he  worn,  by  either  ladies  or  gentlemen, 
according  to  “ whatever  system  their 
taste  may  suggest,”  from  the  puerile 
or  childish.ra.ron  to  the  most  formidable 
Brutus  that  possibly  can  be  conceived. 
It  is  added,  that  their  “ semblance  to 
nature,  adhesion  to  the  head,  elegant 
simplicity  of  form,  and  other  inesti- 
mablequalitk's,  inconteslibly  prove  their 
superiority”  over  all  the  wigs  in  the 
world.  This  wonderful  “ aehmi,  or 
the  perfection  of  human  nature,”  is  to 
be  had  at  his  “ Emporium ” in  Bisliops- 
gate-street,  where  artists  of  the  first 
abilities  arc  constantly  ready  to  attend 
on  such  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  may 
favour  him  with  their  commands. 

The  following,  exhibited  on  the  pre- 
mises of  a Sione-mason,  who.  it  would 
appear,  is  likewise  a poet  of  no  mean 
talents,  may  also  serve  to  shew  the 
perfection  we  have  attained  in  matters 
of  this  description:  “ Monuments  fi- 
nished with  appropriate  sepulchral  de- 
vices, grave  stones  of  every  description, 
epitaphs  in  prose  or  verse  composed  in<* 
style  eulogiac, scriptural,  descriptive,  or 
pathetic.”  Though  the  first  of  these 
specimens  may  by  some  be  thought  not 
quite  free  from  barber-isms,  nobody  will 
deny  the  palm  of  superior  excellence  to 
the  ingenious  composer  of  the  latter, 
who  is  evidently  a man  of  taste  and 
erudition,  and  whose  works  will  most 
certainly  remain  en -graven  until  that 
period  when 

the  brats  consumes. 

The  busto  moulders,  and  I lie  deep  cut  marbl% 
Unsteady  lo  the  steel,  gives  up  its  charge. 

But  even  these  embellishments  will  be 
found  trivial,  when  compared  with  the 
vast  improvements  we  have  made  in  our 
national  nomenclature,  both  in  regard 
to  persons  and  things.  Our  ears  are  now 
no  lunger  offended  (unless  in  the  most 
uneulighteued  company)  by  those  loath- 
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some  expressions,  the  small  pox,  the 
cuwpox,  sore  eyes,  fee.  There,  with  other 
disorders  no  less  atllicling,  have,  by  the 
great  improvements  in  medical  know- 
ledge, assumed  a much  less  formidable 
aspect  than  in  the  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers ; nor  have  onr  writers  been 
backward  in  bringing  our  language  to 
correspond  in  expression  with  the  mild 
and  harmless  nature  of  these  complaints. 
The  terms  adopted  for  this  purpose  are 
particularly  soft,  and  such  as  cannot 
give  offence  to  the  nicest  ear.  The 
variolous  infection,  the  vaccine  inocula- 
tion, and  the  ophthalmia,  sound  tar  more 
agreeable  than  the  rude  terms  before 
®sed;  and,  in  fact,  none  other  can  be 
cow  mentioned  in  company  that  has 
the  least  claim  to  good-breeding,  wilh- 
«mt  subjecting  the  speaker  to  imputa- 
tions of  the  grossest  ignorance. 

That  harmless  and  inoffensive  race  of 
female  artisans,  the  privy-counsellors 
and  aides-de-camp  of  our  wives  and 
daughters,  formerly  classed  manluu- 
vfikers,  are  now  no  longer  known  by 
the  name  of  that  honourable  sister- 
hood : a modern  fa ncy-dress- maker 

piques  herself  as  much  upon  her  supe- 
riority over  a sister  of  the  gown  and 
boddice  who  happens  to  retain  the  old- 
fashioned  cognomen,  as  a country  bone- 
setter  who  writes  accoucheur  over  his 
door  feels  himself  elevated  above  the 
sphere  of  an  humble  professor  of  the 
worshipful  fraternity  ot  Barber-Chirur- 
geons—  a-propos,  our  corn-doctors  are 
now  called  chiropodists,  I suppose  trom 
Chiron  (for  1 have  not  searched  into  the 
etymology  ot  the  word),  who,  we  all 
know,  was  a great  master  ot  physic, 
and,  it  is  not  unlikely,  taught,  his  pupil 
Jchillcs  the  best  mode  of  eradicating 
corns  at  the  same  time  be  delivered 
him  his  lectures  on  pedestrian  exercises, 
to  which  these  excrescences  must  with- 
out doubt  prove  extremely  inconve- 
nient. 

There  is  another  set  of  useful  mem- 
bers of  societv,'  which  in  our  country 
towns  and  villages  have,  till  ot  late, 
been  content  with  the  humble  appella- 
tion of  horse-leech  and  ccic-doctor. 
Some  of  these,  I find,  in  emulation 
of  their  sapient  brethren,  the  ancient 
ferrers,  or  farriers,  of  our  metropolis, 
have  conferred  upon  themselves  a title 
highly  pre-eminent,  that  of  veterinary 
surgeon,  which  has  now  become  a most 
learned  anil  honourable  profession,  and 
not  thought  unworthy  the  atlention  and 
study  of  our  .young  nobility  and  gentry, 


who  find  it  extremely  improving  to  de- 
vote a chief  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
business  of  the  stable  and  the  horse- 
infirmary. 

A turtle-eating  alderman,  and  ablack- 
guard  prize-fighter  that  can  stand  a 
sound  beating,  arc  now  both  recognised 
by  one  expressive  word.  I suppose  this 
refinement  had  its  origin  with  that  junta 
of  our  worthy  peers  who,  though  no 
great  heroes  themselves,  feel  an  infinite 
deal  of  pleasure  in  beholding  and  re- 
warding the  skill  of  their  proteges  in 
the  pugilistic  exhibitions  of  fCormwood 
Semis  ond  Sir  John  Scabright’s  park. 
The  term  glutton,  whether  at  a light 
or  at  a feast,  is  now  indiscriminately 
applied  to  every  man  ot  true  bottom. 

Our  public  exhibitions  and  places  of 
amusement  also  come  in  lor  their  share 
in  similar  titles  of  distinction  : the  vul- 
gar English  appellations  formerly  given 
to  the  rarcc  shovos  of  the  metropolis 
now  no  longer  exist.  Whilst  our  un- 
derstandings are  enlightened  in  behold- 
ing the  wonders  displayed  in  the  Eidou - 
ranion , the  Eidophmikon,  and  the  Cos- 
■m  or  am  it,  we  feel  no  less  gratification  to 
the  senses  in  witnessing  the  striking 
effect  of  the  Panorama , the  terrific  illu- 
sions of  the  Phantasmagoria,  and  the 
astonishing  feats  performed  by  that  sage 
potentate  and  philosopher  lugleby  the 
First,  emperor  of  all  the  conjurors. 

Our  shops  and  warehouses  are  now  all 
converted  into  emporiums  and  depots , 
whilst  our  coal  sheds  and  potatoe-slails 
have  become  cheap  repositories  and 
repertories  ;*  our  milk-houses  are  called 
laclai  turns ; and  our  bill-stickers  style 
themselves  paper-hangers  : in  fine,  such 
are  the  many  and  vast  improvements 
our  language  has  received  in  t he  space 
of  a few  years, both  in  regard  to  copious- 
ness and  elegance  of  expression,  that 
litlie  doubt  can  be  entertained,  the 
period  is  not  far  distant  when  our 
improved  English  shall  out-rival  the 
most  famous  tongues  ot  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Let  us,  therefore,  no 
longer  hold  in  estimation  those  would- 
be  philosophers  and  dabbling  improvers 
of  our  language,  Raleigh,  Hooker, 
and  Bacon;  were  they  to  visit  our 
lower  sphere,  and  behold  the  perfection 
to  which  we  have  attained  in  the  present 
day,  they  would  shrink  back  in  amaze- 
ment; and,  moreover,  be  not  a little 


■*  There  has  been  l.alefv  opened  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  a new  Rhedarium,  or  repo- 
sitory for  horses  aud  carriages. 
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surprised  to  find,  that  they  could  neither 
read  nor  understand  a modern  publica- 
tion; and  would  be  equally  shocked  at 
the  discovery,  that  the  great  mass  of 
their  countrymen  understood  equally  as 
little  of  theirs. 

Islington,  Dec.  17,  1S03.  N.  SLONE. 
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( Continued.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 
sin, 

I HAVE  just  perused,  with  consider- 
able pleasure,  Mr.  Halls  sensible 
and  well  intended  strictures  on  the  Latin 
Grammar,  which  were  inserted  in  No. 
324  of  your  interesting  Miscellany.  That 
there  are  some  errors,  some  defects,  and 
some  redundancies,  in  the  Eton  abridge- 
ment of  Lily’s  grammar,  cannot  be  de- 
nied. But,  as  this  work  is,  usually,  put 
into  the  hands  of  young  persons  who 
have  the  benefit  of  a tutor’s  instruc- 
tion, little  mischief  has,  1 apprehend, 
ever  arisen  from  its  imperfections.  Still, 
since  they  must  be  considered  as  great 
blemishes,  and,  from  the  extensive  use 
of  the  work,  a sort  of  national  oppro- 
brium, they  ought  to  be  corrected.  The 
later  editions  of  this  work  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a small  number  of  notes, 
compiled  chiefly — l believe,  taken  en- 
tirely— from  a small  Latin  Grammar 
composed  by  Mr.  Owen,  the  rector  of 
Warrington.  These,  doubtless,  .have 
their  use  ; but  I am  inclined  to  tiiink, 
that  if  the  well-known  compiler  and 
editor  had  directed  his  attention  to  the 
revision  and  amendment  of  the  text, 
rather  than  to  the  less  laborious  em- 
ployment of  scattering  a parcel  of  notes 
over  its  pages,  hewould  have  performed, 
if  not  a more  profitable,  at  least  a inure 
praise-worthy  task. 

Mr.  Hall  observes,  that  the  error, 
“ that  impersonal  verbs  have  no  nomi- 
native, having  once  got  into  the  gram- 
mars of  the  Latin  language,  has  been, 
like  many  others,  copied  and  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation, 
ever  since  the  days  of  Henry  VI1L” 
This  observation  is,  perhaps,  in  a great 
degree,  true.  But  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  unqualified  charge.  If  he  wiil 
look  into  a recent  publication,  “ Insti- 
tutes of  Latin  Grammar,”  bv  Mr.  Grant, 
be  will  find  (page  130),  impersonal  verbs 
defined  to  be,  not  such  as  have  no  nomi- 
native, but  such  as  “ do  not  admit 
a person  as  their  nominative."  Different 


definitions  have,  certainly,  been  ®-ivea 
by  grammarians ; but  this  appears  To  be, 
according  to  their  name  and  nature, 
their  characteristic  distinction.  The 
verb  is  essential  to  a sentence  ; and 
being  the  word  of  affirmation  or  assertion 
(rather  than,  as  Mr.  Hall  writes,  of 
action,  for  participles  denote  action, 
although,  in  a sentence,  they  are  in- 
adequate to  the  service  of  (he  verb  , 
it  is,  naturally,  evident,  that  something 
must  be  affirmed  or  predicated  bv  it*; 
or.  in  other  words,  that  it  must  have 
some  nominative  or  subject,  expressed 
or  understood.  If  he  will  look  into  t be 
same  work  (p.  132),  be  will  find,  that, 
after  discussing  the  various  nominatives 
to  impersonal  verbs,  the  same  gram- 
marian subjoins,  “ There  have  been 
great  disputes  among  grammarians 
about  the  nominative  understood  be- 
fore impersonal  verbs,  when  it  cannot 
be  obviously  supplied  by  some  pronoun 
understood,  an  infinitive  mood,  or  a 
part  of  a sentence.  Some  have  supposed 
res,  negotium,  nature,  &v.  ora  nomina- 
tive of  cognate  signification  with  the 
verb,  to  be  understood.  None  of  these 
suppositions  is  found  applicable  in  every 
instauce.  The  truth,  perhaps,  is,  that 
no  nominative  is,  or  ever  was  under- 
stood ; but  that  such  impcrsnnals  (mean- 
ing those  denoting  certain  operations  of 
nature,  as  pluil,  gelat,  fee.  , before  the 
distinctions  in  language  arising  from 
the  analysis  of  a proposition  into  its 
constituent  parts  of  a subject  and  predi- 
cate (the  latter  comprehending  the  co- 
pula, or  word  of  assertion,  and  the 
attribute),  were  attended  to,  originally 
constituted  a compendious  and  simple 
method  of  expressing,  in  one  word,  an 
entire  event  in  the  aggregate,  especialhr.. 
in  regard  to  those  operations  of  nature 
beyond  human  power,  and  in  which 
the  subject  or  agent  is  invisible;  and 
that  plait,  in  itself,  is  fully  equivalent  to 
“ Jt  ™'»S  “ Rain  is,”  “ Kain  falls," 
Imber  decidet,  or  Tempestas  i st  pluvia- 
Hf.”  In  this  remark  the  writer  is  borne 
out  by,  I believe,  the  authority  of  the 
great  Dr.  Adam  ?mith;  and  these  are, 
perhaps,  the  only  impersonal*  whose 
subject  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
determine. 

Mr.  Grant  concludes  his  remarks  on 
other  i m personals,  by  observing,  “ that 
they  have  never  been  supposed  to  have 
a person  as  their  nominative  ; and 
hence  arises  the  name  impersonal.  He 
adds,  “ Phis-  observation  may  be  ex- 
tended further,  for  they  do  not  adu n* 
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as  a nominative  the  name  of  any  ani- 
mated being.”  II  Mr.  Hall  will  take 
the  trouble  of  looking  into  the  same 
■work  (under  Syntax,  lrom  p. ‘217  to 
he  will  see  the  method  of  con- 
struing such  phraseologies  as  licet  mihi 
txirc,  &c.  fully  and  clearly  explained. 
In  the  same  useful,  but  unassuming, 
work,  many  of  the  defects  of  our  com- 
mon grammars  will  be  tound  supplied, 
and  mauv  of  their  errors  detected. 

1 shall  now  conclude  with  a few  re- 
marks on  Mr.  Hall's  objection  to  a rule, 
or,  perhaps,  rather  an  example,  of  Bai- 
ley's. 1 will  not  deny,  that  a more  ap- 
propriate example  than  what  Bailey 
quotes  might  have  been  adduced.  V ou 
will, however,  observe,  that  Bailey  does 
not  assert,  “ that  the  dative  is  governed 
by  commilitones ,”  but  that  “ nouns 
compounded  with  con  require  a datixe 
after  them.”  He,  therefore,  does  not, 
strictly  speaking,  attribute  to  them  the 
government  ol  the  dative.  1 hat  many 
nouns  compounded  with  con , such  as 
cognalus,  roncotor,  confinis,  &c.  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  dative,  is  unquestionable  ; 
but  whether,  in  many  instances,  the  da- 
tive be  governed  by  a noun,  or  by  the 
substantive  verb,  is,  in  a grammatical 
point  of  view,  a matter  of  little  conse- 
quence. l or  the  truth  is,  that,  in  strict 
propriety  of  speech,  the  dative  is  go- 
verned by  neither.  No  word  governs 
the  dative.  “ X empe  nullum  nomen , 
verbuniy  nut  partieipium,  proprib  regil 
dativum  ; jungilur  tauten  casus  tile,  ut 
nomini,  sic  verbo,  el  participio,  quo  sig- 
nifipetur  tie  qu  is  it  io , sive , ut  loquuvlur 
seholce  finis  cui.”  Oxford  Grammar. 
Another  grammar  observes,  D aliens 
non  projirie  quidem  ab  adjeclivis , out 
ul/d  oralionis  parte  regilur  ; sediis  aplb 
adjungilur . ubi  de  objecto , sive  subjeelo 
c.cquisilionis  nut  adcmpUonis,  comm  obi 
vcl  iiicommodi,  item  de  fine,  sernio  esl. 
bee  Voss.  I’onstr.  c.  12  & ol.  LrsiU. 
p.  6.. — It  is  well  known,  that,  in  Latin, 
the  genitive  of  anoun  substantive,  v.  Inch 
is  o-overned  bv  another  substantive,  is 
often  turned  into  the  dative  ; thus  7 u 
decus  omne  luis — lug.  Jrutri  cedes' 
fiient  pet  vice — Ter.  Adelph.  5,  7,  14,  lor 
J'ratris,  my  brother's  house  will  become 
a thoroughfare  j and  therefore  wemight 
be  allowed,  upon  this  principle,  to  write 
either  comp  tilt  tones  Jasonis,  or  Jusoni. 
The  latter  construction  is, however,  fol- 
lowed chiefly  by  the  poets.  Perhaps,  in 
the  instance  alluded  io,  it  might  Lave 
breu  more  regular  to  say , that  cron  I,, 
rather  than  conimiliLoncs , v.as  loliowed 


the  Litany , %C. 

by  . Tasoni , upon  the  principle  of  the 
well  known  rule,  that  sum,  used  in  the 
third  person  for  httbeo,  is  said  to  govern 
the  dative.  But  as  no  words  do  govern 
the  dative;  us  nouns  as  well  as  verbs 
are  followed  by  the  dative;  and  as  the 
sense  is  essentially  the  same,  whether 
Jusoni  is  supposed  to  follow  the  noun 
or  the  verb;  1 do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Bailey  can,  *vith  propriety,  be  charged 
with  an  error  of  any  material  conse- 
quence. Should  these  cursory  remarks 
suit  your  Magazine,  they  are  freely  at 
its  service.  They  come  from  a respect- 
ful old  reader,  although 

A NEW  CORRESPONDENT. 

Jan.  4,  1S09. 


To  the  Editor  ofi the  European  Magazine . 

SIR, 

SINCE  there  are  nearly  a million  and 
a half  of  people,  some  of  w hom,  we 
may  suppose,  are  not  too  well  instructed, 
that  every  Sunday  hear  the  Litany,  and 
other  prayersof  the  church  ofEngland, 
read  ; and  there  are,  at  It  ast,  thirteen 
thousand  different  clergymen  employed 
in  reading  them  ; care  ought  to  betaken 
that  these  prayers  be  generally  under- 
stood. 

Tor  some  lime  after  its  compilation, 
every  attempt  was  made  to  render  the 
prayer-book  as  complete  a manual  ol 
devotion  and  form  of  public  worship  as 
possible.  But  as  a considerable  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  meaning  of  some 
of  our  words  since  that  period,  many  of 
the  prayers  are  not  either  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed or  easily  understood  as  could  be 
wished.  In  the  days  of  Edward  VI. 
for  instance,  when  the  prayer-book 
assumed  nearly  the  form  it  now  has, 
the  word  prevent  signified  to  go  be- 
fore ; whereas  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word  now  is,  not  to  go  before, 
but  to  stop,  binder,  or  oppose.  I am 
led  to  this  remark  from  finding,  that 
the  collect  for  this  day,  the  seventeenth 
al  ter  Trinity,  which  begins,  “ Lord,  we 
pray  thee  that  thy  grace  may  always 
prevent  and.  follow  us,”  was  not  pro- 
perly  understood,  even  by  some  of  the 
better  sort.  The  introducers  of  this 
into  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  no 
doubt,  meant  us  to  express  a desire 
that  the  grace  of  God  may  always  be 
before,  behind,  or  round  about  us.  to 
guard  and  protect  us  from  evil ; w). are- 
as, according  to  the  common,  and  in- 
deed only  acceptation  of  the  word  w ith 
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many,  the  prayer  means,  May  the  grace 
of  God  oppose  or  hinder  us  ; but  it  does 
not  say  from  what.  So  also  in  that 
prayer  towards  the  end  of  the  Commu- 
nion Service,  which  begins,  “ Prevent 
us,  0 Lord,  in  all  our  doings  with  thy 
most  gracious  favour.”  According  to  the 
common  meaning  of  the  words,  some- 
thing is  wanting  to  complete  the  sense. 
Ambiguous  or  durkexpression&in  pra  vers 
to  lie  put  up  by  the  common  people 
ought  certainly  to  be  avoided.  1 or 
though  now  learning  is  much  more 
general  than  at  any  other  period,  and 
numbers  of  the  curates  and  rectors  in 
England,  as  well  as  some  of  those  iu 
Ireland,  are  doing  what  they  can  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  vice,  to  enlighten 
the  common  people,  and  to  prevent 
those  inroads  which,  tor  some  time  past, 
have  been  making  on  the  boundaries  of 
the  Church  by  dissenters  and  others; 
yet,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  there  are 
many,  both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
attached  to  the  Established  Church,  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  understand  some  of 
the  prayers  which  day  after  day  and 
year  after  year  they  have  heard,  and 
they  themselves  put  up  iri  the  church. 

With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  Litany 
where  it  is  said,  “At  the  hour  of  death 
and  in  the  day  of  judgment.  Good  Lord, 
deliver  us,”  were  the  thoughts  expressed 
in  other  words,  it,  perhaps,  would  he 
belter,  and  might  tend  to  lessen  the 
acrimony  of  those  who  carp  at  the 
j vhole  of  the  prayer-book  chiefly  on 
account  of  that  particular  part  of  it. 
For  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  many 
(it  having  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son)  have  got  it  into  their 
heads,  that,  as  the  bishops  and  others 
who  compiled  the  prayer-book  could 
not  divest  themselves  cf  a belief  iu  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  they  introduced 
this  prayer  as  favouring  that  doctrine, 
though  not  avowedly. 

In  one  point  of  view,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed tiiat  this  prayer  looks  as  if  it 
favoured  the  doctrine  of  purgatory. 
The  language  of  scripture  is,  “ As  the 
tree  fails  so  it  will  lie  ; as  death  leaves 
us  judgment  will  find  us.”  To  solicit 
anil  entreat  the  Father  of  the  Cniverse 
that  he  would  assist  and  favour  us  tiii 
we  have  passed  through  that  dark  and 
dreary  vale,  through  which  we  must  all, 
sooner  or  later,  pass,  and  that  our  feet 
may  not  stumble  on  the  dark  mountains 
in  our  journey  thither,  is  evidently  the 
duty  of  every  one.  But  how  far  it  is  our 
duty  1o  entreat  him  to  assist  and  be- 
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friend  us  farther,  that  being  the  bourn 
from  w hich  no  traveller  returns,  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  our  probationary  state, 
I leave  it  to  those  who  have  written  on 
an  intermediate  state,  and  others,  to 
determine.  For  the  sake,  therefore,  of 
peace  and  unanimity,  as  well  as  not  in- 
terrupting that  hue  toue  of  rational 
piety  which  evidently  runs  through  the 
whole  of  the  prayer-book,  if  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory  , or  any  expressions 
favouring  it,  have  been  fo  sted  into  the 
Litany,  these  ought  to  be  expunged. 

I am,  sir. 

Your  constant  reader  and  humble 
servant, 

JAMES  HALL. 

137,  St.  Marlin' s-lane, 

Kov.  9,  1803. 


Asecdotf.s  relative  to  the  Civil  IIis- 

TORY,  RELIGION,  LAWS,  LEARNING, 

Arts,  Commerce,  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, Dresses,  i$'C.  of  the  People 
of  Britain. 

From  the  Landing  of  JVilliam,  Duke 
of  Kormundy,  1066,  to  the  Death  of 
King  John,  1216. 

( Not  commonly , or  hut  partially , noticed 
by  general  Historians.) 

“ To  know 

That  which  before  ns  lies  in  daily  life. 

Is  the  prime  wisdom."  Milton. 

State  of  Religion  during  the  above  Period. 

SOON  after  William  was  seated  on  the 
throne  of  England,  he  seems  to  have 
formed  the  design  of  depriving  the  most 
eminent  of  the  English  clergy  of  (heir 
dignities  in  the  church,  in  order  to  be- 
stow them  on  his  countrymen,  as  he  did 
the  temporalities  on  his  other  courtiers. 
To  accomplish  t!i  is  design  with  the  greater 
ease,  he  engaged  the  pope  to  send  legates 
into  England  for  regulating  the  affairs  of 
the  church,  which  he  pretended  were  in 
gfeat  disorder.  The  popes  were  about 
this  time  beginning  to  assume  the  dicta- 
torial power  over  the  states  of  Europe, 
which  they  af.erwards  carried  to  such 
excess,  and  which  they  exerted  with  a 
high  hand  over  William’s  successors. 
Accordingly,  Pope  Alexanderdespaiihed 
KrmeniVoy,  Bishop  of  Sion,  as  his  legate 
into  England  : aud  this  prelate  was  the 
first  who  had  ever  appeared  iu  that  cha- 
racter in  any  part  of  the  British  islands. 

This  legate  submitted  to  become  the 
instrument  of  the  king’s  tyranny ; and 
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naturally  thought,  that  the  more  violent 
the  exertion  of  power,  the  more  cer- 
tainly did  it  confirm  the  authority  of 
that  court  trom  which  he  derived  his 
commission,  lie  summoned,  therefore, 
a council  of  the  prelates  mid  abbots  at 
Winchester  v and  being  assisted  by  two 
cardinals,.  Peter  and  John,  lie  cited  be- 
fore him  Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, to  answer  for  his  conduct,  't  he 
crimes  he  was  charged  with  were  as  fol- 
low : — For  holding  the  sec  of  Winches- 
ter together  with  that  of  Canterbury  > 
five  officiating  in  the  pall  of  Robert, 
his  predecessor,  and  the  having  re- 
ceived his  own  pall  from  Benedict.  IX. 
who  w as  afterwards  deposed  for  simony 
and  for  intrusion  into  the  papacy. 

These  charges  were  evidently  mere 
pretences  in  I lie  king  and  his  minion 
for  private  purposes ; as  the  practice  of 
Stigand  had  been  the  usual  practice  in 
England,,  and  was  never  any  where  sub- 
jected to  a higher  penalty  than  a resig- 
nation of  one  of  the  sees— the  second 
was  a mere  ceremonial. 

However,  the  degradation  of  the  Bri- 
tish clergy  was  determined  on,  and  the 
like  rigour  was  executed  against  the 
other  English  prelates,  even  to  Aldied, 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  had  set  the 
crown  on  William’s  head,  and  who,  in 
his  last  moments,  left  bis  malediction  to 
that  prince,  on  account  of  the  breach  of 
his  coronation  oath,  and  of  the  extieme 
tyranny  with  which  he  saw  he  was  de- 
termined to  treat  his  English  subjects, 
Cpon  the  deposition  of  Stigand,  I.an- 
franc,  a Milanese  monk  celebrated  for 
his  learning  and  piety,  was  promoted  to 
the  vacant  see.  But  though  this  prelate 
•was  both  learned  and  intentionally  good, 
he  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  court 
of  Rome  ; and  when  ambition  can  be  so 
happy  as  to  cover  its  attempts,  even  to 
the  person  himself,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  principle,  it  is  the  rucst  incurable 
and  inflexible  of  all  human  passions. 
Hence  he  continually  exerted  himself  to 
promote  the  interests  of  Rome  by  every 
stretch  ofsuperstitious  power— a power 
which  became  very  dangerous  to  some 
®f  William’s  successors- -but  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  the  king  over  the  English, 
and  his  extensive  authority  over  the 
foreigners,  kept  him  from  feeling  any 
present  inconveniences  from  it. 

He  retained  the  church  in  great  sub- 
jection as-  w'cl!  as  his  lay  subjects ;.  and 
would  allow  none,  ef  whatever  charac- 
ter, to  dispute  his  sovereign  will  and 
oleasure.  He  prohibited  his  subjects  to- 


acknowledge  any  one  for  pope  whom 
he  himself  had  not  previously  received. 
He  required  that  all  the  ecclesiastical 
canons  voted  in  any  synod  should  first 
be  laid  before  him,  and  ratified  bv  his 
authority.  Even  bulls  or  letters  from 
Rome,  before  they  were  produced,  must 
receive  the  same  sanction  ; and  none  of 
his  ministers  or  barons,  whatever  of- 
fences they  were  guilty  of,  must  be 
subjected  lo  spiritual  censures,  till  lie 
himself  had  given  his  consent  to  their 
■excommunication. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  how- 
ever, he  was  drawn  into  a dispute  with 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  about  investitures  ; 
and  Gregory  wrote  him  a letter,  re- 
quiring him  to  fulfil  his  promise  in  do- 
ing homage  for  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  to  send 
him  over  that  tribute  which  all  his 
predecessors  had  been  accustomed  to 
pay  to  the  vicar  of  Christ.  By  this 
tribute  be  meant  Peter-pence,  which, 
though  at  first  a charitable  donation 
of  the  Saxon  princes,  w’as  interpreted, 
according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the 
Romish  court,  to  be  a badge  of  sub- 
jection acknowledged  by  the  kingdom. 
William  replied,  that  the  money  should 
be  remitted  as  usual,  but  that  he  had 
neither  promised  to  do  homage  to 
Rome,  nor  was  it  in  the  least  his  pur- 
pose to  impose  that  servitude  on  his 
state  :•  and  the  stronger  to  show  Gre- 
gory his- independence,  he  refused,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  complaints  of 
fche  pope,  the  English  bishops  liberty  to 
attend  a general  council  which  that  pon- 
tiff had- summoned  against  his  enemies. 


Eoclesiastical  Affairs  lender  ff  illiam 
linfus . 

William  Rufus  imitated  his  father’s 
example  relative  to  the  church;  and 
prohibited  his  subjects  from  recognising 
any  pope  whom  he  had  not  previously 
acknowledged.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  he  had.  a great  contention  with 
Pope  Urban  about  investitures ; the 
pope  insisting  it  as  his  right  to  grant 
them  only,  and  denounced,  in  full  coun- 
cil, an  excommunication  against  all 
laymen  who  presumed  to  grant  investi 
tures-of  any  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and 
against  all  clergymen  who  accepted  such, 
or  did  homage  to  temporal  princes:  and 
thereason  assigned  for  this  canon  by  the 
pope  (as  related  by  Eadmerus,  who  was< 
present)  was  as  follows  :- — “ It  is  exe- 
crable,” said  his  holiness,  “ to  see  those 
bauds  which  create  a God,  the  Creator 
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of  all  things  (a  power  never  granted  to 
angels),  and  offer  him  a sacrifice  to  the 
Father  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole 
world,  put  between  the  hands  of  a 
prince*  stained  with  blood,  and  pol- 
luted day  and  night  with  obscene  con- 
tacts.”— To  which  all  the  fathers  of  the 
council  cried,  “Amen!  Amen!” 

When  William  heard  of  this  insolent 
resolution,  he  told  the  messenger  of  the 
pope  who  brought  it  to  him,  “ that  by 
the  image  of  Christ  at  Lucca  (his  usual 
oath),  ifhe  did  not  leave  England  imme- 
diately, be  would  pull  out  his  eyes.” — 
The  messenger  required  no  other  audi- 
ence, but  decamped  the  same  day  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer. 

Ecclesiastical  Affairs  under  Henry  I. 

Henry  I.  kept  up  the  spirit  of  his 
Norman  ancestors  in  resisting  the  claims 
of  the  popes  about  investitures,  &c. 
though  much  urged  by  Pascal  II.  who 
then  tilled  the  papal  chair.  He  quoted 
scripture  to  prove,  “ that  Christ  was 
the  door;"  and  thence  inferred,  that  all 
ecclesiastics  must  enter  into  the  church 
through  Christ  alone,  not  through  the 
civil  magistrate  or  any  profane  lay- 
man. “ It  is  monstrous,”  added  the 
pontiff,  “ that  a son  should  pretend  to 
beget  his  father,  or  a man  to  create  his 
god ; priests  are  called  gods  in  scrip- 
ture, as  being  the  vicars  of  Rod  ■;  and 
will  yog,  by  your  abominable  preten- 
sions to  grant  them  their  investiture, 
assume  the  right  of  creating  theiu?”t 

But  however  convincing  these  argu- 
ments appeared  to  the  pope,  they  could 
not  persuade  Henry  to  resign  so  im- 
portant a prerogatives  but  being  a 
man  of  deep  reflection  and  address,  he 
■managed  it  so  as  neither  to  grant  what 
■was  desired,  nor  come  to  an  open  quar- 
rel. The  subsequent  schisms  amongst 
-the  popes  relieved  him  from  this  em- 
barrassment ; and  during  the  remainder 
of  his  reign,  the  church  recovered  a 
considerable  share  of  tranquillity, 

EcclesiasUcahlffnirsunderKivgSlrphen. 

Stephen,  the  better  to  securehjmself 
in  bis  usurped  authority,  submitted  to 
the  see  of  Home;  and  during  this  tur- 
bulent reign,  the  papacy  made  great 
encroaclimcnts -on  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. Eugenius  III.  had  mounted  tiie 
papa!  throne,  and  had  deprived  the 
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Bishop  of  Winchester  ef  the  legantine 
commission,  which  he  conferred  on. 
Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  enemy  and  rival  of  the  former 
legale.  That  pontiff' having  summoned 
a general  council  at  Kheims,  in  Cham- 
pagne, instead  of  allowing  the  church 
of  England,  as  had  been  usual,  to  elect 
■its  own  deputies,  nominated  five  English 
bishops  to  represent  that  church,  and 
required  their  presence  in  the  council. 
This  was  too  much  for  Stephen  to  bear  : 
and  he  refused  the  bishops  permission  to 
attend:  but  the  pope  knew  whom  be 
had  to  deal  with,  and  put  Stephen  and 
his  party  under  an  interdict  *— which 
sentence  was  the  first  of  the  kind  ever 
known  in  England — by  which  divine 
serv  ice  was  prohibited,  and  ail  the  func- 
tions of  religion  ceased,  except  the  bap- 
tism of  infants,  and  the  absolution  of 
dying  persons.  In  short,  this  pope,  pre- 
suming on  Stephen’s  embarrassed  situa- 
tion, not  only  trenched  on  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  by  depriving  the 
king  of  the  right  of  investiture,  hut 
on  the  privileges  of  the  church  and 
clergy.,  by  establishing  the  legantine 
authority,  by  enforcing  celibacy  on  the 
inferior  clergy,  and  by  drawing  all  eccle- 
siastical causes  of  importance  to  Home 
by  appeals. 

Ecclesiastical  Affairs  under  Henry  II' 
The  usurpations  of  the  clergy  on  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Hcnrv 
H.  became  so  rapid,  that  the  contest 
between  the  regale  and  pontificate  was 
really  arrived  at  stick  a crisis  in  England, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  determine, 
whether  the  king  or  the  priests,  parti- 
cularly the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
should  he  sovereign  of  the  kingdom. 
The  aspiring  spirit  of  Henry,  however, 
could  not  brook  this  encroachment- 
From  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
he  showed  a determined  purpose  to  re- 
press all  clerical  usurpations,  and  main- 
tain the  prerogatives  of  his  crown. 

In  order  the  more  effectually  to  do 
this,  he  took  no  part  in  the  schisms 
which  reigned  between  the  two  rival 
popes  at  that  time,  Alexander  and  lie- 
tor  ; he  kept  his  own  clergy  in  strict 
obedience  to  his  will.;  and  the  belter  to 
secure  himself  against  any  opposition 
which  he  might  meet  with  from  the 
clergy,  upon  the  death  of  Theobald, 


* Epist.  St.  Tbora.p. 
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Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  advanced 
to  that  dignity  Bechet,  his  chancellor, 
on  whose  compliance  he  thought  he 
could  entirely  depend. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  pause  on 
the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man 
— whether  we  consider  him  as  a man  of 
extraordinary  fortune,  of  extraordinary 
talents,  or  most  extraordinary  fortitude 
of  miud  and  perseverance. 

Thomas  d Beckct. 

This  celebrated  man  w as  born  in  Lon- 
don, A.D.  J 1 1 9,  and  studied  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Bonpnia, 
the  most  celebrated  seats  of  learning  in 
those  times.  Having  got  into  the  fa- 
vour and  family  of  Theobald,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  he  was  made 
his  archdeacon  ; and  by  the  earnest 
recommemlation  of  that  good  prelate 
to  tiie  king,  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  England,  A.D.  1158.  Id  this  situa- 
tion, lie  paid  his  court  so  successfully  to 
his  royal  master,  by  his  dexterity  in  bu- 
s ness,  his  playful  humour,*  and  volup- 
tuous kind  of  living,  that  be  became 
his  greatest  favourite,  and  chief  compa- 
nion of  his  amusements;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Theobald,  raised  him  to  the 
primacy,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  full 
possession  of  the  church  of  England 
by  his  means.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  Empress  Matilda,  the  king's  mother 
(who  knew  the  temper  of  Beckct  better 
than  her  son),  aided  by  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  this  design  ; Henry’s  fondness  for 
his  favourite  prevailed  ; he  was  elected 
archbishop  at  Westminster ; and  was 
consecrated  at  Canterbury,  June  6,  A.L. 
1162. 


* An  instance  of  this,  and  his  familiarity 
with  the  long,  is  mentioned  by  Filzstcphen. 
One  day,  as  the  king  and  chancellor  were 
riding  together  in  ths  streets  ol  London, 
they  observed  a beggar  who  was  shivering 
witli  cold.  “ Would  it  not  be  a praise-worthy 
tiling,”  said  the  king,  •?  to  give  that  poor 
man  a warm  coat  in  'this  severe  season  ?”■ — 
“ Most  certainly,  sire,”  said  the  chancellor  ; 
4<  and  you  do  well  to  think  of  such  good 
actions.” — “ Then  he  shat!  have  one  imme- 
diately,” cried  t tie  king;  and  seizing  the 
skirl  of  the  chancellor’s  Moak,  began  to  pull 
it  violently'.  The  chancellor  defended  inin- 
splf  for  some  time,  till  both  of  them  were 
near  tumbling  off  tbeir  horses  m the  strci  t. 
At  length  Bechet  gave  way,  and  the  king 
bestowed  the  cloak  on  the  beggar,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  quality  of  Lite  parties. 


As  sqon  as  Beckct  found  himself  seated 
in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he  suddenly 
changed  the  whole  of  his  deportment, 
and,  from  one  of  the  gayest  and  most 
voluptuous  courtiers,  became  the  most 
austere  and  solemn  monk.  Vanity,  and 
the  unbounded  love  of  admiration,  were 
his  predominant  passions ; which  Pope 
Alexander  III.  spoil  found  out ; and  by 
sending  for  him  to  make  one  of  his  pre- 
lales  at  Tours,  in  April,  1163,  treated 
him  with  such  marked  respect  and  ho- 
nour, that,  from  that  interview,  he  be- 
came the  professed  and  indefatigable 
champion  for  the  power  of  the  church 
and  the  immunities  of  the  clergy. 

The  king,  surprised  at  this  tolal 
change  of  character  and  the  encroach- 
ments which  Beckct  was  making  in  the 
church,  gained  trie  barons  iirst  to  his 
party  ; and  then  summoning'  a general 
council  of  the  nobility  and  prelates  at 
Clarendon,  25th  January,  A.D.  116-1, 
he  laid  before  them  the  necessity  of 
defining  the  privileges  of  the  civil  and 
spiritual  power.  The  bishops,  over- 
awed by  the  general  combination  against 
them,  submitted  to  the  laws  proposed, 
which  have  ever  since  been  called  “ The 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon.” 

These  articles,  to  the  number  of  six- 
teen, were  calculated  to  prevent  the 
principal  abuses  which  ha  ! prevailed  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  to  put  an  effec- 
tual slop  to  the  usurpations  of  the 
church,  which,  gradually  stealing  on, 
had  threatened  the  total 'destruction  of 
the  civil  power,  Henry,  therefore,  by 
reducing  these  customs  to  writing,  and, 
collecting  them  in  a body,  endeavoured 
to  prevent  till  future  disputes  with  re- 
gard to  them  j and  by  passing  so  many 
ecclesiastical  ordinances  in  a national  and 
civil  assembly,  he  fully  established  the 
superiority  of  the  legjslal ure  above  all 
papal  decrees  or  spiritual  canons,  and 
thus  gaiued  a signal  victory  over  the 
ecclesiastics, 

Beckct  was  present  at  this  ceremony, 
and  it  was  a long  time  before  either 
ttie  king  or  the  bishops  could  prevail 
upon  Inin  to  sign  them;  at  length  he 
complied,  hut  with  certain  reservations 
in  ills  own  mind,  which  I he  churchmen 
of  that  day  frequently  practised  for  their 
future  convenience. 

Tiie  king  now,  thinking  he  had  finally 
prevailed  in  this  great  cnlerprize,  sent 
the  constitutions  to  Pope  Alexander, 
who  then  resided  in  France,  and  re- 
quired his  ratification  of  them.  But 
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Alexander,  who  plainly  saw  these  laws 
were  calculated  to  establish  the  inde- 
pendency of  England  on  the  papacy, 
condemned  them  in  the  strongest  terms, 
abrogated,  annulled,  and  rejected  them. 
There  were  only  six  articles,  the  least 
important,  which  he  said,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  lie  was  willing  to  ratify. 

This  refusal  of  the  pope’s  sounded 
the  alarm  for  Becket.’s  predominant 
passion  : he  now  recanted  what  he  hod 
signed  and  sworn  to, ex  pressed  the  deep- 
est sorrow  for  his  concessions,  and  en- 
deavoured to  engage,  all  the  other 
bishops  in  what  he  called  the  common 
cause — the  interest  and  honour  of  God. 
He  redoubled  his  austerities,  in  order  to 
punish  himself  for  Ids  criminal  compli- 
ance; he  proportioned  his  discipline  to 
the  enormity  of  the  supposed  o lie  nee ; 
and  he  refused  to  exercise  any  part 
of  his  archiepiscopai  function  till  he 
should  receive  absolution  from  the 
pope:  which,  we  may  he  sure,  was 
readily  granted. 

From  this  time  the  king  and  Rccket 
were  at  continual  variance.  The  former, 
from  the  superstition  which  prevailed 
in  that  age,  afraid  to  come  to  extremi- 
ties ; anil  the  latter,  from  having  the 
power  of  the  church  at  Ins  side,  pushed 
on  his  violent  domineering  temper  to 
Use  utmost  extent.  The  detail  ot  these 
quarrels  arc  too  many  and  too  unintc- 
rost'iig  to  lie  here  recited  ; it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  the  kmg  was  so  1 • m- 
blfcd,  and  at  the  same  time  so  irritated 
by  the  haughtiness  and  pride  of  the 

firelale,  that  having,  one  day,  in  the 
littcrnoss  of  his  heart,  exclaimed,  “ that 
none  of  his  servants  would  rid  him  of 
tnis  troublesome  priest!”  four  of  his 
household,  taking  this  for  a broad  hint 
for  Bechet's  death,  instantly  rode  down 
to  Canterbury,  and  assassinated  him  be- 
fore the  altar,  A.l).  1170,  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  ninth 
of  his  pontificate. 

Thus  coiled  the  career  of  this  turbu- 
lent pnest,  whose  birth  seems  as  extra- 
ordinary as  his  Ido,  if  the  following 
account  which  Brompton  gives  of  it 
can  be  received  as  sufficient  testimony. 
Gilbert  Bechet,  his  father,  was  a citizen 
of  London  of  some  repute,  and  in  his 
youth  took  a journey  to  Jerusalem, 
accompanied  only  by  one  domestic, 
riamed  Richard.  As  they  were,  one 
day,  at  their  devotions,  they  were  sur- 
prised by  a party  of  infidels,  who  car- 
ried .tberaf  to  a prison  belonging  to  a 


Saracen  lord.  Gilbert  had  the  good 
fortune  to  get  into  the  affection*  of 
.his  master,  who  often  made  him  eat  at 
table  with  him.  This  lord’s  daughter 
being  struck  with  the  person  and  con- 
versation of  Gilbert,  and  finding  aw 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  him  in 
private,  she  inquired  particularly  about 
his  country,  religion,  and  (he  history 
of  his  life  — all  of  which  Gilbert  satisfy- 
ing her  in,  she  at  length  told  him,  she 
was  determined  to  turn  Christian,  and 
abandon  her  country  for  Ins  sake. 

Gilbert  was  startled,  though  perhaps 
inwardly  pleased  with  the  proposal. 
He  saw  the  difficulty  of  escaping,  and 
was  also  afraid  it  might  be  some  snare 
laid  for  him,  to  try  his  fidelity ; ho 
therefore  ouly  answered  in  grateful, 
but  general  terms.  Some  time  after, 
however,  Gilbert  and  some  other  Chris- 
tian slaves  found  means  to  escape,  and 
return  to  England  ; which  the  lady  no 
sooner  heard  of,  than  she  left  her  fa- 
ther’s house  in  the  night,  and  escapin'’- 
to  the  first  Christian  land,  from  thence 
took  shipping  with  some  pilgrims,  ami 
arrived  in  Euglaud. 

When  she  came  to  London,  she  was 
quite  at  a loss  to  find  out  the  person  she 
was  in  quest  of:  at  last,  passing  acci- 
dentally by  Gilbert’s  house,  she  was  ob- 
served by  his  man  Richard,  who  ac- 
quainted his  master  of  the  discovery, 
Gilbert  being  extremely  toadied  with 
the  zeal  stud  affection  of  the  lads  , was 
desirous  of  promoting  her  conversion, 
but  had  scruples  of  engaging  in  mar- 
riage, having  formed  a resolution  of 
spending  his  life  in  the  wars  of  the 
Ciiristians  against  the  Saracens.  He 
applied  for  advice  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  some  other  prelates,  who, 
after  considering  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
hand  of  God  w as  concerned  in  it,  and 
advised  Gilbert  to  marry  her,  provided 
siie  should  first  receive  baptism,  and 
embrace  the  Christian  faith.  She  was 
accordingly  baptized  iuM.  Baul’sclyirdi, 
and  immediately  after  the  ceremony 
married  to  her  beloved  Gilbert. — 
ISrowpton's  Chronicon  ad  Ann.  1 16.7. 

Thomas  a Becket  was  the  offspring 
of  this  marriage;  and  it  has  been 
thought,  that  he  might  have  inherited 
a good  deal  of  his  vindictive  spirit  froip 
the  Saracen  blood  of  his  mother. 

[To  be  continued.) 
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Coksowt  Sketches  of  the  British 
Stage,  from  its  Commencejtf.nt  to 
the  Ci.ose  of  the  Eighteenth  C'ew- 
tobv. 

(From  the  Ccmnrnrement  of  the  British 
Stage  to  ilie  Jge  of  Shakspeare.) 

i Continued  from  lot.  LIV.  page  440.) 

* The  manners  of  an  age  are  much  elucidated 
by  its  public  amusements — No  limn  is  a 
hypocrite,  in  his  pleasures.” — Johnson. 


WE  are  now  arrived  at  the  point 
of  lime  when  the  British  stage, 
emancipating  from  its  childhood,  began 
to  assume  the  shape,  at  least,  of  the  real 
drama,  and  when  tragedies  and  comedies 
were  attempted  to  be  written  in  view  of 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  critics  of  an- 
tiquity. On  entering  into  this  part  of 
our  history,  however,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  review  the  stale  of  the  stage 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  Shak- 
speare as  a dramatic  author. 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Malone,  there 
were  but  thirty-four  plays  (exclusive 
of  mysteries,  moralities,  interludes,  and 
translations)  antecedent  to  the  year 
1591,  the  year  our  immortal  hard 
brought  out  his  first  play  of  “ Love's 
Labour  Lost;”  the  names  of  which  are 
as  follow  : — 

Acolastus  — 1 .54  fj 

ferrex  and  Porrex .1561 

Damon  and  Pythias 156*> 

Appius  and  Virginia ..'l 

Cammar  Gurton’s  Needle f 

Promos  and  Cassandra  .... ") 

Three  Ladies  of  London J 

Cambyses — no  date,  but  proba- j 

bly  written  before J 

Arraignment  of  Paris  X 

Sapho  and  Phaon V 1584 

Alexander  aud  Cainpaspc..  ....  J 

Jeronimo .... .J 

. Spanish  Tragedy ; or,  Hierouimo  ! 1588 

is  mad  again J 

Tamburlaine J 

Titus  Andronicus I >589 

King  Henry  V J 

King  Jobn,  in  two  Parts.. . 
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1573 


15  SO 


Endymion 


1591 


Orlando  Furios  i .... 

Alphonsus,  King  of  Arragon . | _ ,. 
James  IV.  King  of  Scotland..  )- 
A Looking-glass  for  London  . | 
Friar  Bacon  and  friar  Bungay  J 


Jew  of  Malla 

Dr.  Fa nst us 

Edward  II 

Lust’s  Dominion 

Massacre  of  Paris 

Dido )-l  593 

Soliman  and  Persida I 

Midas 

Galathea  . . 

Tailored  and  Gismund 

Arden  of  Feversliain J 

Of  these  plays  (the  titles  of  which 
are  scarcely  known,  except  to  an 
- tiquarians),  there  is  not  one  fas 
Mr.  Steevens  well  observes)  “ that 
will  bear  a second  perusal.”  Yet  as 
these,  contemptible  as  they  arc,  were 
the  popular  productions  of  the  time, 
and  the  best  that  had  been  esrhibited 
before  flic  appearance  of  Shakspeare, 
we  sh ail  select  a few  of  the  most  in 
vogue,  that  our  readers  may  judge  for 
thejnsclves  “ what  7 eaten  entertain- 
ment” the  audience  were  satisfied  with 
in  those  days. 

The  first  comic  writer  of  whom  we 
have  an  account  was  no  less  a man 
than  Dr.  John  Still,  Bishop  of  Balk 
and  Weils,  who  produced,  in  1575,  that 
curious  comedy,  intituled  “ Gammer 
Gurloii’s  Needle.”  — fie  w as  i he  son  of 
William  Still,  of  Grantham,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  was  admitted  a student  at 
Christ  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts;  after- 
wards became  rector  of  lladleigh,  in 
the  counly  of  Suffolk  ; aud  finally  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  on 
the  death  of  Bishop  Godwin,  1607. 

The  story  of  this  play,  which  is  writ- 
ten in  metre  and  spun  out  into  five 
regular  acts,  is  as  follows  : — Gammer 
Guidon  has  lost  her  needle;  and  in 
order  to  make  a general  search  for 
it  about  the  house,  her  boy  is  sent  to 
light,  a candle;  but  when  lie  goes  to- 
wards tiic  chimney,  he  spies  a witch  in 
the  grate,  with  two  fiery  eyes  staring 
on  him;  upon  which  he  cries  out,  “ The 
■devil  s in  the  fire;  for  when  1 puff  it, 
it  goes  out ; and  when  I do  not,  it  is 
in.” — “ Stir  it!”  cries  Gammer  Gurton. 
— The  boy  does  as  he  is  bid,  when,  be- 
hold, the  witch  flies  out  amongst  a pile 
of  wood,  and  all  hands  are  at  work  to 
prevent  the  house  being  set  on  fire. 
The  witch,  however,  is  at  last  disco- 
vered by  a priest , who  seems  to  have  & 
little  more  cunning  than  the  rest,  to  be 
ny  more  than  a cat. 
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Tire  catastrophe  is  equally  good. 
Gammer  Carton,  it  seems,  had  tl*e  day 
before  been  mending  her  man  Hodge’s- 
breeches;  when  Hodge,,  in  some  game 
of  merriment,  was  to  be  punished  w ith 
three  slaps  on  a certain  part  by  the 
brawny  open  band  of  one  of  his  fellow 
bumpkins.  His  head  is  laid  down  for 
this  purpose  in  hammer  Gulden's  lap  ; 
when,  at  the  first,  slap,  he  bellows  out 
in  great  pain — a search  is  made  to  find 
out  the  cause  of  it,  when  behold'  the 
needle  is  found  almost  buried  up  to  the 
eye  in  the  post — -.rs  poor  Hodge. 

Great  rejoicing  is  made  by  all  the  par- 
ties for  this  discovery  ; and  so  ends  this 
excellent  comedy. 

The  original  title  ef  t his  play  runs 
thus:  M A Hyght  pythy  pleasant  and' 
merrie  Comcdie  Intytuled  k Gammer 
Carton's  N'edle’  played  on  the  Stage 
Hot  long  ago  at  Christs  College  in  Cam- 
bridge Made  by  Mr.  S — master  of 
Arts:  Impryp.ted  in  London  in  E'leete 
Sfreeate  beneth  the  Conduit  at  the  Pigne 
of  St.  Job  a Evangelist  by  Thomas  Col- 
well.” It  is  printed  in  theaucient  black 
fetter;  but  it  is  republished  in  a more 
legible  manner,  yet  still  preserving  (lie 
ancient  way  of  spelling,  in  Dodsley’s 
Collection  of  Old  Plays. 

This  comedy,  vulgar  and  ridiculous  as 
the  story  is,  vet  is  truly  dramatic;  and 
the  finding  of  the  needle  forms  a catas- 
trophe, by  gradually  relieving  the  fears 
and  doubts  of  the  t/rnmatis  persona’  — 
indeed  so  much  so,  that  some  critics 
imagine  the  author  meant  it  to  ridicule 
the  dull  regularity  of  some  of  the  Ro- 
man dramatists:  but  this  we  think 
straining  a point  too  far  — the  bishop 
knew  what  sort  of  humour  would  please 
the  times  he  lived  in,  and  he  wrote  up 
to  them;  but  for  those  modern  critics 
who  have  hecn  induced  to  reprint  such 
stuff  as  specimens  of  beautiful  simpli- 
city, like  the  ballad  of  “ Chevy  Chase,” 
&c.  &e.  they  deserve  reprehension  asthe 
encouragers  of  a bad  taste.  .The  speci- 
mens of  the  rude  poetry  of  our  early 
writers  can  be  of  very  little  consequence, 
except  as  the  records  of  fugitive  cus- 
toms, or  the  repositories  of  ancient  Iau- 
guage. 

Of  the  tragedies  of  this  period,  Tho- 
mas Sackville,  Lord  Buckburst,  was 
amongst  the  first  writers-,  who  produced 
a play,  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Nor- 
ton, called  “ Ferrcxand  Porrex,”  after- 
wards printed  under  the  title  of  “ Gor- 
bodtic,”  which  was  performed  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple,  at 
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Whitehall,  before  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  18th  of  January,  1561,  long  before 
Shaks peace  appeared  upon  the  stage, 
and  when  Lord  Buckburst  (then  Mr. 
Sackville)  was  only  twenty-six  years  of 
age. 

This  play  is  allowed  by  all  the  critics- 
to  be  the  first  regular  tragedy  on  the- 
British  stage — the  plot  is  taken  from 
the  English  chronicle's,  and  highly  spo- 
ken of  by  several  authors,  and  particu- 
larly by  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who  says. 

It  is  fall  of  stately  speeches,  welif 
sounding  phrases,  climbing  to  the 
height  of  Seneca’s  style,  and  as  full 
of  notable  morality,  which  it  doth  most 
delightfully  teach,  and  so  obtain  the 
very  end  of  poetry 

But  we  must  allow  some  partiality 
for  this  eiilogium,  both  from  the  no- 
velty of  the  attempt  and  the  intimacy 
between  the  noble  personages;  for 
though  the  sprightlincss  of  Mr.  Sack- 
ville’s  genius  induced  him  to  dedicate 
some  of  his  hours  to  poetry  and  plea- 
sure, yet  history  washisfavouritestudv, 
more  especially  that  of  his  own  coun- 
try ; in  consequence  of  which  he  had 
formed  a design  of  a kind  of  “ Biogra- 
phia  liliistrium  \ irorum,”  or  the  live* 
of  several  great  personages  in  verse,  of 
which  some  specimens  are  printed  in  n 
book  published  in  1550,  called  “The 
Mirrour  for  Magistrates.” 

Sir  Philip  Sydney  himself,  that  J/ar- 
ce!i;/s  of  the  English  nation, who  united 
all  the  romantic  gallantry  of  bis  age  to 
talents  for  business  and  poetry,  beside; 
liis  other  works,  wrote  one  dramatic 
piece  (which  is  printed  with  his  other 
poems),  intituled  “■  The  Lady  of  May,” 
a masque,  which  was  performed  before 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  gardens  of  Wau- 
sled,  Essex. 

Richard  Edwards,  the  author  of  “■  De- 
mon amt  Pythias,"  a comedy,  was  then 
in  great  reputation  as  a dramatic  writer. 
He  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  1523; 
and  utter  going  through  his  degrees  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  was,  in 
the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
her  chapel,  and  teacher  of  music  to 
the  children  of  the  choir.  lie  was 
esteemed  an  excellent  poet  and  musi- 
cian, as  many  of  his  compositions  in 
both  sciences  showed. 

As  to  the  story  of  Damon  and  Py- 
thias, it  is  an  affecting  incident  taken 
from  antiquity,  and  very  dramatically 
treated  for  the  time.  But  the  play 
that  gave  this  author  his.  almost  un- 
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bounded  reputation,  was  bis  comedy  of 
•'  Palernon  and  Arcyte,”  taken  from 
Chnurer's  Knight's  Tale,  and  represented 
beforoQn  fee  u El  i zabe  t h , in  t hri'l  Church 
hall,  156*.  Wood  tells  us,  that  during 
the  representation  of  the  |> I '* _v  was  in- 
troduced a cry  of  homids  npon  the  train 
«st'atox,  so  admirably  mimicked,  that 
the  scholars  who  stood  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  stage,  and  in  the  windows, 
unanimously  cried  out,  “ There,  there 
he  goes  ! — he’s  taken,  lie's  taken  ! 
iuizzal” — At  which  the  queen  merrily 
replied.  “O’tny  faith,  excellent  ! these 
boys  are  in  very  truth  ready  to  leap 
out  of  the  windows  to  follow  the 
hounds.” 

After  the  representation,  the  queen 
was  so  fully  pleased  with  the  whole, 
that,  it  is  said,  she  sent  for  the  author 
into  her  presence,  and  paid  him  many 
handsome  compliments  on  his  comedy. 
She  remarked,  “ that  Pa ie in  on  was  so 
justly  drawn  as  a lover,  that  he  must 
have  been  in  love  indeed — that  ./ rc.yle 
■was  a right  martial  knight,  having  a 
swart  and  manly  countenance,  yet  with 
the  aspect  ot  a Venus  clad  in  armour 
That  the  lovely  b'.milia  was  a virgin 
cf  uucorrupted  purity  and  unblemished 
simplicity  ; and  that,  although  she  sung 
sosweeti\,  aud  gathered  flowers  alone 
in  the  garden,  she  preserved  her  chas- 
tity undrtfrneercd." 

Emilia  was  the  only  female  part  in 
the  play,  and  was  performed  by  a boy 
only  fourteen  years  old,  the  son  ot  a 
dean  of  Christ  Church,  dressed  like  a 
princess;  and  the  queen  was  so  charmed 
with  his  appearance  and  performance, 
that  she  made  him  a present  ot  eight 
guineas.  . . 

Hubert  Green  was  another  principal 
dramatic  writer  in.  this  age.  lie  had  a 
liberal  education  at  St.  John’s  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degiee 
of  B.A.  in  1578,  and  became  M.  A.  after- 
wards at  Oxford.  He  was  universally 
esteemed  a man  of  great  wit  and  hu- 
mour, but  too  often  prostituted  that 
pleasing  hut  dangerous  talent  to  the 
basest  purposes  of  vice  and  obscenity. 
In  short,  he  was  a prolessed  libertine  ; 
aud  though  prostituting  his  pen  to  the 
vices  of  that  age,  his  writings  sold  well* 
aud  afforded  him  a considerable  income ; 
yet,  in  the  end,  he  fell  into  extreme 
poverty  and  contempt,  and  was  so  sensi- 
ble of  his  errors,  that  he  wrote  a letter 
to  his  wife,  a virtuous  and  beautiful 
woman,  who,  togetlier  with  a child, 
be  had  abandoued  for  many  years..  so 


expressive  of  his  conduct  and  sufferings* 
that,  for  the  benefit  of  profligate  and 
thoughtless  authors,  who  imagine  their 
talents  are  to  he  a security  against  the 
wants  of  age  and  the  just  contempt 
of  the  world,  we  insert  it  at  full  length. 

“ The  remembrance  of  many  wrongs 
offered  thee,  and  thy  unreproved  vir-> 
tues,  add  greater  sorrow  to  my  miserable 
state  than  I can  utter,  or  thou  conceive  ; 
neither  is  it  lessened  by  consideration  of 
thy  absence  (though  shame  would  let 
me  hardly  behold  thy  face)*  but  ex* 
ceedingly  aggravated  ; for  I cannot 
to  thyneown  self  reconcile  myself,  that 
thou  mighlst  witness  my  inward  woe 
at  this  instant,  that  had  made  thee  a 
wo ful  wife  for  so  long  a time.  But 
equal  Heaven  has  denied  that  comfort, 
giving  at  my  last  need  like  succour, 
as  l have  sought  all  my  life,  being  m 
this  extremity  as  void  ot  help  as  thou 
hast  been  of  hope. 

“ Reason  would,  that  after  so  long  a 
waste  I should  not  send  thee  a child  to 
bring  thee  charge;  hut  consider  he  is 
the  fruit  of  I by  womb,  in  whose  face 
regard  not  the  father  so  much  as  thv 
own  perfections,  lie  is  yet  Green,  and 
may  grow  straight,  if  he  be  carefully 
tended;  otherwise  apt  enough  to  fol- 
low his  father's  folly.  That  1 have 
offended  thee  highly  I know  ; that  thou 
canst  forgive  my  injuries  I hardly  be- 
lieve ; yet  I persuade  myself,  that  if 
thou  sawest  my  wretched  estate  thou 
couldst  not  but  lament  it— uay  cer- 
tainly 1 know  thou  vvouldst.  All  thy 
wrongs  muster  themselves  about  me, 
and  every  evil  at  once  plagues  me. 
For  my  contempt  of  God,  1 am  con- 
temned of  men  ; for  my  swearing  and 
forswearing,  no  man  vwll  believe  me  ; 
for  my  gluttony,  1 suffer  hunger ; for 
my  drunkenness,  tliirst;  and  lor  my 
adultery,  ulcerous  sores. 

“ Tlius  God  hath  cast  me  down,  that 
1 might  be  humbled  and  punished  tor  the 
example  of  others  ; and  though  he  suf- 
fers me  in  this  world  to  perish  without 
succour,  yet  I trust  in  the  world  to 
come  to  tiud  mercy  by  the  merits  of 
my  Saviour,  to  whom  1 commend  thee, 
and  commit  my  soul. 

“ Thy  repentant  husband  for  bis  dis- 
loyalty, 

“ Robert  Green.” 

He  did  not  long  survive  this  peniten- 
tial letter;  as  Wood  tells  us,  “ that  he 
died  m 1592,  of  a surfeit  gotten  by 
eating  too  great  a quantity  of  pickled 
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herrings,  and  drinking  Rhenish  wine 
with  them”  — a death  which  seems, 
even  in  poetical  justice,  to  be  the  pro- 
per conclusion  of  such  a life. 

He  was  originally  a man  of  some  for- 
tune, and  was  highly  respected  for  his 
parts;  but  his  constant  extravagances 
drew  him  into  such  difficulties,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  write  for  a maintenance: 
and  he  is  said  to  he  the  first  English 
'poet  we  have  upon  record  as  writing 
professcdli / for  his  brcutl. 

The  following  is  a list  of  his  drama- 
tic works. 

1.  The  History  of  Friar  Bacon  and 
Friar  Bungay.  4to.  1594. 

2.  The  History  of  Orlando  Furioso, 
one  of  the  Twelve  Beers  of  Frauce. 
4to.  1594. 

3.  The  comical  History  of  Alphonsus, 
King  of  Arragon.  4lo.  J599. 

4.  The  Scottish  Story  of  James  IV. 
slain  at  Flodden-field  ; intermixed  with 
a pleasant  Comedie  presented  by  Gbe- 
ron,  King  of  the  Fairies.  1594. 

5.  The  History  of  Job.  This  had 
beeu  in  the  possession  of  .Mr.  Warbur- 
ton. 

lie  also  joined  with  Dr.  Lodge  in  his 
comedy,  intituled  “ A Looking-glass 
for  London  and  England  and  Wiu- 
stanly,  beside  these,  has  attributed  one 
entire  play  to  him,  called  “ Fair 
Emm." 

Thomas  Nash  was  the  bottle  com- 
panion and  brother  dramatist  of  Green. 
He  seems  to  have  partaken  of  all  the 
talents  and  irregularities  of  his  friend, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  was  present 
at  that  drunken  frolic  of  which  Green 
died.  In  a pamphlet  called  “ Prince 
Pennylcss,”  he  describes  bis  own  situa- 
tion ; which,  though  written  with  con- 
siderable spirit  and  acumen,  breathes 
the  sentiment  of  a man  in  the  height  of 
despair  and  rage  against  the  world  from 
disappointments  and  distress,  of  which 
there  can  he  little  doubt  but  he  himself 
was  principally  the  occasion. 

Like  Green  too  he  alfecled  penitence 
in  his  latter  days;  as,  in  a pamphlet 
intituled  “ Christ’s  Tears  over  Jerusa- 
lem,” lie  laments  the  irregularity  and 
dissipation  of  his  former  life,  ia  a dedi- 
cation to  Lady  Elizabeth  Carey,  in  the 
following  words  : — 

“A  hundred  unfortunate  farewells  to 
fantastical  satirisme.  In  those  values 
heretofore!  mispent  my  spirit,  and  pro- 
digally conspired  against  good  hours: 
nothing  is  tliere  now  so  muc!t-in  my 
Vowes,  as  to  be  at  peace  with  all  men, 
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and  make  submissive  amends  where  I 
have  most  displeased.  Again,  To  a little 
more  wit  have  my  increasing  years  re- 
claimed me  than  I had  before.  .-Those 
that  have  been  perverted  by  any  of  mv 
workes,  let  them  read  this,  and  it  shall 
thrice  more  benefit  them.  Theautumno 
f imitate  in  sheading  my  leaves  w ill'  the 
trees,  and  so  doth  the  peacock  shead  his 
taile.” 

His  dramatic  works  ere  only  three  in 
number,  viz.  “ Dido,  Queen  of  Car- 
thage”— “ Summer’s  last  Will  and  Tes- 
tament”— and  “ The  Isle  of  Dogs,” 
vilieh,  we  are  told,  merely  had  a repu- 
tation from  his  other  works,  which,  in 
point  of  satire,  have  been  much  com- 
mended ; particularly  if  we  may  gi: e 
credit  to  the  following  verses,  which 
Langbaine  has  quoted,  concerning  him; 

Sharply  satyric  was  he  ; and  that  way 
He  v»eui — t hat  since  his  boiug  to  this  day 
Fcwhayc  attempted— and  I surely  think 
Tnose  words  shall  hardly  he  set  down  in  ink 
Shall  scorch  and  blast,  so  as  ins  could,  when 
he 

Would  indict  vengeance.” 

lie  was  horn  at  the  sea  port  town  of 
Leostoff,  in  Suffolk,  and  was  bred  at  Ft. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  bis  degree  of  B.A.  1535.  He  died 
abotit  the  year  1<  00. 

Tiie  tragedy  of  “ Csmbyses,  King  of 
Persia,”  which  stands  in  the  list  of  plays 
performed  before  the  appearance  of 
Shakspeare,  was  written  by  Thomas 
Preston,  and  w'as  then  much  noticed: 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  thought, 
that  Preston  received  more  of  his  re- 
putation as  au  actor  than  as  a poet ; as 
we  are  told,  he  performed  so  well  in  a 
play  called  “ Dido,”  written  by  Bit- 
wise, before  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  J564, 
at  Cambridge,  that,  as  a testimony  of 
her  approbation,  she  settled  a pension 
of  l went!/  pou mis  per  year  on  him — ■ 
a noble  remuneration,  as,  considering 
the  value  of  money  at  present,  it  v,a9 
equal  to  tico  hundred. 

And  on  the  6th  September,  J56G,  when 
the  Oxonian  muses,  in  their  turn,  were 
honoured  with  a visit  from  their  royal 
mistress,  our  author,  with  eight  more 
C antabrigians,  was  incorporated  master 
oi  arts  in  the  university  of  Oxford. 

Cambyses  is  written  in  old  metre, 
and  its  original  title  is  as  follows: — • 
“ A lamentable  Tragedy  full  of  pleasant 
Mirth,  containing  the  Life  of  Cambyses, 
King  of  Persia,  from  the  Beginning  of 
his  Kingdome  uuto  his  Death  ; his  one 
good  Deed  of  Execution,  after  the  many 
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wicked  Deeds  and  tyrannous  Murders 
committed  by  and  through  him;  and 
last  of  all  his  odious  Death,  by  God’s 
Judgement  appointed,  done  in  such  or- 
der as  followeth,”  &c.  &c. 

This  author  was  born  about  the  be- 
ginning of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign; 
but  the  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

Christopher  Marloe  likewise  stands 
distinguished  amongst  the  dramatists 
of  this  time  ; and  indeed,  judging  of 
him  from  the  regularity  of  his  plots 
and  some  sublime  passages  in  his  trage- 
dies, he  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead. 
Ifc  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  educated  at  Bonnet’s  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  master  of 
arts ; but  soon  after  took  to  a theatri- 
cal life,  where  he  became  both  a poet 
and  an  actor  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion. 

] ley  wood,  whom  we  have  mentioned 
before  as  a dramatic  writer,  styles  him 
“ the  best  of  poets  and  Drayton  has 
bestowed  a high  panegyric  on  him,  in 
the  following  verses,  called  t‘  The  Cen- 
sure of  the  l’oets.” 

«<  Next  Marine,  bath'd  in  Thespian  springs. 
Had  in  him  those  brave  sublunary  tilings 
That  your  first  poets  had — his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  verses  clear; 
For  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  retain, 
Which  rightly  should  possess  a poet’s  brain.” 

Put  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged 
merit  of  his  talents,  and  notwithstanding 
his  being  highly  educated  and  a master 
of  arts,  lie  fell  into  all  those  irregularities 
and  dissipations  which  seem  to  have  been 
thq  peculiar  vices  of  the  poets  at  that 
time.  We  have  instances  of  this  in  the 
two  preceding  characters ; and  Marloe 
appears  to  have  gone  before  them,  as 
it  is  said  he  added  infidelity  to  his  other 
crimes.  Of  this  last,  however,  we  have 
no  other  authority  but  Wood,  who  says, 
it  was  reported  that  he  wrote  several 
discourses  against  the  scriptures,  de- 
scribing religion  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a device  of  policy  and  priest- 
craft. 

But  to  balance  this  report,  this  was 
not  the  age  for  free-thinking ; it  was 
rather  a period  of  bigotry  : and  though 
Marloe  may,  in  his  drunken  moments, 
talk  loosely  of  religion  (like  many  mo- 
dern rakes),  to  countenance  the  practice 
of  their  lives,  it  is  probable  he  would 
not  be  endured,  either  as  an  author  or 
actor,  was  he  to  publish  those  opinions  in 
the  face  of  the  world.  We  all  know 
even  at  the  present  day,  when  refine - 
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went  (or  what  is  called  refinement) 
has  in  a great  degree  succeeded  in  taking 
off  the  coarseness  of  many  vices,  and 
where  the  fences  of  virtue  are  too  often 
broken  in  upon  by  the  example  of  rank 
and  fashion  ; yet  these  vices  are  far 
from  being  countenanced  on  the  stage: 
on  the  contrary,  wc  have  long  remark-  - 
ed,  and  we  report  it  to  the  honour  of 
the  public,  that  those  performers  (let 
their  merit  be  ever  so  high  on  the 
theatre)  who  have  disgraced  themselves 
by  strong  vices  and  irregular  lives  al- 
ways suffer  for  it  in  the  public  opinion; 
as  many  of  them  (though  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  favourite  nights -and  well- 
cast  plays)  can  feelingly  proclaim,  by 
“ a beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes” 
at  their  benefits. 

If  the  character  of  free-thinking , 
however,  be  justly  applied  to  Marloe, 
we  must  look  back  with  pity  and  con- 
tempt on  the  memory  of  a man  whose 
talents,  in  such  an  early  part  of  our 
stage  history,  were  so  eminent,  yet  who 
should  abuse  those  talents  by  prosti- 
tuting them  to  such  base  purposes  — 
base,  as  they  were  not  only  the  poison 
of  the  age  he  lived  in,  hut  as  they  led 
to  contaminate  the  minds  of  posterity. 
Such  a character  recalls  to  our  recollec- 
tion the  following  fine  sentiment  of 
Dr.  Young’s  ; — 

“ When  I behold  a genius  bright  and  base, 

Of  t.nweriog  talents,  and  terrestrial  aims, 
Methinks  I see,  as  thrown  from  her  high 
sphere. 

The  glorious  fragments  of  a soul  immortal 
With  rubbish  mix'd,  and  glittering  in  the 
dust.” 

As  Marloe’s  life  was  little  better  than 
a continued  scene  of  riot  and  debauch- 
erv.  his  end,  though  sudden  and  mi- 
serable, was  such  as  may  be  expected  , 
for  being  in  love  with  a girl  of  a low 
station,  and  meeting  a footman  with  his 
mistress,  one  evening,  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  be  his  rival,  he  drew  his  dagger 
from  his  side,  and  rushing  upon  him,  in 
order  to  stab  him,  the  other  warded  off 
the  blow,  and  plunged  the  dagger  ini  a 
Marloe’s  head  ; of  w hich  wound  he  died 
soon  after,  in  the  year  1&93. 

We  have  no  exact  account  of  his  age  ; 
but  calculating  from  the  time  of  his 
taking  his  first  degree  of  B.A.  he  could 
not  have  been  much  above  forty — 
another  proof  of  what  high  reputation 
he  might  have  acquired  had  he  cul- 
tivated the  virtues  equal  to  his  talents. 
He  w'as  the  author  of  six  tragedies,  of 
which  the  following  is  a list ; — 
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1.  Tamerlane  the  Great.  T.  two  parts, 
4to.  published  1590. 

2.  Edward  II.  T.  4to.  published  1598, 

3.  The  Massacre  of  Paris.  T.  8vo.  N.D. 

4.  The  tragical  Historic  of  Dr.  Faus- 
tus.  4to.  published  1616. 

5.  The  Jew  of  Malta.  T.  4to.  pub- 
lished 1633. 

6.  Lust’s  Dominion  ; or,  the  Lascivi- 
ous Queen.  T.  J2mo.  published  1661. 


He  also  joined  with  Thomas  Nash 
in  writing  a play,  called  “ Dido,  Queen 
of  Carthage,”  published  1594;  and  had 
begun  a very  fine  poem,  called  “ Hero 
and  Leander,”  which  was  afterwards  fi- 
nished by  Chapman  ; but  not  with  the 
spirit  and  invention  of  the  original 
author, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Modern  State  of  Spain  : exhibiting  a 
complete  Vina  of  its  Topography, 
Government,  Laws,  Religion,  Fi- 
nances, Naval  and  Military  Esta- 
blishments ; and  of  Society,  Man- 
ners, Arts,  Sciences,  Agriculture , 
and  Commerce  in  that  Country.  By 
J-  Tr.  Bourgoing,  late  Minister  Ple- 
nipotentiary from  France  to  the  Court 
of  Madrid.  Translated  from  the  last 
Edition  of  1807.  To  which  are  added. 
Essays  on  Spain,  by  M.  Peyron,  and 
the  Book  of  Post  Roads.  With  a 
Quarlo  Atlas  of  Plates.  In  four  vo- 
lumes, 8vo.  1803. 

HAVING,  in  the  late  review  of 
the  provincial  Picture  of  Valen- 
cia, stated,  that  every  particular  re- 
specting Spain  had,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  become  in  a very 
high  degree  interesting  to  this  nation  ; 
that  even  trifling  accounts  are  circu- 
lated with  rapidity,  and  read  with  avi- 
dity ; it  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce  a 
more  comprehensive,  and,  consequently, 
a more  finished  production;  nor,  though 
■we  do  not  like  it  the  better  for  that  cir- 
cumstance, shall  we  object  th^t  it  is 
written  by  a Frenchman ; for  although 
it  is  said,  that  since  the  Revolution 
France  has  p'roduced  nothing  good  but 
her  wine,  we  still  hope,  that  “ within 
fcer  ample  verge”  is  contained  a great 


number  of  good  writers,  and,  which  is 
of  infinitely  more  importance,  of  good 
people. 

" M,  Bourgoing,”  the  translator  of  this 
work  states,  “certainly  enjoyed  peculiar  ad- 
vantages and  facilities  for  obtaining  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  country  which  he  has  here 
undertaken  to  describe.  He  resided  several 
years,  and  at  different  periods,  in  Spain  in  a 
diplomatic  capacity  ; and  in  addition  to  his 
long  intercourse  with  persons  of  almost  every 
class  of  the  Spanish  nation,  he  applied  with 
great  assiduity  to  the  study  of  its  language 
and  manners.*’, 

These  are  certainly  good  materials 
wherewith  to  form  an  author  of  this 
class  ; for  although  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  every  historian  should  be 
an  ambassador,  it  is,  we  conceive,  in  a, 
considerable  degree  requisite,  that  every 
ambassador  should  occasionally  be  an, 
historian. 

“ M.  Bourgoing  enters  the  country  byway 
of  Bayonne,  and  proceeds  through  Biscay 
aijd  the  two  Gastiley  to  Madrid,  taking  notice 
in  his  progress  of  whatever  appears  worthy 
of  a digression.  Having  reached  the  metro- 
polis, he  directs  his  attention  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  administration  ; to  ihe  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  tiie  inhabitants  of 
Spain  ; and  to  every  subject  connected  with 
the  state  of  society,  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
literature,  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
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manufactures  of  that  kingdom.  The  details 
that  relate  to  the  naval  and  military  re- 
sources of  tins  mu-ient  and  extensive  mo- 
narchy "ill  not  he  perused  at  this  juncture 
without”  (exciting)  “ lively  interest.”  . 

This  is  part  of  (lie  account  given  by 
the  translator  of  the  progress  of  his 
author.  As  to  Ike  motives  which  im- 
pelled M-  Bowcgoing  to  this  journey, 
they  certainly  are,  by  recent  events, 
converted  into  what  is  termed  “ a draw- 
back from  their  utility  because,  whe- 
ther they  were  political  or  commercial, 
or  a mixture  ol  both  these  ingredients, 
they  were,  if  lie  followed  his  instruc- 
tions, even  at  the  lime  they  were  given, 
wo  fear,  not  only  hostile  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  national  tranquillity,  bul  totally 
inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  those 
classes  of  society  which  the  said  trans- 
lator has  mentioned.  Aye  but,  says  lie, 
the  statesman  will  recollect  the  prudent 
maxim, 

“ Fas  est  cl  ab  haste  doceri.” 

fo  be  probably  will:  but  if  the  states- 
man is  endued  with  that  sagacity  which 
we  hope  all  statesmen  possess,  lie  will 
make  a distinction  even  betwixt  the 
different  classes  of  public  enemies.  In 
the  evor-to-be-himcnfed  course  ol  ho- 
nourable warfare,  (soldiers  used  to  range 
against  us : 

“ Mi  n born  to  honour,  and  to  glory  bred  ; 
Men  who  had  learii’dto  treat  even  Iocs  with 
kindness. 

To  wrong  no  good  man's  fame,  nor  praise 
themselves.” 

Rut  can  this  be  said  under  the  present 
system  of  ransack  and  plunder  that  has 
devastated  the  continent  of  Europe? 
Certainly  it  cannot:  therefore  we  would 
just  hint  to  our  transtnting  friend,  that 
the  enemies  all  titled  to  in  “ the  pru- 
ftml  maxim”  are  those  that  we  have 
first  described.  From  them,  perhaps, 
something  advantageous  might  have 
been  gathered  ; but  from  the  nefarious 
adventurers  which  his  ambassador  lately 
represented,  there  is  no  more  to  be 
learned  than  there  is  from  domestic  in- 
vaders; which  is,  to  take  care  of  your 
person  and  property. 

However,  leaving  the  motives  that 
impelled  M.  Boni-going  to  this  journey, 
or,  rather,  to  this  publication,  to  eluci- 
date themselves,  let  us,  in  our  crilical 
characters, only  consider  it  as  a literary 
production,  and  give  such  an  account  of 
il,  either  In  way  of  information,  warn- 


ing, or  example,  as  its  multifarious  con- 
tents, in  our  apprehensions,  seem  to 
merit.*- 

The  author,  we  find,  according  to  his 
own  narrative  style,  visited  Spain  in  the 
month  of  September,  im,  “ for  the 
first  time,  as  secretary  to  the  French 
embassy.”  He  slates,  that  there  are 
three  high  roads  leading  from  France; 
and  has  described  one  sufficiently  ha- 
zardous to  induce  the  Spaniards  to  wish 
that  their  enemies  were  obliged  to  puss 
it.  The  inns,  he  says,  as  many  other 
travellers  have  said,  are,  in  general, 
destitute  of  every  accommodation. 

Before  the  ministry  of  M.  Florida  Blanca, 
no  such  article  existed  as  a public  stage- 
coach.” 

This  minister,  who  possessed,  with  a 
capacious  mind,  those  extensive  views 
for  the  improvement  of  his  native  coun- 
try (hat  all  wise  and  honourable  men 
possess,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  good  graces  of  our  author  ; 
Wiiy  ? let  him  answer  for  himself. 

“ His  irritable  temper  ami  national  jt-a- 
loiysy  had  given  us  more  than  one  cause 
of  complaint;  since  that  period”  (1789  >,- 
“ he  has  been  one  of  the  most  determined 
enemies  to  our  revolution;  and  it  was  not 
his  fault  that  it  was  not  strangled  m us 
birth.” 

Yet  we  find  that  he  employed  himself 
in  objects  of  real  ulih.ly.  H lie  had 
strong  objections  to  the  revolutions  ot 
empires,  he  forwarded  the  revolutions 
of  wheels ; for  he  improved  the  car- 
riages, roads,  and  inns : indeed  we  are, 
from  motives  too  obvious  to  need  ex- 
planation, inclined  to  wish,  that  he  had 
not  made  (lie  access  to  the  heart  ot 
Spain  so  easy  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  to  her  enemies. 

“ The  city  of  the  greatest  consequence  in 
all  Biscay,”  it  is  stated,  “ is  Bilboa  ; though 
ils  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  the  number  of 
fourteen  thousand.  It  has,  however,  lorn 
much  of  its  ancient  opulence  and  indus- 
try.” 

This  city,  we  learn  with  pleasure, 
lias  received  less  injury  from  the  par 
which  has  'scratched  the  skin  off  the 
inhabitants  of  most  others  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  demand  for 
Spanish  wool  lias  rather  increased  than 
diminished;  and  a number  of  new 
buildings,  while  they  have  indicated 
(he  taste,  have  also  displayed  the  wealth 
of  its  inhabitants. 
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•*  So  different  are  the  Biscayans  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Castile,  that  they  appear  to 
live  under  another  government.  In  several 
respects,  their  country  is  considered  as  be- 
yond the  actual  frontiers  of  Spain.” 

A constitutional  independence  seems 
to  mark  the  system  of  their  legislation  ; 
which,  situated  as  they  are,  it  is  not 
very  likely  they  will  be  long  abie  to 
preserve. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  this  work, 
which  is  extremely  entertaining,  the 
author  continues  his  travels  through 
the  province  of  Biscay.  Of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Yittoria  to 
his  family  during  the  dangerous  illness 
of  bis  child,  he  speaks  in  terms  which 
indicate  the  highest  sensibility  and  gra- 
titude: when  these  emotions  were  eli- 
cited, tiie  favours  received  must  have 
been  commensurate.  We  are  always 
pleased  with  marks  of  attention  and 
susceptibility  which  extend  far  beyond 
local  or  national  limits,  and  seem  to 
blend  the  affections  of  mankind  into 
a universal  mass. 

“ A residence  at  Yittoria,”  M.  B.  ob- 
serves, “ is  not  without  its  charms  to  those 
vi  ho  view  as  blessings  the  tranquillity  of  the 
mind,  the  enjoyments  afforded  by  simple 
nature,  with  cheap  and  abundant  means  of 
subsistence.  The  climate  is  temperate,  al- 
though the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  which 
bound  its  horizon,  particularly  towards  t he 
north,  renders  the  winter  severe,  the  plain 
that  surrounds  it  produces  every  necessary  of 
life,  and  particularly  fruits  and  grain  of 
an  ‘excellent  quality.  The  dissipation  and 
frivolities  of  great  cities  aie  here  unknown; 
but  we  enjoy  those  innocent  pleasures  which 
are  the  delight  of  hearts  as  yet  uninfected 
■with  the  refinements  of  civilization  : at  slated 
periods  of  the  year,  they  celebrate  festivals, 
in  winch  the  young  men,  the  girls,  and  the 
married  couples  of  the  place  are  succes- 
sively the  prominent  characters  ; ceremonies 
affecting  from  their  simplicity,  which  at  once 
prove  the  purity  of  their  morals,  and  gua- 
rantee them  against  contamination.” 

What  a pity  it  is  that  such  tranquil 
felicity  should  be  assailed,  and  such 
domestic  happiness  destroyed  ! Yet  we 
fear  that  both  these  evils  have,  in  the 
present  diabolical  concussion,  befallen 
the  Vittoriaps,  in  common  with  their 
inoffensive  neighbours. 

Tiie  next  cily  that  our  author  men- 
tions has,  from  temporary  circum- 
stances, become  to  ns  so  interesting, 
that  we  think  it  necessary  to  quote 
jthe  principal  part  of  his  description. 


“ Burgos,  the  capital  of  Old  Castile,  is 
agreeably  situated  upon  the  right  bank  of 
tiie  Avlancon,  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence 
upon  which  an  old  castle  displays  its  ruins. 
Formerly  this  city  was  remarkable  for  its 
riches,  industry,  and  commerce;  it  now  pre- 
sents tiie  perfect  image  of  poverty,  idleness, 
and  depopulation.  It  does  nol  consist  of 
more  than  10,000 inhabitants.  Itsonly  branch 
of  trade  is  now  confined  to  the  carriage  of  wool, 
which  is  sent  off  for  embarkation  in  tiie  north 
of  Spam.  Its  manufactures,  if  we  except  that 
of  leather,  which  is  only  of  twenty  years 
standing,  scarcely  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
It  proves,  as  do  many  other  cities  of  •Spain, 
that  the  luxury  of  the  church  absorbs  anil 
keeps  in  a slate  of  stagnation  riches  which 
would  be  suthcicnl  to  ameliorate  an  entire 
district  The  magnificence  of  the  cathedral 
of  Burgos  forms  a disgusting  contrast  with 
tiie  rubbish  that  surrounds  it.  This  imposing- 
and  well  preserved  edifice  is  a chef  d’auvre 
of  eleganccrin  tiie  gothic  style.  One  of 
its  chapels  contains  a picture,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  representing  the  Virgin  clothing  the 
infant  Jesus,  who  is  standing  erect  upon  a 
table.  We  recognise  the  air  of  nobleness  and 
grandeur  which  tins  pamter  knew  how  to 
give  to  his  figures,  with  that  vigour  and  cor- 
rectness of  design  to  which  he  sometimes 
sacrificed  the  graces.” 

Having  described  Burgos  in  a manner 
which  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  we 
ought,  in  many  respects,  to  praise  or 
censure  that  city  ; and  having  paradoxi- 
cally stated  a scarcity  of  fuel  to  prevail, 
while  a plenty  of  trees  adorn  its  envi- 
rons ; our  author  proceeds  to  Vallado- 
lid ; a place  rendered  immortal  by  hav- 
ing been  the  residence  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Sangrado,  and  which,  as  he  savs, 
“ appears  to  advantage,  having  an  ave- 
nue of  approach  half  a league  in  length, 
which  has  cross  walks,  and  serves  as  a 
promenade.” 

“ In  1777,  the  first  lime  I saw  this  city/* 
lie  continues,  “ I was  disgusted  with  the  fcl- 
tbiness  which  every  where  appeared,  by 
which  all  the  senses  were  in  turn  attacked. 
Eight  years  afterwards  I was  less  so  ; and  in 
179‘i  I found  Valladolid  not  only  much 
cleaner,  hut  greatly  embellished.  They  hare 
lately  formed  some  agreeable  plantations 
along  the  Pisuerga,  upon  the- square  calltd 
tiie  Campo  Grande,  situated  at  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  this  city,  remarkable  for  its  im- 
mense size,  and  the  thirteen  churches  which 
may  be  reckoned  within  its  walls. 

“ Valladolid  lias  another  very  regular 
square,  with  three  rows  of  balconies,  where, 
it  is  asserted,  ‘JVOOO  persons  may  be  seated. 
I judged  of  its  capaciousness  when,  travelling 
for  the  first  time  in  Spain,  I arrived  at  Valla- 
dolid precisely  at  the  moment  w hen  they 
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■n* re  celebrating  a bull-fight ; an  event  which 
«vceurs  only  once  in  three  years.  An  ama- 
teur could  not  have  been  more  fortunate.  1 
??,is  struck  with  the  prodigious  concourse 
•i'the  carious  which  tilts  fete  attracted  from 
several  leagues  around.  The  celebrated  Tnr- 
• corfen  I'cphillo,  whom  l afterwards  met  with 
often,  hud  been  sent  for  on  purpose  from 
Madrid.  He  did  homage  to  the  ambassador 
w hom  I accompanied,  by  immolating  several 
halls:  a respect  commonly  paid  to  persons  of 
'Quality.  Each  of  these  blood  y tributes  was  a 
signal  lor  several  pieces  of  gold  being  thrown 
from  the  box  of  the  cotregidor  in  which  we 
were  s ated,  upon  the  theatre  of  1'cphilla'a 
exploits.  He  had,  certainly,  no  need  of  this 
encouragement,  for  1 never  saw  him  more 
adroit  or  more  fortunate.*  Every  thing  in 
♦his  scene,  which  lasted  nearly  three  hours, 
ti  e spectacle,  the  kind  reception  we  expe- 
rienced, the  dress,  the  manners,  and  the  lan- 
guage, were  ail  new  to  us.  At  the  end  of 
♦lie  file,  tht  lodge  of  the  Cotregidor  was 
transformed  into  a hall  de  refresco.  Glasses 
of  water,  chocolate,  and  sweetmeats  of  all 
sorts  and  colours  were  handed  about.  We 
«•<  re  at  a loss  how  (o  avoid  the  obliging 
importunities  with  which  we  were  over- 
whelmed ; and  gestures,  rather  than  lan- 
guage, expressed  our  gratitude.  This  ex- 
hibition gave  us  a strong  idea  of  the  affa- 
bility of  the  Castilians,  and  their  taste  for 
delicacies.” 

We  have  not  quite  so  strong  an  idea 
«'f  the  taste  and  delicacy  displayed  by 
those  people  in  their  admiration  of  bull 
fights.  Had  this  propensity  existed 
antecedent  to  the  time  of  Cervantes, 
he  would  most  probably  have  seized  on 
jt  with  eagerness1,  and  have  placed  it  in 
th  ose  ridiculous  and  reprehensible  points 
of  view  which  it  deserved.  We  shall  not 
here  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  because 
we  shall  have  more  thanoue  opportunity 
to  mention  it  again. 

That  part  of  Castile  which  lies  on  the 
right  in  travelling  from  Burgos  to  Sego- 
via, is  represented  as  n deserted  .coun- 
try : however,  our  author  observes,  it 
contains  two  cities  which  deserve  to  be 
particularly  mentioned,  “ were  it  only 
for  the  sake  of  contrasting  their  pre- 
sent state  with  l hoi r past  prosperity.” 

These  cities  are,  Medina  de  Rio  Scco, 
and  Medina  del  Campo,  which  was 

“ Formerly  the  residence,  of  several  ran- 
narchs,  the  theatre  of  great  events,  and  ‘the 
emporium*  of  very  extensive  commerce,  peo- 
pled with  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  souls ; 


* lie  perished,  however,  in  1802  ; having 
been  literally  torn  in  pieces  by  a bull  which 
was  destined  to  fall  a victim  to  his  dexterity, 


it  cannot,  now  boast  of  above  a thousand 
houses.” 

****»»•* 

" The  two  Medinas  bring  ns  in  contact 
with  the  kingdom  of  Leon  whose  city,  we 
find,  “ pleasantly  situated,  and  important 
also  when  the  kingdom  was  united  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  has  not  a population  ex-? 
ceedtng  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants, for  which 
there  are  thirteen  churches  and  nine  con- 
vents. Tts  environs  are,  however,  fertile, 
and  embellished  with  plantations,” 

TheinhabitantsofPeiiaranda,  a pretty 
little  town,  have,  the  author  observes, 
“ great  confidence  in  a miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin  : without  its  assist- 
ance, they  are  convinced  they  must  have 
frequently  fallen  into  serious  misfor- 
tunes. 

'•  Happy  illusions  !”  he  exclaims,  “ which 
modern  philosophy  has  the  cruelty  to  turn 
into  ridicule,  and  which  it  is  perhaps'  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  for  the  consolation  of  the 
poor,  even  where  vigilant  and  enlightened 
authority  retains  the  means  of  suppressing 
the  abuses  of  superstition  ! These  illusions 
are  certainly  innocent  : they  are  even  valu- 
able, had  they  no  other  effect  than  that 
of  nourishing  in  the  breast  of  .the  unfortunata 
sentiments  of  patience  or  of  hope !” 

Another  miracle  of  which  our  author 
takes  notice  shews,  that,  although  he 
may  he  an  excellent  traveller , he  is  but 
an  indifferent  natural  philosopher. 

“ I afterwards,”  says  he,  “ traversed  a 
district  where  they  assured  me  there  were 
herds  of  cows,  the  male  calves  of  which  were 
destitute  ofhorns.  The  fact  at  that  time  ap- 
peared absurd.  I began  to  believe  it,  how- 
ever, when  l learned,  that,  in  our  own  days. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  returning  from  the  Hebrides, 
found  some  oxen  without  horns  near  Audita- 
leek,  in  Scotland.” 

Dr.  J.  might  have  found  ten  times 
the  number  without  travelling  more 
than  a mile  from  his  own  dwelling  irt 
London.  Had  the  learned  doctor  taken 
a walk  from  his  house  in  Bolt-court  to 
the  market  in  Smithfield,  any  Monday 
or  Friday,  he  would  have  seen,  even  in 
the  midst  of  a metropolis  where,  as  it 
has  appeared  from  legal  proceedings, 
horned  cattle  are  pretty  plentiful,  hun- 
dreds of  instances  which  would  have 
convinced  him  that  those  animals  were 
rather  natives  of  the  south  than  of  the 
north. 

Of  Salamanca  onr  author  does  not 
afford  us  a very  prepossessing  view. 

“ The  cathedral,  although  contemporary 
with  the  age  of  Leo  X.  is  in”  V?i)  “ baa 
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Isste;  t’le  boldness  of  its  nave,  however,  and 
the  finish  ot  its  gothic  ornaments,  make  it  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in  Spain. 
When  we  know  that  Salamanca,  besides  this 
cathedral,  has  twenty-seven  parish-churches, 
twenty-five  convents  for  men,  and  fourteen 
for  ladies,  we  need  not  be  astonished  at  its 
poverty  or  depopulation.” 

We  cannot,  as  we  accompany  our  tra- 
veller on  his  way  to  Madrid,  avoid  slop- 
ping a minute  at  a place  which  has,  by 
the  pen  of  Le  Sage,  been  rendered  clas- 
sic ground. 

“ We  perceive,”  says  he,  " at  a distance 
the  towers  of  the  Castle  of  Segoiia,  and  the 
steeples  of  the  cathedral  (see  plate  I.) : 
the  patience  of  the  traveller  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted before  he  arrives  at  the  spot.  How 
many  windings  before  he  reaches  the  square 
of  Segovia  ! On  approaching  he  sees,  oil  the 
right,  an  old  castle,  at  the  summit  of  a rugged 
precipice  ; ou  the  lelt  he  plunges  into  a val- 
ley, which  a rivulet  waters. and  clothes  with 
verdure.  For  the  sake  of  some  picturesque 
points  of  view,  he  forgives  the  purched  and 
naked  country  he  ligs  traversed,  and  which 
he  meets  with  aghut  on  leaving  Segovia.” 

This  city  is,  we  find,  remarkable  for 
its  cathedral,  its  castle,  or  alcazar,  and 
its  aqueduct,  said  to  have  been  built 
iu  the  reign  of  Trajan;  and  which  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
efforts  of  hydraulic  art,  and  one  of  the 
best  preserved  of  the  Homan  antiquities 
in  Spain.  This  curious  fabric  is  the 
subject  of  a plate.  No.  II. 

The  subjects  of  chapter  III.  however 
interesting  in  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing points  of  view,  are  not  of  a na- 
ture to  afford  much  entertainment  in 
detail:  we  shali,  therefore,  pass  them 
over  with  merely  stating,  that  they  con- 
sist of  observations  on  the  “ H ool  of 
Spain  : .Attempts  to  naturalise  it  in 
France.  Details  respecting  the  .1 lest  a 
Exportation  of  Spanish  li  o >l.  Manu- 
factories at  (Juadaluxara  and  Segovia. 
Journies  of  the  Sheep.  Sheep-shearing ; 
and  H ashing  of  Ike  fVoal. 

In  chapter  IV.  the  author,  in  the  first 
instance,  describes  the  palace  of  St. 
Ildefonso ; respecting  which  we  agree 
w ith  him  in  supposing, 

“ That  Philip  V.  who  built  St,  Ildefonso, 
delighted  to  surround  himself  with  objects 
which  might  recall  to  his  nnnd  the  niucli- 
toved  scenes  of”  (his)  4‘  infancy.” 

In  fact,  he  had  the  strongest  partiality 
for  the  place  through  his  life,  and  or- 
dered his  ashes  to  be  deposited  in  a cha- 
pel in  the  front  of  the  castle.  Of  ihis 
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palace,  which  has  been  the  theme  c.f 
every  Iberian  traveller,  there  is  a view. 
Flute  III.  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  description,  its  august  appearance, 
gardens,  statues,  fountains,  woods,  and 
other  picturesque  beauties,  would  afford 
such  an  assemblage  of  elegant  subjects 
as  is  seldom  to  be  met  with.  Iiow  Hie 
present  Uueer.  of  Spain,  while  Princess 
of  Asturias,  could  “ entertain  att  aver- 
sion to  this  place,”  it  is  out  of  our 
power  to  conjecture.  After  her  husband 
(Charles  IV.)  ascended  the  throne,  we 
find,  this  repugnance  gradually  sub- 
sided : and  we  most  sincerely  wish  that 
they  were  there  at  present. 

“ There  is  not,”  it  is  observed,  " a court 
in  Europe  where  the  ambassadors  and  foreign 
ministers  appear  so- much  in  public  as  in  that 
of  Spain.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  3IL 
they  were  e$en  subjected  to  the  most  fa- 
tiguing attendance,  especially  the  ambassa- 
dors o I the  family.*  They  were  expected  to 
attend  the  court  on  1 1 - journe  s to  St.  llde- 
lonso,  the  Eseurial,  and  Araujucz  : they  ap- 
peared regularly  it  the  table. - of  the  king  ami 
roval  family;  and  had  even  a dully  au- 
dience ot  his  majesty  before  dinner  ; and 
immediately  afterwards  all  the  foreign  mi- 
nisters were  admitted  for  a few  minutes  iuts 
his  closet  : at  present,  they  appear  at  the 
palace  only  twice  a-week.  Charles  IV". 
more  simple  in  his  manners  than  even  his 
laiher,  has  dispensed  with  many  of  the  use- 
less and  unnecessary  ceremonies  of  the  court, 
although  his  life  is  remarkable  for  the  same 
regularity  and  the  same  uniformity,  lie  is  as 
passionately  fond  of  the  chase  as  his  prede- 
cessor; hut  he  has  rendered  it  much  less  in- 
jurious to  the  neighbourhood  ofliis  residence. 
He  has  also  other  predilections;  a taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  a love  of  agriculture,  a par- 
tiality for  athletic  exercises,  for  which  he 
is  peculiarly  adapted  by  his  robust  constitu- 
tion, and  a fondness  for  music,  with  whicL 
both  the  queen  and  himself  indulge  them- 
selves in  select  parties  every  evening  on 
returning  from  the  chase,  and  after  having 
transacted  the  business  of  the  day  with  one 
of  his  ministers.  The  present  court  of  Spain, 
therefore,  as  may-  be  naturally  inferred  from 
the  disposition  of  the  monarch,  is  but  seldom 
engaged  in  public  diversions.” 

In  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  which, 
though  varied  a little  by  loeal  circum- 
stances, is  in  principle  the  same  in  inc.t 
European  nations  : — in  Titles.  Digni- 
ties, Hr  amices,  and  Orders  of  Chivalry, 
which  are  the  other  subjects  of  this 
chapter,  we  can  discern  nothing  to  chain 
down  the  attention  of  the  reader : 


* " These  were,  at  that  period,  the  French 
and  Neapolitan  ambassadors.” 
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though  wc  must  just  hint  to  our  author, 
that  philosophers  “ who  arc  not  republi- 
cans” will  not  smile  at  those  grtitc 
minutiae  which  lie,  or  rather  Ins  trans- 
lator, who  may  by  his  diction , for 
aught  we  know,  be  a republican  too, 
has,  in  very  inditVercnt  language, de- 
scribed; because  philosophers,  by  which 
appellation  we  mean  men  of  genius  and 
learning,  know,  that  many  ceremonies 
which  appear  in  some  respects  frivolous 
have  their  foundation  on  good  sense, 
and  are  absolutely  necessary  to  form 
that  useful  barrier  which  separates  sa- 
vage life  from  civilized  society.  The 
coarse  and  vulgar  manners  of  Crom- 
well’s Independants  were,  probably  in 
opposition, carried  to  the  oilier  extreme 
by  the  genius  and  elegance  of  the  ca- 
valiers that  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Charles  II.  but  the  refinements  which 
these  introduced,  more  glittering  per- 
haps than  useful,  settled  into  that  just 
medium  both  ol  manners  and  of  loyally, 
which  distinguished  the  latter  end  of 
the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  ot 
the  eighteenth  centuries. 

Of  this  medium,  in  which  good  sense 
resides,  the  republican  enthusiasts  of 
the  present  day  have  no  conception  ; the 
sublime  idea  of  national  urbanity  is  be- 
yond the  ken  of  their  mental  eyes,  which 
ratner  delight  to  dwell  upon  scenes  vvnere- 
in  alldistinctions  are  levelled, expecting 
that  from  confusion  a new  order  ol 
things  may  arise,  or  that  from  a uni- 
versal scramble  they  may  chance  to 
pick  up  something  more  valuable  than 
their  present  possessions. 

Chapter  V.  has  this  title  -.—Remains 
&f  the  Cortes.  Council  of  Hate.  - 
d' Jr  and  a,  M.  Florida  BUtnca.,  and  the 
present  Ministers.  Official  Departments. 

’I'he  cortes,  it  ,s  well  known,  were  a 
kind  of  general  assembly  of  the  states: 
perhaps  the  establishment  that  came 
f be  nearest  to  it,  both  in  principle  and 
power,  was  the  fVitlena  gemot  ot  the 
Saxons:  they  both  had  the  same  origi- 
nal, and  were  instituted  for  the  same 
purposes. 

“ This  national  assembly,"  sail h our  author, 
" imperfect  and  incomplete  as  it  is,  was  once 
animated  with  a sense  of  its  power,  and  was 
upon  the  point  of  manifesting  it.  Already 
were  some  intrepid  orators  prepared  to  ex-^ 
press  their  grievances,  and  to  complain  ol 
some  of  the  most  intolerable  abuses.  This 
roiiiht,  perhaps,  have  been  the  signal  tor  a 
general  revolution,  i he  court  toresaw  it; 
aud,  as  if  from  a presentiment  ot  what  was 
about  to  take  place  in  France,  the  cortes 


were  politely  dismissed,  and  the  members 
retired  quietly  to  their  respective  abodes.” 
**■»*♦*** 

“ In  1796  therp  were  only  five  ministers. 
Tiie  department  for  foreign  affairs  was  filled 
by  Don  Manuel  Godov,  who  was  created 
Duke  de  la  Alcudia  in  1792,  and  who,  after 
{rutting  an  end  to  the  war,  which  he  had  cer- 
tainly undertaken  with  regret,  received  the 
appellation  ol  Prince  of  the  I’eace.  I have 
enjoyed  opportunities  of  observing  him 
closely,  and  under  various  critical  ^irett in- 
stances. I shall  neither  undertake  to  be 
Ins  censor  nor  his  apologist  ; but  merely  ob- 
serve, that  there  are  few  examples  in  history 
of  an  exaltation  so  rapid  and  so  prodigious. 
By  birth  a plain  country  gentleman  of  Fslrfe- 
madura,  with  a slender  patrimony,  lie  is  now 
one  of  the  most  opulent  nobles  of  Spain^  and 
unites  in  his  own  person  almost  every  dignity 
and  a great  number  of  honorary  distinctions, 
lie  is  invested  with  the  grand  order  of  Charles 
I II.  ol  the  Golden  Fleece,  of  St.  Januuribs, 
of  St.  Ferdinand,  ot  Christ,  and  of  Malta. 
He  is  a grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first  class  ; 
he  has  the  title  of  Prince,  which  no  nobleman 
of  Spanish  origin  ever  enjoyed  before  him  ; 
lie  is  prime  minister,  member  ot  the  council 
of  state,  inspector  and  commandant  ot  the 
four  companies  ot  the  body  guards,  general- 
issimo of  the  armies  by  land  and  sea  ; a 
rank  created  expresslv  tor  him,  and  which 
gives  him  precedency  over  all  captains- 
gencral : and,  as  'lie  source  of  all  these 
favours,  he  is  on  terms  .of  the  most  intimate 
friendship  with  the  king  and  queen.  Finally, 
nature  concurring  with  toitune  in  lavishing 
upon  him  whatever  seems  calculated  to  con- 
fer luppiness,  has  given  him  a handsome  and 
elegant  person,  ami,  what  is  far  superior, 
a sound  judgment  and  a capacity  for  business 
which  required  only  experience  to  make  them 
transcenctafit.” 

Chapter  VI.  treais  of  the  Diver- 
sions of  the  Spanish  ■ Court.  Gallery  of 
Pictures.  Looking-glass  Manufactory* 
Hunting  Parlies.  Convent  of  Paular. 

in  this  division  of  the  work  the  au- 
thor observes,  that  “ there  are  no  thea- 
trical amusements,  no  public  games,  no 
grand  assemblies,”  to  enliven  the  Spa- 
nish court,  li  except  on  gala  days.” 

“ During  the  period  when  the  Queen  was 
Princess  of  Asturias,’’  he  continues,  “ she 
passed  the  whole  of  her  lime,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  hours  allotted  for  excursions 
abroad,  in  the  interior  of  her  palace  ; where 
siie  enjoyed  no  other  amusement  than  con- 
versation, which  she  knew  how  to  enliven, 
and  music,  of  which  she  was  passionately 
fond.  Her  consort  never  once  quitted  her 
apartment,  except  to  accompany  his  royal 
father  to  the  chase  twice  a day.  Since  their 
accession  to  the  throne  no  material  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  dull,  uniformity  of 
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their  lives.  They  have  only  relaxed,  in 
some  measure,  the  severe  discipline  of  eti- 
quette. Sometimes  they  condescend  to  ho- 
nour the  entertainments  given  hy  the  Spanish 
grandees  with  their  presence;  but  they  sel- 
dom or  ever  repair  to  any  public  spectacle, 
not  even  to  the  bull-fights.  During  his  fa- 
ther’s life- time  the  king  was  a patron  of  the 
fine  arts,  having  made  a choice  collection  of 
good  pictures  by  different  masters,  besides'’ 
(being  the  posst-Sor  oi)  “ one  of  the  most  cost- 
ly and  superb  galleries"  (of  paintings)  “in 
Europe;  which  was  bequeathed  to  him,  as  a 
legacy.  It  is  asserted  that  this  Spanish  trea- 
sury of  the  fine  arts  is  second  to  none,  except 
those  of  France  and  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
It  is  chiefly  deposited  in  the  Escurial  and  at 
Madrid.  Many  pictures  were  formerly  to  be 
found  in  the  palace  of  St.  Ildefonzo  ; but  re- 
cently the  palaces  at  Madrid  and  Aranjuez 
have  been  enriched  with  its  spoils.  Enough, 
however,  are  remaining  to  arrest  the  curiosity 
of  an  amateur  for  a few  hours.” 

The  establishment  of  a linen  manu- 
factory, in  the  environs  of  the  palace 
of  St.  Ildefonzo,  does  credit,  both  to  the 
activity  of  the  monarch  and  the  sagaci- 
ty of  his  minister,  the  Count  de  Florida 
Blanca  ; who,  in  this  place,  our  author 
again  states  to  have  been  “ a man  emi- 
nent for  his  benevolence  and  know- 
ledge.” 

The  looking-glass  manufactory  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  it  is 
stated  to  be  one  of  the  first  establish- 
ments of  its  kind,  and  to  produce  glasses 
superior  in  magnitude  to  those  of  any 
other  country. 

After  describing  the  picturesque  beau- 
ties of  the  riv  ulet  Eresma,  our  author 
proceeds  to  observe  on  the  methods 
which  Charles  III.  and  the  present  mo- 
narch took  to  destroy  the  herds  of  deer 
which  infest  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
royal  domains. 

“ In  the  very  first  year  of  liis  reign,”  be 
adds,  “ Charles  IV.  destroyed  above  two 
thousand  of  these  animals,  by  decoying  them 
within  the  range  of  batteries”  (of  ordnance) 
“ charged  with  grape-shot ; and  I observed 
in  l?9d  and  1793,  that  this  salutary  plan  had 
been  effectually  executed  in  the  environs  of 
bis  palaces.” 

»**•*•* 

“ There  is  nothing,”  he  continues,  “ re- 
markable in  the  Carthusian  monastery  of 
Paular,  except  a large  cloister,  in  which  Vin- 
cent Carducho, a celebrated  Spanish  painter, 
lias  delineated  the  principal  events  in  the 
life  of  St.  Bruno." 

In  chapter  VII.  is  described  the  “ Mo- 
nastery of  the  Escurial.  Futures.  Pan- 
theon; and  Environs  of  the  Escurial.” 

Europ.  Mag ■ fol.  LV.  Jan.  1S09, 


“This  famous  monastery  is  situate  about 
midway  of  the  ascent  of  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  bound  Old  Castile  (see  plate  IV.) 
The  choice  which  Philip  II.  made  of  this 
sandy  and  rugged  situation  coincides  with  the 
savage  and  morose  character  which  liistorv 
ascribes  to  that  prince.  We  must,  however, 
pay  some  deference  to  the  memory  of  the 
monarch,  on  our  approach  to  the  convent, 
where  he  is  styled  our  holy  founder ; where 
his  ashes  repose,  and  ins  image  frequently 
recurs." 

The  Escurial  has  been  so  frequently 
described  that  it  is  impossible  to  extract 
the.  smallest  entertainment  from  the 
manner  in  which  M.  Bourgoing  has 
treated  the  subjec'.  The  vow  of  the 
monarch,  made  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  St.  Quintin,  “ at  which,  however, 
he  was  not  present,”  from  which  this 
immense  establishment  had  its  origin, 
was  exactly  such  a one  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  narrow  bigotry 
of  his  character  ; in  his  gloomy  min'd 
refinement  had  retreated  a thousand, 
years  : audin  the  triumph  of  his  super- 
stition it  attracted  the  same  ideas,  and 
expanded  into  the  same  object,  as  had, 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  covered 
the  land  with  the  most  splendid  and 
luxurious  establishments,  when  perhaps, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  people  were 
groaning  under  fiscal  exactions,  yet  they 
had  frequently  their  hardly  acquired 
property  torn  from  them,  and  instantly 
sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  zeal,  or  rather 
of  vanity. 

With  respect  to  the  Escurial,  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  the  gridiron,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  legend  of  the 
saint,  inspire  the  mind  with  a series  of 
gloomy  and  disgusting  ideas,  w hich  all 
the  fascinations  of  architectural  ele-: 
gance,  painting, “and  sculpture  cannot 
dissipate. 

In  chapter  VIII.  is  described  the  “ Pa- 
lace at  .Madrid.  Bucn  IE  tiro.  Sketch 
of  the  three  lest  Reigns.  If  elk  on  the 
Prado.  Botnnicul  Harden.  Cabinet  of 
Natural  History.  Academy,  of  the  Fine 
Arts ; and-  P/a za  Mayor.” 

The  author's  journey  from  the  Escu- 
rial to  Madrid  is  very  well  described ; 
tiie  face  of  the  country  justly  delineated ; 
and  his  observations  upon  Those  large 
bridges’,  '^1  iic.ii  the  wits  have  said,  want 
nothing  t*>  render  them  perfect  but  rivers, 
just  and  apposite. 

“ Madrid,”  it  is  observed,  “ has  a goo1^ 
appearance,  when  approached  on  the  side 
of  the  Escurial'  (see  plate  V.)  Alter  having 
passed  the  M tncanares,  y>e  prosecute  ou£ 
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journey  on  a fine  road,  planted  with  trees 
which  leads  to  the  Trado,  a royal  scat,  with- 
in two  leagues  of  Madrid,  where  the  court 
usually  resided  two  or  three  months*’ (in  the. 
year)"*'  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IIP  hut 
which  is  now  only  visited  at  stated  times,  for 
the  convenience  of  hunting  in  the  woods  which 
encompass  this  gloomy  palace.  The  road 
runs  for  some  time  along  the  hanks  ot  the 
Htnncanares ; and  on  the  opposite  shore  von 
behold  la  Cusa  del  Campu',  an  ancient  villa 
of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  which  has  Veen 
rather  neglected  hy  the  present  dynasty.” 

To  foflow  our  author  through  his 
long  and,  we  presume,  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  palace  of  Madrid,  &c. 
would  exlend  this  article  to  a most  un- 
usual length.  The  collection  of  pictures 
are,  it  appears,  by  the  first  masters  and 
the  furniture,  sculpture,  &c.  in  the  high- 
est degree  superb  and  elegant.  Ot  liuen 
Betiro  he  does  not  give  us  so  sublime 
an  idea,  for  he  says, 

“ Never  had  a royal  residence  less  the 
appearance  of 'a  palace  than  Bucrt  Reliro, 

It  is  a very  irregular  budding,  and  exhibits 
nothing  majestic  in  any  one  point  of  view. 
It  comprehends,  however,  a long  suit  of  apart- 
ments, which,  at  a small  expense,  might  be 
made  commodious.  The  gardens  which  they 
overlook  are  ill  supplied  with  water,  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  and  serve  at  present  for  a 
public  walk.” 

**•**■*« 

•'The theatre  of thelletiro  isinagood  slate 
of  repair  : the  pit  is  small,  but  planned  with 
much  taste.  The  theatre,  which  is  ^spacious. 
Opens  at  the  further  extremity,  upon  the  gar- 
dens of  the  palace,  with  which  it  stands  oil  a 
level.  This  frequently  alforded  an  opportu- 
nity of  heightening  the  effect  of  theatrical 
illusion,  hy  extending  the  view  to  an  immense- 
distance,  and  permitting  the  display  of  troops 
of  cavalry.  But  all  these  illusions  are  va- 
nished ; the  house  is  forsaken;  its  decoratious 
ate  mouldering  in  the  dost.  And  this  theatre, 
■which,  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  A 1. 
rc-echoed  with  the  most  harmonious  sounds, 
is  now'  doomed  to  mournful  siience  , w-hich, 
for  the  space  of  seven  years,  has  not  been 
interrupted  more  than  thrice.” 

Speaking  of  Charles  III.  out,  author 
shserves,  that 

“ He  passed  twenty- time  years  of  his  life 
without  a wife  or  a mistress,  an  example  per- 
haps without  a parallel  in  the  histu^f  ot  kings. 
Libertine*'  were  constrained  to  disguise  their 
sentiments  in  order  to  obtain  accent  to  the 
V'-rone  ; and  never  was  a court  less  noted  for 
gallantry.” 

The  parallel  which  is  drawn  of  the 
Srit?  reigns  <»£  jRQp&rv’bs,  of  the  house 
* - 


of  Bourbon,  in  !>pain,  has  this  concTu. 
sion, 

••  They  present  us  with  a very  rare  picture 
of  an  uninterrupted  succession  ot  four  kings, 
not  endowed  wiih-nny  shining  talents,  hut 
distinguished  for  their  probity,  their  hu- 
manity, and  sincere  piety;  who  have  not, 
perhaps,  always  bestowed  their  favours  with 
discernment,  but  have,  at  least,  never  wil- 
' fully  done  wrong.” 

A very  interesting  part  of  this  chap- 
ter, indeed  of  this  work,  is  its  local  de- 
scriptions } of  which  the  following  wi3 
give  the  reader  a complete  idea. 

“This  ancient  palace”  (Buen  Retiro)  “ com- 
mands a view  ot  the  fashionable  walk  ot  t tie 
Prado,  so  long  celebrated  in  the  novels  and 
dramatic  compositions  ot  Spain.  This  re- 
nown has  been  cheaply  bought ; tor  the  place 
was  formerly  of  itself  of  little  consequence, 
hut  derived  its  reputation  from  having  been 
the  stage  upon  wiiicti  several  remarkable 
scenes  have  been  exhibited.  The  proximity 
of  the  palace,  the  shady  retreats,  nay,  even 
the  inequality  of  the  grounds  were  propitious 
to  intrigues,  and  also  to  perilous  rencontres. 
But  Charles  Ilf.  has  transformed  it  into  a 
magnificent  walk,  which  may  be  troquented 
with  safety  and  satisfaction  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  ; partly  by  leyetlinglhp ground  and 
planting  it  vvilli  trees,  ami  partly  by  illumi- 
nating the  alleys,  by  adorning  it  with  statues 
and  fountains,  some,  of  which,  for  example, 
that  of  Cybele,  are  executed  in  a very  tine 
style.  It'occupies  the  space  ot  halt  a league, 
and  forms  part  ot  the  interior  of  the  city  f 
some  of  the  principal  streets  terminate  here. 
That  of  Alcala,  one  of  the  most  spacious 
streets  in  Europe,  crosses  it,  and  then  runs 
along  the  gardens  of  the  K-rtiro,  and  finally 
terminates  at  a gate  of  the  same  name ; which, 
although  gather  heavy,  is  however,  one  ot 
the  first  monuments  of  the' metropolis. 

“ From  every  quarter  the  oilmens  crowd 
tu  the  Prado,  both  on  foot  and  in  carriages', 
mingle  together,  and  under  the  shade  ot 
(trees  planted  in)  “ long  alleys,  inhale  a salu- 
brious air,  attempered  by  the  waters  ot  the 
fountains,  and  perfumed  with  the  fragrant 
exhalations  of  the  Cowers.  The  crowds  as- 
sembled here  are  sometimes  prodigious.  I 
have  beheld  a procession  ot  lour  or  five  hun- 
dred carriages  advancing  in  the  greatest 
order,  and  surrounded  hy  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  pedestrians ; a sight  at  once  indicating 
great  wealth  and  a numerous  population  y but 
which  would  be  sub  more  gratifying  it  the 
equioages  displayed  more  ta.-ije  and  diversity'. 
In  the  room  of  that  motley  variety  of  apparel 
and  headdresses,  winch  in  other  public  places 
in  Europe  agreeably  diversify  the  scene,  you 
only  behold,  on  loot  at  the  Prado,  women 
dressed  in  an  uniform  style,  muffted  up  in 
ipng  veils,  .black  or  white,  which  conceal 
part  of  theit  faces ; and  men  for  the  meet 
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part  wrapped  up  in  huge  cloaks  of  a dark 
colour ; insomuch,  that  the  Prado,  however 
beautiful  it  mav  he,  seems,  in  a peculiar 
sense,  to  be  the  parade  of  Castilian  gravity. 
1 his  is  more  peculiarly  conspicuous,  every 
evening  when  the  first  solemn  sounds  of  the 
Angelas  invade  the  ears  of  the  pedestrians  : 
they  instantly  uncover  their  heads,  make  a 
■sudden  stop,  as  if  arrested  by  some  invisible 
hand,  abruptly  breaking  off  the  most  tender 
discourse,  and  the  most  scritius  discussions,  in 
order  to  devote  a few  minutes  to  prayer. 
Woe  betide  tlie  profane  individual  who  should 
dare  to  disturb  this  hallowed  interval  of  si- 
lence, which  impiety  may  perhaps  deride,  but 
which  never  fails  to  make  an  awful  impression 
etvnupon  a philosophic  observer.  The  prayers 
of  the  Angetui  being  ended,  tl»e  oompany 
resume  their  walk,  and  the  conversation  is 
begun  afresh.” 

Here  we  agree  with  the  author  in 
what  lie  says,  or  rattier  in  what  heought 
tr»  have  said,  that  there  is  something 
most  sublimely  awful  and  impressive  in 
the  idea  of  a whole  people  at  once  pay- 
dug  their  devotions  to  their  Creator,  un- 
der the  expansive  cauopy  of  the  heavens. 
Scenes  like  these  give  a celestial  energy 
to  prayer,  and  add  a divine  impulse  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  moment. 

Chapter  IX.  comprises  an  account  of 
the  “ Population  of  Spain.  Principal 
Churches  ut  Madrid.  Painters.  Pin- 
gravers.  Printing  Oflice ; and  Pious 
Foundations. ” 

The  population  of  Spain  is,  at  this 
moment,  a centre  verted  point,  which, 
as  we  cannot  settle,  we  shall  not  exa- 
.nrine., 

“ The  sacred  edifices”  (of  Madrid,  it  is  ob- 
served)1’ have  nothing  remarkable  in  llieir 
architecture,  although  the  Abbe  Ponz  has 
filled  nearly  a whole  volume  with  a descrip- 
tion of  these  monuments.  Many  of  them, 
however, contain  valuable  collections  of  paint- 
ings; which  are  even  calculated  to  excite  ad- 
miration in  persons  who  ha  ve -seen  those  of 
the  Escurial,  and  of  the  new  palace.” 

This  part  of  the  work  is  interesting, 
inasmuch  as,  supposing  it  to  be  correct, 
•it  exhibits  such  a view-  of  the  interior 
of  Madrid,  with  respect  to  the  arts*  li- 
terature, &c.  as  is  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  publication;  at  the  same  time, 
tiie  subjects  are  so  connected,  so  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  the  context  of 
the  chapters,  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  separate  them  with  auy  advantage 
or  gratification  to  the  reader.  A brick., 
in  this  instance,  would  be  a very  bad 
specimen  of  the  building  from  which  it 
wujextuctetl;  we  shall,  therefore,  mere- 
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ly  give  the  titles  of  the  three  succeeding 
chapters,  and  be  very  concise  in  our 
observations  on  the  last. 

Chapter  X.  comprises  remarks  on 
“ Other  Academies.  Pate  of  the  .Yew 
Encyclopedia  of  Spain.  J ustijicafton 

and  literary  Merits  of  the  Spaniards. 

Chapter  XI.  “ Present  Slate  of  Spa- 
nish Literature.  Education.  Manufac- 
tures. Hoads.  Canals.  Patriotic  So- 
cieties.” 

Chapter  XI.  ■“  Council  of  Castile.  Cor- 
regidor  and  the  A trades.  Legislation. 
Influence  of  the  Monks,  more  especially 
of  the  Royal  Confessors.  Authority  of 
the  ltoman  See  circumscribed.  Con- 
cordat of  1753.  Opulence  of  the  Clergy. 
Progress  of  Philosophy  in  reference  to 
Priests 

Chapter  XIII.  “ Arguments  for  and 
against  the  Inquisition.  Enumeration 
of  the  most  recent  Auto-da-fees.  Ad- 
ventures of  M.  Olavidi’.  Present  State 
of  the  Inquisition.  Of  the  Santa.  Her- 
mnndad. 

Waving  auy  inquiry  respecting  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  In- 
quisition^ a tribunal,  which  iswellknow  n 
by  its  effects  both  in  the  south  of  Europe 
andin  thessuth  of  America;  and  shrink- 
ing with  horror  from  the  enumeration 
of  the  most  recent  auto-da-fees,  we  shall 
shortly  observe  on  the  third  head  of  this 
chapter,  that  w'ith  respect  to  the  “illus- 
trious victim,”  there  surely  must  ha>e 
been  in  his  case  something  more  latent, 
some  crime  that  has  escaped  the  saga- 
city of  our  author  ; or,  in  1777,  a period 
of  profound  political  tranquillity,  he 
•never  could  have  been  treated  with  that 
harshness  and  cruelty  which  is  depicted. 

“ Den  Pablo  0 tirade,"  M.  Uourgomg  ob- 
serves, ■*  a native  of  Pern,  had  been  raised 
by  his  abilities  to  one  of  tile  first  employ- 
ments in  the  state,  that  of  inteadant  of  the 
four  kingdoms  of  Andalusia  and  Assistiante. 
The  distinction  he  had  acquired  in  this  high 
dignity  had  excited  envy  as  well  as  grati- 
tude, when  a fresh  occasion  offered  to  exer- 
cise his  patriotic  zeal.” 

This  occasion,  in  itself  laudable,  was 
his  endeavours,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  king,  to  reclaim  and  people  that 
part  of  the  Sierra  Mo-rena  through 
which  passes  the  road  from  Madrid  to 
Cadiz ; apartininiortalizedby  Cervantes: 
In  this  effort  it  appears  he  exposed  him- 
self t©  -the  animosity  of  rather  Ro- 
mauld,  a German  monk;  how,  it  is 
impossible  to  say ; the  trifling  dispute 
about  authority  could  never  have  excited 
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revenue  so  deep  and  inveterate.  How- 
ever, °it  ii  said,  through  the  machina- 
tions of  thw  priest,  Don  Pablo  was  ar- 
rested by  tlm  myrmidons  ct  the  Inqui- 
sition, his  effects,  books,  and  papers 
seized,  and  himself  thrown  into  the 
dungeon  attached  to  the  holy  office; 
wheTc,  for  two  years,  he  was  totally 
sequestered.  On  the  21st  of  November, 
1778.  he  was  tried  by  a convocation  ; 
found  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  laid  to  his 
charge ; which,  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve^ were  rather  political  than  religious. 

The  merciful  disposition  of  the  king, 
Charles  III.  interposed,  and  saved  his 
life  ; he  was  confined  to  a convent  of  la 
Mancha,  whence  he  escaped  to  France ; 
“ where  his  reputation  had  long  pre- 
ceded his  arrival,  and  where  lie  was  re- 
ceived as  the  martyr  of  intolerance.” 

« He  afterwards  retired  to  a rural  scat, 
nrar  the  bunks  of  the  Loire;  where  his  lively 
and  turbulent  genius  became  sedate  and  tran- 
quil, without  extinguishing  the  fire  of  his 
&oul.” 


We  understand  that  HI.  Olivade,  in 
17  98,  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
Spain  ; and  in  consequence,  appeared  at 
Madrid;  soon  after,  he  retired  to  Anda- 
lusia, where  “ lie  ended  hisdays  in  1803  ; 
having  alternately  tasled  the  pleasures 
and  encountered  the  dangers  of  prospe- 
rity.” 

(To  be  continued. ) 


they  govern  him,  and  it  is  frequently  in 
the  power  of  temporary  events  to  dis- 
concert plans  which  he  imagines  to  have 
been  digested  with  wisdom,  and  entered  • 
upon  with  spirit.  It  is  uot  necessary  to 
say  more  upon  this  subject,  the  work 
is  now  before  us,  and  such  is  the  idea 
which  we  have  conceived  of  its  import- 
ance, that  we  sincerely  wish  we  could 
devote  to  its  examination  more  time 
and  more  space  than  a consideration  of 
our  limits  will  suffer,  or  of  our  leisure 
will  allo;v. 

Iu  contemplating  the  manners,  the 
habits,  and  the  minds  of  that  brave  and 
generous,  yet  singular  class  of  men,  to 
whom  these  discourses  were  particularly 
addressed,  we  concur  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  B.  that  although  some  few  mari- 
time sermons  had  been  published,  a work 
was  much  wanted, 

“ That  would  unfold  to  those  useful  classes 
of  British  subjects”  (mir  sailors  and  marines) 

“ the  great  and  necessary  truths  of  religion 
and  virtue,  in  a full,  clear,  comprehensive, 
methodical,  and  familiar  manner;  in  a man- 
ner adapted  to  their  peculiar  situation,  and 
capable  of  making  the  most  forcible  and 
lasting  impression  on  their  minds.  This”  (he 
says)  “ it  lia.s  been  my  endeavour  to  supply 
in  the  following  discourses,  which  I sincerely 
hope  may  meet  the  candour  and  approbation 
of  the  good  and  learned,  and  be  of  every 
utility  to  a class, of  men  whom  Great  Britain 
must  be  ever  proud  to  acknowledge  among 
the  bravest  and  most  liberal  contributors  to 


Discourses, Moral  and  Religious, adapted 
to  a A aval  Judience.  Preached  on 
board  his  ]\Iujesty  s Ship  the  / rerien- 
duus,  John  Osborn,  F.sq.  Commander, 
during  the  i'ears  1802’,  1803,  and 
3804.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Baynes, 
L.L.B.  and  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge.  1 vol.  Inrgc  8vo.  pp. 
618.  1807. 

Before  we  proceed  to  an  examina- 
tion of  this  work,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  apologize  to  its  author  for  having 
so  long,  after  voe  had  promised,  delayed 
to  introduce  it  to  the  public ; for  this 
v/o  must  observe,  that  the  only  excuse 
we  need  offer,  is  the  true  one,  which  is, 
that  the  ill  health  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  undertaken  this  department  of  our 
Magazine,  combined  with  an  extraordi- 
nary pressure  of  other  avocations,  has 
not  only  precluded  his  paying  that  at- 
tention which  he  could  have  wished  to 
this,  but  to  many  other  concerns  equally 
important.  The  editor  of  a peoridical 
publication  is  the  child  of  circumstances) 


her  national  welfare  and  glory.” 

There  is,  it  lias  appeared  to  us,  apart 
of  this  preface,  which  refers  indeed  to 
the  title  of  the  work,  that  wanted  a lit- 
tle explanation,  and  that  explanation  we 
shall  give  in  the  words  of  our  author. 
The  reader  must  have  observed  in  the 
title  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  term 
moral  stands  before  the  word  religious ; 
respecting  this  kind  of  climax,  he  says, 

« And  I shall  here  observe,  that  in  giving 
the  discussion  of  morals  before  religion,  and 
fertile  sake  of  the  order  so  adopted,  placing 
the  term  moral  before  religious,  I by  no 
means  intend  lo  separate  them  in  a Christian 
mind;  for  Christianity  obliges  us  lo  accept 
a new  motive  for  whatever  we  do.  Our  mo- 
rality must  be  founded  on  Christian  princi- 
plesi — on  a love  to  God,  and  an  implicit  obe- 
dience to  )ns  will,  as  wcdl  as  from  a love  to 
virtue  ; and  a sense  of  its  value  to  mankind, 
in  a mere  temporal  point  of  view.  This  love 
•of  God  must  reign  mprrcminentl'p  in  our 
hearts,  and  must  be  the  grand  leading  princi- 
ple of  all  our  actions  whether  moral- or  reli- 
gious; for  it  v.-U  not  d<~  to  say,  when  we  art 
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conscious  we  act  right,  I approve  of  this 
action,  because  I love  my  neighbour,  and 
know  that  it  is  consistent  with  reason  and 
justice,  and  the  happiness  of  the  community  : 
for  these,  though  good,  are  yet  subordinate 
motives.  Our  reigning  motive  must  be,  be- 
cause it  is  the  will  of  God,  to  which  a proper 
love  for  him  will  excite  us  to  conform  in  all 
■our  doings.  However,  the  advantage  of  a 
mere  moral  life,  conducted  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  a love  of  moral  virtue,  and  a know- 
ledge of  its  benefit  to  society,  in  a tempdral 
view  only,  will  authorize  us  to  consider  it 
distinctly,  or  rather,  antece  lently  ; and  may 
induce  many  wiio  pay  hut  little  regard  to  it, 
as  tounded  upon  Christian  principles,  either 
from  ignorance  of  that  principle,  or  some 
otiier  motive,  to  embrace  sn  orderly  course 
of  life,  or  to  perforin  moral  actions  from  the 
above  grounds.  Titus,  we  do  not  deny  the 
utility  of  charitable  exertions;  though  the 
motives  may  be  purely  ostentatious  in  the 
donor.  We  may  be  allowed,  tlien,  to  treat 
of  morality  as  distinct  from  religious  motive, 
so  long  a»  we  take  care  to  impress  the  minds 
of  our  readers  (for  to  themselves  is  the  greater 
importance  of  (he  qifestion)  that  to  inherit 
Salvation  in  a life  to  come,  our  moral  actions 
must  alt  of  them  he  built  upon  a love  to  Gud, 
and  a due  souse  ot  Christian  obedience.” 

As  I o the  author's  qualifications  for  the 
task  which  he  has  performed,  we  mean 
those  qualifications  resulting  from  ex- 
perience, and  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  auditors  to  whom  these  discourses 
were  originally  addressed,  they  are  un- 
questionable. His  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience arise,  as  he  states,  from  “ au 
uninterrupted  acquaintance  of  eight  or 
nine  years,  under  almost  every  circum- 
stance of  situation.”  He  lias, therefore, 
adapted  his  discourses  to  the  repression 
of  those  bad  habits  and  vices  that  he 
had  observed  to  be  the  most  prevalent 
among  the  people  with  whom  he  was 
so  long  domesticated  ; and  here  we  must 
observe,  that  a chaplain*,  who  had  so 
well  studied  the  characters  of  his  ship- 
mates ; who  was  so  ready  to  regulate 
their  conduct  by  his  influence,  precept, 
and  example  ; who  stood  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a guide,  monitor,  and  spiritual 
adviser,  must  have  been  a most  valua- 
ble officeV  on  board  a man-of-war;  his 
efforts,  we  apprehend,  were  constant, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  their 
success  was  commensurate; 

From  these  circumstances  has  oc- 
curred the  publication  of  these  dis- 
courses; which  we  must  observe,  the 
author  states  to  have  “ received  consi- 
derable additions  since  they  were  first 
delivered,  which  will  account  for  the 
great  length  of  some  of  them;”  too 


long,  indeed,  to  be  preached  at  one 
performance  of  divine  service. 

“ This,  however,”  he  continues,  “ forms  no 
objection  in  a printed  work;  and  should  any 
of  the  commander*  of  his  majesty's  ships,  who 
have  not  chaplains  on  board,  think  them  of  suf- 
ficient merit  to  be  read  by  them  to  their  respco- 
tive  crews,  after  the  regular  church  service  of 
the  day  ; which  service  many  captains  of  the 
navy,  much  to  their  credit,  make  a point  of 
never  omitting  to  read,  when  opportunity 
offers  ; they  can  leavo  out  such  parts  or 
sections  as  can  best  be  spared  (uideed  some 
parts  may  appear  somewhat  too  familiar  to 
be  delivered  from  the  pulpit),  and  reduce  the 
discourse  to  a convenient  length.” 

With  respect  to  these  discourses,  we 
consider  the  parts  which  the  author 
fears  will  be  thought  too  familiar,  as 
those  particularly  adapted  to  the  feel- 
ings and  the  habits  of  his  auditors. 
There  are  other  pails  which  we  think 
too  learned  t we  have  no  idea  that  the 
generality  of  sailors  know  much  of 
Sir  Christopher  llatton,  or  Mr.  Lock 
(pageS-S);  or  that,  although  the  famous 
Scldeu  was  “ a man  well  known  in  the 
literary  world,  and  a most  eminent  phi- 
losopher,” he  was  quite  so  well  known 
on  board  a man-of-war ; we,  therefore, 
think  his  own  recommendation  of  the 
holy  scriptures  is  much  belter  adapted 
to  his  people,  and  to  the  design  for  which 
these  sermons  were  instituted.  How 
this  design  has,  generally  speaking,  been 
executed  will,  indeed  can,  only  be  seen 
in.  the  work  itself.  The  discourses  are 
sixty-three  in  number,  besides  a dis- 
course on  mutiny,  and  a prayer,  made 
before  the  execution  of  the  mutineers 
alluded  to  in  Ihe  course  of  it.  Of  these 
lectures,  the  two  first  are  introductory  ; 
the  third  considers  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state;  the  fourth  aud  fifth  are 
on  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  a compen- 
dium of  Scripture  history  ; which,  with 
a short  display  of  the  gospel  scheme  of 
salvation,  is  continued  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh.  Practical  moral  duties,  on  the 
habits  of  swearing,  on.  the  'duties  we 
owe  ourselves,  on  habit,  self-preserva- 
tion, &c.  are  comprised  in  the  8th,  9tb, 
10th,  1 1th;  and  12th.  From  this  period 
to  the  43d  the  subjects  turn  upon  the 
moral  virtues  and  duties;  the  44th  is 
a recapitulation  of  the  foregoing  dis- 
courses, and  some  observations;  which 
are  continued  in  the  next.  In  tins  lec- 
ture tiie  schoolmaster  of  t he  ship,  in 
Trincomallee  harbour,  having  suddenly- 
dropped  down  dead,  without  any  ap- 
parent cause,  gives  rise  tc  a series  of  re- 
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flections  by  the  preacher,  so  admirably 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  his  audience 
that  we  shall  quote  them,  as  a fair  spe- 
cimen of  the  sentiments  and  spirit  of 
this  work. 

«•  Which  of  us  can  now  jhv,  that,  before 
the  sun  is  this  day  set,  he  shall  not  he  a par- 
taker of  eternity  ? Your  minds  cannot  but  be 
fully  sensible  of  what  little  future  time  we 
can  call  our  own,  in  reflecuMg  on  the  instance 
of  one  of  our  shipmates,  who  dropped  down 
<t-  ad  on  the  evening  of  the  day  wc  last  as- 
scmtiled  together.  On  the  morning  of  that 
da v lie  was  with  us,  an  attendant  on  divine 
service,  and  struck  me,  as  remarkably  atten- 
tive to  a discourse  treating  on  the  same  sub- 
ject winch  we  are  now-  upon.  Little,  did  he 
imagine,  that  within  six  or  eight  hours,  lie 
■was  to  make  an  awful  proof  ef  the  sentiments 
then  delivered — little  did  he  think,  I believe, 
that  lie  was  shortly  going  to  that  state  here- 
after, where,  as  I told  him,  vice,  however  it 
might  hav.e  flourished  in  this  life,  would  not 
escape  its  just  punishment ; and  where  op- 
pressed aad  .unrequited  virtue  would  recetve 
a just  recompense  for  its  suffering  and  neglect 
whilst  in  an  earthly  state  of  existence.  Whet 
would  have  been  his  alarm  and  dread  if  some- 
thing had  whispered  in  his  ear  ‘ Prepare  ! 
tor  this  night  shall  illy  soul  lie  required  of 
thee.’  (Luke  xii-  20.1  These  are,  alas ! very 
serious  tilings.  What  are  ail  the  cares  and 
concerns  of  this  life  to  him  now  ? those  puny 
concerns  of  mortal  men,  which  swell  their 
trifling  importance,  which  tthsorb  their  hearts, 
and  totally  occupy  every  thought,  wish,  and 
desire?  What  great  and  important  tilings 
could  lie  now  tel!  us,  if  lie  were  permitted  to 
appear  to  us  and  address  us!  What  an  eloquent 
preacher  would  he  be ! -If,  unfortunately, 
like  too  many  of  the  world,  he  had  neglected 
the  cultivation  of  those  principles  and  doc- 
trines, which  were  to  secure  to  him  a happy 
.tate  hereafter  : with  w hat  earnestness  would 
he  implore  us  not  to  bedonger  unmindful  of 
our  Creator  ; or  even  as  the  divine  preacher 
elegantly  expresses  it  (Eecles.  xii.  6,  7.) 
-i/jjvv  ‘ the  silver  cord  to  be  loosed,  or  the 
guidei-i  bow  to  he  broken,  or  the  pitcher  to 
he  broken  at  tins  fountain, orthe  wheel  broken 
at  t tie  cistern,  or  the  dust  return  to  the  earth 
;a  it  was,  and  the  spirit  to  God  that  gave  ltd 
Ho  \y  would  he  paint  to  us  the  shortness 
-and  vanity  of  human  life,  ‘ when  we  bring  our 
vars  to  an  end,  as  it  were  a tale  that  is  told, 
when -compared  with  the  important  events 
awl  endless  ages  of  eternity  ! How  feelingly 
and  expressively  would  he  lament  his  own 
v retched  stupidity — the  wretched  stupidity 
,-of  a Christian  world,  whosulFered  the  things 
of  this  life  to  engross  every  attention  totally 
ii: sensible  to  the  great,  the  superior  demands 
a future  life  has  upon  them  ! To  which  ail 
rhe  concerns  of  this  life,  with  respect  to  any 
value  or  importance,  are  no  more  to  bs  com- 

-5-d-edfL-ir.il  grain  at'  mud  is  to  the  whole 
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universe!  If  he  be  an  object  of  Almighty 
grace  and  favour — if  he  lie  a partaker  of 
everlasting  happiness  (which  so  we  hope, 
but  alas!  he  was  -matched  away  in  a mo* 
ment),  his  pity  for  an  unthinking  erring 
world — his  compassion  for  his  late  fellow- 
shipmates,  and  wishes  for  their  happiness, 
would  still  equally  animate  his  exertions  m 
advising  them,  in  admonishing  them  to  flee 
from  (he  wratli  to  come;  no  longer  to  reject 
the  offers  of  divine  isercy,  but  earnestly  en- 
deavour to  secure  the  same  happy  mansions 
with  Inin;  praising  and  rejoicing  at  the  throne 
of  him  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures 
for  evermore.*’ 

Discourse  45th,  is  “ on  the  Christian 
religion,  and  scriptural  authority  further 
considered.”  This  important  subject 
is  continued  to  the  50th  i which  descants 
ou  the  state  of  the  Jews  and  oLher 
nations  at  the  coming  of  Christ;  the 
necessity  of  a revelation  from  man’s 
corrupt  states  and  the  light  of  nature, 
favouring  the  idea.  The  A 1st  relates 
to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  his 
miracles.  And  the  ensuing  discourses, 
to  the  55th,  embrace  the  history  of  our 
Lord;  and  from  this  subject  a concise, 
but  accurate  deduction  of  the  Christian 
doctrines. 

The  other  dicourscs  of  this  volume 
are  devoted  to  the  -contemplation  of 
our  religious  duties,  and  include  the  most 
sublime  of  the  Christian  doctrines ; these 
subjects,  awfafand  impressive,  are  placed 
in  a clear  and  comprehensive  light  ; and 
concluded  by  observations  on  Christian 
obedience,  and  on  the  reasonableness  o? 
Christianity  ; which,  with  the  recapitu- 
lation, are  comprised  in  three  sermons, 
and,  connected  with  those  preceding, 
seem  to  us  to  embrace  the  whole  oi  our 
moral  ami  religions  system. 

A I’tcr  the  remarks  that  we  have  made, 
a very  few  words  will  serve  to  slate  our 
opinion  of  this  work.  We  think  that 
discourses  of  this  nature,  adapted,  as  we 
•have  said,  to  a class  of  persons  who  have 
few  opportunities  afforded  them  for 
reading  or  reflection,  extremely  usefu1. 
The  human  mind  must  be  .employed, 
the  intellectual  faculties  never  remain 
inactive;  therefore,  if  the  opportunity 
is  taken  to  turn  their  thoughts  from 
those  frivolous  pursuits  in  which  they 
are  sometimes  engaged,  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  sublime  truths  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  it  must  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  both  to  their  tem- 
porary and  eternal  welfare.  We  think 
these  discourses,  in  which  tb(e  auditors 
are  led,  by  easy  gradation,  from  one 
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important  subject  to  another,  calcu- 
lated to  effect  this  desirable  purpose; 
and  therefore,  recommend  them  to 
those  whose  ardent  wishes  and  whose 
duty  it  is  to  promote  order  and  regu- 
larity, which  are  the  offspring  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  in  our  marine  ser- 
vice. 

An  Address  to  the  Public  upon  the  dan- 
gerous Tendency  of  the  London  Fe- 
male Penitentiary , with  Hints  relative 
to  the  best  Means  of  lessening  the  burn 
of  Prostitution.  By  fFiUium  Hale. 
Pamphlet,  3vo.  p.  p.  60.  1309. 

Thf,  ingenious  and  benevolent  author 
of  this  pamphlet  has  employed  his  pen 
upon  a subject  which  has  heretofore 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  wisest  and 
the  best  of  mankind.  To  lessen  the 
sum  of  prostitution  is,  in  tact,  tt>  lessen 
the  sum  of  human  misery  : and,  as  it 
has  been  justly  said^that  “ virtue  brings 
with  it  its  own  reward,”  so  to  restore 
an  incalculable  number  of  unfortunate 
females  to  their  parents, relatives,  friends, 
and  to  society  in  general,  whose  pre- 
carious existence  is  at  present  a burthen 
to  themselves,  and  a most  intolerable 
evil  to  the  community,  is  certainly  as 
advantageous  to  the  penitents  as  to  the 
public. 

But  great  as  arc  the  advantages  which 
would  arise  from  withdrawing  a multi- 
tude of  deluded  females  from  the  very 
verge  of  the  gulf  of  perdition,  they 
are  not  more  than  adequate  to  those 
that  would  accrue  to  the  male  sex.  were 
its  vouth  no  longer  liable  to  those  me- 
retricious temptations,  which  have  been 
so  frequently  the  bane  of  health,  of 
honour,  and  of  confidence ; and  to  those 
blandishments  which  have  seemed  to 
strew  with  flowers  the  paths  that  led 
to  destruction. 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  Mr,  II. 
has,  upon  this  occasion,  most  properly 
appealed  to  the  philanthropy  of  the 
British  nation  ; which,  he  observes,  has 
at  no  period  of  our  history,  shone  with 
greater  splendour ; he  therefore  stales, 
that 

“ Considering,  however,  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  many  privations 
we  may  be  called  to  endure,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance,  that  the  libe- 
rality of  the  public  should  not  be  directed 
to  any  channel  that  will  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree run  counter  to  the  suppression  of  vice, 
and  thus  ultimately  defeat  the  primary  object 
of  doing  good  to  our  fellow  creatures.*’ 


This  lends  him  to  observe  upon  the 
credit  and  the  applause  that  have  ac- 
companied the  establishment  of  the 
• London  Ffiinle  Penitentiary;- which 
has  been  recommended-  from  the  pulpit 
by  the  most  popular  preachers  of  the 
day,  and  has  had  iis  advantages  so 
widely  circulated  by  I hat  extensively 
distributed  periodical  publication,  the 
Evangelical  Magazine. 

“ It  is  far  from  my  design,”  says  Mr.  Hah', 

“ to  cast  the  most  distant  reflection  upon 
those  who  have  so  warmly  advocated  the 
necessity  of  this  asylum.  I know  they  arc 
retuated  bv  the  purest  intentions;  and  there 
are  many  amongst  them  with  whose  friend- 
ship I have  long  been  honoured,  and  whose 
exemplarv  conduct  has  stamped  that  im- 
pression upon  mv  mind  which  will  never  be 
obliterated  while  I continue  to  exist.  The 
ch-i  object,  thcieforc,  of  this  address  is,  sim- 
ply to  discuss  tin  principles  upon  which  this 
Female  Penitentiary  vs  founded;  to  shew 
that  it  will  ultimately  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tion of  its  supporters;  that  the  result  ot  us 
operations  will  never  lessen,  lint  increase  the 
sum  o!  prostitution  ; and  that  it  cannot  tw. 
supported  bv  precept  or  example  Iroui  the 
word  of  God.” 

Tli  cse  pro  pdsl  t i ons  a re  investigated  and 
discussed  with  a very  considerable  degree 
<> f acumen  ; in  the  course  of  this  exa- 
mination Mr.  Hale  upon  the  strongest 
grousids,  those  resulting  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  question,  and  also  from  ex- 
perience of  the  incfficncy  of  applying 
theoretical  reasoning  to  evils  whose 
repression  can  only  result  trom  prac- 
tice, and  sometimes  from  punishment, 
opposes  Dr.  Hawker  s ideas  of  the  effect 
which  the  knowledge  that  therp  is  on 
asjlum  open  to  receive  her  would  have 
upon  the  mind  of  a fair  penitent. 

To  the  doctor’s  assertion  that  “ mul- 
titudes whose  hearts  revolt  at  the  dread- 
ful necessity  of  continued  prostitution, 
are  nevertheless  constrained  to  vursw  it 
for  their  daily  support;”  he  must  truly 
answers,  that  “ there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  i doman,  hmciver  desperate  her 
character,  to  continue  in  prostitution  a 
single  hour  to  secure  her  daily  sup- 
port.” 

This  he  proves  beyond  ‘the  power  of 
centro version.  He  next  examines  the 
address  of  the  committee  in  behalf  of 
the  Eondon  Female  Penitentiary,  tl  e 
interior  arrangement  of  the  building  ; 
and  shews  that  they  have  already  over- 
shot their  mark,  in  this  cxamiuatii  a 
an  observation  occurs,  so oxlremely  ap- 
posite to  t!te  subject,  auJ.  watch  so  ac- 
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rurately  traces  prostitution  to  its  most 
prolific  source,  i hat  although  we  have 
already  exceeded  our  critical  bounds, 
we  cannot  resist  the  quoting  of  it. 

" Anil  I would  here  observe,” says  Mr.  H. 
4*  fhat  inlliis  luxurious  age  there  is  a growing 
evil  winch  the  public  in  general  feel  ami 
lameilt — 1 allude  to  the  vain  coquettish  dress 
of  female  servants,  accompanied  with  that 
1,-vitj  which  those  who  know  the  deceitful- 
nes,  of  the  human  heart  must  bitterly  de- 
plore. Many  of  those  domestics  possess  but 
niditfarent  characters:  a great  part  of  their 
t me  is  spent  in  idleness;  and  the  circle  ot 
their  acquaintance  with  each  other  is  ranch 
>iore  extensive  thautheir  employers  suspect  : 
thus  situated,  exposed  to  many  temptations, 
at  n period  of  life  the  most  critical,  the  slen- 
der barriers  that  guard  their  virtue  are  the 
tear  of  perpetual  disgrace  and  punishment; 
remove  hut  these  l'e.ehi*  fences,  and  hundreds 
will' fall'  an  ea£y  prey  to  seduction,  and  at  hist 
resort  to  prostitution  for  a maintenance. 

The  author,  after  an  examination  of 
Hie  effectsarising  from  the  above  causes, 
next  observes,  that  many  other  argu- 
ments might  be  advanced  to  prove, 
“ that,  the  Loudon  female  Penitentiary 
will  disappoint  the  opinion  of  its  sup- 
porters, and  never  lesser.,  but  increase, 
prostitution.” 

It  is  impossible,  in  our  cursory  re- 
marks, to  follow  him  through  the  1 1- 
riety  of  important  matters  which  he  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  subject : we 
must"  therefore,  recommend  the  peru- 
sal of  this  tract  to  our  readers.  13 is  pa- 
rochial observations  are’ extremely  ju- 
dicious; and  the  power  of  the  magis- 
trates to- suppress  brothels,  and  to  pu- 
nish prostitutes,  accurately  stated.  In 
fact,  those  gentlemen  have  been  fre- 
quently blamed  for  suffering  evils  to 
exist  which  the  inhabitants  only  can  give 
them  the  power  to  suppress:  we  are 
therefore  glad  to  sec  these  circumstances 
set  in  so  clear  a light ; and,  as  we  ap- 
prove ot  the  whole  or  this  pamphlet, 
vve  hope  that  the  observations  it  con- 
tains will  become  the  subject  of  serious 
consideration  to  the  public  in  general, 
and  particularly  to  those  who,  from 
their  situation  m life,  from  official  ex- 
perience, and- local  influence,  are  still 
more  immediately  concerned  in  their 
operation. 


The  Theory  of  Dreams  : in  which  an 
inquiry  is  made  into  the  Towers  and 
1' acuities  of  the  human  'dind,  as  they 
are  illustrated  in  the  most  remarkable 
Dreams  recorded  in  sacred  and  pro- 


fane History.  Two  volumes,  12mo. 
‘lbOS. 

This  ingenious  author,  for  ingenious 
he  certainly  is,  to  deprecate  “ all  sar- 
castic strictureson  the  title  of  his  book,” 
has  taken  for  the  motto  to  his  preface 
the  following  line, 

“ You  while  you  are  awake,  sleep;  and  as, 
you  sleep,  dreaui.” 

Tu  vigilans  dor  mis,  Sc. — Hieron.  Epist. 

“ and  requests  that  he  may  not  be  ac- 
cused, as  Vigilantus  was  (for  the  sake 
of  the  play  upon  his  name  probably), 
of  walking  in  waking  slumbers.” 

We  are  certainly  not  the  persons  to 
level  against  him  any  such  accusation  ; 
for  although  we  have  heard  ol  many 
that  have  walked  in  their  sleep,  and 
have  great  reason  to  suspect  that  some 
of  our  brethren,  for  instance,  occasion- 
ally write  in  their  sleep ; v,  e have  too 
much  politeness  to  disturb  them  with  so 
rude  a suggestion  ; indeed,  like  honest 
Dogberry,  “ we  do  not  see  how  sleep- 
ing can  offend  any  one  : ’ and  are, 
therefore,  of  the  opinion  of  our  author, 
that,  if  a man  can  either  dream  his  time 
away,  or  pass  it  in  speculative  inquiries, 
which  wc  conceive  to  be  day  dreams , 
he  will,  in  all  probability,  find  relier 
from  the  corroding"  anxiety  which  ^the 
realities  of  the  times  are  calculated  to 
generate  and  to  foster. 

For  this  reason,  weave  willing  to  give 
to  dreams  all  the  importance  and  all  the 
credit,  which  they  deserve.  “ It  would 
be  superstitious  or  fanatic,”  says,  an 
author  whose  name  we  do  not  at  pre- 
sent recollect,  “ fo  lay  such  a stress 
upon  all  dreams  as  if  they  were  signi- 
ficative ; on  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
profane  to  range  ali  under  the  notion 
of  their  being  merely  natural  or  fortui- 
tous.” We  shall  steer  a middle  course; 
and  looking  at  the  subject  through  the 
medium  of  the  author  of  these  vo- 
lumes, only  (very  briefly)  consider  in 
what  manner  he  has  treated  it. 

The  first  chapter  is,  “ On  Dreams 
and  their  Distinctions."  Or  these  v\e 
must  observe,  that  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  definition  laid  down  by  Mar- 
crobius.  A dream  “ he  regards  as  a 
figurative  and  mysterious  representa- 
tion that  requires  to  be  interpreted;” 
which  is  to  say,  that  a dream’s  a dream. 

The  explanation  of  a vision  is,  in  our 
opinions,  too  visionary  : and  the  third 
distinction,  which  the  ancicnls  conceived 
to  be  oracular,  the  moderns  well  know 
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to  have  been  fabulous,  ami  to  have 
belonged  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  class, 
viz.  the  Insomnium  and  the  Phantasm  ; 
■which  induces  us  rather  to  adopt  the 
more  simple  distribution  of  dreams  into 
two  classes — plain  andallegorical  — than 
that  of  Macrobius  ; though  we  do  not 
ass.ert  that  we  are  altogether  satisfied 
with  this  definition.  Dreams  when  sim- 
ple seem  to  us  so  much  the  effect  of 
chance,  and  when  compound  of  chance 
medley , if  we  may  take  this  expression 
out  of  its  legal  sense,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  fix  their  standard.  Where  the 
foundation  is  so  unsubstantial,  the  erec- 
tion must  be  evanescent. 

In  chapter  II.  “ concerning  Dreams 
related  in  profane  Accounts  of  ancient 
History we  are  much  pleased  to  ob- 
serve, that  our  author  has,  in  this  and 
the  five  fullowingchapters,  confined  his 
subject  to  those  dreams  recorded  only 
by  profane  writers ; to  the  salutary  ef- 
fects of  which  we  fully  subscribe,  as  we 
do  to  his  idea,  that  they  neither  require 
implicit  confidence,  nor  justify  extra- 
ordinary; precautions.  . 

Chapter.  Ill,  has  for  its  title,  “ Con- 
cerning other  Dreams  related  in  prof une 
Accounts  of  ancient  History." 

Chapter  I V.  “ Further  Remarks  on 
Dreams  mentioned  in  ancient  History.” 
Chapter  V.  “ On  other  ancient 
Dreams  of  a miscellaneous  Character.” 
Chapter  VI.  “ On  ancient  Dreams 
connected  with  impending  Death.” 
Chapter  VII.  has  this  motto;  which 
we  think  so  appropriate,  that  we  very 
readily  quote  it : 

" What  I have  described  should  be  consi- 
dered rather  as  the  dreams  of  crazy  persona 
than  as  the  judgments  of  philosophers.— 
Cicero  dc  Natur.  Deer.  L.  i.  Eipcsui  fere, 
<£c. 

“ Upon  a collective  retrospect  of  the  ac- 
count considered  in  the  preceding  chapters," 
saith  the  author,  “ it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  sufficient  reason  to  suppose,  that  there 
was  any  preternatural  interference  displayed 
in  the  communication  of  the  dreams  referred 
to,  or  that  the  minds  of  the  persons  concerned 
were  endowed  with  prophetic  powers.  The 
author  lias  selected  those  which  have  the 
highest  claim  to  regard,  from  their  character 
and  the  authority  on  which  they  are  deli- 
vered ; and  after  sudh  an  examination,  has 
but  little  hesitation  in  rejecting  the  preten- 
sions of  pagan  antiquity  to  the  illumination  of 
prophetic  dreams.’’ 

This  observation  seems  correctly  to 
embrace  the  best  opinions  upon  the 
subject.  If  we  consider  the  number 
t,urop.  Mag.  T'ol , LV.  Jan,  1609. 


and  character  of  the  dreams  adduced 
(to  which  indeed,  we  could  make  a large 
addition),  and  contemplate  how  the  far 
greater  part  of  those  disturbers  of  re- 
pose have  been  engendered;  that  many 
have  arisen  from  the  fumes  of  indi- 
gestion, have  been  the  concomitants  of 
inebriety,  or  have  derived  their  force 
from  the  operation  of  nervous  affec- 
tions, from  anger,  fear,  love,  joy,  or 
grief,  shall  we  wonder  at  their  variety, 
at  their  extravagance,  or,  in  some'in- 
stances,  at  their  credibility.  The  men- 
tal distortions  that  arise  cither  from 
fatigue  of  spirits  or  of  body  have  also 
their  full  share  in  producing  nocturnal 
visions ; the  business  or  the  pleasure  of 
the  day  very  frequently  pursues, harasses, 
or  amuses  us  through  tlieuight.  Butwe 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  our  author 
has  given  to  those  unsubstantial  forms 
too  much  materiality  by  condensing 
them  into  this  treatise,  and  reasoning 
upon  them  as  if  they  were  subjects 
worthy  of  a philosophical  investigation. 
The  ancients  who  engrafted  dreams 
and  visions,  the  chaff  and  gossamer 
of  the  human  mind,  into  their  mytho- 
logy, made,  very  frequently,  a poetical, 
a historical,  a military,  and  a moral  use 
of  them.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to 
persuade  us,  that  any  of  the  authors 
who  have  introduced  them  into  their 
works  relied  for  a moment  on  the  sta- 
bility of  their  system.  The  machinery 
that  thev,  probably,  fabricated  was  ex- 
cellent for  the  purposes  we  have  slated. 
It  pointed  a moral  or  adorned  a tale 
better  than  any  other.  In  blending  his- 
torical facts  with  fabulous  narration, 
the  people  were  taken  as  it  were  by 
surprise-,  that  kind  of  credulity  which 
has  ever  existed  in  the  human  mind 
favoured  the  deception  ; the  passions  of 
the  multitude  ranged  ou  the  side  of  the 
narrator,  and  embraced  those  clouds 
which  he  had  clothed  in  such  a variety  of 
pleasing  forms,  orshrunk  fromthosethat 
he  had  armed  with  terror,  without  con- 
sidering, that  of  themselves  they  would 
in  a moment  melt  and  disperse  before 
the  radiant  gleams  which  issue  and  ex- 
pand from  the  torch  of  truth. 

We  have  said  more  upon  this  part  of 
the  work  than  we  intended,  because  we 
are  sorry  to  see  the  effusions  oflearning 
and  the  impulse  of  genius  mingle  toge- 
ther and  run  to  waste  among  snch  quick-, 
sands  as  we  have  passed  over.  If  we 
have  not  closely  followed  the  track 
of  our  author,  it  was  because  we  were 
fearful  of  sicking  at  least  knee  deep  into 
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controversy , still  more  unstable  than 
the  subject  on  which  he  has  choseu  to 
rest , we  will  not  say  to  dream. 

CnAPTERVIll.  is  “ Of  inspired  Dreams 
which  were  rendered  subservient  to  di- 
vine Revelation,  and  contributed  to  the 
Establishment  and  Support  of  the  Hebrew 
Dispensation.''' 

Chapter  IX.  “ On  inspired  Dreams 
which  contributed  to  the  Confirmation 
and  Advancement  of  the  Gospel." 

These  tw  o chapters  embrace  a variety 
of  subjects,  awful,  impressive,  mysteri- 
ous, and  in  their  events,  whether  consi- 
dered as  precautionary  or  instructive 
predictions,  highly  important.  Among 
the  ancients  whose  opinions  derive  con- 
siderable weight  from  the  testimony  of 
Cicero,*  the  two  principles  which  had 
for  their  foundation  the  existence  of  a 
Deity  and  the  effects  of  inspiration  were 
twined  together;  from  these  emanated 
not  only  those  feehle  rays  that  irregu- 
larly gleam  through  their  writings : 
but  the  more  brilliant  light  which  shone 
in  such  meridian  splendor  under  the 
gospel  dispensation,  and  as  recorded 
through  the  medium  of  the  Holy^Scrip- 
tures,  assumed  the  various  characters  of 
visions,  dreams, prophecy, oracles, voices, 
particularly  the  Bath-Col,, and  that  which 
the  Jews  deemed  peculiar  to  Moses, 
which  they  therefore  term  Gradus  Mo- 
saicus. 

“ If  we  consider,”  saith  our  author,  “ the 
object  and  intention  of  dreams  recorded  in 
sacred  history,  they  appear  to  us  worthy  of, 
and  consistent  with,  the  designs  of  God,  con- 
nected witli  the  plan  of  his  miraculous  dis- 
pensation, and  constituting  part  of  his  great 
scheme  of  prtfphecy.  Where  they  were  im- 
parted to  those  not  in  immediate  subjection 
to  that  dispensation  which  was  ratified1  by 
miraculous  testimonies,  they  still  were  appro- 
priated to  the  signalizing  of  God’s  professed 
cause  and  servants,,  by  the  interpretation 
of  the  prophets,  and  bore  often  a reference 
to  the  Messiah.” 

We  concur  with  the  author  in  the 
belief,  that  the  dream  of  Alexander 
might  be  “ an  artful  stratagem”  to 
conciliate  the  affections  of  the  Jews, 
and  to  animate  his  own  soldiers.  Dreams 
have  formerly  been  of  as  much  use  in 
the  political  world  as  deceptions  are  at 
present.  When  a man  determines  to  be- 
come a universal  conqueror,  it  is  not  al- 
ways that  he  relies  upon  truth  and  jus- 
tice as  his  supporters. 


* De  Divin.  lib.  i, 


Chapter  IX.  is  “On  inspired  Dream* 
which  contributed  to  the  Confirmation 
and  Advancement  of  the  Gospel." 

Chapter  X.  “ On  Dreams  subsequent 
to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity , 
which  have  no  Title  to  be  considered  us 
inspired." 

In  this  chapter,  the  author  properly 
examines  those  ebullitions  of  the  mind 
which  arose  from  the  religious  impres- 
sions of  persons  to  whom  “every  event 
was  a miracle,  every  dream  a divine  vi- 
sion.” He  also  observes  upon  those, 
beginning  with  Constantine , which  may 
he  deemed  pious  frauds : upon  fabri- 
cated visions  and  monkish  tales,  which, 
it  is  well  known,  have  formerly  been 
used  to  assail  the  credulity,  to  increase 
the  superstition,  and  to  attract  the  pro- 
perty of  the  people. 

The  best  dream  in  this  chapter  is  that 
of  Lady  Seymour,,  when  a maiden,  who, 
in  her  sleep,  found  a nest  with  nine 
gold  Finches  in  it,  and  who  afterwards 
married  Finch,  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  by 
whom  she  had  nine  children. 

Chapter  XI.  comprises  “ Other 
Dreams  related  in  modern  Accounts 
and’  continues  the  series  of  famous 
dreamers,  in  which  the  family  of  Wot- 
ton  make  a distinguished  figure,  to  the 
close  of  this  volume.  It  was  once  the 
fashion  to  dream  : many  persons  were 
more  industrious  while  asleep  than  when 
awake  : the  labours  of  these  our  author 
has  with  great  pains  collected.  But  be- 
foreweproceed  upon  his  second  volume, 
we  wish  to  hint,  that  if  those  whom  he 
has  commemorated  neglected  their  diur- 
nal affairs  in  consequence  of  their  noc- 
turnal exertions,  they  deserved,  in  the 
words  of  Prior,  to  have  been  told,  that 

“ The  man  is  sure  an  idle  dreamer 
Who  leaves  the  pie,  and  gnaws  the  streamer.” 
[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


The  Beauties  of  Tom  Brown:  consisting 
of  humorous  Pieces  in  Prose  and 
Perse,  selected  from  the  Works  of 
that  satirical  and  lively  Writer.  To 
which  is  prefixed,,  the  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  the  late  Charles  Henry 
Wilson,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
I vol.  12mo.  Ib08. 

The  grand  seignior  himself,  at  the 
period  when  the  Turkish  empire  was 
at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  was  ne- 
ver so  anxious  to  collect  the  beauties  of 
Circassia  or  Greece , as  some  of  our  in- 
genious friends  have,  of  late  years,  been 
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to  collect  the  beauties  of  literature. 
Whether  the  seraglio  or  the  study  have 
afforded  the  greatest  enjoyment  ? Whe- 
ther sultanas  or  volumes  have  been  most 
frequently  conned  ? are  questions  at 
once  so  profound  and  so  important , that 
we  should  as  soon  think  of  attempting 
the  solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  Sphynx , 
were  it  yet  unexpounded,  as  to  venture 
even  to  guess  at  their  development. 
All,  therefore,  that  we  shall  say  upon 
this  interesting  subject  is,  that  it  ap- 
pears from  the  works  of  many  of  our 
brother  authors,  that  they  no  longer, 
like  the  wits  of  Charles  or  the  wits 
of  Anne,  catch  their  inspiration  from 
the  ey* * * §5  of  our  living  beauties,  and, 
either  in  verse  or  prose,  celebrate  them 
till  their  heads,  like  that  of  Jove  when 
he  was  delivered  of  Minerva,  teem  with 
new  beauties  which  charm  as  they  ex- 
pand upon  their  pages : on  the  con- 
trary, our  modern  wits,  sorry  we  are  to 
say  it,  may,  nay  must,  be  termed  col- 
lectors rather  than  creators  : they  bury 
themselves  in  their  libraries,  and  there 
toil,  dig,  cut,  and  turn  over,  till  they 
have  extracted  every  spangle  of  shining 
ore  from,  perhaps,  an  immense  folio,  a 
large  quarto,  a portly  set  of  octavos,  or 
a long  file  of  smart  well-dressed  duode- 
cimos, and,  like  the  French  cook  in  the 
farce  of  “ Sir  John  Cockle  at  Court,” 
from  “ de  essence  of  von,  due,  six,  or 
von  dozen  hams,  composed  a fine  sauce 
in  von  Icetle  dish.'' 

This  French  cookery,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, is  not  at  all  to  our  taste. 

“ -———We  hate  an  olio 

Compil’d  from  quarto,  and  from  (olio. 

From  pamphlet,  newspaper,  and  book, 

Toss’d  up  by  literary  cook  ; 

And  oft  exclaim,  before  we  eat, 

T/ie  devil  lias  speil’d  delightful  meat.” 

In  six  words,  “we  are  not  fond  of 
scraps  and,  therefore,  in  considering 
the  beauties  of  the  present  times,  are 
much  greater  admirers  of  those  that 
are  animated  than  those  that  are  lite- 
rary ; though  indeed,  in  one  point  of 
view,  we  do  not  discern  any  great  dif- 
ference ; if  the  former  appear  almost 
naked,  the  latter  are  as  frequently  to  be 
seen  in  sheets. 

But  although  we  have  more  than  once 
resisted  the  temptation  to  examine  lite- 
rary beauties,  yet  as  the  present  collec- 
tion seems  to  assume  a higher  charac- 
ter than  many,  and  to  exhibit  a more 
imposing  form,  we  shall,  as  briefly  as 
yie  can,  give  our  opinions  of  their  merit; 


or  rather,  it  would  be  perhaps  more 
correct  to  say,  of  that  of  their  original 
author. 

The  works  of  Tom  Brown  seem  to 
emanate  from  a source  which  is  enve- 
loped in  pretty  deep  antiquity.*  It  ap- 
pears to  us,  that  some  of  the  first  rude 
dawnings  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
humorous  style  of  writing,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Golden  Legend,!  which 
was  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of 
the  British  press.  This  kind  of  writing, 
it  is  probable,  spread  considerably  after 
f he  Reformation;  aswefind,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  century,  the  works  of  Robert 
Green,  M.  A.  were  held  in  very  high  esti- 
mation: they  were  extremely  numerous, 
and  equally  popular.  He  was  a man 
that  devoted  himself  to  society  5 his 
talents  were  extensive,  but  his  life  and 
morals  extremely  dissolute.:}: 

T.  Decker  was  a writer  of  the  same 
class.  He  lived  after  Green  ; and  al- 
though he  was  cotemporary  with  Shak- 
t^peare  and  Jonson,  seems  neither  to 
have  refined  his  ideas  or  his  style  by 
their  examples.^ 

In  -'order  to  continue  the  series  of 
those  authors  who,  in  many  instances, 
extracted  humour  from  metropolitan 
follies  and  enormities,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  mention  Doctor  Earle,  ||  who, 
in  1633,  published  a small  volume,  in- 
tituled “ Micro-Cosmographie;  or,  a 
Piece  of  the  Worlddiscovered,  in  Essays 
and  Characters.’’^ 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  writers 
of  this  class  turned  their  talents  to  the 


* We  might  have  traced  this  source  to 
■ Chaucer ; but  it  was  by  no  means  necessary, 
or  perhaps  proper,  as  a lapse  of  near  two 
centuries  betwixt  his  existence  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Golden  Legend  would  have 
destroyed  every  idea  of  a literary  concate- 
nation upon  which  we  had  determined  to 
build  an  hypothesis. 

t Imprynted  at  London  in  Fleete  Streete 
at  the  Svgne  of  the  Sonne,  by  Wynkyn  do 
Worde  XXVII  August  CCCCCXXVII. 

} Green  was  the  author  of  “ The  Mirror 
of  Modesty,"  “ Euphues,”  “ Pandasto,  the 
Triumph  of  Time,”  “ The  Royal  Exchange,” 
and  above  filly  other  pieces.  He  died 
1592. 

§ At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Decker  published  “The  Guls Horne 
Booke,”  “The  Belman  of  London,”  and 
many  other  humorous  works. 

|j  Of  this  prelate,  for  such  he  certainly 
was,  and  of  his  works,  we  shall,  at  a future 
period,  take  more  notice. 

We  have  a copy  of  this  work  now  bs| 
fore  us,  published  1636,  sixth  edition. 
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stage,  and  dramatized  many  pieces  whos? 
tubjeets  were  local : they  also  seem  to 
have  carried  the  effusions  of  poetical 
satire  to  a great  but  libidinous  height. 
Edward  Ward,  in  his  London  Spy, 
continued  the  coarse  salyric  style,  which 
was  very  little  refined  by  Tom  Brown, 
of  whose  beauties  we  are  now  contem- 
plating the  collection  which  has  elicited 
these  remarks. 

To  say  that  there  are  notstrong  traits 
of  humour  in  this  volume,  and  many 
marks  of  an  original  cast  of  mind,  would 
neither  be  doing  justice  to  the  author 
nor  to  ourselves.  The  pages  certainly 
abound  with  pleasantry,  such  as  is  sure 
to  arise  front  placing  common  objects  in 
an  oblique,  and  sometimes  a ridiculous 
point  of  view.  We  see,  through  the 
medium  of  his  observations,  the  man- 
ners, t lie  follies,  and  the  vices  of  those 
times  most  ai>iy  and  correctly  depicted, 
and  boldly,  though  not  always  liberally, 
censured. 

Tom  Brown,  who  was  once  the  fiddle 
of  the  metropolis,  was'  we  fear,  in  his 
propensities,  too  much  like  his  precur- 
sors, Green  and  Decker ; men  whose 
Jives  were  devoted  to  their  friends, 
whose  very  appearance  inspired  mirth, 
and  whose  writings,  although  they  had, 
in  many  instances,  merit  sufficient  to 
have  supported  themselves,  were  borne 
on  the  wings  of  popularity  by  the  collo- 
quial talents  and  humorous  exertions 
of  their  different  authors.  Of  all  the 
effusions  of  tins  nature*  which  we  have 
read,  Tom  Brown’s  are  certainly  the 
best  : we  therefore  think  the  public 
is  obliged  to  the  compiler  of  this  vo- 
lume for  having  selected  the  pieces- of 
which  it  is  composed.  This  task  is  (exe- 
cuted with  taste  and  judgment,  and 
w ith  a greater  regard  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  his  author  than  is  apparent  in 
the  more  voluminous  collection  of  his 
w orks  which  has  so  long  been  before  the 
public. 

We  think  this  bevy  of  beauties  may 
afford  amusement  to  those  that  peruse 
them  : and  perhaps  that  pleasure  will  be 
exalted  if  we  observe,  that  the  works  of 

* That  is,  of  the  effusions  of  coarse'hu- 
roo'ur;  from  which  we  unquestionably  ex- 
cept the  productions'  of  Fielding,  Smollct, 
and  some  o! her  authors ; for  althqiighjn  these 
there  are  occasionally  scenes  that  are  coarse, 
and  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  disgusting, 
there  are  beauties  that  so  foliv'  counter- 
balance as  to  render  the  banks  of  the  streams 
delightfully  pleasant,  though  the  channels 
way  n»i  be  so  pure  as  lmglrt  be  wished,  '• 


their  literary  parent  were  approved  by 
that  excellent  judge,  and  truly  hu- 
morous writer,  the  late  JIenry  Field- 
ing, F,sq. 

With  respeetto  the  frontispiece,  which 
represents  the  interior  of  a gaming  aca- 
demy, it  is  extremely  laughable;  but 
we  will  submit  teethe  good  sense  of  the 
ingenious  delineator,  whether  it  would 
not  have  heightened  the  humour  if  the 
characters  had  been  dressed  in  the  cos- 
tume of  those  times  wherein  the  scene  is 
laid.  Long  wigs,  bands,  full  suits,  and 
other  appendages  of  gravity,  would,  if 
we  consider  how  they  ore  employed, .have 
produced  a contrast,  which  may,  either 
in  painting  or  writing,  be  termed  “ the 
soul  of  wit.” 


The  Cambrian  Traveller's  Guide,  and 
Pocket  Companion  -■  containing  the 
collected  Information  of  the  most 
popular  and  authentic  Writers,  re- 
lating to  the  Principality  of  /Pales, 
and  Parts  of  the  adjoining  Counties, 
augmented  by  very  considerable  Ad- 
ditions, the  Result  of  various  Excur- 
sions : comprehending  Histories  and 
Descriptions  of  the  Cities,  Towns, 
Villages,  Castles,  Mansions,  Palaces, 
Abbeys,  Churches,  Inns,  Mountains, 
Rocks,  Water-falls,  Ferries , Bridges, 
Passes,  £)C.  fyc.  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical Order.  Also,  Descriptions  of 
what  is  remarkable  in  the  inter  me- 
diate Spaces;  as,  Solitary  Homes, 
Forts,  Encampments,  If  alls,  ancient 
Roads,  Caverns,  Rivers,  Aqueducts, 
Lakes,  Forests,  /Foods , Fields  of  But- 
tle, islets.  Cromlechs,  Carnclhs,  Tu- 
muli, Pillars,  Druidic  Circles,  / Forks 
of  Iron,  Tin,  Copper,  ice.  The  Roads 
are  described , the  Distances  given', 
and  the  distinct  Routes  of  Atkin, 
Barber,  Binglcy,  Coxe,  Donovan, 
Evans,  Hutton,  Malkin,  Pennant, 
Skfine,  Warner , and  Wyndham.  The 
Whole  interspersed  with  Historic  and 
Biographic  A otices,  with  natural 
History,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and 
with  Remarks  on  the  Commerce,  Ma- 
nufactures, Agriculture,  and  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants.  1 voi. 
18 mo.  colarr.hs  720.  Stourport.  1 8 0f^ . 
The  above  recited  title  is  so  amply 
descriptive,  so  well  and  so  fully  it  de- 
tails the  contents  of  this'  volume^  that 
even  if  the  work  were  an  object  of  cri- 
ticism, which,  as  a laborious  and  accu- 
rate compilation  froni  the  Cambrian  tra- 
vels of  approved  authors,  it  certainly  is 
not,  much  trouble  would  be  saved  to  the 
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reviewer,  as  from  the  numerous  heads 
of  this  descriptive  account  he  might  ga- 
ther many  particulars,  which,  assisted 
by  alphabetical  arrangement  would  ren- 
der reference  easy. 

We  are  perfectly  of  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  George  Nicholson,  who  appears  as 
the  editor,  that  « almost  every  tourist 
in  WTales  has  found  the  inconvenience 
of  conveying  and  referring  to  many 
volumes,”  and  are,  therefore,  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  convenience  of  consulting 
a work,  where  all  the  most  important 
matters  contained  in  them  are  drawn 
into  one  point  of  view,  and  arranged  or 
occasionally  abridged  with  fidelity,  taste 
and  elegance.  Yet  it  is  not  only  the 
tourist,  but  also-the  general  reader,  that 
may  find  amusement  and  advantage  in 
perusing,  or  referring  to  this  work, 
which  seems  to  us  to  possess  the  double 
character  of  a book  of  entertainment, 
and  a book  to  be  consulted  on  all  oc- 
casions where  local  information  re- 
specting the  district  which  it  comprises, 
is  wanted,  and  we  are,  consequently, 
glad  that  the  editor  has  extended  his 
researches  to  another  country  (Scotland) 
respecting  which  a guide  ot  this  nature 
is  much  wanted. 

Before  we  conclude  this  brief  notice, 
we  must,  though  we  can  vouch  for  the 
general  accuracy  of  his  account  of 
Shrewsbury,  have  a word  with  the 
editor  respecting  the  ancient  tower  on 
St.  John’s  hill,  which,  he  states,  be- 
came “ about  the  year  171=7,  by  pur- 
chase, the  properly  of  W illiam  Smith, 
Esq.  who  sacrilegiously  pulled  it  down, 
and  erected  an  elegant  residence  on  its 

site!”  . 

In  ihe  first  place,  Lhe  writer  of  this 
article  (who  has  lived  upon  the  very 
sped)  would  have  it  understood  that  he 
has  as  great  a veneration  tor  the  antiqui- 
ties of  his  country,  as  the  saideditor  or 
aiiy  one  else,  but  j et  oc  does  not  very 
cleariy  conceive  how  the  dilapidating 
an  ancient  watch-lower , of  which  there 
were  several  round  the  circuit  of  the 
wails  ot  Shrewsbury,  and  which  were 
never  used  for  any  other  purposes  than 
o-uat-d  stations  and  places  of  defence, 
can  be  termed  sacrilege.  Secondly,  the 
tdwtfr  in  question  had,  for  a long  series 
of  years  been  in  the  most  ruinous  state : 
to  walk  by  it  was,  in  a high  wind,  a ser- 
vice of  some  danger;  therefore,  the 
taking  it  down  was  considered  as  an  ad- 
vantage, inasmuch  as  it  rendered  the 
narrow  road  over  which  it  impended, 
perfectly  safe. 


Mr.  Smith,  we  must  inform  the  editor, 
is  a most  active  and  benevolent  magis- 
trate, and  a most  excellent  man.  Ti  e 
greater  part  of  a very  long  life  he  has 
employed  in  rendering  service  to  the 
town  in  which  he  resides,  and  to  the 
poor  of  a much  wider  district,  and  con- 
sequently he  is  universally  esteemed; 
therefore,  the  assertion,  or  implication, 
that  he  had  sacrilegiously  destroyed  one 
of, the  ornaments  of  Shrewsbury,  is  so 
monstrous,  that  we  must  desire  the 
editor  to  correct  it  as  sooa  as  possible. 

Prison  Lucubrations ; or.  Letters  from 
that  well-known  Citadel , Ellenborougk 
Castle,  in  St.  George's  Fields,  to  a 
Friend  in  the  Country:  succinctly  de- 
scribing the  Interior  of  that  Fortress, 
its  Rules,  Usages,  arid  Comforts;  in- 
terspersed with  Anecdotes  and  Cha- 
racters of  its  Inhabitants,  and  serious 
Reflections  on  Bankrupt  Laws  and 
Insolvent  Acts,  and  on  the  Humanity, 
Sound  Policy,  and  Moral  Justice  of 
Indiscriminate  and  Unlimited  Impri- 
sonment for  Debt,  under  the  Law  of 
England,  contrasted  with  the  Usage 
of  other  A'niions.  By  a Veteran. 
12mo.  pp.  144.  ISOS, 

A wei.l-vtritten,  and  really  interest- 
ing series  of  letters,  dedicated  to  that 
highly-esteemed  nobleman,  to  whose 
persevering  and  zealous  exertions  for 
the  mitigation  of  their  miseries,  impri- 
soned debtors  owe  perpetual  gratitude: 
— the  reader  must  anticipate  the  name 
of  the  Earl  of  Moira. 

The  letters  are  eighteen  in  number; 
their  style  is  alternately  playful  and 
humorous,  sedate  and  argumentative, 
according  to  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion ; hut  always  correct,  frequently  ani- 
mated, and  sometimes  eloquent.  That 
we  are  justified  in  pronouncing  the  hook, 
interesting,  may  be  presumed  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  read  through  by 
us,  at  one  sitting,  with  a very  short  in- 
terval; and,  did  our  limits  permit,  we 
could  bear  out  the  character  that  we 
have  givcu  of  it  by  extracts  from  its 
various  contents.  Being,  however,  too 
much  restricted  in  space  for  more,  we 
re- open  the  hook  at  random,  and  sub- 
mit the  following,  being  part,  of  the 
closing  paragraph  of  the  xviith  letter; 

■*  l am  willing  to  cive  the  man  who  is  a 
sufferer  bv  his  insolvent  debtor,  every  ro- 
tional  allowance  and  practicable  redress  ; hut 
not  more  than  to  the  man  who  is  a sufferer 
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by  the  crime  of  a felon,  an  incendiary,  or  a 
murderer,  and  who  is  allowed  no  discretion 
in  the  punishment.  I object  not  to  impri- 
sonment where  it  can  enforce  payment,  nor 
that  even  the  imprisonment  should  be  for 
life  to  the  debtor  who  can  pay  and  trill  not. 
But  where  payment  is  shewn  to  be  utterly 
impossible,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  debt 
■re  not  absolutely  criminal,  I am  not  for  in- 
dulging the  vengeance  of  any  roan,  irritated 
by  Ins  loss  of  property.  There  are  other  great 
injuries,  as  well  as  debt,  which  a man  may 
■sustain  in  every  rank  of  life,  and  for  which 
he  has  no  possible  claim  for  compensation. 
His  land  may  be  inundated,  covered  by  a 
landslip,  or  swallowed  hr  an  earthquake ; 
his  ship  wrecked  by  a careless  or  ignorant 
steersman  ; his  house  burnt  by  the  careless- 
ness of  a drunken  servant,  at  ten  doors  dis- 
tance ; a tile  blown  from  his  neighbour’s  roof, 
may  kill  his  wife  or  bis  child— and  yet  he 
roust  bear  with  these  injuries,  because  the 
law  will  neither  award  him  compensation  fer 
his  losses,  nor  devote  a victim  to  his  ire.  By 
■what  complaisance,  then,  is  the  law'  bound 
to  sacrifice  to  the  vengeance  of  an  inexorable 
creditor,  the  liberty  for  life  of  an  honest 
man,  guilty  of  nothing  but  misfortune  ? Will 
the  keeping  him  in  a gaol,  doomed  to  hun- 
ger mid  idleness,  pay  the  debt  ? Or  is  any 
deference  due  to  the  feelings  of  a man,  who 
is  content  to  exact  a compensation  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  cruelty  towards  his  debtor,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  innocent  and  unoffending 
wife  and  children,  who  share  ail  the  miseries 
of  the  incarcerated  husband  and  father? 
Tate  from  the  debtor,  if  you  will,  his  last 
shilling  and  his  last  shirt;  restore  him  to  the 
nakedness  in  which  lie  entered  the  world — 
but  do  not  take  from  hint,  undeservedly,  the 
great  blessing  of  his  nature,  and  the  most 
valuable  jewel  to  man — and  more  especially 
a Man  of  England  . a jewel  beyond  the 


purchase  of  gold  : LIBERTY  ! of  which  the 
man  by  whom  I am  deprived 

* “ Takes  that  from  me  which  not  enricheth 
him. 

But  makes  me  poor  indeed.’  ” 

The  anecdotes  related  of  different 
prisoners  exhibit  cases  of  hardship  and 
impolicy,  which  shock  alike  our  feel- 
ings and  our  judgment.  The  author, 
among  many  other  similar  cases,  men- 
tions the  following: 

" I have  known  a military  officer,  whose 
commission  was  his  whole  fortune,  a man  of 
bravery  and  personal  worth,  imprisoned  here 
four  years,  for  two  debts,  amounting  to 
about  801.  The  one  for  a military  hat,  price 
3L  the  law-costs  on  which  were  run  up  by 
the  attorney  to  301. ; the  other,  a charge  for 
a military  suit,  151.  on  which  the  law-costs, 
and  other  expenccs,  made  up  471.  ; beside 
which,  he  was  deprived  of  bis  commission, 
and  his  country  of  his  services,  for  not  join- 
ing his  regiment  in  time  to  go  on  foreign  ser- 
vice, and  was  ashamed  to  communicate  the 
cause  to  his  commanding  officer  early 
enough  to  get  leave  to  sell  out.  Innumera- 
ble have  been  the  instances  of  a similar  kind, 
within  these  walls,  during  the  present  war, 
and  great  is  the  loss  of  gallant  services  sus- 
tained by  this  country  through  such  means. 
Indeed,  a very  principal  part  of  the  strength 
of  this  garrison,  at  all  times,  consists  of  naval 
or  military  officers:  men  of  high  feelings, 
who  are  obliged,  by  the  etiquette  or  usage 
of  the  service,  to  auppert  (he  appearance  and 
style  of  their  rank  as  gentlemen,  upon  the 
scanty  pittance  of  a pay,  inferior  to  the 
emoluments  of  a valet  tie  ebambre,  or  the 
ordinary  wages  of  journeymen  mechanics  } 
and  precluded  from  the  economy  and  the 
shifts  which  men  in  every  rank  of  private 
life  may  adopt.” 
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RURY-LANE,  Dec.  26. — Thepan- 
tomime  of  Robinson  Crusoe  was 
revived,  with  a new  second  act.  Messrs. 
D’Egville  and  Laurent  distinguished 
themselves  greatly,  and  the  piece  has 
had  a successful  run. 

Dec.  27.  A Mr.  Kent,  a gentleman 
of  some  provincial  celebrity,  made  his 
deblit  as  Sir  George  Airy,  in  The  Busy 
Body,  and  was  very  favourably  re- 
ceived. 

Co  Vent  Garden  Company  (at  the 
Lillie  Theatre , Ilaymarket }.  Dec.  29. 
Mrs.  Beaumont,  whose  appearance  in 
Belvidera , we  noticed  last  month,  per- 
formed the  part  of  Alicia,  in  Jane 


Shore,  with  no  diminution  of  the  repu- 
tation which  she  had  acquired  in  her 
former  effort 

Dec.  31.  The  Foundation  Stone  of 
the  New  Theatre,  in  Covent  Garden, 
was  laid;  and  the  most  successful  cares 
were  bestowed  by  the  proprietors  and 
the  architect  in  the  previous  arrange- 
ments: no  expense  or  labour  was 

spared  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  assisted  in  the  ceremony,  and  for 
the  numerous  spectators  who  were  ad- 
mitted within  the  area;  no  precautions 
neglected,  in  defending  the  approaches 
to  the  ground,  by  civil  and  military 
guards : thus  was  entire  order  uiaiu- 
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tained,"  notwithstanding  the  immense 
numbers  of  people  attracted  on  the  oc- 
casion. The  Foundation  Stone  is  si- 
tuated at  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the  ground, 
in  weight  nearly  three  tons,  and  con- 
taining 60  cubic  feet;  previous  to  the 
ceremony,  it  hung  suspended  by  cord- 
age, over  a basement  stone;  near  to  it 
was  placed  a marquee  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  (as  Grand  Master  Mason  of 
England  andScoiland)eonferred  upon  the 
building  the  high  honour  of  laying  this 
stone  himself.  Two  extensive  covered 
galleries  were  erected;  one  to  receive 
the  body  of  Free  Masons^  who  assisted 
in  the  ceremony,  the  other  was  appro- 
priated to  the  spectators;  surrounding 
scaffolds  were  covered  with  many  hun- 
dreds of  workmen  engaged  in  the  build- 
ing; a detachment  of  the  1st  regiment 
of  guards  was  posted  as  a guard  of  ho- 
nour at  the  prince’s  entrance,  with  a 
band  of  musicians;  and  four  other  mi- 
litary bands  were  stationed  on  elevated 
platforms  near  the  company,  who  enli- 
vened the  scene  by  music. 

The  Grand  Lodge  was  opened  at 
Freemasons’  Hall,  at  twelve,  Charles 
Marsh,  Esq.  in  the  chair,  attended  by 
the  masters  and  wardens  of  individual 
lodges;  and  about  half-past  12  o’clock, 
they  walked  in  procession  to  Bow-street, 
the  junior  lodges  first.  The  represen- 
tative of  the  Gn.\.vr>  Master  walked 
last;  being  preceded  by  the  Chevalier 
Ruspini  bearing  the  grand  sword  ; and 
by  the  master  ofthe  senior  lodge  (Lodge 
of  Antiquity,  No.  I.)  bearing  the  book 
of  the  constitutions  of  the  fraternity, 
containing  their  history,  charges,  regu- 
lations, &c.  drawn  from  ancient  records 
and  traditions. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  theatre,  they 
were  welcomed  to  the  places  assigned 
them  by  the  hands  playing  the  old  tune 
attached  to  the  soug  of  A Free  and  an 
Accepted  Mason.  The  grand  officers 
proceeded  to  the  marquee,  and  wer$ 
arranged  in  order  ; among  others  were, 
John  Dent,  Esq.  M.  P.  Generals  Hulse, 
Calvert,  aud  Burton.  Alderman  Newn- 

ham,  Lancaster,  Esq.  Charles 

Marsh,  Esq.  Arthur  Tegart,  Esq.  

Corry,  Esq.  Robert  Brettinghain,  Esq. 
Alderman  Sir  John  Earner,  Knt.  John 
Hunter,  Esq.  Sir  William  Rawlins,  Knt. 
Colonel  Eliott,  Colonel  Farmer,  Sir 
John  Macnamara  Hayes,  Bart,  the  Earl 
of  Mountnorris,  Lord  V'alentia,  John 
Bay  ford,  Es<(.  (grand  treasurer).  Col. 
Barker,  William  Foreteen,  Esq.  Sir 
William  Chalmers,  Knt,  ofthe  Order  of 


Vasa.  A S.  Gordon,  F.sq.  L.  H.  V- 

Thomas  Brand,  Esq. Croft,  Esq- 

Chevalier  Ruspini,  Grand  Sword-Bear- 
er, The  Bearer  of  the  Constitutions, 
and  Wm,  White,  Esq.  grand  secretary. 

The  master,  wardens,  cud  nine  mem- 
bers of  tne  grand  stewards’  lodge,  and 
the  masters  and  wardens  of  most  ofthe 
lodges  within  50  miles  of  town,  attend- 
ed habited  in  the  insignia  of  the  Order, 
to  the  number  of  near  4CO. 

The  several  bauds  now  played  alter- 
nate airs  till  one  o’clock,  the  hour 
fixed  for  the  appearance  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales;  at  which  time,  nearly  to  an 
instant,  his  royal  highness,  iu  his  coach, 
accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
(attended  by  General  Hulse,  and  Co- 
lonels M ‘Mahon  and  Bloomfield,  in  a 
second),  arrived  under  an  escort  oj* 
horse  guards. — His  royal  highness  was, 
received  on  his  entrance,  at  the  Bovr- 
street  door,  by  the  Earl  of  Moira,  act- 
ing grand  master;  the  detachments  of 
guards  saluting  with  grounded  colours, 
and  beating  The  Grenadier’s  March - 
Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Kemble,  after  pay- 
ing their  respects  to  his  royal  highness* 
ushered  him  to  the  marquee:  his  ar- 
rival was  announced  by  the  loud  plau- 
dits of  the  people,  the  royal  standard 
being  hoisted,  and  the  discharge  of  a 
royal  salute  of  artillery.  His  royal, 
highness  (who  was  dressed  in  blue,  with 
a scarlet  collar,  wearing  the  insignia  of 
his  office  as  grand  master,  a pairofgolcl 
compasses,  set  with  brilliants,  and  other 
jewellery,  also  a white  apron,  bordered 
with  purple  and  fringed  with  gold)  ar.-, 
peared  in  high  health  and  spirits.  Pro- 
ceeding, uncovered,  with  his  suite, 
through  a railed  platform  spread  with 
superfine  broad  green  doth  bound  with 
scarlet  and  yellow  (to  dismounted  life 
guardsmen,  who  are  masons,  without 
arms,  lining  the  sides  of  the  railing), 
the  company  all  rose  as  his  royal  high- 
ness passed  the  platform  to  the  mar- 
quee, aud  gave  him  three  cheers; 
when  the  united  bands  immediately 
struck  up  “■  God  save  the  King.” — His 
royal  highness,  as  be  passed,  smilingly 
bowed  to  the  ladies  with  the  most  fasci- 
nating affability. 

The  grand  officers  had  previously 
placed  the  masonic  instruments  on  a 
table  in  the  marquee.  A plan  of  the 
building,  with  its  sections  and  eleva- 
tion, was  now  presented  to  his  royal 
highness  by  Robert  Smirke,  jun.  Esq- 
the  architect;  and  a gilt  silver  trowel 
by  Mr.  Copeland,  the  builder  of  the 
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edifice.  Having  passed  a short  time 

in  conversation  itSa  the  proprietors, 
and  with  the  grand  masonic  officers  in 
the  marquee,  his  royal  highness  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ceremonial.  On  a signal 
given,  the'  coiner  stone  was  raised 
about  four  feet : the  hod-men,  in  white 
aprons,  instantly  conveyed  the*  ne- 
cessary quantity  of  fine  cementing 
mortar,  which  was  neatly  spread  on  the 
base  stone  by  the  workmen  of  the 
building,  similarly  dressed.  His  royal 
highness  now  advanced,  uncovered,  to 
the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  stone;  when 
John  Bayford,  Esq.  as  grand  treasurer, 
deposited  in  a space  cut  for  it  in  the 
basement  stone,  a brass  box,  containing 
the  British  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
coins  of  the  present  reign.  On  a part  of 
the  stone  was  “ Long  live  George 
Prince  op  Wales,”  and  “ To  the 
King;”  with  a medallion  of  the 
Prince.  There  were  also  deposited 
two  large  medals ; one  of  bronze,  bear- 
a head  of  his  royal  highness  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

GEORGIUS. 

PRIXCEPS.  YV A LLIARUM. 

THEATRE 

RECKS  INSTAURANDI.  AUSPTCIIS. 

IN  HORTIS.  BENEDICT! N IS. 

LON  D INI. 

FUNDAMENTA. 

Sua  maim.  Locavit. 
M.DCCC.VII1. 

The  other  medal,  engraved  in  cop- 
per, bore,  on  one  side,  tiiis  inscrip- 
tion : — 

“ Under' '.be  Auspice?  of 
Kis  Most  Sacred  Majesty  GEORGE  HI. 
King  of  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland, 

The  Foundation  Stone  of  the  Theatre, 
Covent-garden, 

Was  laid  by  his  Pioyal  Hignnes' 

■ GEORGE  PniNCE  OF  WALES, 
M.DCCC.VHI.” 

On  the  reverse  is  engraven — • 

“ ROBERT  SMIRKE,  Architect.” 

Ilis  royal  highness  now,  as  grand 
master,  finished  the.  adjustment  of  the 
mortar  with  his  trowel;' when  the  up- 
per stone  was  lowered  in, the  sling  to  its 
destined  positiou  ; all  the  bands  playing 
little  Britannia,  a discharge  of  artillery 
being  fired,  and  the  people  with  tiie 
most  animating  cheers  applauding  the 
spectacle.  The  junior  and  senior  grand 


wardens,  and  the  acting  grand  master, 
the  Earl  of  Moira,  now  severally  pre- 
sented his  royal  highness  with  the 
plumb,  the  hvel,  and  the  square  ; and 
the  prince,  having  applied  them  to  the 
fabric,  and  pronounced  the  work  cor- 
rect, gave  the  stone  three  strokes  with 
his  mallet.  >u 

Three  elegant  silver  cups  were  then 
presented,  successively,  to  his  royal 
highness,  containing  corn,  wine,  and 
oil,  which  he  scattered  and  poured  over 
the  surface  of  the  stone;  all  the  hands 
playing  “ Cod  save  the  King .”  His 
royal  highness  then  restored  the  plan  of 
the  building  into  the  hands  of  the  archi- 
tect, approving  that  specimen  of  his 
genius,  and  desiring  him  to  complete 
the  structure  conformably  thereto; 
then,  graciously  turning  to  Mr.  Harris 
and  Mr.  Kemble,  he  wished  prosperity 
to  the  building,  and  the  objects  con- 
nected with  it,  and  success  and  happi- 
ness to  its  proprietors  and  managers. 

The  ceremony  being  finished,  the 
band  played  “ Rule  Britannia ,”  and 
the  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  the 
Earl  of  Moira,  were  escorted  back  to 
the  prince’s  carriage  by  the  managers 
and  the  grand  officers,  under  a second 
royal  salute  of  2 1 guns. 

So  passed  a ceremonial,  which,  by 
the  excellent  pre-arrangement  of  its 
managers,  and  the  graceful  yet  digni- 
fied manner  in  which  {he  illustrious 
chief  actor  performed  his  part,  exhi- 
bited an  interesting  spectacle,  that  ex- 
cited general  admiration  and  applause. 
Ali  who  had  the  honour  to  approach 
the  prince,  speak  in  raptures  oi  iiis  po- 
lite and  captivating  manners  on  the  oc- 
casion.— Although  the  neighbouring 
houses  were  covered  to  the  roof-tops, 
add  many  thousands  of  people  were  as- 
sembled in  the  streets,  it  is  with  great 
satisfaction  we  state,  that  not  a single 
accident  happened,  to  interrupt  so  splen- 
did a termination  of  the  old  year! 

The  masters  and  w ardens  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Lodges  then  returned  in  proces- 
sion to  their  hall,  in  Great  tiueen- 
street;  and  the  Grand  Lodge  was 
closed ; after  making  a formal  minute 
of  the  proceedings;  and  receiving, 
Lirongh  the  medium  of  the  grand  trea- 
surer, the  thanks  of  the  prince  for  the 
favour  of  their  attendance  on  his  royal 
highness. 

'l'he  brethren,  after  the  lodge  was 
closed,  sat  down  to  a splendid  dinner  at 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  and  conviviality 
dosed  the  year  1S08. 
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The  whole  arrangement  was  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Kemble,  who  paid 
every  possible  attention,'  as  well  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  very  numerous 
parties  who  were  admitted  to  see  the 
formalities,  as  to  the  ceremony  itself. 

Amidst  the  multitude  who  attended, 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  individuals, 
though  there  were  many  persons  of 
fashion  present. — Among  the  perform- 
ers and  friends  of  the  theatre  were— 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  H.  Harris,  Mr.  Kem- 
ble, Mr.  Martindale,  proprietors  j— Mrs, 
Siddons,  Mr.  Mnuden  and  family,  Mr. 
Fawcett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blanchard,  Mrs. 
If.  Johnston,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Johnstone,  Mr.  Spring,  of  Urury- 
lane,  Mr.  Brandon,  Mr.  Hodgson,  Mrs. 
Litchfield,  Mrs.  Dibdin the  Rev.  H. 
B.  Dudley,  John  Huutcr,  Esq.  Thomas 
Bond,  Esq.  magistrates. 

The  proprietors  of  Covent-gardcn 
theatre  afterwards  received  a letter 
from  Colonel  M‘  Mahon,  dated  from 
Carlcton-house;  in  which  he  stated, 
that  he  had  it  in  command  from  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Males,  to 
express  his  high  approbation  of  the 
very  great  order  and  regularity  with 
■which  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
ceremonial  had  been  formed  and  con- 
ducted. 

Pnuwv-LANE,  Jan.  5. — A Comedy, 
called  “ Max  and  Wipe;  or,  Mere  Se- 
crets than  One;"  was  performed  for  the 
fi  rst  time ; the  principal  characters  being 
thus  represented: 

Lord  Austineourt  ......  Mr.  Holland. 

Sir  Rowland  Austineourt  Air.  Powell. 

Charles  Austineourt Air.  Eli.iston. 

Sir  Willoughby  Wherrit..  Mr.  Dowton. 
Faulkner  (.disguised  as?  Mr.  Wrocgiiton. 

Abel  Grouse)  ....  ) 

Cornelius O’Dedimus...  1 . Air.  Johnstone. 

ponder Air.  Mathews. 

Sailor Air.  Smith. 

Lady  Wlierrit..  . Airs.  Hart  ow  e. 

Helen  Wherrit Airs.  Jordan. 

Fanny Mrs.  H.  Siddons. 

Sir  Willoughby  Wherrit,  an  English  ba- 
ronet of  large  fortune,  resides  upon  his  estate 
with  hi*  lady  and  an  only  daughter,  Helen, 
by  a former  marriage.  Lady  Willoughby  is 
on«  of  those  wives  who  aspire  to  command; 
and,  although  of  a strong  constitution,  calls 
in  the  aid  of  weak  nerves  to  maintain  her 
power.  The  baronet,  to  appear  in  his  true 
character,  which  is  that  of  a kind  and  atten- 
tive husband,  yields  to  her  whims  and  ca- 
prices when  in  company;  but,  in  private,  lie 
consults  his  dignity  ; and, of  course,  they  are 
always  jarring  when  alone.  Helen  is  a hv-tJy 
Europ.  JMag.f'ol.  L\.Jan.  1809. 


and  amiable  girl,  in  love  with  Charles  Austin- 
court,  a naval  officer ; but  is  intended  by  her 
lather  to  be. the  wife  of  Lord  Austineourt,  a 
nobleman  whose  estate  joins  Sir  Willougb- 
bv’s.  This  lord  had  contracted  a marriage* 
which,  be  flattered  himself,  was  illegal,  with 
Fanny,  the  fair  daughter  of  Faulkner,  a dis- 
tressed gentleman,  who  had  assumed  the 
name  of  Abel  Grouse,  arid  sought  a refuge  in 
the  country  from  the  frowns  of  fortune.  In 
this  dishonourable  business  his  lordship  was 
assisted  by  O’Dcdimus,  an  Irish  attorney  and 
justice  of  the  peace;  and  Ponder,  formerly  a 
servant  to  Charles,  who  has  now  returned  un- 
expectedly from  sea,  to  visit  his  mistress,  but 
is  informed  that  she  is  going  to  be  married  to 
I.ord  Austineourt.  It  turns  out,  however, 
that  Charles  is  the  real  Lord  Austineourt. 
and  that  the  marriage  of  the  pretended  lord 
with  Fanny,  the  daughter  of  Faulkner,  is  le- 
gitimate. In  effecting  this  denouement,  great 
assistance  is  derived  from  O’Dedirmts,  who, 
under  the  appearance  of  craft,  is  a generous 
fellow,  that  assumed  the  character  of  a 
knave,  to  counteract  the  villany  of  his  client. 
The  obstacle  to  the  union  of  Helen  and 
Charles  being  thus  removed,  the  two  lovers 
are  made  happy. 

This  comedy  is  the  avowed  production 
of  S.  J.  Arnold,  Esq.  who  had  before 
produced  some  afterpieces  which  were 
favourably  received  ; and  who  has  good 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  his  success  in 
the  present  instance.  The  characters 
are  strongly  marked,  and  well  discrimi- 
nated; thoogh  we  think  that  of  Sir 
Howland  open  to  some  objection ; as 
his  crime  is  of  too  deep  a cast  for  the 
cognizance  of  the  comic  muse.  Indeeti, 
the  piece  is  rather  a sentimental  novel 
dramatized,  than  a comedy.  To  the 
dialogue  we  can  give  our  praise,  with 
very  few  exceptions.  It  contains  much 
wit ; not  forced,  but  naturally  arising 
from  situation  and  character.  But  nei- 
ther of  the  double  discoveries  at  the 
close  (Ihe  real  instead  of  (he  sliain 
marriage,  or  the  exchange  of  the  chil- 
dren) are  new:  the  former  is  evidently 
from  Ihc  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

The  performers  exerleu  themselves 
greatly  on  the  occasion;  particularly 
Mrs.  Jordan,  Mrs.  If.  Siddoas,  Alessrs. 
Dowton,  Johnstone,  Mathews,  and  F/llis- 
ton.  We  did  not  hear  throughout  the 
piece  a single  dissentient  voice;  when 
the  curtain  fell,  the  house  resounded 
wilh  three  distinct  peals  of  applause y 
aud  when  ihe  piece  was  given  out  for  a 
second  representation,  these  applause* 
Were  repeated. 

Covent  Garden  Company  (at  the 
Hay-market),  Jan.  I. —In.  the  panto- 
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tnirae  of  Mother  Gocfsc  were  introduced 
(in  addition  to  a fine  scene  of  the  Ruins 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  after  the 
fire,  which  had  been  exhibited  some 
days  before)  two  most  beautiful  scenes  ; 
one  exhibiting  an  accurate  and  striking 
representation. of  the  ceremony  of  lay- 
ing the  Foundation  Stone;  and  the 
other,  a view  of  the  intended  structure 
as  in  its  finished  state.  Both  were 
most  loudly  and  deservedly  applauded. 

Mr.  Young  has  lately,  owing  to  the 
confinement  o.f  Mr.  Kemble  by  illness, 
added  to  his  former  characters,  those  of 
Macbeth,  Olhelly,  Zanga,  Beverley,  and 
Lord  Totvn/y,  with  varied  success,  but 
certainly  with  much  general  merit. 

PROLOGUE 

To  Mr.  Arnold’s  Comedy  of  Man  and 
Wipe. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  Mathews. 

As  plays  increase,  to  strike  out  something 
new, 

What,  in  the  name  of  wit,  can  Authors 'do? 
For  ages  past  they’ve  cull’d  from  Nature’s 
store, 

And  drawn  the  self-same  features  o’er  and 
o’er. — 

Many.’tis  true,  haveNature’s  paths  forsaken. 
Drawn  apes  lor  beaux,  and  wags  tor  wits  mis- 
taken; 

Strange  tools  and  coxcombs  they  have  plac'd 
in  view. 

Yet  copied  life,  and  made  the  picture  true  1 
Bat  Man  and  Wife!— I fear  you’ll  all  ex- 
claim, 

Cau  any  novelty  be  fonnd  in  them  ? 

For  if  the  Bard'  should  cateh  them  gay  and 
free, 

Obliging,  kind,  as  Man  and  Wife  should  he — 
You  all,  methinks,  would  cavil  at  each  fea- 
ture. 

And  sav — the  thing  was  new — but  out  of  na- 
ture ; 

And  should  he  make  them  lire  like  Dog  and 
Cat, 

Alack  the  day  ! there's  nothing  new  in  that ! 

Still,  all  these  pictures  of  domestic  strife 
Vary,  according  to  the  rank  in  life — 
Wond’rous  the  ditl’rence  ’twixt  the  wedded 
pair 

Of  Broad  St.  Giles’s,  and  St.  James’s  Square  ! 
The  high-bred  pair  cnee  wed,  are  one,  and 
therefore 

Are  two  directly  without  why  or  whei ej 01  e ! 
lie  at  the  clubs  the  fatal  elbow  shakes. 

Bet  urns  at  sun-rite,  and  at  sun-set  waiter- 
Wlnle  she,  at  routs  the  war  of  clbows'dares. 
Half  ,queez’d  to  death— delightful— on  the 
stairs ; . i 

But  what  cares  she  for  squeezing,  who  dis- 
plays 

The  iron  lence  of  Mrs.  Bailey’s  stays  ? 


He  desperate  games — she  braves  the  despe- 
rate throng*  : 

Here  rattle  dice  — there  — louder— rattle 
tongues— 

Separate  in  tastes,  pursuits,  and  in  expence— 
Alike  in  nothing — save  indifference— 

Till  separate  interests,  separate  claims  ad- 
vance, 

And  end,  too  oft,  in  separate  maintenance  1 
Quarrels  in  lower  life,  ’twixt  John  and  Joan, 
By  very'  different  characters  are  known  ! 

His  is  the  weaker  side  in  wordy  strife. 

For  tidking's  still  the  charter  of  the  wife  ; 

But  John  has  argument  to  strike  her  dumb — 
’I’is  in  a stick — the  thickness  of  his  thumb  ! 
Such  as  his  right,  did  once  a grave  Judge 
name. 

And  when  did  John  forget  his  rights  to  claim  ? 
But  soft— our  Bard  to-n'ight  has  drawn  from 

life 

An  intermediate  kind  of  Man  and  Wife  ! 

And  m that  title  ’twill  perhaps  appear. 

That  something  more  is  meant — than  meets 
the  ear ! 

EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Mrs.  Jordan. 

What  is  an  author  like,  on  that  dread  night. 
When  his  lirst  five-act  play  is  brought  to 
light  ?— 

Why,  like  a culprit,  trembling  in  his  shoes. 
There,  at  the  bar  he  stands,  and  frets  and 
stews: 

Anxious  he  lists-— to  hear  how  vastly'  well 
His  counsel's  (Mrs.  Jordan’s)  speeches  tell  ! 
Tho’  loudest  plaudits  he  can  scarcely  hear. 
The  slightest  sibillation  stuns  his  ear! 

An  author's  ear! — T is  wond'rons,  at  a hiss, 
How  very  delicate  that  organ  is! 

A hiss  ! — What  does  he  then  look  like? — 
Gadzooks, 

You  can’t  conceive  how  like  a fool  he  looks  I 
Critics — his  judges — faith  he  don’t  l&e 
them — 

He  dreads  their  caustic  eough — and  damning 
hem ! 

The  jury — you — and  here  in  judgment  sit, 
Nature  (upper  gallery),  sense  ( pit ),  learn- 
ing (hones ),  humour  (lower  gallery),  taste 
(boj.es),  and  wit  (pit). 

Freedom,  mirth,  honour,  justice,  truth,  are 
here, 

And  Candour’s  honest  foreman  ev’ry  where  ! 
lie’s  quite  content,  good  folks — while  such 
shall  throng  ye. 

He  does’ut  mean  to  challenge  one  among 
you  ! 

Then  what’s  an  author  like? — there's  no  de- 
nial— 

He’s  like  to  nave  a fair,  an  English  trial  ! 

A pproi’ d , he  may'  be  like  the  soil  that  pays 
due  losl’ring  hand_  that  tries  the  germ  to 
raise  : — 

Condemn'd — he’s  like — he’s  like— Gad,  who 
can  say  \ ■ 

What  the  man’s  like,  if  you  should  damn  Lis 
play? 
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In  short if  you  to-night  condemn  his  pen,  And  now— as  brevity’s  the  soul  of  wit,  we 

lie’s  like — Oh,  no!  he’s  never  like  to  write  know, 

agjjn  ; You  al! — most  likely  would  like  me — to  go  ! 


ODE  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR,  1809. 

BV  HEN  BY  JAMES  PYE,  ESQ.  P.  t. 

I7ULL  orb’d  in  equinoxial  skies, 

^ When  the  pale  moon  malignant  rides, 
And  bids  the  howling  tempests  rise, 

And  swells  the  ocean’s  briny  tides. 
Dreadful  against  the  sounding  shore 
The  winds  and  waves  tumultuous  roar, 

The  torrent- braving  mound  in  vain 
The  stormy  inroad  would  restrain, 

The  surges  with  resistless  sway 
Force  o’er  the  labour’d  mole  their  way, 

Scorn  every  weak  resource  ot'  human  toil, 
O’erwhelm  the  peopled  town,  and  waste  the 
cultur’d  soil. 

But  when,  by  native  fences  barr’d 

From  billowy  rage,  the  happier  land. 

And  rocky  cliffs  lor  ever  stand 
To  the  wide-water'd  coast  a guard. 

Such  as  on  Vecta’s  southern  steep 
Look  down  defiance  on  the  raging  deep, 
Such  as  on  Dover's  breezy  down 
On  Gallia’s  hostile  borders  frown. 

Tbo’  billows  urging  billows  roar 
And  idly  beat  against  the  shore. 

While  from  the  heights  sublime  the  swain 
Mocks  the  vain  efforts  of  the  foaming  main, 
Till  nature  bids  the  deluged  surge  subside. 
Hush’d  is  the  tempest’s  voice,  and  refluent 
rolls  the  tide. 

So  o'er  Europa’s  ravag’d  plain 
We  saw  tlte  torrent  wile  of  war 
Resistless  spread  its  iron  reign, 

And  scatter  ruin  wide  and  far  ; 

Tli’  embattled  wall,  the  warlike  band. 

Vainly  the  Tyrant’s  course  withstand  ; 

Before  the  impious  sons  of  Gaul 
The  legions  flv,  the  bulwarks  tall; 

Yet  Britain’s  floating  castles  sweep 
Invasion  from  her  subject  deep. 

Yet  by  her  jocks  secure  from  harm. 

Securer  by  her  patriot  arm, 

Iberia  turns  the  battle's  tide. 

Resists  th'  injurious  Tyrant’s  pride, 

While,  freely  floating  "in  the  ambient  sky, 
Sncred  to  treedom’s  cause,  their  mingled 
ensigns  fly. 


A TRIBUTARY  TEAR  TO  THE  ME- 
MORY OF  MARIA. 

‘E’OR  some  years  past,  the  author  of  the 
following  stanzas  had  been  compelled, 
from  motives  of  bad  health,  to  relinquish  all 
intercourse  with  the -world;  and,  being  now 
retired  to  an  obscure  village,  he  accidentally 


became  acquainted  with  the  lovely  child 
whose  loss  he  so  much  deplores. — He  was 
singularly  struck  with  her  fascinating  man- 
ners, as  well  as  with  the  exquisite  beauty  and 
elegance  of  her  person,  and  soon  discovered, 
in  her  tender  mind,  the  dawnings  of  superior 
genius,  and  the  most  endearing  virtues. 

Pleased  at  the  idea  of  contributing  his  mite 
towards  the  education  of  this  6weet  little  fa- 
vourite of  nature,  who,  if  God  had  spared  her 
life,  would  have  proved  a rich  and  valuable 
ornament  to  society,  he  encouraged  her  vi- 
sits, and  devoted  a small  portion  of  time, 
every  day,  to  her  instruction,  with  the  most 
flattering  success. — But  he  became  peculiar- 
ly interested  in  the  fate  of  this  dear  little  an- 
gel. when  lie  learnt  that  she  was  abandoned 
by  her  paternal  grandfather — the  person  to 
whom  she  had  a right  to  look  up  for  all  the 
comforts  that  fortune  can  bestow. — Her  pre- 
mature death,  being  only  in  the  seventh  year 
of  her  age,  gave  rise  to  the  following  Unes, 
which  plead  no  claims  to  poetic  merit.  They 
were  an  attempt  to  sooth  the  feelings  of  the 
author,  by  simply  pourtraymg  some  of  Cte 
features  ot  a child  so  interesting — so  univer- 
sally beloved  and  regretted. 

WHAT  presage  scares  my  slumb’ring  head! 
What  mournful  tidings  reach  my  bed  ! 

All ! — is  thy  gentle  spirit  fled, 

Maria  ? 

On  angel's  wings  *tis  borne  away. 

Rejoicing,  to  celestial  day  ! 

Thy  friends  to  grief  are  left  a prey, 

Maria  ! 

And  yet,  why  grieve  for  thee,  sweet  dove  * 
Since  thou’rt  restor’d  to  realms  above. 

Thy.  native  realms  of  .joy  and  love, 

Maria 1 

Forgive  th’  involuntary  tear: 

To  me  thy  memory  is  dear; 

O ! let  me  speak  my  sorrow  here, 

Maria ! 

Slow  musing  through  the  cypress  gloom. 

I’ll  visit  oft  thy  hallow’d  tomb, 

While  fate  protracts  ray  ling’ring  doom, 

Maria ! 

Thy  smile,  like  beam  of  early  morn. 

Thy  gentle  soul,  tor  virtue  burn. 

Thy  graces  all,  my  lays  adorn, 

Maria! 

Nurtur'd  in  soft,  maternal  air, 

Thy  love  repaid  a mother's  care ; 

And  thou  didst  all  her  virtues  share, 

Maria ! 
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Of t straying  through  tlio  verdant  bow *rs, 
Thy  fairv  lingers  cull’d  me  flow’rs. 

Thy  converse  cheer’d  niy  drooping  hours, 

Maria  ! 

Thy  lively  mind  instruction  sought 
From  Nature's  pages,  ever  fraught 
With  beauties  hid  to  vulgar  thought, 


Maria ! 


For  me  the  meadows  bloom  no  more. 

Nor  bees  collect  their  yellow  store. 

Nor  larks  their  warbling  music  pour, 

Maria ! 

A mournful  gloom  pervades  the  grove, 
Where  gaily  thou  wast  wont  to  rove. 

And  hum  thy  songs  of  filial'love, 

Maria ! 

The  poor  looks  sad,  and  drops  a tear; 

No  more  thy  gen’rous  hand  is  near. 

His  wants  to  sooth,  his  heart  to  cheer, 

Maria ! 

The  red-breast  o’er  thy  grave  shall  strew 
'the  sweetest  llow’rs  of  richest  line; 

There  warble  many  a soft  adieu, 

Maria ! 

Flora  shall  there  her  gifts  bestow; 

Meek  violets  and  harebells  grow, 

Hoses  o'er  thee  for  ever  blow, 

Maria ! 

When  this  frail  dust  shall  shrink  away. 

And  mingle  with  its  kindred  clay. 

Oh ! migiit  I hail,  in  brighter  day, 

Maria ! 

Pleas’d  mpm’ry  would  enhance  ray  joy. 
There  to  partake  thy  sweet  employ, 

In  scenes  of  bliss  without  alloy, 

Maria  ! 

Flookersbrook,  . 

Oct.  24,  l£(08.  W-C. 


That  praise  must  all  imperfect  he, 

Unsung  bv  Orpheus,  or  by  thee. 

That  task  I.  will  to  thee  resign, 

Nor  tempt  it  on  such  lays  as  mine; 

I will  the  pleasing  theme  forbear. 

And  sweeter  inHsic  list  to  hear. — 

Oh  ! come,  yc  sister  muses,  come  ! 

And  let  the  harp  be  newly  strung  ! 

Come,  haste,  and  waft  to  deathless  fame 
My  Lamia's  bright  and  honour’d  name  : 
That  name,  oh  ! fix  in  realms  above, 

At  once  my  envy  and  my  love  ! — 

JAMES  H,  RUDGE,  A.  B. 
Bigods,  Nov.  23,  1807". 


SONNET  TO  MORNING. 

T'JEEP  lowing  murmurs  wake  the  jocund 
day, 

Ih  paly  (ire  quick  gleams  the  spiral  light ; 

The  orient  kindling  sheds  a silver  ray,' 

And  half  unveils  the  landscape  to  the 
sight. — 

Night’s  shadows  swiftly  pass, — -ihe  rosy  morn 

Blushing  ascends  from  yon  white  fleecy 
bed  ; 

The  dew-drop,  sparkling,  trembles  on  the 
thorn, 

The  frasraut  flow’r  unfolds  its  beauteous 
head. — 

All  nature  smiles;  the  cheerful  song  of  praise. 

Floats  on  the  gale,  wild  warbles  thro’  the 
grove  ; 

Man,  silent  grateful  adoration  pays. 

Creation  teems  with  life,  and  health,  and 
love. 

Blest  inspiration  seeks  thy  holy  hour  ! 

Pensive  fhe  poet  roves,  and  owns  her  sacred 
pow’r. 

10 th  Aug.  1808.  ORESTES. 


IMITATION 

Of  a much  admired  Ode  of  Hprace,  to  his 
Friend  JElius  Lamia. 

A6DEESSED  TO  THOMAS  LOG  GEN,  ESQ. 
OjpHE  muse  has  ever  claimed  the  part, 

To  sooth  the. soul,  and  cheer  the  heart; 
To  bapish  to  the  Cretan  shore 
The  griefs  that  oft  have  pain’d  before. 
Faithful  tp  thee,  there  rest  my  fears, 
Distracting  thoughts,  and  wasting  cares: 
Serenely  mild  I waft  away 
The  gloom  of  each  re  voicing  day ; 

Careless  I view  the  purpled  crown 
Nor  dread  stern  Tiridates’  Jrown. 

Here  let  me  touch  the  soothing  lyre. 

And  the  Pitupean  muse  inspire. 

Oh  ! thou  who  lov’st  the  crystal  spring, 

The  wanton  ivy  hither  bring  ; 

And  deck,  in  amaranthine  bow’rs, 

My  Lamia  with  unfading  ftow’rs. 

Eternal  laurels  round  him  ’twine. 

Adorn’d  with  chaplets  such  as  thine. 

Come  hither,  thy  assistance  bring. 

His  praises  thou  alone  can’st  sing ; 


REPLY  TO  MR.  POKSON’S  SECOND 
CHARADE,  IN  OUR  LAS!  NUMBER. 

TF  your  first — and  no  doubt  the  position  is 
true— 

Be  the  lot  of  your  second,  that  lot  is  his  due; 

For  your  second  too  often,  alas  ! I have 
heard, 

Brings  (slmme  on  such  monsters  !)  your  first 
tq  your  third. 

J.  TYLER. 


IMPROMPTU. 

lprd  was  invited  a litter  to  view, 

From  a staunch  pointer  bred,  and  as 
handsome  as  true ; 

Says  my  lord  to  his  friend,  who  was  not  over 
supple, 

“ I’ll  be  glad  if  of  those  you  will  spare  me  a 
couple.” 

“ Why,  my  lord,”  he  replied,  “ ’[would  be 
pleasure  to  me. 

If  to  this,  your  request,  I could  only  agree; 

’T is  out  of  my  power  to  spare  two  I own. 

But,  my  lord,  for  a puppy  I’ll  still  set  you 
down 

J.  M.  L. 


( fil  ) 
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AMERICA. 

ftlESIDENT'S  MESSAG*. 

Washington,  Nov.  7. 

T5  0TII  Houses  made  a quorum  this  fore- 
noon,  and  having  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  inform  the  president  from  each 
House,  they  adjourned  after  their  committee 
had  returned  with  an  answer,  that  he  would 
send  a written  communication  to-morrow, 
(Tuesday.-) 

Xov.  $.  This  day,  as  usual,  at  noon,  the 
following  message,  with  the  several  docu- 
ments accompanying  it,  was  presented  to 
both  Houses: 

“ Message 

41  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States. 

" It  would  have  been  a source,  fellow- 
/itizens,  of  much  gratification,  if  our  last 
communications  from  Europe  had  enabled 
me  to  inform  you,  (hat  the  belligerent  nation*, 
whose  disregard  of  neutral  right  has  been  so 
destructive  to  our  commerce,  had  become 
awakened  to  the  duty  and  the  policy  of 
revoking  their  unrighteous  edicts.  That  no 
means  might  be  omitted  to  produce  tins 
salutary  ctfcct,  I lost  no  time  in  availing 
myself  of  the  Act  authorising  a suspension, 
in  whole,  or  in  part,  of  the  several  embargo 
laws.  Our  ministers  at  London  and  Paris 
were  instructed  to  explain  to  the  respective 
governments  there  our  disposition  to  exercise 
the  authority  in  such  manner  as  would  with- 
draw the  pretext  on  which  the  aggressions 
were  originally  founded,  and  open  the  way 
for  a renewal  of  that  commercial  intercourse, 
which  it  was  alleged,  on  all  sides,  had  been 
reluctantly  obstructed.  As  each  of  these 
governments  had  pledged  its  readiness  to 
concur  in  renouncing  a measure,  which 
reached  its  adversary  through  the  ineontesti- 
ble  rights  of  neutrals  only,  and  as  the  measure 
had  been  assumed  by  each  as  a retaliation 
for  an  asserted  acquiescence  in  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  other,  it  was  reasonably  expected 
that  the  occasion  would  have  been  seized  by 
both,  for  evincing  the  sincerity  of  their  pro- 
fessions, and  fur  restoring  to  the  United  States 
its  legitimate  freedom.  The  instructions,  to 
our  ministers,  with  respect  to  the  different 
Belligerents,  were  necessarily  modified  wilha 
reference  to  their  different  circumstances, 
ami  to  the  condition  annexed  by  law  to  tiie 
executive  power  of  suspension,  requiring  a 
degree  of  security  to  our  commerce,  which 
would  not  result  from  a repeal  of  the  decrees 
r.  f Trance..  Instead  of  a pledge,  therefore, 
for  a suspension  of  the  embargo  us  to  her,  in 
case  of  such  a repeal,  it  was  presumed  that  a 
fifflicient  inducement  might  be  found  in 


other  considerations,  and  particularly  m this 
change  produced  by  a compliance,  with  our 
just  demands,  by  one  belligerent,  and  a. 
refusal  by  the  other,  in  the  relations  between 
such  country  and  the  United  States.  To 
Great  Britain,  whose  power  on  the  ocean  is 
so  ascendant,  it  was  deemed  not  inconsistent 
with  that  oonditiou,  to  state,  explicitly,  that 
on  her  rescinding  her  orders  in  relation  to 
the-  commerce  of  the  Uuited  States,  their 
trade  would  he  opened  with  her,  and  remain 
shut  to  her  enemy,  in  case  of  his  failure 
to  rescind  his  decrees  also.  From  France 
no  answer  has  been  received,  nor  any  in- 
dication that  the  requisite  change  in  her 
decrees  is  contemplated.  The  favourable 
reception  of  the  proposition  to  Great  Britain 
was  the  loss  to  be  doubted,  as  her  Orders  of 
Council  had  not  only  been  referred  for  their 
vindication  to  an  acquiescence  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  no  longer  to  be 
pretended;  but  as  the  arrangement  proposed, 
whilst  it  resisted  the  illegal  decrees  of 
France,  involved,  moreover,  substantially, 
the  precise  advantages  professedly  aimed  at 
by  the  British  Orders.  The  arrangement 
has,  nevertheless,  been  rejected. 

“ This  candid  and  liberal  experiment 
having  thus  failed,  and  no  otlierevent  having 
occurred  on  which  a suspension  of  the  em- 
bargo by  the  executive  was  authorised,  it 
necessarily  remains  in  the  extent  originallv 
given  to  it.  We  have  the  satisfaction, 
however,  to  reflect,  that  in  return  for  the 
privations  imposed  by  the  measure,  and 
winch  our  fellqw-cilizerts  in  general  have 
borne  with  patriotism,  it  has  had  the  im- 
portant effects  of  saving  our  mariners,  ami 
our  vast  mercantile  property,  as  well  as 
of  affording  lime  for  prosecuting  the  defen- 
sive and  provisional  measures  called  for  by 
the  occasion.  It  has  demmisi  rated  to  foreign 
nations  the  moderation  and  firmness  which 
govern  our  councils,  and  lu  oar  citizens  the 
necessity  of  uniting  in  support  of  the  laws 
and  the  rights  of  their  country;  and  has 
thus  long  frustrated  lliose  usurpations  and 
spoliations  winch",  if  resisted,  involved  war; 
if  submitted  to,  sacrificed  a vital  principle 
of  our  national  independence. 

“ Under  a couiinuance  of  the  belligerent 
measures,  which,  in  defiance. .of  laws  which 
consecrate  the  right  of  neijiraJs,  overspread 
the  ocean  with  danger,  it  will  rest  with  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  to  decide  on  the  course 
best  adapted  to  such  a state  of  things;  and 
bringing  with  them,  as  they  do,  from  every 
part  <d-  the  Union,  the  sentiments  of  our 
constituents,  my  confidence  is  s'rengthened 
that  in  forming  i his  decision,  they  will,  with 
an  unerring  regard  to  the  essential  right* 
aud  interests  of  the  nation,  weigh  and  compare 
the  painful  alternatives  out  of  which  a choice 
is  to  be  made.  Nor  should  I do  justice  to  the 
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virtues  which  on  other  oecesions  have 
parked  the  character  of  our  fellow-citizen*, 
if  I del  not  cherish  an  aqua]  confidence  that 
the  iltertiative  chosen,  whatever  it  may  he, 
•will  be  maintained  with  all  the  fortitude  and 
patriotism  which  the  crisis  ought  to  inspire, 

“ The  documents  containing  the  corres- 
pondences on  the  .subject  of  the  foreign 
-•(lifts  against  our  commerce,  with  the  in- 
structions given  to  our  ministers  at  London 
and  Paris,  are  now  laid  before  yon. 

The  communication  made  to  Congress 
at  their  lest  session  explained  the  posture  in 
which  the  close  of  the  discussions  relating  to 
the  attack  by  a British  ship  of  war  on  the 
frigate  Chesapeake,  left  a subject  on  which 
rhe  nation  had  manifested  so  honourable 
a sensibility.  Every  view  of  what  had 
passed  authorised  a belief  that  imfhediale 
steps  would  be  taken  by  the  British  govern- 
ment for  redressing  a wrong,  which,  the. 
more  it  was  investigated,  appeared  the  uiore 
clearly  to  recpiire  what  had  not  been  pro- 
vided tor  in  the  special  mission.  It  is  found 
that  no  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose. On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  seen 
in  the  documents  laid  before  you,  that  the 
inadmissible  preliminary  which  obstructs  the 
adjustment  is  still  adhered  to;  and,  more- 
over, that  it  is  now  brought  into  connexion 
with  the  distinct  and  irrelative  case  of 
the  Orders  in  Council.  The  instructions 
■which  had  been  given  to  our  ministers  at 
London,  with  a view  to  facilitate,  if  neces- 
sary, the  reparation  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  are  included  in  the  documents  com- 
municated. 

“ Our  relations  with  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe  have  undergone  no  material 
changes  since  vour  last  session.  The  import- 
ant negotiations  with  Spain,  which  had  been 
alternately  suspended  and  resumed,  neces- 
sarily experience  a pause,  under  the  ex- 
traordinary and  interesting  crisis  which  dis- 
tinguishes her  internal  situation. 

• » With  the  Barbary  powers  we  continue 
in  harmony,  with  the  exception  of  an  unjus- 
tifiable proceeding  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
towards  our  Consul  to  that  regency.  Its 
character  and  circumstances  are  now  laid 
before  you,  and  will  enable  you  to  decide 
how  far” it  may,  either  now  or  hereafter,  call 
for  any  measures  not  within  the  limits  of  the 
executive  authority. 

“ With  nur  Inoian  neighbours  the  public 
peace  has  been  steadily  maintained.  Some 
instances  of  individual  wrong  have,  as  at 
other  times,-  taken  place,  but  in  no  wise 
implicating  the  will  of  the  nation.  Beyond 
the  Mississippi,  tiie  Ioways,  the  Sacs,  and 
the  Alibamas,  have  delivered  up,  for  trial 
and.  punishment,  individuals  from  among 
themselves  accused  of  murdering  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  on  this  side  the  Missis- 
sippi ; the  Creeks  are  exerting  themselves  to 
arrest  offenders  of  the  same  kind  ; and  the 
Choctaws  have  manifested  their  readiness 


and  desire  for  amicable  and  just  arrange- 
ments, respecting  depredations  committed 
by  disorderly  persons  of  tliejr  tribe.  And 
generally  from  a conviction  that  we  consider 
them  as  a part  of  ourselves,  and  cherish  with 
sincerity  their  rights  and  interests,  the 
attachment  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  gaining 
strength  daily,  is  extending  from  the  nearer 
to  the  more  remote,  and  will  amply  requite 
us  for  the  justice  and  friendship  practised 
towards  them  ; husbandry  and  household 
manufacture  are  advancing  among  them 
more  rapidly  with  the  southern  than  the 
northern  tribes,  from  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate ; and  one  of  the  two  great 
division*  of  the  Clierokee  nation  have  now 
under  consideration,  to  solicit  the  citizenship 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  identified 
with  ns  in  laws  and  government,  in  such 
progressive  manner  as  we  shall  .think  best. 

“ In  consequence  of  the  appropriations 
of  the  last  session,  of  Congress  for  the 
security  of  our  sea-port  towns  and  harbours, 
such  works  of  defence  have  been  erected  as 
seemed  to  be  called  for  by  the  situation  of 
the  several  places,  their  relative  importance, 
and  the  scale  of  expence  indicated  by  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation.  These  works 
will  chiefly  be  finished  in  the  course  of  the 
present  season,  except  at  New  York  and 
New  Orleans,  where  most  was  to  be  done  ; 
and  although  a great  proportion  of  the  last 
appropriation  has  been  expended  on  the 
former  place,  yet  some  farther  views  will 
be  submiited  to  Congress  for  rendering  its 
security  entirely  adequate  against  naval 
enterprise.  A view  of  what  has  been  done 
at  several  places,  and  of  what  is  proposed  to 
be  done,  shall  be  communicated  as  soon  as 
the  several  reports  are  received. 

“ Of  the  gun-beats  authorised  by  the  act 
of  December  last,  it  has  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  build  only  103  in  the  present  year; 
these,  with  those  before  possessed,  are 
sufficient  for  the  harbours  and  waters  most 
exposed,  and  the  residue  will  require  little 
time  for  their  construction,  when  it  shall 
be  deemed  necessary. 

“ Under  the  act  of  the  last  session,  for 
raising  an  additional  military  force,  so  many 
officers  were  immediately  appointed  as  were 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business  of 
recruiting  ; and  in  proportion  as  it  advanced 
others  have  been  added.  We  have  reason 
to  believe,  their  success  lias  been  satisfactory, 
allhough  such  returns  have  not  been  re- 
ceived, -as  enable  me  to  present  you  a state- 
ment of  the  numbers  engaged. 

“ I have  not  thought  it  necessary',  in  the 
course  of  the  last  season,  to  call  for  any 
general  detachments  of  militia,  or  of  volun- 
teers, under  the  laws  passed  for  that  purpose; 
for  the'  ensuing  season,  however,  they  will 
be  required  to  be  in  readiness,  should  their 
service  be  wanted.  Some  small  and  special 
detachments  have  been  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  laws  of  embargo,  on  that  portion 
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of  oar  northern  frontier  whicli  offered 
peculiar  facilities  for  evasion ; but  these 
were  replaced  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done, 
by  bodies  of  new  recruits.  By  the  aid  ot 
these,  and  of  the  armed  vessels  called  into 
service  in  other  quarters,  the  spirit  of  dis- 
obedience and  abuse,  which  manifested  itself 
early,  and  with  sensible  effect,  while  we  were 
unprepared  to  meet  it,  has  been  considerably 
repressed. 

“ Considering  the  extraordinary  character 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  our  attention 
should  unremittingly  be  fixed  on  the  safety  of 
our  country.  For  a people  who  are  ^rec, 
and  who  mean  to  remain  so,  a well  organized 
and  armed  militia  is  their  best  security.  Jt 
is  therefore  incumbent  on  us,  at  every  meet- 
ing, to  revise  the  condition  of  the  militia, 
and  to  ask  ourselves  if  it  is  prepared  to  repel 
a.  powerful  enemy  at  every  point  of  oar 
territories  exposed  to  invasion.  Some  of 
the  states  have  paid  a laudable  attention  to 
this  object,  but  every  degree  of  neglect  is  to 
be  found  among  others.  Congress  alone 
having  the  power  to  produce  an  uniform 
state  of  preparation  in  tins  great  organ  of 
defence,  the  interests  which  they  so  deeply 
feel  in  their  own  and  their  country’s  security, 
will  present  this  as  among  the  most  important 
objects  of  their  deliberation. 

“ Under  the  acts  of  March  11,  and  April 
23,  respecting  arms,  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing them  from  abroad,  during  the  present 
situation  and  dispositions  of  Europe,  induced 
us  to  direct  our  whole  etforts  to  the  means 
of  internal  supply  ; the  public  factories 
have,  therefore,  been  enlarged,  additional 
machineries  erected,  and,  in  proportion  as 
artificers  can  be  found  ot  formed,  their 
effect,  already  more  than  doubled,  may  be 
increased  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  yearly 
• increase  of  the  njilitia.  The  annual  sums 
appropriated  by  the  latter  act,  have  been 
directed  to  the  encouragement  of  private 
factories  of  arms  ; and  contracts  have  been 
entered  into  with  individual  undertakers,  to 
nearly  the  amount  of  the  first  year's  appro- 
priation. 

“ The  suspension  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce, produced  by  the  injustice  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  and  the  consequent  losses 
and  sacrifices  of  our  citizens^  arc  subjects  of 
just  concern.  The  situation  into  which  we 
have  thus  been  forced,  has  impelled  us  to 
apply  a portion  of  our  industry. and  capital 
to  internal  manufacture  and  improvements. 
The  extent  of  this  conversion  is  daily  in- 
creasing, and  little  doubt  remains  that  the 
establ. aliments  formed  and  forming,  will, 
under  the  auspices  of  cheaper  materials  and 
subsistence,  the  freedom  of  labour  from  tax- 
ation with  us,  and  of  protecting  duties  and 
prohibitions,  become  permanent.  The  Com- 
merce with  the  Indians  loo,  within  our  own 
boundaries,  is  likely  to  receive  abundant 
aliment  from  the  same  internal  source,  and 
will  secure  to  them  peace  aud  the  progress 


of  civilization,  undisturbed  by  practices 
hostile  to  both. 

“ The  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th 
day  of  Septesnber  last  being  not  yet  made 
up,  a correct  statement  will  hereafter  be 
transmitted  from  the  Treasury.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  is  ascertained,  that  the  receipts  have 
amounted  to  near  eighteen  millions  of  dollars, 
which,  with  the  eight  million  and  a half  in 
the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
have  enabled  us,  after  meeting  the  current 
demands  and  interest  incurred,  to  pay  tw'a 
million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
the  principal  of  our  funded  debt,  and  left  u 3 
in  the  Treasury  on  that  day,  near  fourteen 
millions  of  dollars;  of  these,  five  millions  three- 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  will  be 
necessary  to  pay  what  will  be  due  on  the 
first  day  of  January  next,  whicli  will  complete 
the  reimbursement  of  the  eight  per  cent, 
stock.  These  payments,  with  those  made  in 
tiie  six  years  and  a half  preceding,  will  have 
extinguished  thirty-three  millions  five-hoft- 
dred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  of  the 
principal  of  the  funded  debt,  being  the 
whole  whicli  could  be  paid  or  purchased 
within  the  limits  of  the  law  and  of  our  con- 
tracts; and  the  amount  of  principle  thus  dis- 
charged, wifi  have  liberated  the  revenue  from 
about  two  mdlious  of  dollars  ot  interest,  and 
added  that  sum  annually  to  the  disposable 
surplus.  The  probable  accumulation  of  the 
surpluses  of.  revenue,  beyond  what  can  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
whenever  the  freedom  aud  safety  of  our 
commerce  shall  be  restored,  merits  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress.  Shall  it  be  unpro- 
ductive in  the  public  vaults  ? Shall  the 
revenue  be  reduced  ? Or  shall  it  not  rather 
be  appropriated  to  the  improvement  of 
roads,  canals,  rivers,  education,  and  other 
great  foundations  uf  prosperity  and -union, 
under  the  powers  which  Congress  .may 
already  possess,  or  such  amendment  of  ihe 
constitution  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
States;  while'  uncertain  of  the  course  of 
things,  the  time  may  be  advantageously 
employed  in  obtaining  the  powers  necessary 
lor  a system  of  improvement,  should  that  he 
thought  best. 

“ Availing  mys'eif'of  this,  the  last  occa- 
sion which  will  occur,  of  addressing  the  two 
Houses  of  Legislature  at  their  meeting,  I can- 
not omit  the  expression  of  ray  sincere  grati- 
tude, for  the  repealed  proofs  of  confidence 
manifested  to  me  by  themselves  and  their 
predecessors,  since  my  call  to  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  many  indulgences  experienced 
at  their  hands;  the  same  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments are  due  to  my  fellow-citizens 
generally,  whose  support  has  been  my  gre-t 
encouragement  under  all  embarrassments. 
In  the  transaction  of  their  business',  I cannot 
have  escaped  error — ,t  is  incident  to  our  im- 
perfect nature  ; but  I may  say,  with  truth, 
my  errors  have  been  of  tLe  understanding. 
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pot  ofiwtention ; and  that  the  advancement 
of  thei*  rights  and  interests  has  been  the  con- 
stant motive  for  every  measure.  On  these 
considerations.  I solicit  their  indulgence. 
Looking  forward  with  anxiety  to  their  future 
destinies.  I trust,  that  in  ihcir  steady  cliarac- 
t.  r,  unshaken  by  difficulties,  in  their  love  of 
liberty,  obedience  to  law,  and  support  of  the 
public  authorities,  1 sec  a sure  guarantee 


of  the  permanence  of  our  republic;  add,  re- 
tiring from  the  charge  of  their  affairs,  I carry 
with^tne  the  consolation  of  a firm  persuasion, 
that  Heaven  litis  in  store  for  our  beloved 
country  long  ages  to  come  of  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

Thomas  Jetferson. 

November  0,  1808. 
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ADMiRAr.TY-orrtcF,  nr.c.  31,  1C0L 
C on  of  u J -oiler  from  Captain  Hole,  of  hi s 
1 Majesty's  Ship  the  Egeria. 

]I  .If . S.  I'seria,  1 armoulh  Eoais, 
sir.  Dec.  it,  1808. 

Ill  AYE  the  honour  to  intorm  yon.  that, 
oirthc  21st  not.  the  Scaw  hearing  S hy 
v v leases,  1 fell  in  wttV.  awl’  !^l<  r ? 

dia^c  of  "two  hours,  captured  the  Danish 
sciiooner  privateer  Nrcsots,  ol  10  gtms.  Oier- 

Ttiond  Holm,  muster,  with  > 

ss  „ eB  but  had  on  board  only  -0,  out  Irom 

rXdksvern  one  day,  without  taking  any 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Lewis  Hole. 

F^troct  of  a letter  from  Captain  Bund  as  of 
his  Majesty’s  Ship  Naiad,  dated  ojl  the  En- 
trance cf  tile  Ixibe,  the  17 th  instant. 

! beg  to  acquaint  yott.  for 

XaS^^cissus  being  close 

i»  with  ivomneutier,  we  discovered  and  sodn 
captured  the  French  privateer  bug  Huny, 
a,  ic  anus  and  80  men,  commanded  by 
Charles  Hamon,  and  only  a few  hours  from 
Ivatitz,-  and  consequent  ly  had  made  no  cap- 
•r,rc  She  was  intended  to  cruise  otf-.be 
coas't  of  Ireland;  and  at  midnight  we  cap- 
tured ti  e French  sloop  Superb,  letter  or 
marque,  of  four  guns  and  20  men,  with  a 
cargo  of  sundries. for  Martinique.  Mr.  Ila- 
pjoit  lately  commanded  the  \ enus  privateer, 
that  did  great  mjury  to  our  trade. 


Co 
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,r,.  ef  „ Truer  transmitted  by  Vice-admiral 
Jam  Coili ngwmd,  from  Copt.  T.  Haroey, 
o/  the  Standard,  dated  off  Corfu,  June  26. 

At  dav-Ugiit  this  morning  I fell  in  with 
la  Vo' he"  Italian  gtm-hoat,  commanded  by 
■Enrivi!  deVaiss«m  M.cacli  Man  gin;  carrying 
*a  iron  four-pounder,  with  20  men  well 
armed,  and  accoiupanten  by  la  Legera, 
Trench  despatch  boat,  with  a wed  mined 
vrew  of  1-1  men.  At  nine  the  wind  hiding, 
1 sent  the  piunaeo  with  Lieutenant  K.  v-  -u  > 
ami  the  eight -oared  cutter  with  Captain 
Ku hulls  of  the  r.  vni  marines  (both  volun- 
teers), in  chase.  After  two  hours  rowing, 
the  weather  very  hot,  they  approached  la. 


Volpe,  who  commenced  a fire  of  musketry 
on  them,  which  was  returned  with  the  swivels, 
and,  when  near,  with  muskets.  On  the  boats 
approaching  each  quarter  to  board,  the  gun- 
boat pulled  short  round,  and  fired  at  the 
cutter  both  Tound  and  grape;  the  bouts 
dashed  at  him,  when  he  struck,  and  was 
taken  possess.on  of  by  Captatn  N.cboil 
Lieutenant  Cull  immediately  pushed  on  in 
chase  of  la  Legera.  Some  tune  pre  W to 
this  I bad  despatched  the  yawl,  with  Utu- 
tenant  J.  Alexander,  to  be  ready  to  cut  her 

off;  which  affording  him  the  opportunity  of 

obliging  her  to  run  on  shore,  about  tour  .mlcs 
northward  of  Cape  St.  Mary  the  crew  formed 
on  the  rocks  above  her,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  yawl’s  approach  ; but  he  w s 
taken  possession  of  by  Lieut.  Alexander,  who 
was  immediately  after  joined  by  Lieutenan 
Cull  and  Captain  Nicholl* ; they  towed  her 
out  under  a lire  of  musketry  Horn  the  shore, 
which  was  returned  by  our  marines  m the 
boats  with  great  spirit : one  of  the  French- 
men was  seen  killed.  A French  ensign  de 
vafsseau  was  passenger  in  la  Legera  I was 
much  gratified,  on  the  return  of  the  boats,  tn 
learning  we  had  not  suffered.  In  this  little 
affair,  the  gallantry  and  good  conduct  of  the 
officers  and  men  concerned  gave  me  great 
satisfaction  ; both  Captain  Nicbolls  and  Lieu- 
tenant Cull  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  assist- 
ance they  received  from  Messrs.  Hames  and 
Parker, master’s  mates  ot  the  Standard.  Mon- 
sieur Monier,  ensign  de  vaisseau,  on  the  staff 
of  General  Dougeiet,  ol  Corfu,  was  taken  in 
la  Volpe.  1 burnt  both  vessels. 

1 remain,  &c. 

Thomas  Harvey.  * 

JANUARY  7. 

Copy  of  a Jitter  from  Vice-admiral  Lord  Col- 

linewnnd,  Commander-in-chief  of  his  Mnjes- 

f,,’s  Ships  and  Vessels  in  the  Mediterranean, 
to  the  Hon.  W.  IF.  Vole,  dated  on  board  the 
Ocean,  off  Toulon,  the  19th  if  October „ 
1S08. 

I enclose  a letter  which  l have  just  re- 
ceived from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Cochrane, 
captain  of  the  Inu  erieusc,  stating  the  ser- 
vices which  he  has  been  employed  m on  the 
coast  of  Languedoc.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  activity  and  zeal  with  which  Ins  loruslup 
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pursues  the  enemy.  The  success  which  at- 
tends his  enterprizes  clearly  indicates  with 
what  skill  and  ability  they  are  conducted  ; 
besides  keeping  the  coast  in  constant  alarm, 
causing  a total  suspension  of  the  trade,  and 
harassing  a body  of  troops  employed  in 
Opposing  him,  he  has,  probably,  prevented 
those  troops,  which  were  intended  for  Fi- 
gueras,  from  advancing  into  Spain,  by  giving 
them  employment  in  the  defence  of  their 
own  coasts. — On  the  coast  towards  Genoa, 
the  enemy  has  been  equally  annoyed  by  the 
Kent  and  Wizard.  Those  ships  have  had 
that  station  some  time  to  prevent  the  French 
sliips  sailing  from  Genoa,  and  have  almost 
entirely  stopped  the  only  trade  the  enemy 
had,  which  is  in  very  small  vessels  — during 
their  cruize  there  they  have  taken  and 
dastroyed  twenty-three  of  those  coasters. — 
1 enclose  the  letter.of  Captain  Rogers,  giving 
an  account  of  the  attack  made  at  Noli,  and 
the  capture  of  the  vessels  in  the  road. 

I have  the  honour  to  he,  See. 

Colling  wood. 

Impcrieuse,  Gulf  of  T.ycns, 
MY  L0TID,  Sept.  28,  1808. 

With  varying  opposition,  but  with  unva- 
ried success,  the  newly-constructed  sema- 
phore telegraphs,  wh  clt  are  ot  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  safety  of  the  numerous 
convo\s  that  pass  along  the  coast  of  France, 
at'Bourdique,  la  Pmede,  St.  Maguire,  Fron- 
tignan,  Cauet,  and  Foy,  have  been  blown  up 
and  completely  demolished,  together  with 
their  telegraph-houses,  fourteen  barracks  of 
the  |tns  d’ar tries,  or  douanes,  one  battery, 
and  the  strong  tower  upon  the  lake  of  Fren- 
tignan.  Mr.  Mapleton,  first  lieutenant,  had 
command  of  these  expeditions ; Lieutenant 
Johnson  had  charge  of  the  field-pieces,  and 
Lieutenant  More  of  the  royal  marines.  To 
them  and  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  assistant-surgeon; 
Mr.  Burney,  gunner;  Messrs.  Stewart  and 
Stovin,  midshipmen,  is  due  whatever  credit 
may  arise  from  such  mischief,  and  for  having 
with  so  small  a force  drawn  about  two  thou- 
sand troops  from  the  important  fortress  of 
Figueras  in  Spain,  to  the  defence  of  t heir 
own  coast.  The  conduct  of  Lieutenants  Ma- 
plcton,  Johnson,  and  Ilore,  deserves  niybest 
praise,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  officers, 
royal  marines,  and  seamen. 

I have,  &c. 

Cochrane. 

Imperieuse,  none  killed;  none  wounded; 
one  singed  blowing  up  a battery. — French, 
one  commanding  officer  of  tro’ups  killed  ; 
how  many  others,  unknown. 

Ills  Majesty's  Ship  Kent,  off  Genoa, 
sir,  August  2,  1808. 

I beg  leave  to  acquaint  you,  that  yester- 
day, running  along  the  coast  from  Genoa 
■towards  Cape  del  Melle,  we  discovered  a 
cihvoy  often  sail  of  coasters  deeply  laden, 
under  the  protection  of  a gun-boat,  at  an 
anchor  close  to  the  beach  abreast  of  the  town 
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of  Noli- ; and  as  there  appeared  a fair  pros- 
pect of  bringing  them  out  by  a prompt  at- 
tack, before  the  enemy  had  time  to  collect 
his  force,  I instantly  determined  to  send  in 
the  boats  of  the  Kent  and  Wizard;  and  as 
there  was  but  little  wind,  I directed  Captain 
Ferris,  of  the  Wizard,  to  to.w  in  and  cover 
the  boats,  which  immediately  put  off,  and 
by  great  exertion,  soon  towed  her  close  to 
the  vessels,  when  it  wa3  found  impossible  to 
bring  them  out  without  landing,  must  of  them 
being  fastened  to  the  shore  by  ropes  from 
their  keels  and  mast-heads,  the  boats  there- 
fore pulled  to  the  beach  with  great  resolu- 
tion, exposed  to  the  fire  of  two  guns  in  the 
bow  of  the  gun-boat,  two  field-pieces  placed 
in  a grove  which  flanked  the  beach,  a heavy 
gun  m front  of  the  Town,  and  a continued 
fire  of  musketry  from  the  houses  ; but  these 
w ere  no  check  to  the  ardour  and  intrepidity 
of  British  seamen  and  marines,  wIm  leaped 
from  the  boats  and  rushed  upon  the  enemy 
with  a fearless  zeal  that  was  not  to  be  resisted. 
The  gun  in  front  of  the  town  was  soon  taken 
and  spiked  by  Lieutenant  Chasman,  second 
ot  the  Kent,  who  commanded  the  seamen, 
and  Lieutenant  Hanlon  the  royal  marines; 
and  the  enemy,  who  had  drawn  up  a con- 
siderable force,  of  regular  troops  in  the  grove 
to  defend  the  two  field-pieces,  was  dislodged 
by  Captain  Rea,  who  commanded  the  royal 
marines,  and  Lieutenant  Grant  of  that  corps, 
who  took  possession  of  the  field-pieces,  and 
brought  them  off.  In  the  mean  time,  Lieu- 
tenants Lindsay  and  Moresby  of  the  Kenr, 
and  Lieutenant  Bisset  of  the  Wizard,  who 
had  equally  d.ist  nguished  themselves  in 
driving  the  enemy  from  the  beach,  were 
acitvely  emp'oyed  in  takii  g possession  of 
the  gun-boat,  and  freeing  the  vessels  from 
their  fasts  to  the  shore;  and  I had  soon  the 
satisfaction  to  see  our  people  embark,  and 
the  whole  of  the  vessels  coming  out  under 
the  protecting  fire  of  the  Wizard,  which,  by 
thejudicious  conduct  of  Captain  Ferris,  con- 
tributed very  essentially  to  keep  the  enemy 
in  check,  both  in  the  advance  and  retreat 
of  the  boats.  I should  have  pleasure  in  no- 
ticing the  midshipmen  and  others  who  were 
conspicuous  in  this  little  enterprize,  but  I 
fear  that  I have  already  given  a longer  de- 
tail than  it  may  be  thought  worthy  of,  and 
shall  therefore  only  beg  leave  to  add,  that 
one  seaman  killed,  and  one  b .dly  wounded 
(since  dead)  both  of  the  Kent,  is  all  the  loss 
we  sustained.  The  enemy  left  many  dead 
©n  the  ground.  The  gun-boat  was  a national 
vessel,  called  la  Vigilante,  commanded  by 
an  enseigne  de  vaisseau,  with  a complement: 
of  forty-five  men. 

1 have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Tiiomas  Rogers. 

Killed,  J.  Skinner,  captain  of  fonetop. 

Winmded,  W.  Palmer,  able  seaman,  since 
dead. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  the  boats  of 
the  Kent  and  Wizard  have  brought  out. 
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without  mischief,  from  under  the  guns  of 
•I  loi't  near  Leghorn,  where  they  had  taken 
shelter,  three  laden  vessels,  and  burnt  a 
i ■ >urth,  vvh.eh  was  aground  and  could  not 
be  sot  olf. 

[>ir  A.  Cochrane  has  transmitted  the 
copy  of  a letter  from  Capt.  Pigott,  ot  the 
Circe,  dated  Martinique,  Oct.  31,  an- 
nouncing the  capture  ot  the  Wench  brig 
l’alineur,  of  fourteen  carronades  and 
seventy-nine  meii.  The  Circe  had  oue 
killed  and  one  wounded. — Also  from 
Capt.  Cockburn,  of  the  Prnnpee,  dated 
Bar'oadoes,  Oct.  22,  announcing  the  cap- 
ture of  the  French  brig  le  Pilade,  ot  tom- 
teen  twentr-four  pounder  carronades, 
&c.  and  one  hundred  and  nine  men. — 
Also  from  Mr.  Dyason,  master  of  the  late 
brig  Maria,  stating  her  capture  by  the 
Trench  corvette  le  Sards,  of  22  guns. 
The  Maria  carried  only  twelve  twelve- 
pounder  carronades,  two  long  fours,  and 
. \ ty-frve  men ; and  did  not  strike  until 
she  Was  sinking.  When  the  enemy  took 
possession,  they  were  obliged  tu  run  her 
on  shore  and  destrev  her.  Lieut.  Bennett, 
the  commander,  R.  O’Donnei,  midship- 
man, and  lour  seamen,  weie  killed,  and 
nine  wounded.] 


downing-street,  jan.  10. 
Dcspa'ehcs,  from  which  the  following  are 
Extracts,  were,  on  the&thimt.  received 
from  Lieut. -ecu.  Sir  J.  Moote,  K.K 
ComiMuikr-iu-chkt  <?/  Ais  Majesty  s 
iorcic  employed  in  Spain. 

Sir,  Benerente,  Dec.  23,  1308. 
Since  l had  the  honour  to  address  you 
upon  the  loth,  from  loro,  the  army  has 
been  almost  constantly  marching  through 
snow,  and  with  cold ‘that  has  been  very 
intense.  The  weather,  wiiiun  these  lew 
ihivs,  has  turned  to  rain,  which  is  much 
more  uncomfortable  than  the  cold,  and 
has  rendered  the  roads  almost  mipassaule. 
On  the  21st  the  army  reached  Sahagun; 
it  was  necessary  to  halt  there  in  order  to 
refresh  the  men,  and  on  account  of  pro- 
% isians.  The  information  I received  was, 
that  Marshal  Sonlt  was  at  Saldana  with 
about  sixteen  thousand  men,  with  posts 
along  the  river  from  Uuarda  to  Carrion. 

']  he  army  was  ordered  to  march  in 

two  columns,  at  eight  o’clock  on  the 
night  of  the  23d,  to ‘'force  the  bridge  at 
Carrion,  and  from  thence  proceed  to  Sal- 
dana. At  six  that  evening,  f received  in- 
4\  rmati  n,  that  considerable  reintorce- 
,v  tiits  had  arrived  at  Carrion  from  Palen- 
A and  a letter  from  the  Marquis  de  la 
_is..muia  info  lined  uie,  that  the  Trench 
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were  advancing  from  Madrid  cither  to 
Valladolid  or  Salamanca.  It  was  evident 
that  it  was  too  late  to  prosecute  the  at- 
tempt upon  Sou  It,  that  l must  he  satisfied 
with  the  diversion  I had  occasioned,  and 
that  I had  no  time  to  lose  to  secure  my 
retreat. — The  next  morning,  Lieutenant- 
General  Hope,  with  his  own  division  and 
that  of  Lieut.-General  Fraser,  marched  to 
Majorga.  I sent  Sir  D.  Baird  with  his 
division  to  pass  the  river  at  Vahnira,  and 
followed  Lieut.-General  Hope  on  the 
25th  with  the  reserve  and  the  light  bri- 
gades, by  Majorga,  Valderas,  to  Bene- 
vente.  The  cavalry  under  Lord  Paget 
followed  the  reserve  on  the  26th,  both 
the  latter  corps  entered  this  place  yester- 
day. We  continue  our  march  on  Astorga. 
Generals  Hope  and  Fraser  are  already 
woiic  on : Sir  D.  Baird  proceeds  to-mor- 
row’  from  Valencia;  and  I shall  leave  this 
with  the  reserve  at  the  same  time ; Lord 
Facet  will  remain  with  the  cavalry,  to 
give  us  notice  ol  the  approach  ot  tue 
enemy;  hitherto  their  infantry  have  not 
come  up,  but  they  are  near,  and  the  ca- 
valry is  round  us  in  great  numbers;  they 
are  checked  by  our  cavalry,  which  have 
obtained  by  their  spirit  and  enterprise  an 
ascendancy  over  that  of  the  French, 
which  nothing  but  great  superiority  of 
numbers  on  their  part  will  get  the  better 
oh  The  diversion  made  by  our  march  on 
Sahagun,  though  at  great  risk  to  our- 
selves, has  been  complete  : it  remains  to 
be  seen  what  advantage  the  Spaniards  in 
the  south  will  be  able  to  take  ot  it ; but 
the  march  of  the  French  on  Badajos  was 
stopped  when  its  advanced  guard  had 
reached  Talveira  de  la  Reine,  and  every 
thing  disposable  is  now  turned  in  this  di- 
rection.— The  only  part  of  the  army 
which  has  been  hitherto  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  has  been  the  cavalry,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say  too  much  in 
their  praise.  I mentioned  to  your  lord- 
ship,  in  mv  letter  of  the  16th,  the  success 
Brigadier-general  Stewart  had  met  with 
in  defeating  a detachment  ot  cavalry  at 
Rueda.  Since  that,  few  clays  have  passed 
without  his  killing  or  taking  different  par- 
ties of  the  French,  generally  superior  in 
force  to  those  who  attacked  them.  On- 
their  march  to  Sahagun,  Lord  Paget  had 
information  ot  six  or  seven  hundred  ca- 
valry being  in-  that  town.  He  marched 
on  the  night  of  the  20th  from  some  vil- 
lages where  he  was  posted  in  trout  ot  the 
enemy  at  Majorga,  with  the  10th  and  15th 
hussars.  The  10th  marched  straight  to 
the  town,  whilst  Lord  Paget,  with  the 
T5ih,  endeavoured  to  turn  it,  Uniorta* 
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Tialelv  he  fell  in  with  a patrol,  one  of 
whom  escaped  and  gave  the  alarm.  By 
this  means  the  French  had  tunc  to  toiin 
on  the  outside  of  the  town  before  Lord 
Paget  got  round.  lie  immediately  charged 
them,  beat  them,  and  took  irom  140  to 
550  prisoners,  amongst  whom  were  two 
lieutenant-colonels  and  eleven  officeis, 
with  the  loss  ou  our  part  ot  six  or  eight 
men,  and  perhaps  twenty  wounded.— 
There  have  been  taken  by  the  cavalry 
from  4 to  500  French,  besides  a consi- 
derable number  killed  ; this  since  we  be- 
pud  our  march  from  Salamanca.  On  his 
march  from  Sahagnn,  on  the  20th,  Lord 
Patret,  with  two  squadrons  of  the  10th, 
attacked  a detachment  of  cavalry  at  Ma- 
jorca, killed  20,  and  took  above  100  pri- 
soners. Our  cavalry  is  very  superior  in 
quality  to  any  the  French  have  ; and  die 
riiTht  spirit  has  been  infused  into  them 
by  the  example  and  instruction  of  their 
two  leaders,  Lord  Paget  and  Brigadier- 
general  Stewart. 

sir,  Astorgo,  Bee.  31,  1808. 

I arrived  here  yesterday.  Major-gen. 
Fraser,  with  his  division,  will  be  at  Villa 
Franca  this  day,  and  vyill  proceed  on  to 
Lugo.  Lieut-gen.  Hope,  with  his  divi- 
sion, stopped  yesterday  two  leagues  from 
this  and  proceeds  this  morning,  followed 
bv  Sir  D.  Baird.  The  two  flank  brigades 
go  bv  the  road  of  Penferada.  I shall  fol- 
low,'with  the  reserve  and  cavalry,  to 
Villa  Franca,  either  this  night  or  to- 
morrow morning,  according  as  I heat  the 
approach  of  the  French.  The  morning  I 
marched  from  Benevente,  seven  squa- 
drons of  Buonaparte’s  guards  passed  the 
river  at  a ford  above  the  bridge.  They 
were  attacked  by  Brig-  gen.  Stewart,  at 
the  head  of  the  piquets  of  the  18th  and 
3d  German  light  dragoons,  and  driven 
across  the  ford.  Their  colonel,  ageneial 
of  division,  Lefebre,  was  taken,  together 

-with  about  70  officers  and  men.— The  affair 

was  well  contested.  The  numbers  with 
which  Brig.-gen.  Stewart  attacked  were 
inferior  to  the  French;  it  is  the  corps  of 
the  -reaiest  character  in  their  army;  but 
the  'superiority  of  the  British  was,  1 am 
told,  very  conspicuous.  I enclose,  toi 
.your  lordship's  satisfaction  Lord  Puget  s 
report  of  it. 

sir,  Benevente,  Dec.  29,  1803. 

I have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that 
about  nine  o’clock  this  morning  I received 
a report  that  the  enemy’s  cavalry  was  in 
the  act  of  crossing  the  riyer,  near  the 
bridge.  I immediately  sent  down  the 
piquets  of  the  night  under  Lieut. -colonel 


Otway,  of  the  18th.  Having  left  orders 
that  the  cavalry  should  repair  to  their 
alarm  posts,  1 went  forward  to  recon- 
noitre, and  found  four  squadrons  of  im- 
perial guards  formed  and  skirmishing  with 
the  piquets  and  other  cavalry  in  the  act. 
of  passing.  I sent  for  the  10th  hussars, 
who  having  arrived,  Brig.-gen.  Stewart 
immediately  placed  himself  at  the  bead 
of  the  piquets,  and,  with  the  utmost  gal- 
lantry, attacked.  The  10th  hussars  sup- 
ported in  the  most  perfect  order. — The 
result  of  the  affair,  as  far  as  I have  yet 
been  able  to  collect,  is  about  30  killed, 
25  wounded,  70  prisoners,  and  about  the 
same  number  ot  horses. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  speak- 
ing in  the  highest  terms  of  all  those  en- 
gaged. Lieut. -col.  Otway  and  Major 
Bagwell  headed  the  respective  night  pi- 
quets. The  latter  is  slightly  wounded.  The 
utmost  zeal  was  conspicuous  in  the  whole 
of  my  staff ; and  I had  many  volunteers 
from  head-quarters,  and  other  officers  ot 
your  army.  Amongst  the  prisoners  is 
the  General  of  Division  Lefebre  (who 
commands  tlie  cavalry  of  the  imperial 
guard),  and  two  captains.  Our  loss  is,  [ 
fear,  nearly  50  men  killed  and  wounded, 
I will  send  a return  tlie  moment  I can 
collect  the  reports. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Facet,  Lieut  -gen. 
To  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  John  Moore,  K.  B. 

I have  forwarded  the  prisoners  to 
Bani/.a.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river 
the  enemy  formed  again,  and  at  this  in. 
stant  three  guns  of  Captain  Donovan  s 
troop  arrived,  which  did  considerable 
execution. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  15. 

This  gazette  announces  the  capture,  by 
his  majesty’s  sloop  Bellette,  on  the  23d 
August,  of  the  French  schooner  Contiauce, 
mounting  seven  guns,  with  70  men,  and 
only  three  days  from  Cayenne.  Also,  by 
the  Magnet  brig.  Captain  Morris,  on  the 
5th  ult . oft  the  island  of  Bornholm,  the 
Danish  privateer  Paulina,  mounting  ten 
-runs,  with  42  men,  and  had  been  twelve 
days  from  Copenhagen,  without  making 
any  capture.  Also,  by  the  Onyx  sloop  ot 
ten  guns  and  20  men,  Captain  Gill,  oil 
the  1st  inst.  after  ail  action  of  two  hours 
and  a half,  the  Dutch  brig  Manly,  for- 
merly British,  mounting  twelve  18-pound- 
er carronudes,  and  four  long  6-pounders, 
with  91  men,  and  commanded  by  L ent. 
Ilendyman.  She  sailed  troin^  tlie  Icxe! 
in  company  with  another  brig,  tor  the 
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sole  purpose  of  intercepting  our  trade 
with  Heligoland,  and  had  made  only  one 
capture.  The  Onyx  had  one  man  killed, 
and  three  wounded;  her  prize  live  killed, 
and  six  wounded.  Captain  Gill  bestows 
the  highest  praise  on  Lieutenants  Garrat 
and  Trewreu,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  hts 
crew,  for  their  skill  and  bravery. 

ADMIRALTY-OFFICE,  JAN.  21. 

Rear-admir&l  D’Auvergne,  Prince  of 
Bouillon,  has  transmitted  to  the  Hon. 
W.W.  Pole,  a letter  from  Capt.  Pringle 
of  his  majesty’s  sloop  Sparrow  hawk,  dated 
off  Cherbourg  the  12th  instant,  giving  an 
account  of  his  having,  that  day,  captured 
the  French  privateer  cutter  L’Espevance, 
of  fourteen  guns  and  54  men. 

Captain  0‘Coniior,  commander  of  his 
majesty’s  sloop  the  Ned  Ehviii,  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Hon.  W.W.  Pole,  a copy  of 
a letter  addressed  by  him  to  Vice-ad- 
miral Sir  James  Sauinarez,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  having,  on  the  1 7 th  of  De- 
cember, captured  the  General  Rapp, 
French  privateer  brig,  of  eight  guns  and 
41  men,  which  had  left  Dantzic  the  even- 
ing before. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTH  AOR  DIN  AH  Y,  J AN.  24. 

DOWNING -STREET,  JAN.  24. 

The  Honourable  Captain  Hope  arrived  late 
last  night  with  a despatch  Irom  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  David  Baird  to  Lord  Viscount 
Casllerteagh,  one  of  his  majesty’s  principal 
Secretaries  of  state,  of  which  the  following 
is  a copy  : 

His  Majesty's  Ship  Villa  de  Paris,  at  sea, 
January  18,  1809. 

MY  LORD, 

By  the  much-lamented  death  of  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  John  Moore,  who  fell  in  action 
■with  (he  enemy  on  the  ltith  instant,  it  has 
become  my  duty  to  acquaint  your  lordship, 
that  the  French  army  attacked  the  British 
troops  in  the  position  they  occupied  in  front 
of  Corunna,  at  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  day. 

A severe  wound,  which  compelled  me  to 
quit  the  field  a short  time  previous  to  the 
fall  of  Sir  John  Moore,  obliges  me  to  refer 
yeur  lordship  for  the  particulars  of  the  ac- 
t. on,  which  was  long  and  obstinately  contest- 
ed, to  the  inclosed  report  of  Lieutenant-ge- 
neral Hope,  who  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  to  whose  ability  and  exer- 
tions in  direction  of  the  ardent  zeal  and  un- 
conquerable valour  of  his  majesty’s  troops,  is 
to  he  attributed,  under  Providence,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  day,  which' terminated  in  the 
complete  and  entire  repulse  and  defeat  of 
the  enemy  at  every  point  of  attack. 

The  Hon.  Captain  Gordon,  my  aide-de- 


camp, will  have  the  honour  of  delivering  this 
despatch,  and  will  be  able  to  give  your  lord, 
ship  any  further  information  which  may  be 
required. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

D.  Baird,  Lieut. -gen. 
Bight  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Captlareugli. 

His  Majesty’s  Ship  Audacious,  off  Corunna, 
January  18,  18Q9. 

sin, 

In  compliance  with  the  desire  contained 
in  your  communication  of  yesterday,  I avail 
myself  of  the  first  moment  I have  been  able 
to  command,  to  detail  to  you  the  occur- 
rences of  the  action  which  took  place  in  front 
of  Corunna,  on  the  J 6th  inst. 

It  will  be  in  your  recollection,  that  about 
one  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the  enemy, 
who  had  in  the  morning  received  reinforce- 
ments, and  who  had  placed  some  guns  in 
front  of  the  right  and  left  of  his  line,  was 
observed  to  lie  moving  troops  towards  his 
left  flank,  and  forming  various  columns  of 
attack  at  that  extremity  of  the  strong  and 
commanding  position,  which,  ori  the  morning 
of  the  15th,  lie  had  taken  in  our  immediate 
front. 

This  indication  of  his  intention  was  iranie* 
diately  succeeded  by  the  rapid  and  deter- 
mined attack  which  he  made  upon  your  di- 
vision, which  occupied  the  right  qf  our  posi- 
tion. The  eveuts  which  occurred  during 
that  period  of  the  action  you  are  fully  ac- 
quainted with.  The  first  effort  of  the  enemy 
was  met  by  the  commander  of  the  forces,  and 
by  yourself,  at  the  head  of  the  42d  regi- 
ment, and  the  brigade  under  Major-genera{ 
Lord  William  Bentinck. 

The  village  on  your  right  became  an  ob- 
ject of  obstinate  contest. 

I lament  to  say,  that  soon  after  the  severe 
wound  with  deprived  the  array  of  your  ser- 
vices, Lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Moore, 
who  had  just  directed  the  roost  able  disposi- 
tions, fell  by  a cannon-shot.  The  troops, 
though  not  unacquainted  with  the  irrepara- 
ble loss  they  had  sustained,  were  not  dis- 
mayed, but  by  the  most  determined  bravery 
not  only  repelled  every  attempt  of  the  enemy 
to  gain  ground,  but  actually  forced  him  tp 
retire,  although  he  had  brought  up  fresh 
troops  in  support  of  those  originally  en- 
gaged. 

The  enemy,  finding  himself  foiled  in  every 
attempt  to  force  the  right  of  the  position,  en- 
deavoured by  numbers  to  turn  it.  A judi- 
cious and  well-timed  movement,  which  wa$ 
made  by  Major-gen.  Puget,  with  the  re- 
serve, which  corps  had  moved  out  of  its 
cantonments  to  support  the  right  of  the 
army,  by  a vigorous  attack,  defeated  this 
intention.  The  major-general  having  pushed 
forward  the  95th  (rifle  corps)  and  1st  batta- 
lion 52d  regiments,  drove  the  enemy  before 
him,  and  in  his  rapid  and  judicious  advance^ 
threatened  the  left  of  the  enemy’s  position. 
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This  circumstance,  with  the  position  of  Lieu- 
tenant-general Fraser’s  division,  (calculated 
to  give  still  further  security  to  th*  right  of 
the  line)  induced  the  enemy  to  relax  lus  ef- 
forts in  that  quarter. 

They  were  however  more  forcibly  directed 
towards  the  centre,  where  they  were  again 
successfully  resisted  liv  the  brigade  under 
Major-general  Manningham,  forming  the 
left  of  yeur  division,  and  a part  of  that 
under  Major-general  Leith,  forming  the 
right  of  the  division  under  rny  orders.  Upon 
the  left,  the  enemy  at  first  contented  himself 
with  an  attack  upon  our  piquets,  which 
however  in  general  maintained  their  ground. 
Finding  however  his  efforts  unavailing  on 
the  right  and  centre,  he  seemed  determined 
to  render  the  attack  upon  the  left  more  seri- 
ous, and  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  the  village  through  which  the  great 
road  to  Madrid  passes,  and  which  was  si- 
tuated in  front  of  that  part  ot  the  line.  From 
this  post,  however,  he  was  soon  expelled, 
with  considerable  loss,  by  a gallant  attack 
of  some  companies  of  the  2d  battalion  14th 
regiment,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Nicholls; 
before  five  in  the  evening,  we  had  not  only 
successfully  repelled  every  attack  made 
upon  the  position,  but  had  gained  ground  in 
almost  all  points,  and  occupied  a more  for- 
ward line  than  at  the  commencement  ot  the 
action,  whilst  the.  enemy  confined  his  opera- 
tions to  a caunonade,  and  the  fire  ot  his  light 
troops,  with  a view  to  draw  oil  his  other 
corps.  At  six  the  firing  entirely  ceased. 
The  different  brigades  were  re-assembled  on 
the  ground  they  occupied  in  the  morning, 
and  the  picquets  and  advanced  posts  re- 
sumed their  original  stations. 

Notwithstanding  the  decided  and  marked 
superiority  which  at  this  moment  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  troops  had  given  them  over  an 
enemy,  who,  from  his  number  and  the  com- 
manding advantages  ot  his  position,  no  doubt 
expected  an  easy  victory,  I did  not,  on  re- 
viewing all  circumstances,  conceive  that  I 
should  be  warranted  in  departing  tro:n  what 
I knew  was  the  fixed  and  previous  deter- 
mination of  the  late,  commander  of  the  forces, 
to  withdraw  the  army  on  the  evening  ot  the 
16th,  for  the  purpose  of  embarkation,  the 
previous  arrangements  for  which  had  already 
been  made  by  his  order,  and  were,  in  tact, 
far  advanced  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action.  The  troops  quitted  their  position 
p.bout  ten  at  night,  with  a degree  of  order 
that  did  them  credit.  The  whole  ol  the  ar- 
tillery that  remained  unembarked  having 
bqen  withdrawn,  the  troops  followed  in  the 
order  prescribed,  and  marched  to  their  re- 
spective points  of  embarkation  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  of  Corunna.  The  pi- 
quets remained  at  their  posts  until  five  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  when  they  were 
also  withdrawn  with  similar  orders,  and  with- 
out the  enemy  having  discovered  the  move- 
ment. 


By  (lie  unremitted  exertions  of  Captains 
the  Hon.  II.  Curzon,  G'isselin,  Boys,  Rainier, 
Serrctt,  Hawkins,  Digby,  Carden,  and  Mac- 
kenzie, of  the  royal  navy,  who,  in  pursuance 
of  the  orders  of  Rear-admiral  de  Courcy. 
were  entrusted  with  the  service  ot  embark- 
ing the  army  ; and  in  consequence  of  the 
arrangements  made  by  Commissioner  Bowen, 
Captains  Bowen  and  Shepherd,  and  the  other 
agents  for  transports,  the  whole  ot  the  army 
were  embarked  with  an  expedition  which 
has  seldom  be  equalled.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  brigades  under  Major-generals 
Hill  and  Bereslord,  which  were  destined  to 
remain  on  shore,  until  the  movements  ot  the 
enemy  should  become  manilest,  the  whole 
was  afloat  before  day  light. 

The  brigade  of  Major-general  Bcresford. 
which  was  alternately  to  form  our  rear-guard, 
occupied  the  land  front  of  the  town  of  Co- 
runna; that  under  Major-general  Hill  was 
stationed  in  reserve  on  the  promontory  in 
rear  of  the  town. 

The  enemy  pi*shed  his  light  I roups  to- 
wards the  town  soon  after  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  shortly  after 
occupied  the  heights  of  St.  Lucia,  which 
command  the  harbour,  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  circumstance,  and  the  manifold  de- 
fects of  the  place,  there  being  no  apprehen- 
sion that  the  rear-gu  n d could  he  forced,  and 
the  disposition  of  t ie  Spaniards  appearing  to 
be  good,  the  embarkation  of  Major-general 
Hill’s  brigade  was  commenced  and  completed 
by  three  in  the  afternoon  ; Major-general 
Beresford,  witli  that  zeal  and  ability  which 
is  so  well  known  to  yourself  and  the  whole 
army,  having  fully  explained,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Spanish  governor,  the  nature  of 
our  movement,  and  having  made  every  pre- 
vious arrangement,  withdrew  his  corps  trom 
the  land  front  of  the  town  soon  after  dark, 
and  was,  with  all  the  wounded  that  had  not 
been  previously  moved,  embarked  before 
one  this  morning. 

Circumstances  forbid  us  to  indulge  the 
hope,  that  the  victory  with  which  it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  crown  the  efforts  of 
the  army,  can  be  attended  with  any  very 
brilliant  consequences  to  Great  Britain.  It 
is  clouded  by  the  loss  of  one  of  her  best  sol- 
diers. It  has  been  achieved  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a long  and  harassing  service.  The 
superior  numbers,  and  advantageous  position 
ol  the  enemy,  not  less  than  the  actual  situa- 
tion of  this  army,  did  not  admit  of  any  ad- 
vantage being  reaped  from  success.  It  must 
be  however  to  you,  to  the  army,  and  to  out 
country,  the  sweetest  reflection,  that  the 
lustre  of  the  British  arms  has  been  maintain- 
ed, amidst  many  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. The  army  which  had  entered  Spain, 
amidst  the  fairest  prospects,  had  no  sooner 
completed  its  junction,  than  owing  to  the 
multiplied  disasters  that  dispersed  the  native 
armies  around  us,  it  was  left  to  its  own  re- 
sources. The  advance  of  the  British  corps 
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from  the  Duero,  afforded  the  best  hope  that 
the  south  of  Spain  might  be  relieved,  but 
this  generons  effort  to  save  the  unfortunate 
people,  also  afforded  the  enemy  the  oppor- 
tunity of  directing  every  effort  of  his  numer- 
ous troops,  and  concentrating  all  his  prin- 
cipal resources  for  the  destruction  of  the  only- 
regular  force  in  the  north  of  Spain. 

You  are  well  aware  with  what  diligence 
this  system  has  been  pursued. 

These  circumstances  produced  the  neces- 
sity of  rapid  and  harassing  marches,  which 
had  diminished  the  numbers,  exhausted  the 
strength,  and  impaired  the  equipment  of  the 
army.  Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvan- 
tage's, and  those  more  immediately  attached 
to  a defensive  position,  which  the  imperious 
necessity-  of  covering  the  liaTbour  of  Corunna 
for  a time  had  rendered  indispensable  to  as- 
sume, the  native  and  undaunted  valour  of 
British  troops  was  never  more  conspicuous, 
and  must  have  exceeded  what  even  your  own 
experience  of  that  invaluable  quality,  so  in- 
herent in  them,  may  have  taught  you  to  ex- 
pect. When  every  one  that  had  an  opportu- 
nity seemed  to  vie  in  improving  it,  it  is  cl  i hi  - 
cuit  for  me,  in  making  this  report,  to  select 
particular  instances  for  your  approbation. 
The  corps  chiefly  engaged  were  the  brigades 
under  Major-generals  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  Manningliam,  and  Leith  ; and  the 
brigade  of  guards  under  Major-general 
Warde. 

To  these  officers,  and  the  troops  under 
their  immediate  orders,  the  greatest  praise  is 
due.  Major-general  Ilill  and  Colonel  Catlin 
Crawford,  with  their  brigades  on  the  left  of 
the  position,  ablv  supported  their  ad  vanced 
posts.  The  brunt' of  the  action  fell  upon  the 
4th,  42d,  50tii,  and  81st  regiments,  with 
parts  of  the  brigade  of  guards,  and  the  26th 
regiment,  from  Lieutenant-colonel  Murray, 
quartcr-master-general,  and  the  officers  ot  the 
general  staff,  I received  the  most  marked  as- 
sistance. I had  reason  to  regret,  that  the  ill- 
ness of  Brigadier-general  Clinton,  adjutant- 
general,  deprived  me  of  his  aid.  I was  in- 
debted to  Brigadier-general  Slade  during  the 
action,  for  a zealous  offer  of  his  personal  ser- 
vices, although  the  cavalry  were  embarked. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fleet  having  gone 
to  sea  yesterday'  evening,  the  w hole  being 
under  weigh,  and  the  corps,  in  the  embark- 
ation, necessarily  much  mixed  on  board,  it  is 
impossible,  at  present,  to  lay  before  you  a 
return  of  our  casualties.  I hope  the  loss  in 
numbers  is  not  so  considerable  as  might  have 
been  expected.  If  I was  obliged  to  form  an 
estimate,  I should  say,  that  I believe  it  did 
not  exceed,  in  killed  and  wounded,  Irotn 
yeven  to  eight  hundred  ; that  of  the  enemy 
must  remain  unknown,  but  many  circum- 
stances induc-e  me  to  rate  it  at  nearly  double 
the  above  number,  Wc  have  some  prisoners, 
but  I have  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  account 
of  the  number ; it  is  not,  however,  consider- 
able, 'Several  officers  of  rank  have  fallen,  or 


been  wounded,  among  whom  T am  only  at 
present  enabled  to  state  the  names  of  Lieu* 
tenant-colonel  Napier,  92d  regiment,  Majors 
Napier  and  Stanhope,  50lh  regiment,  killed  ; 
Lieutenant-colonel  Winch,  4th  regiment. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Maxwell,  26th  regiment. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Fane,  59th  regiment. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Griffith,  guards,  Majors 
Miller  and  Williams,  81st  regiment,  wound- 
ed. 

To  you,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
excellent  qualities  of  Lieulenant-generai  Sir 
John  Moore,  I need  not  expatiate  on  the  loss 
the  army  and  his  country  have  sustained  by 
his  death.  His  fall  has  de  prived  me  of  a va- 
luable friend,  to  whom  long  experience  of 
his  worth  lmd  sincerely  attached  me.  But  it 
is  chiefly  on  public  grounds  that  I must  la- 
ment tlie  blow.  It  will  be  the  conversation 
of  every  one  who  loved  or  respected  his 
manly  character,  that,  after  conducting  the 
army  through  an  arduous  retreat,  with  con- 
summate firmness,  he  has  terminated  a career 
of  distinguished  honour  by  a death  that  has 
given  tl-ye  enemy  additional  reason  to  respect 
the  name  of  a British  soldier.  Like  the  im- 
mortal Wolfe,  he  is  snatched  from  his  country 
at  an  early  period  of  a life  spent  in  her  ser- 
vice; like  Woife,  his  last  moments  were 
gilded  by  the  prospect  of  success,  and  cheer- 
ed by  the  acclamation  of  victory ; like  Wolfe, 
also,  his  memory  will  for  ever  remain  sacred 
in  that  country  which  he  sincerely  loved,  and 
which  he  had  so  faithfully  served. 

It  remains  for  me  only  to  express  my  hope, 
that  you  will  speedily  be  restored  to  the  ser- 
vice of  your  country,  and  to  lament  the  un- 
fortunate circumstance  that  removed  you 
from  your  station  in  the  field,  and  threw  the 
momentary  command  into  far  less  able 
hands. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

John  Hope,  Lieut.-gen. 
Lieutenant  gen.  Sir  D.  Baird,  $c. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  LONDON  GAZETTE 
EXTRAORDINARY, 

OF  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  24. 

ADMIRALTY-OFFICE,  JAN.  24,  1809. 

Copy  of  a Letter  from  tlie  Honourable  Michael 
I)e  Courcy,  Rear-admiral  of  the  II  bite,  to 
the  Hon.  TV.  W.  Pols,  dated  on  board  his 
Majesty's  Ship  the  Tonnant,  at  Corunna, 
the  1 7th  and  18th  instant. 

January  17,  1809. 

SIR, 

Having  it  in  design  to  detach  the  Cossack 
to  England,  as  soon  as  her  boats  shall  cease  to 
be  essential  to  the  embarkation  ot  the  troops, 
I seize  a moment  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Lords  Commissioners  ot  the 
Admiralty,  that  the  ships  of  war,  as  pci  maTj 
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gin,*  arid  transports,  under  the  orders  of 
Rear-admiral  Sir  -Samuel  Hood,  and  Com- 
missioner Bowen,  arrived  at  tins  anchorage 
from  Vigo,  on  the  14th  and  15th  instant  ; 
the  Alfred  and  Hindustan,  with  some  trans- 
ports, were  left  at  Vigo,  to  receive  a brigade 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  that  had 
taken  that  route  under  the  Generals  Alten 
and  Crawford. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Corunna,  the  enemy 
have  pressed  upon  the  British  in  great  force. 
The  embarkation  of  the  sick,  the  cavalry,  and 
the  stores  went  on.  The  night  ot  the  16th 
was  appointed  for  the  general  embarkation 
of  the  infantry  ; and,  mean  tune,  the  enemy 
prepared  for  attack.  At  three  P.M.  an  action 
commenced  ; the  enemy,  which  had  been 
posted  on  a lofty  hill,  endeavouring  to  force 
the  British  on  another  hill  of  inferior  height, 
and  nearer  the  town. 

The  enemy  were  driven  back  with  great 
slaughter:  but  very  sorry  am  I to  add,  that 
the  British,  though  triumphant,  have  suffered 
severe  losses.  I am  unable  to  communicate 
further  particulars,  than  that  Sir  John  Moore 
received  a mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died  at 
night;  that  Sir  David  Baird  lost  an  arm;  that 
several  officers  and  many  men  have  been 
billed  and  wounded  ; and  that  the  ships  of 
war  have  received  all  such  ot  the  latter  as 
they  could  accommodate,  the  remainder 
being  sent  to  transports. 

The  weather  is  now  tempestuous,  and  the 
difficulties  of  embarkation  are  great.  All  ex- 
cept the  rear-guard  are  embarked;  cons.st- 
ing,  perhaps,  at  the  present  moment,  of  two 
thousand  six  hundred  men.  The  enemy, 
having  brought  cannon  to  a hill  over-hanging 
the  beach,  have  forced  a majority  of  the 
transports  to  cut  or  slip.  Embarkation  being 
no  longer  practicable  at  the  town,  the  boats 
have  been  ordered  to  a sandy  beach  near  the 
fight- house,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  greater 


part,  if  not  all,  will  still  be  embarked,  the 
ships  of  war  having  dropped  out  to  facilitate 
embarkation. 

January  18. 

The  embarkation  of  the  troops  having  oc- 
cupied the  greater  part  of  last  night,  it  has 
not  been  in  my  power  to  detach  the  Cossack 
before  tins  day  ; and  it  is  with  satisfaction  I 
am  able  to  add,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
good  order  maintained  by  the  troops,  and 
the  unwearied  exertions  of  Commissioner 
Bowen,  the  captains  and  other  officers  of  the 
navy,  tiie  agents,  as  well  as  the  boats’  crews, 
many  of  whom  were  for  two  days  without 
food  and  without  repose,  the  army  have  been 
embarked  to  the  last  man,  and  the  ships  are 
now  in  the  offing,  preparatory  to  steering  for 
England.  The  great  body  of  the  transports 
having  lost  their  anchors,  ran  to  sen  without 
the  troops  they  were  ordered  to  receive,  in 
consequence  of  which  there  are  some  thou- 
sands on  board  the  ships  of  war.  Several 
transports,  through  mismanagement,  ran  on 
shore.  The  seamen  appeared  to  have  aban- 
doned them,  two  being  brought  out  by  tire 
boats*  crews  of  the  men  of  war,  two  were 
burnt,  and  live  were  bilged. 

I cannot  conclude  this  hasty  statement 
without  expressing  my  great  obligation  to 
Rear-admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  whose  eye 
was  every  where,  and  whose  exertions  were 
unremitted. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

M.  De  Courcv. 

Hazy  weather  rendering  the  Cossack  ob- 
scure, I detach  the  Gleaner  with  this  de- 
spatch. 

Erratum. 

In  some  few  copies  of  The  Extraordinary 
Gazette  of  this  day,  page  51,  col.  2,  line  12, 
for  Major  Wilkins,  81st  regiment,  read  Major 
Williams,  81st  regiment. 
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TIIF.  terms  recapitulation  by  which  Ma- 
drid was  surrendered  to  the  French 
(see  Vol.  liv.  p.  473),  are  as  follow: 
[There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  Morla  has 
turned  traitor;  and  that  he  concurred  in 
the  surrender  of  Madrid,  to  secure  his 
own  safety  at  the  expense  of  bis  country.] 
From  the  Madrid  Gazette,  December 
7,  1003. 

CAPITULATION. 

Proposed  by  the  Military  and  Civil  Junta 
of  Madrid,  to  his  Imperial  and  Royal 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Article  I.  The  preservation  of  the 
Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion, 

* Ville  de  Paris,.  Victory,  Barfleur,  Zea- 
lous, Implacable,  Elizabeth,  Norge,  Plunia- 
genet,  Resolution,  Audacious,  Endjinion, 
Mediator, 


without  any  other  being  legally  tolerated. 
— A.  Granted. 

II.  Tiie  liberty  and  security  of  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  citizens  and  other 
persons  residing  in  Madrid,  as  well  as 
of  those  in  public  employments:  the  pre- 
servation of  their  situations,  orthe.opiion 
of  their  retiring  from  this  court,  if  they 
should  prefer  it.  Likewise,  the  lives,  pri- 
vileges, and  properties  of  the  secular  and 
regular  ecclesiastics  of  both  sexes,  to- 
gether with  the  respect  due  to  the  church- 
es, all  in  conformity  to  our  laws  and  cus- 
toms.— A.  Granted. 

III.  The  lives  and  properties  of  all  mi- 
litary officers  of  rank  are  likewise  to  be 
safe. — A.  Granted. 

IV.  No  person  shall  be  liable  to  perse- 
cution, on  account  of  their  political  opi 
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nions  or  writings,  any  more  than  those 
employed  in  a public  capacity,  for  what 
they  may  have  done  hitherto  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  employments,  or  in  obedience 
to  the  former  government;  nor  shall  the 
lieople  suffer  for  the  efforts  which  they 
Lave  made  for  their  defence. — A.  Grant- 
ed. 

V.  No  other  contributions  shall  be  ex- 
acted beyond  the  ordinary  ones  that  have 
hitherto  been  paid. — A.  Granted,  till  the 
realm  sh  til  definitively  be  organized. 

VI.  Our  laws,  customs,  and  courts  of 
justice  shall  be  preserved  in  their  present 
constitution. — A.  Granted,  until  the 
kingdom  undergoes  its  definitive  organi- 
zation. 

Vi I.  The  French  troops  and  their  offi- 
cers shall  not  be  quartered  in  private 
houses,  but  in  military  lodging  houses  and 
tents,  and  by  no  means  in  convents  and 
monasteries;  the  privileges  allowed  to 
the  respective  classes  by  the  laws  being 
preserved. — A.  Granted;  it  being  well 
understood  that  both  the  officers  and  pri- 
vates  musr  have  quarters  and  tents  that 
are  furnished  conformably  to  the  military 
regulations,  unless  the  said  buildings  be 
insufficient. 

VJIL  The  troops  shall  march  out  of 
the  town  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  be 
at  liberty  to  retire  whithersoever  they 
choose. — A.  The  troops  shall  march  out 
with  the  honours  of  war;  they  shall 
march  oft'  by  tiles,  to-dav,  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  leave  their  arms, 
and  cannon;  the  armed  peasants  shall 
also  leave  their  arms  and  artillery;  after 
which  the  inhabitants  shall  retire  to  their 
houses,  and  those  from  without  the  town 
to  their  villages. — All  the  individuals  that 
have  enlisted  among  the  troops  of  the 
line  four  months  ago,  shall  be  free  from 
their  engagements,  and  retire  to  their 
villages.  — Al!  the  rest  shall  continue  pri- 
soners of  war  till  an  exchange  takes  place, 
which  shall  commence  immediately,  be- 
tween equal  numbers,  and  rank  for  rank. 

IX.  The  public  debts  and  engagements 
of  the  state  shall  be  faithfully  and  con- 
stantly discharged. — A.  This,  being  a po- 
litical object,  belongs  to  the  cognizance 
of  the  assembly  of  the  realm,  and  de- 
pends on  the  general  administration. 

X.  Those  generals  who  wish  to  continue 
in  the  capital  shall  preserve  their  rank; 
and  such  as  are  desirous  of  quitting  it, 
shall  be  at  liberty  so  to  do. — A.  Granted; 
they  shall  remain  in  their  station,  al- 
though their  pay  can  only  continue  till 
the  kingdom  receives  its  ultimate  organi- 
zation. 


ADDITIONAL  ELEVENTH  ARTICtE. 

A detachment  of  guards  shall,  this  Hay, 
at  four  o’clock,  take  possession  of  the 
palace  gates.  The  different  gates  of  the 
city  shall,  about  the  same  time,  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  French  army. 

'I’he  guard-house  of  the  body-guards, 
and  the  general  hospital  shall  be  surren- 
dered to  the  French  army  lit  the  same 
time. 

At  the  same  hour,  the  park  of  artillery, 
and  the  arsenals,  together  with  the  en- 
gineers, shall  be  surrendered  to  the 
French  artillery  and  engineers. 

The  works  and  entrenchments  shall  be 
levelled,  and  the  streets  repaired. 

The  French  officer  about  to  take  the 
command  of  Madrid  shall,  about  mid-day, 
repair,  under  a military  guard,  to  the 
house  of  the  Principal  (governor),  in  order 
to  concert  with  government  regulations 
of  police,  and  measures  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  good  order,  and  public  se- 
curity, in  all  parts  of  the  town. 

We,  the  undersigned  commissioners, 
authorised  by  the  full  powers  for  settling 
and  signing  the  present  capitulation,  have 
agreed  upon  the  faithful  and  entire  exe- 
cution of  the  above  measures. 

Fernando  de  la  Vera  y Paktoca. 

Tomas  de  Mokla. 

Alesandro. 

Imperial  Camp  at  Madrid, 

December  4th,  1803. 

(A  true  copy). 

The  14th  French  bulletin,  dated  Ma- 
drid,. Dec.  5,  states,  that  on  the  2d  in- 
stant, at  noon,  Buonaparte  arrived  on  the. 
heights  near  Madrid;  that  the  Marshal 
Duke  of  Istria  was  sent  to  summon  the 
town;  that,  in  consequence,  a military 
junta  was  formed,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Marquis  of  Castelar,  who  had,  un- 
der his  orders,  General  Morin,  captain- 
general  of  Andalusia  and  inspector-gene- 
ral of  artillery;  that  the  town  contained 
6000  troops  of  the  line,  100  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  a number  of  armed  peasants — 
60,000  men,  it  is  said,  were  in  arms.  Ac- 
cording to  this  bulletin,  when  the  general 
of  the  troops  of  the  line  was  required  to 
answer  the  summons,  he  was  accompanied' 
by  thirty  men,  whose  dress,  looks,  and 
ferocious  appearance  recalled  the  recol- 
lection of  the  assassins  of  September!— 
Tiie  general  expressed  by  signs,  that  all 
the  honest  men  of  Madrid  g-roaned  under 
oppression  ; but  when  he  raised  his  voice, 
tiie  wretches  dictated  to  him  what  lie 
should  say !— The  aide-de-camp  of  the 
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Duke  of  Ispia  was  seized  in  the  town  by 
the  populace,  who  were  about  to  massacre 
him;  but  the  troops  of  the  line,  indignant 
at  the  outrage,  took  him  ipider  their  pro- 
tection, and  caused  him  to  be  restored  to 
his  general — that,  in  short,  it  was  found, 
from  the  disposition  of  the  lower  orders, 
•and  the  little  influence  which  people  of 
property  and  honest  men  had  over  theca, 
Conciliation  was  altogether  impossible. 
At  this  time,  the  French  infantry  were 
still  three  leagues  from  Madrid  ; the  em- 
peror, however,  -employed  the  evening 
in  reconnoitering  the  town,  and  deciding 
a plan  of  attack.  The  general  of  brigade, 
Matson,  ofthq  Duke  of  Belluno's  corps, 
was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the 
suburbs;  and  he  was  supported  by  the 
general  of  brigade,  Lauriston,  with  four 
pieces  of  artillery.  At  the  first  fire  (says 
the  bulletin)  the  enemy  shewed  as  much 
•cowardice  as  he  cl  id  of  arrogance  all  the 
day  ! — The  bulletin  then  goes  on  to  state 
the  correspondence  upon  the  proposed 
surrender,  and  describes  the  disposition 
of  the  French  for  the  attack. 

The  15th  bulletin  is  dated  from  Madrid 
on  the  7th  instant.  Madrid  is  described 
as  being  in  a tranquil  State — that  no  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  disarming  the 
•people— that  King  Joseph  had  formed 
two  regiments  of  foreign  troops  from  the 
■late  Spanish  army.  It  then  states,  that 
General  Morla  and  Don  Bernardo  Yriartfe 
were  deputed  from  the  town  to  rerfiest  a 
pause.  They  were  presented  to  Buona- 
parte, who  used  the  must  insulting  lan- 
guage to  General  Morla — allowing  die 
town  until  six  o’clock  on  the  following 
morning  (the  4th')  for  die  submission  of 
the  people;  threatening,  in  the  event  ©f 
refusal,  to  put  them  all  to  the  sword  ! — 
The  losses,  however  (says  the  bulletin), 
■sustained  during  die  preceding  day  had 
infused  terror  and  repentance  into  all 
•minds!  During  the  night,  the  most  ma- 
tiuous  withdrew  themselves  from  danger, 
by  flight.  At  ten  o’clock,  General  Belliard 
took  the  command  of  Madrid ; ail  the 
•posts  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  a general  pardon  was  pro- 
claimed ! 

[This  15th  bulletin  contains  a violent 
-philippic  against  the  Duke  tie  lTnfantado, 
which  we  are  pleased  to  see,  because  it 
is  the  strongest  possible  testrmony-to  the 
patriotism  and  integrity  of  this  distin- 
guished nobleman  ; whose  fortune,  con- 
trary to  his  intentions,  once- led  him  into 
a situation  which  inspired  some  suspicions 
rather  unfavourable  to  his  character.  The 
fund  which  Buonaparte  will  derive  from 
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the- confiscated  property  of  those  nobles 
who  have  stood  forward  in  the  cause  of 
their  country,  will  supply  him  with  the 
means  of  stimulating  both  the  avarice  and 
ambition  of  his  soldiers,  and  ofjarfhply  re- 
munerating their  exertions  in  his  behalf 
The  Duke  de  l’Infantado’s  revenue 
alone  (which,  we  believe,  is  deriv^l 
principally  from  his  vast  Merino  flocks)  is 
estimated  at  more  than  eighty  thousand 
pounds  a year.  • The  plunder  of  the  no- 
bilitvand  of  the  church,  even  should  the 
enemy  fail  in  eventually  completing  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  will  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  his  expences  in  the 
war.] 

The  sixteenth  bulletin,  dated  the  8th 
instant,  states,  that  the  division  of  cavalry 
of  General  I.ssalle  had  fallen  in  with  six*- 
teen  straggling  English,  whom  he  put  to 
the  szoordl 

[From  this  to  the  34th  inclusive,  the 
bulletins  are  unimportant.  The  24tii 
states,  that  Buonaparte  had  assigned  to 
the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  the  glorious  task 
of  throwing  the  English  into  the  sea;  how 
well  he  performed  which  task,  will'  be 
seen  in  the  Extraordinary  Gazette  of  J.au„ 
24.  -[See  p.  68.] 

On  the  Pth  lilt,  an  address  from  the 
con  egidor  and  magistracy  of  Madrid  was 
presented  to  Buonaparte,  and  to  which, 
he  gave  an  answer,  explaining  his  views 
and  purposes  with  regard  to  Spain.  The 
Inquisition  i?  to  be  abolished ; the  monks 
reduced  to  a small  number ; the  power 
and  privileges  of  the  feudal  lords  an- 
nulled ; and  a monarch,  .with  limited 
powers,  established,  provided  he  (Buon:*- 
parte)  can  depend  upon  the  loyalty  and 
fidelity  of  the  Spaniards.  If  not,  lie 
threatens  to  govern  Spain  as  a conquered 
country,  by  establishing  viceroys  in  the 
provinces.  The  Bourbons  are  not  to 
reign  in  Europe.  The  city  of  Madrid  is 
therefore  directed  to  manifest  its  disposi- 
tion, by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
King  Joseph,  and  by  using  its  influence  in 
reconciling  the  country.  . 

The  heads  of  families  of  Madrid  (the 
French  journals  Say)  jiocked)  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  the  emperor. 

Don  Jose  Pula  fo.r,  General  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  of  Arragqn,  made,  under  Date  f 
the  Uil  instant,  the  following  Report  to 
the  Supreme  Central  Junta:  — 

“ The  enemy,  from  twelve  to  fifteeu 
thousand  strong,  supported  by  two  thou- 
sand horse,  attacked,  on  the  first  instant, 
the  extensive  line  of  the  canal  of  Sara- 
gossa. The  bridge,  defended  b.v  the  in* 
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tropic]  Arragonese,  was  tlirce  times  taken 
and  retaken.  Hie  division  of  Asturian 
troops  which  serves  in  this  army,  behaved 
with  the  utmost  gallantry,  and  attacked 
the  enemy  with  such  uncommon  intrepi- 
dity and  spirit,  that  they  completely 
routed,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  w ith 
the  utmost  precipitation,  notw  ithstanding 
the  great  superiority  in  number.  He  left 
two  thousand  killed  on  the  field  ofbattle; 
and  was  convinced,  bv  his  complete  de- 
feat, that,  if  he  lately  obtained  some  ad- 
vantages, he  w as  merely  indebted  for  them 
to  casualties  arising  from  circumstances, 
and  to  the  want  of  subordination  and  dis- 
cipline which  prevailed  among  some  of 
our  troops.  Let  them  imitate  the  per- 
severance of  the  Arragonesc,  and  their 
obedience  to  their  generals  and  chiefs, 
and  the  enemy  w ill  soon  experience,  that 
neither  the  rapidity  of  his  movements, 
nor  his  boasted' superiority  in  tactics,  can 
subdue  a nation,  which  has  sworn  to  live 
and  die  free  J Spaniards,  let  us  fulfil  that 
sacred  oath — God,  the  king,  the  country, 
our  wives  and  children,  exact  it  from  us  ! 
l^et  us  not  frustrate  their  hopes — the 
hopes  of  all  Europe,  which  has  her  eyes 
lixed  on  us  with  admiration  and  envy. 

Truxillo,  Dec.  10.” 

The  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  has 
conferred  on  Sir  Sidney  Smith  a noble 
domain,  one  of  the  royal  estates,  esti- 
mated to  be  w orth  7,0001.  a year. — In 
prospect  and  site  it  resembles  the  beau- 
tiful seat  of  Mount  Edgecombe. 

The  French  have  at  last  left  Berlin. 
On  the  3d  ult.  General  St.  Hilaire,  who 
commanded  the  French  garrison,  deli- 
vered the  keys,  iit  a very  formal  manner, 
to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Prussia. 

It  appears,  by  an  official  report  of  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Swedish  army 
in  Finland,  dated  24th  November,  from 
Uleaborg,  that  the  Russian  forces  in  that 
province  had  been  increased  to  20,000 
men,  with  sixty  pieces  of  artillery;  and 
.'that  those  of  their  opponents  were  re- 
duced to  7,000.  Under  this  dispropor- 
tion, General  C.  N.  Klercher  had  pro- 
posed a convention,  which  was  acceded 
to  by  the  Imperial  troops,  and  signed  at 
Ollejocki,  on  the  18th  November.  Sub- 
sequently, the  same  officer  suggested,  in 
the  form  of  additional  articles,  an  armi- 


stice, to  continue  for  one  mouth  after  the 
Swedes  should  have  crossed  “ the  fron- 
tiers of  Uleaborg,  or  until  19th  January, 
1809,”  and  notice  of  the  cessation  to  be 
given  fifteen  days  before  hostilities  here- 
commenced.  Count  Kaminski  replied, 
that  he  would  enter  into  no  formal  ar- 
ticles for  such  a purpose ; but  that  he 
would  give  his  word  of  honour  that  hos- 
tile operations  should  not  be  commenced 
before  the  expiration  of  fourteen  days 
after  the  Swedes  had  occupied  the  posi- 
tion stipulated  in  the  convention. 

There  has  been  an  insurrection  at  Al- 
giers, in  which  the  Dev,  Achmet,  was  put. 
to  death,  and  Ali  Kcidja  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him. 

A new  Turkish  revolution  lias  taken 
place;  being  the  third  event  of  the  kind 
that  has  occurred  at  Constantinople  ia 
the  course  of  a few  months ; and  per- 
haps none  of  the  violent  changes,  of 
which  the  Ottoman  government  has  af- 
forded so  many  extraordinary  examples, 
was  so  much  to  be  lamented  as  this  last ; 
for  it  has  deprived  of  authority  a man 
who,  by  his  energy,  seemed  destined  to 
re-consolidate  the  tottering  empire  of 
the  Mussulmans.  The  Janissaries,  alarm- 
ed at  the  reforms  which  the  enterprising 
Vizier  Bairactar  had  projected,  assembled 
in  vast  numbers;  and  being  joined  bv  the 
opponents  of  the  intended  innovations, 
they  proved  too  strong  for  his  adherents 
They  massacred  those  who  had  enrolled 
themselves  in  the  new  military  organiza- 
tion, and  proceeded  to  storm  the  Seraglio. 
To  avoid  .the  fate  that  awaited  him,  Mus- 
tapha  Bairactar,  taking  with  him  the  Sul- 
tan Mahomet,  successfully  sought  refuge 
on  board  the  fleet  in  the  Bosphorus,  under 
the  command  of  Seid  Ali,  who  is  his 
friend.  We  consider  this  escape  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  empire,  supported 
as  they  are  by  the  Turkish  fleet,  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  British  cause.  It  was 
certainly  understood  at  Malta,  that  Bair- 
actar was  friendly  to  the  English.  It  is 
added  that,  during  the  sanguinary  pro- 
ceedings, one  of  the  lately  deposed  Mul- 
tan Mustapha’s  wives  was  delivered  at'  a 
prince,  who,  after  the  reigning  Grand 
Seignior,  Mahomet,  is  the  only  surviving 
offspring  of  the  present  dynasty. 
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decembeii  2ti.  the  Parthian,  in  Hamoaze.  He  died 

^MITH,  the  master’s  mate,  who  was  very  penitently. 

sentenced  to  death  for  the  murder  of  A young  lady  of  some  rank  in  Dublin, 
Capt.  Balderston,  was  executed  on  board  having  placed  her  affections  on  the  son  of 
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a clergyman,  by  whom  her  passion  was 
returned,  was  lately  compelled  by  her 
guardian  to  wed  a major  in  the  army. 
Despairing  of  happiness  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  resolved  not  to  yield  her 
person  where  she  could  uot  bestow  her 
heart,  she  drank,  on  the  morning  of  her 
marriage,  previously  to  the  ceremony 
being  performed,  a quantity  of  arsenic — 
and,  after  lingering'  some  hours  in  great 
agony,  to  the  unspeakable  distress  of 
three  families,  expired  the  same  evening! 

Dec.  31. — The  Duke  of  York  went  to 
Windsor,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before 
his  majesty  an  amended  report  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
Convention  of  Ciutra. — This  report  is  of 
great  length,  containing  all  the  evidence 
adduced  on  the  occasion.  The  opinion 
of  the  court  is,  jiowever,  stated  in  the 
following  terms : 

“ On  a consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  set  forth  in  this  report, 
we  most  humbly  submit  our  opinion,  that 
no  further  military  proceeding  is  neces- 
sary on  the  subject:  Decause,  howsoever 
some  of  us  may  differ  in  our  sentiments 
respecting  the  fitness  of  the  convention, 
in  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  ar- 
mies, it  is  our  unanimous  declaration, 
that  unquestionable  zeal  and  dimness  ap- 
pear throughout  to  have  been  exhibited 
by  Lieutenant-generals  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
ryinple,  Sir  Harry  Rurrard,  and  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley;  as  well  as  that  the  order 
and  gallantry  of  the  rest  ot  tl*c  officers 
and  soldiers  on  every  occasion  during 
this  expedition,  haye  done  honour  to  the 
troops,  and  rejected  lustre  on  your  ma- 
jesty's arms.” 

It  seems  that,  upon  this  opinion  beiug 
delivered  to  the  coiumander-in-chiet,  his 
royal  highness  found  it  was  not  so  ex- 
plicit, upon  the  armistice  and  convention, 
as  the  words  of  his  majesty’s  warrant  ap- 
pear to  enjoin  ; and  the  court  was  there- 
fore ordered  to  re-asscinble,  and  subjoin 
their  opjnioq — 

“ Whether,  under  the  relative  situation 
of  the  twq  armies  on  the  22d  August,  an 
armistice  was  advisable  ; and  if  so, 
whether  the  terms yvere  such  as  ought  to 
be  agreed  upon  ?” 

Aud  also — “ Whether,  under  the  rela- 
tive situation  oftfee  two  armies  subsequent 
to  the  armistice,  and  after  the  whole  qf 
thp  British  fqrce  had  been  landed,  a con- 
■yeutiqn  was  advisable  ; and  if  so,  wher 
ther  the  terms  were  such  as  ought  to  be 
agreed  upon  r” 

Upon  these  twq  questions  being  sepa- 
rately put  to  each  member  of  the  court, 


it  appears,  that  Sir  D.  DundaS,  Lord 
Iieathfield,  General  Craig,  liarl  Pem- 
broke, Sir  G.  Nugent,  and  Lieutenant- 
General  Nichols,  were  for  the  armistice; 
— The  Earl  of  Moira,  against  the  armis- 
tice. 

And  upon  the  second  question,  it  ap- 
pears that  Sir  D.  Duudas,  Lord  Heath- 
field,  General  Craig,  and  Sir  G.  Nugent, 
were  for  the  convention;  Earl  Moira, 
Earl  Pembroke,  and  Lieutenant-general 
Nichols,  against  the  convention. 

Each  of  the  latter  officers  has  given  hi$ 
reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  majority. 

Jan.  5. — A most  daring  highway  rob- 
bery was  committed  on  the  road  leading 
from  Bungay  to  Norwich,  As  Mr.  Jacob 
Josephson,  of  the  latter  place,  and  Mr. 
David  Cohen,  were  returning  home  in  a 
one  horse  gig,  they  were  stopped  near 
Trowse,  by  three  footpads,  wlio  robbed 
Mr.  Josephson  of  thirty  guineas  in  cash 
and  a silver  watch.  The  villains  then 
obliged  him  aud  his  companion  to  de- 
scend from  their  vehicle,  with  which  they 
instantly  rode  off : the  gig  contained  ar- 
ticles of  jewellery  to  the  amount  of  eight 
hundred  pounds.  The  horse  and  gjg  auj 
two  empty  boxes  have  been  found  in  a 
lane  leading  from  Norwich  to  Bixley, 

His  majesty  has  formally  expressed  his 
decided  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of 
Sir  H.  Dalrymple,  in  negotiating  the  con- 
vention of  Cintra ; and  also  of  his  delay- 
ing to  transmit  the  armistice,  concluded 
on  the  22d  of  August,  until  the  4th  of 
September,  when  lie  at  the  same  time 
transmitted  the  ratified  convention,  which 
occasioned  great  public  inconvenience. 

13.  The  lord  mayor  gave  a ball  and 
sapper  at  the  Mansion-house,  to  upwards 
of  bUO  persons,  on  occasion  of  his  daugh- 
ter’s (the  lady  mayoress)  birth-day,  who 
attained  her  19tli  year.  The  Dukes  of 
Cumberland  and  Cambridge,  with  many 
of  the  nobility,  Arc.  were  present. — The 
treat  is  sair!  to  have  cost  2,0-  01. 

18.  A barge  coining  up  the  Thames 
with  a strong  tide,  the  mast,  not  having 
been  lowered  in  lime,  came  in  contact 
with  London-bridge,  carried  away  some 
of  the  balustrades,  and  damaged  others  to 
the  length  of  about  thirteen  yards.  Three 
men  w ere  killed  by  the  falling  of  the  ruins 
on  the  vessel,  and  a fourth  dangerously 
wounded. 

19.  The  parliament  assembled,  pur- 
suant to  hjs  majesty's  proclamation  ; when 
the  Lord  Chancellor  read  the  following 
speech  to  both  Houses:— 

“ Jilt)  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ We  have  it  in  command  from  his 
majesty,  to  state  to  you,  that  his  majesty 
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has  called  you  together,  in  perfect  confi- 
dence that  you  are  prepared  cordially  to 
support  his  majesty  in  the  prosecution  of 
a war,  which  there  is  no  hope  of  termi- 
nating safely  and  honourably,  except 
through  vigorous  and  persevering  exer- 
tion. 

4i  We  are  to  acquaint  you,  that  his 
majesty  lias  directed  to  be  laid  before 
you  copies  of  the  proposals  for  opening  a 
negotiation,  which  were  transmitted  to 
"his  majesty  from  Erfurth;  and  of  the 
correspondence  which  thereupon  took 
place  with  the  governments  of  Russia  and 
of Trance;  together  with  the  declaration 
i.-sued  by  his  majesty’s  command  on  the 
termination  of  that  correspondence. 

“ His  majesty  is  persuaded,  that  you 
will  participate  in  the  feelings  which  were 
expressed  by  his  majesty,  when  it  was 
required  that  his  majesty  should  consent 
to  commence  the  negotiation,  by  aban- 
doning the  cause  of  Spain,  which  he  had 
so  recently  and  sotemnlv  espoused. 

“ We  are  commanded  tu  inform  you, 
that  his  majesty  continues  to  receive  from 
the  Spanish  government  the  strongest  as- 
surances of  their  determined  perseverance 
in  the  cause  of  the  legitimate  monarchy, 
and  of  the  national  independence  of 
Spain  ; and  to  assure  you,  that  so  long  as 
th'e  people  of  Spain  shall  remain  true  to 
themselves,  his  majesty  will  continue  to 
them  liis  most  strenuous  assistance  and 
support. 

“ His  majesty  lias  renewed  to  the  Spa- 
nish nation,  in  the  moment  of  its  diffi- 
culties and  reverses,  the  engagements 
which  he  voluntarily  contracted  at  the 
outset  of  its  struggle  against  the  usurpa- 
tion and  tyranny  of  Trance;  and  we  are 
commanded  to  acquaint  you,  that  these 
engagements  have  been  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a treaty  of  alliance ; winch  treaty, 
so  soon  as  the  ratifications  shall  have  been 
exchanged,  bis  majesty  will  cause  to  be 
laid  before  you.' 

“ His  majesty  commands  us  to  state  to 
you,  that  while  he  contemplated  with  the 
liveliest  satisfaction  the  achievements  of 
liis  forces  m the  commencement  of  the 
campaign  in  Portugal,  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  kingdom  of  his  ally  from  the 
presence  and  'oppressions  of  the  Trench 
arm}’,  his  majesty  most  deeply  regretted 
the  termination  of  that  campaign  by  an 
armistice  and  convention,  of  some  of  the 
articles  of  which  his  majesty  has  felt 
himself  obliged  formally  to  declare  his 
disapprobation. 

“ We  are  to  express  to  you  his  majes- 
ty’s reliance  on  your  disposition  to  enable 


his  majesty  to  continue  the  aid  afford- 
ed by  his  majesty  to  the  King  ot  Sweden. 
That  monarch  derives  a peculiar  claim  to 
his  majesty’s  support  in  the  present  exi- 
gency of  liis  affairs,  from  having  con- 
curred with  liis  majesty  in  the  propriety 
of  rejecting  any  proposal  for  negotiation  to 
which  the  government  of  Spain  was  not 
to  be  admitted  as  a party. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons . 

We  are  commanded  by  his  majesty 
to  inform  you,  that  he  has  directed  the 
estimates  of  the  current  year  to  be  laid 
before  you.  His  ma  jesty  relies  upon  youF 
zeal  and  affection  to  make  such  further 
provision  of  supply  as  the  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war  may  render  necessary; 
and  lie  trusts  tlmt  you  may  be  enabled  to 
find  the  means  of  providing  such  supply 
without  any  great  or  immediate  increase 
of  the  existing  burdens  upon  his  people. 

“ liis  majesty  feels  assured  that  it  will 
be  highly  satisfactory  to  you  to  learn, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  measures  re- 
sorted to  by  the  enemy,  for  the  purpose 
ofdestrdying  the  commerce  and  resources 
of  his  kingdom,  the  public  revenue  has 
continued  in  a course  of  progressive  im- 
provement. 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  » 

“ We  are  directed  to  inform  you, 
that  the  measure  adopted  by  parliament, 
in  the  last  session,  for  establishing  a 
local  militia,  has  been  already  attended 
with  the  happiest  success,  and  promises 
to  be  extensively  and  permanently  bene- 
ficial to  the  country. 

“ We  have  received  his  majesty’s  com- 
mands most  especially «to  recommend  to 
you,  that,  duly  weighing  the  immense  in- 
terests which  are 'at  stake  in  the  war  now 
carrying  on,  you  should  proceed  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  to  consider  of  the 
most  effectual  measures  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  regular  army,  in  order  that 
his  majesty  may  be  the  better  enabled, 
without  impairing  the  means  of  defence 
at  heme,  to  avail  himself  of  the  military 
power  of  his  dominions  in  the  great  con- 
test in  which  he  is  engaged  ; and  to  con- 
duct that  contest,  under  the  blessing  of 
Divine  ^Providence,  to  a conclusion  com- 
patible with  the  honour  of  his  majesty's 
Crown,  and  with  the  interests  of  his 
pliies,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world.” 

2 1.  This  morning,  about  half  after  two, 
a fife'broke  out  in  St.  James’s  Palace, 
which  raged  with  great  fury.  The  sentries 
immediately  gave  the  alarm,  and  as  soon 
a 3-possible  engines  arrived  from  all  quar- 
ters. At  first  there  was  a great  difficulty 
iu" procuring  water;  but  the  pipes  were 
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extended  to  the  canal  in  the  park,  and  it 
was  then  obtained  in  abundance.  It 
was,  however, impossible  for  some  time  to 
check  the  rage  of  the  devouring  element ; 
and  the  whole  interior  of  the  south-east 
angle,  fronting  Marlborough-house,  and 
extending  to  the  first  southern  turret,  in- 
cluding the  turret,  was  entirely  destroyed. 
The  walls  and  chimnies  are  standing,  and 
exhibit  a mere  shell.  The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, whose  apartments  are  destroyed, 
was  in  bed  at  the  time  when  tire  alarm 
was  given,  but  happily  escaped  from  all 
danger.  The  inhabitants  of  the  palace, 
were  seen  issuing  in  all  directions,  halt 
naked,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  save 
the  furniture  and  effects.  The  property 
consumed  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge consisted  chiefly  of  curiausjarmour, 
an  elegant  library,  valuable  cabinet  pic- 
tures, rarities,  Nc.  of  which  hardly  any 
thing  has  been  saved.  The  tapestry  of  the 
grand  drawing-room  is  damaged.’!  he  chan- 
deliers, looking-glasses,  silver  plate,  &c.  is 
safe.  Partofthe  royal  armoury  is'destroyed. 

The  tire  appears  to  have  broken  out  in 
the  apartments  situated  between  the  ar- 
moury and  his  majesty’s  private  entrance 
jr.to  the  palace  from  St.  James’s  park. 
Some  accounts  state  it  to  have  originated 
in  the  apartments  of  Miss  Rice,  one  of  the 
queen’s  dressers.,  owing  to  the  careless- 
ness of  her  cook,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
perished  in  the  flames. 

The  alarm  being  given,  before  three 
o'clock  a great  number  of  persons  as- 
sembled to  assist  in  extinguishing  the 
flames.  The  Dukes  of  York,  Su-se'x,  and 
Cambridge  were  particularly  active  in 
giving  directions  for  the  extinction  of  the 
flames,  and  in  encouraging  the  firemen 
and  others  to  exertion. 

The  flames  were  so  vivid,  and  seen  at 
such  a distance,  that  a person  who  ar- 
rived from  Staines  says,  that  at  three 
o’clock  they  were  seen  there,  and  it  was 
fancied  that  all  London  was  on  lire. 

The  Institution. of  the  Refuge  for  the 
Destitute,  yesterday  hold  its  anniversary 
dinner  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern, 
w hen  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  patron,  again  presided  in  the  chair. 
The  king,  queen,  and  various  other  loyal 
toasts  were  given  ; and  many  excellent 
songs  were  performed  by  Messrs.  Kny- 
vett,  Taylor,  Dignum,- Gibbon,  and  other 
professors  and  amateurs.  When  the 
health  of  his  royal  highness  the  president 
was  proposed  bv  the  Earl  of  Moira,  it 
was  prefaced  by  a speecb  from  his  lord- 
ship,  m which  he  explained  the  nature  of 
the  institution,  1 compared  the  objects 
of  its  bounty  to  file  prodigal  son  in  the 


parable,  who  was  again  restored  to  use- 
fulness and  honour  to  his  father  and  to 
his  country.  The  Duke  of  York  expressed 
his  solicitude  for  the  success  of  the  esta- 
blishment, and  his  earnest  desire  himself 
to  contribute  to'  its  prosperity.  Mr. 
Forster,  iuu.  one  of  the  most  zealous 
supporters  of  the  charity,  stated  the  ac- 
counts of  the  society,  and  detailed  the 
liberal  subscriptions  of  toe  humane; 
among  which  were  the  contributions  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  50  guineas,  and  Lord 
Moira  30l.  the  whole  amount  was  up- 
wards of  7001.  He  was  sorry,  he  said,  to 
raid  that,  notwithstanding  these  instances 
of  generosity,  ^lie  treasurer  was  now  in 
disburse  upwards  of  5001.  on  account  of 
the  numerous  claimants  upon  the  public 
munificence.  This  institution  was  found- 
ed for  the  pupose  of  providing  a place  of 
refuge  for  persons  discharged  from  prisons 
or  the  hulks,  unfortunate  and  deserted 
females,  and  others,  who  from  loss  of 
character,  or  extreme  indigence,  cannot, 
.though  willing  to  work,  procure  an  ho- 
nest maintenance.  They  are  taught  ha- 
bits of  industry  and  honesty,  are  main- 
tained on  plain  but  wholesome  food,  and 
religious  instruction  by  a clergyman  of 
the  church  of  England  is  constantly  af- 
forded them. 

There  is.u  numerous  class  of  persons 
who,  having  suffered  temporary  impri- 
sonments, arc  left,  at  the  expiration  of 
their  confinement,  scarcely  with  a possi- 
bility of  supporting  themselves  honestly. 

A petty  theft  will  destroy  a character 
previously  ever  so  good,  and  no  cautious 
person  would  give  employment  to  one 
who  had  notoriously  torleitcd  his  title  to 
be  considered  an  E inert  man.  What  is 
the  consequence?  Necessity  almost  com- 
pels him  to  revert  to  the  commission  ofi - 
fresh  crimes,  and  what  before  might  have 
been  only  an  act  arising  from  temporary; 
distress  or  fortuitous,  temptation,  is 
changed  to  a settled  habit ; from  an  ac- 
cidental pilferer  he  becomes  a systematic 
plunderer  ; till  at  last  he  terminates,  by  a 
most  disgraceful  end,  a life  destructive 
to  the  property  and  well-being  of  the 
public — of  guilt  and  misery  to  himself. 
To  such  persons  this  institution  holds  out 
a ready  pi&ce  of.  shelter:  here  they  will 
find  employment  and  subsistence,  vvlirc. 
all  other  doors  tire  shut  against  them  ; 
here  thev  are  shielded  from  immediate 
want,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  repent- 
ance and  reform ; of  regaining  their  own 
peace  of  mjnd,  and  of  once  more  enter- 
ing the  world  with  a retrieved  character, 
and  with  a prospect  of  becoming  useful 
members  of  society.  This  is  a benefit  to 
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-lie  public  bv  preventing  the  commission 
of  off,  nces ; an  ndi  ;i  fit  age  to  the  indivi- 
dual, br  restoring  him  to  virtue. 

N.  B.  A short  account  of  this  Institu- 
tion i nay  he  had  gratis  ot  J.  Aspcme. 

The  following  beautiful  and  elegant 
composition  lias  been  sent  to  a gent  Leman 
connected  with  this  Magazine, .by  a n re- 
spected friend  to  the  fair  authoress.  We 
do  not  delay  one 'moment  its  insertion  ; 
as  we  are  persuaded  that,  exclusive  of  its 
laudable  purpose,  its  language,  animation, 
and  trulv  poetical  spirit  will  be  admired 
by  the  public,  as  much  as  the  lovely  writer 
« by  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance. 
ADDRESS 

TO  THE 

PATRONS  OF  THE  REFUGE  FOR 
THE  DESTITUTE. 

W-'rifiru  by  a Young  Lady,  at  the  Desire  of 
a Friend  to  the  Institution,  for  the  Anni- 
versary Dinner  on  the  'idth  January,  1809. 
As  the  worn  pilgrim,  parch’d  by  pois’nous 
gales, 

’Midst  Lybitm  sands  the  balmy  fountain 
hails  ; 

The  wand’rer,  lost  in  Guilt’s  eternal  wastes, 
From  Mercy’s  source  reviving  nectar  tastes  j 
Then  to  the  calm  abode  returns  again, 

"Where  social  arts  and  social  order  reign  : 
Starts  at  the  pathless  wilds  he  trod  before, 
llcjoins  the  blissful  throng,  and  strays  no 
more. 

Thus  at  vour  shrine  the  rescu’d  sinner  kneels. 
Shares  the  rich  balm,  and  vital  vigour  feels. 
Beauty’s  frail  fiow’rs,  by  chilling  damps 
o’erspread. 

Here  bloom  again,  and  purer  incense  shed  : 
The  sire,  by  Mercy’s  gentle  precept  won. 
Clasps  to  his  soften’d  breast  his  erring  son  ; 


Bid  - the  young  hud  of  meek  contrition  live. 
And  blesses  those  who  taught  him  to  forgive. 
Perhaps  beneath  the  wreck  ot  vice  and 
w oe, 

Some  sparks  divine  oOstifled  virtue  glow  ; 

As  ’midst  the  ruins  of  a fallen  pile, 

A beauteous  relic  crowns  th’  inquirer's  toil  ; 
His  skilful  touch  its  former  grace  renews. 
Recalls  its  spotless  gloss  and  vivid  hues  ; 

’Till  the  fair  work  reclaims  its  destin'd  place, 
And  shines  a model  for  the  rising  race. 

Britons  !>— 1 ’tis  yours  th’  illustrious  truth  to 
prove, 

The  last,  best  precept  of  almighty  love  ! — 
Bid  Mercy’s  voice  imperial  justice  guide, 

To  Mercv’s  hand  her  awful  sword  confide  : 
To  you  their  well-united  pow’r  they  lend, 
Their  noblest  charge — to  rescue  and  amend. 
You  ! — who  with  wisdom's  hallow’d  bounty 
gave 

Health  to  the  captive,  freedom  to  the  slave. 
To  Guilt’s  pate  victims  grant  your  guardian 
cares. 

The  basest  chain,  the  darkest  death  is  their’?. 
Blest  is  the  hand  whose  bounteous  efforts 
save 

A brother  sinking  ip  the  wat’ry  grave. 

But  tenfold  happier  they,  'whose  cares 
redeem 

A soul  involv’d  in  Gpilt’s  unfathom’d  stream ! 
He  who  from  death  detains  his  trembling 
prey. 

Adds  but  to  fev’risli  life  anothiT  day  ; 

But  you  the  noblest  pow’r  of  heav’n  assume. 
And  "snatch  tlf  immortal  spirit  from  its  tomb  ! 
’Tis  yours  1 — Alford  the  glorious  impulse 
scope 

Lend  streugth  to  virtue,  to  repentance  hope  : 
Alreadv  on  this  roof  with  light  benign, 

The.  brightest  stars  of  favour'd  Albion  shine: 
"To  you  the  pillars  other  pow’rare  giv’n, 

The  love  of  man,  the  best  applause  ol'hcav’n! 


BIRTHS. 


IN  Thaver-street,  Maiichester-square,  the 
Duches5  do  Castries,  of  a son  and  heir. — 
In  Grosvenpr-sqohrr,  the  Most  Hon.  the 
Marchioness  of  Bath,  of  a son  — In  Grosvc- 
nor-square.  Lady  Anne  Ashley  Cooper,  of  a 
gon. — At  Madeira,  the  lady  ot  the  Right 
Hon.  George  Knox,  son  to  Viscount  North- 
land, of  a daughter. — At  the  house  of  the 


Rev!  Dr.  Milne,  at  Deptford,  the  lady  of 
William  Charles  Grant,  Esq.  captain  m his 
majesty’s  93d  regummi  of  foot,  of  a daughter. 
— Lady  Mary  Shepherd,  of  n daughter. — 
At  Rancliffe-lodge,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Her- 
bert Gardiner,  of  a son.— The  wife  of  Air. 
Itl  Currie,  of  King-street,  llolborn,  of  three 
fine  children,  who  arc  all  alive  and  well. 


MARRIAG  F,S. 


(A KEY  NASH,  Esq.  of  Marlow,  to  Eliza- 
^betb,  daughter  of  GeoTge  Chapman,  Esq. 
bmker,  Mansion-house-street. — At  bt.  Sa- 
viour’s, Southwark,  the  Rev.  W.  Harrison, 
chaplain  of  that  parish,  to  Alts?  Hunt,  of 
Walcot-place,  Lambeth. — At  Whitchurch, 
Shropshire,  Charles  Roddy,  Esq.  paymaster 
of  the  89th  regiment,  to  Catharine,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Kent,  of  Cashio-bridgi',  Waf- 
f ird,  in  the  county  of  Herts,  Esq. — At  Deal, 
Join  Bowling,  Esq.  of  Hammersmith,  to  .VL-S 


M.  Lillv,  of  the  former  place.— Lieutenant 
Humphries,  of  the  Lizard  signal  stations  to 
Miss  Christiana  Denham,  daughter  of  Air. 
Denham,  surgeon,  of  Falmouth  : the  bride- 
groom aired  50,  the  bride  15. — At  Leighton 
Buzzard^  Bedfordshire,  Henry  Rowland,  of 
that  place,  gent,  (aged 68  years)  heir  ct  law 
of  the  late  Abraham  Newland,  Esq.  formerly 
chief  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to 
Mrs.  Marg  Gurney  (aged  50),  relict  of  Mr, 
JcTtpph  Gurney,  jjd  th..'  same  place.- 
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November  27,1808. 

AT  Inverness,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age, 
Mr.  James  Alves,  a portrait  painter  of 
eminence. 

Dec.  1.  AtBroxmouth,  Mr.  Robert  Ta it, 
factor  to  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Rox- 
burgh. 

5.  Mary  Sophia  Vardon,  wife  of  Thomas 
Vardon,  Esq.  of  St.  John's  place,  Battersea- 
nse,  Surrey. 

7.  In  Bath,  Charles  Searle,  Esq.  of  St. 
George's,  near  Bristol. 

9.  At  Glasgow,  Mr.  David  Allison,  one 
of  the  teachers  and  present  rector  of  the 
grammar  school  of  Glasgow. 

12.  At  Osborn’s  hotel.  Lieutenant  AY in. 
Skelton,  of  the  royal  navy,  aged  27  ; he  was 
third  son  of  the  late  Arnoldus  Jones  Skelton, 
Esq.  of  Papcastle,  in  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land, and  first  cousin  of  the  present  Marquis 
Cornwallis. 

14.  At  Ipswich,  Rear-admiral  Uredale. 
lie  was  made  a post-captain  in  the  year 
1760,  and  superannuated  in  the  year  1790. 

15.  Mrs.  Fletcher,  wife  of  P.  L.  Fletcher, 
Esq.  of  Gwerahey led,  Wales,  and  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Governor  Woodley.— At 
Dartmouth-place,  Blackheath,  aged  24 years, 
Mrs.  Farrington,  wife  of  Captain  Farrington, 
of  the  royal  artillery.— In  Dublin,  Major- 
general  Orlando  Manley,  commander  of  the 
royal  artillery  in  Ireland. 

16.  At  Kensington  Gore,  the  wife  of  Mal- 
colm M’Duffie,  Esq. — At  High  Wycombe, 
suddenly.of  a paralytic  stroke,  Charles  Ward, 
Esq.  alderman,  and  twice  mayor  of  that  bo- 
rough.— Mr.  Holland,  of  Prescot.  He  went 
to  bed  the  preceding  night  in  good  health, 
and  the  following  morning  was  found  a 
corpse.— Joseph  Lindley,  Esq.  Surrey-placc, 
Kent-road. 

17.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Robertson,  widow 
•f  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Robertson,  Dalmeny. — * 
At  Beverley,  Lieutenant-colonel  Hutchinson, 
ef  Wold  Newton,  in  the  East  Riding,  and 
Major  of  the  36th  regiment  of  foot,  which 
regiment  so  gallantly  distinguished  itself  at 
the  battle  of  Vimeria.  He  lived  to  finish  a 
vety  neat  house  and  grounds  in  the  village 
of  Wold  New  ton,  and  died  as  soon  as  he  had 
completed  it-;  verifying  the  words  of  the  su- 
tirist — 

“ We  plan  the  edifice,  and  raise  the  pile. 
Unmindful  of  the  tomb  .which  waits  the 
while." 

Mrs.  Goldsmid,  wife  of  George  Goldsmid, 
Esq. 

18.  At  Castlewellatl,  James  Nicholson, 
Esq.  aged  63  years.— At  Cattosfield,  Hants, 
Rear-admiral  Edward  O’Bryen,  who  gallant- 
ly broke  the  line,  in  his  Majesty's  ship  Mo- 
narch, in  the  action  otf  Camperdown.  He 
was  an  excellent  officer,  and  a confidential 
friend  of  the  immortal  Nelson,— At  Dam- 


hall,  Cheshire,  Thomas  Corbett,  Esq.  aged 
79. — Suddenly,  Mr.  Thomas,  butcher,  in 
Lisle-street.  He  was  perfectly  well  ou  Sa- 
turday ; and  the  following  day  fell  in  a fit, 
out  of  which  he  apparently  recovered,  bur 
was  instantly  seized  with  a shivering  fit  ami 
expired,  lie  was  a middle-aged  man,  and  a 
temperate  liver. — Mrs.  Butcher,  wife -of  John 
Butcher,  Esq.  of  Loiidon-bridge. 

19.  In  Sloane-street,  Patrick  Home,  Esq. 
of  Wedderhurne,  in  the  cou/Uy  of  Berwick* 
many  years  representative  in  Parliament  for 
that  county. — Oil  Gloucester-terrace,  Mr. 
Isaac  Manchester,  ship-owner,  aged  61. — At 
Ivnowlton,  nearWinghairi,  Kent,  John  'l  uring. 
Esq.  lute  of  Devonshire-place. — In  Bennet- 
street,  aged  65,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ackland,  rec- 
tor of  Christ  church,  Surrey,  and  chaplain 
to  the  worshipful  company  of  Fishmongers. 
— At  Yicar’s-hiil,  Eymington,  Mrs.  Goldwin; 
w ife  of  Thomas  Goldwin.  Esq. — Dr.  Charles 
Congalton,  aged  84  years. 

21.  At  Cain  horn,  liearTitchficld,  aged  73, 
James  Green,  Esq.  one  of  the  oldest  officers 
of  the  royal  marine  corps  on  the  list.  He  was 
at  the  taking  of  Havannuii,  in  1760,  under 
Sir  G.  Pococke  and  Lord  Albemarle. — In 
Rodney-street,  Liverpool,  Mr.  Rich.  Bootli- 
bv,  aged  60.  lie  served  us  midshipman  on 
board  the  -Lotus  frigate,  at  the  capture  of 
the  famous  Tliurot.  He  was  perfectly  skilled 
in  seamanship,  navigation,  astronomy,  and 
music ; talents  but  rarely  combined  m the 
same  person. 

22.  At  Southampton,  the  Dowager  Ladv 
Shelley.  Her  ladyship  was  widow  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Shelley1,  Bart,  of  Michet- 
grove,  Sussex,  after  whose  death  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Dr.  Stuart,  of  Southampton. — John 
Phillips,  Esq.  of  Evesham,  Worcester,  And 
in  the  evening  ot  the  same  day,  in  Ine  prime 
of  litV  (as  he  was  conversing  with  some 
friends  on  the  sudden  dissolution  of  Mr. 
Phillips),  Mr.  Edward  Priehett,  druggist  of 
Evesham. — He  had  beenanuounced  the  pre- 
ceding week  only  as  a lieutenant  in  the  East 
\\  orcester  Local  militia.— In  George-strcei, 
Jlaiiover-square,  Samuel  Shelley,  Esq.  a dis- 
tinguished miniature  painter. 

23.  At  Leith,  James  Pillans,  sen.  Esq.  of 
Lasswade  Park. — At  Hadleigh,  Mrs.  Hard- 
acre,  sen. — Mary  Oakley,  of  Cradley,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  1 00. — At  Margate,  Kent, 
Cnarles  Dalbiac,  Esq.  aged  84  years. — At 
Huntingdon,  Captaiu  Thomas  Stephenson,  of 
the  royal  navy,  -and  brother  of  Dr.  Stephen- 
son, of  the  royal  hospital,  Haslar. 

25.  Airs.  IleveJJ,  of  Round  Oak,  Engle- 
field  green. — In  Long-acre  chapel,  sitting  in 
the  pew  adjoining  the-  pulpit,  apparently  in 
perfect  health,  Mrs.  Baldie,  of  Meard’s- 
court,  Wardottr-sireel.— - Mrs.  Prueri,  wife  of 
Richard  Pruen,  Esq.  of  Cheltenham.— In 
the  86th  yearofhis  age,  in  York-strcet,  Dub- 
lin, Charles  Faftau,  Esq.  many  years  deputy 
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clerk  of  the  pleas  in  the  court  of  Exchequer 
in  Ireland. 

£0.  Joint  Ogilvie,  F.sq.  late  of  Argyle- 
Itreet,  where  ho  carried  on  the  busiue*»  of 
annv  agent  for  many  years. — Mr.  William 
TV  vat  Want,  master  of  the  Castle-inn,  Wind- 
sor.— At  Ids  house,  near  the  Old  Swan,  Fran- 
cis Garratt,  Esq.  nd  eminent  tea-dealer,  in 
the  68th  year  of  his  aee.— Miss  .Mary  Anne 
Milne,  daugter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milne. 

27.  Mrs.  Cooke,  wi ft  of  Mr.  James  Cocke, 
surgeon,  Westminster- bridite-rdad,  Lambeth. 
— In  Queen  Anqe-street,  West,  Ik  in.  blaanw. 
Esq.  aged  61.— At  Cjneenaferry,  James  Tay- 
lor, Esq.  aged  88. — Peter  Per  son,  Esq.  one 
of  ihe  benchers  of  the  Inner  temple. 

£8.  At  Chester,  Mrs.  Barnes,  ivife  of  Mr. 
Barnes,  of  the  theatre-royal,  Manchester. 

‘29.  Aged  61,  Edward  Medley,  Esq  of 
New  Pcter-slrpet,  Westminster — At  Bath, 
at  the  ageof  86,  the  Rev.  John  Duncan, Rec- 
tor of  South  VVarmborongh,  Haul  — .•'udcleh- 
ly,  aged  60,  Mrs.  Fisher,  of  the  Hali'-moon- 
inn,  Plymouth.  Ihe  deceased  was  so  cx- 
moncly' corpulent,  that  ir.  order  to  remove 
her  from  her  chamber  to  a lower  apartment, 
preparatory,  to  her  interment,  they  were 
obliged  to  take  out  the  door  frame,  and  re- 
move the  staircase  ; r.o  window  in  'the  inn 
being  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  tKe 
enormous  coffin  to  pass  through. 

30.  Aged  61,  Captain  John  Bonchier, 
Lieutenant-governor  of  the  royal  hospital  at 
Greenwich.  Captain  Browell  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  the  late  Captain  Bou- 
older,  as  lieutenant-governor  of  that  insti- 
tution.— In  Brooi-sl reet,  Crrosvenot-square, 
aged  24,  \V.Httm  Bond,  Esq.  second  sen 
of  Sir  James  Bond,  Bdrl.' — At  Bath,  Mrs. 
Ann  Stratton,  aged  72.  Her  death  v:ys  oc- 
casi cured  by  her  clothes  taking  lire  tire  puj- 
-ceding  nigh  tm  At  Bath,  Admiral  -Lord-trarti- 
r.er,  late  commander  ol  the  Channel  beet. 
His  lordslup  was  in  his  doth  year-;  'lie  was 
thorn  at  Uttoxeter,  in  Staflordshire  ; his  lather 
■was  a lieutenant-colonel  in  the  lllh  regiment 
of  dragoon  guards,  and  a nati  ve  of  Coleraine, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Lord  Gardnercom- 
•jnenced  his  naval  career  on  the  isl  of  May, 
1775,  on. board  the  Medway,  of  60  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  Peter  Dennis;  ho 
was  in  that  ship  in  1757,  when,  in  company 
with  the  Eagle,  they  .took  tlie  Due  d .-*cqui- 
taure,  of  60  gnus.  "On  the  7th  of  March. 
1760,  he  was  advanced  to  a lieutenant,  and 
appointed  Ur  tire  Bcllona,  of  74  guns : he 
was  afterwards  in  nine  glorious  actions ; in 
all  of  which  he  displayed  such  courage,  skill, 
and  magnanimity,  as  were  rewarded  ulti- 
mately by  his  sovereign,  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  admiral  of  the  blue,  major-general 
of  marines,  created  a baron  of  the  united 
kingdoms,  and  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
from  the  hands  of  his  majesty  a gold  chain, 
in  approbation  of  his  copduct  on  the  29th  of 
May  and  1st  of  June,  1794.  He  married,  in 
the  ye^r  1769,  Mtss  Hide,  of  Jamaica,  and 


has  left  by  her  ladyship,  who  shrvive3  him, 
a very  numerous  family,  including  two  son? 
in  the  navy.  See  a POnrRAt  r and  memoir 
of  his  lordship  in  Vo  I . XXVI. — At  his  seat 
at  Gorhambury,  near  St.  Alban’s  (after  a very 
short  illness),  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age. 
Lord  Viscoufit  Griitistone.  Ilis  lordship  was 
an  Irish  viscount  and  baron ; and  was  called 
to  the  British  House  of  Peers  in  the  year 
1790,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Verulain,  of  Gor- 
ham bury,  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 
He  is  succeeded  by  hi':-  only  son,  who,  ift 
right  of  Ins  mother,  has  lately  inherited  the 
barony  of  Forrester,  of  Cdsterphine,  in  Scot- 
land. Lord  Forrester  married  in  August, 

3 307,  Lady  Charlotte  Jenkinson,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  The  late  Lord 
Grimstone’s  father,  w ho  was  made  an  Irish 
’viscount  in  1719  by  George  I.  purchased 
Corn  a mbit  ry;  and  it  was  on  that  purchase 
that  Pope's  indignant  lines  were  composed. 
Where  lie  says, 

“ Shades  that  to  Bacon  might  delight  afford, 

“ Become  the  portion  of  some  bdohy  lord.” 

The  late  Lord  Grimstone,  who  descended 
from  Sir  IJiirbotile  Grimstone,  keeper  of  the 
-areal  seal  under  ‘Charles  II.  was  tor  many 
years  a member  ol  the  House  oi  Commons, 
from  1775,  to  his  elevation  to  the  English 
peerage  : hut  lie  never  took  any  active  share 
in  parliamentary  debates. — At  lleiglmigton, 
rlr.  Thomas  Ilodgson,  aged  76  ; who,  though 
only  a cobler,  died  possessed  of  property 
worth  2001.  per  annum. 

31.  William  Philips,  Esn.ofChase-green, 
•Enfield — At  Clapham,  advanced  in  years, 
Mrs.  Adria  Waldo.— In  her  63d  year,  Mrs. 
Bethurie,  relict  of  the  iute  Rev.  Dr.  Betliune, 
of  Rowsant. 

T*y.  1,  180^.  Mr.  A*  Hogg,  bookseller, 
Paternoster-roiv. — VI  ilhain  Wilson,  Esq.  of 
Gonsall-cottage.  He  served  the  office  of 
mayor  for  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  and  its 
liberties  in  1806. 

2.  At  Wixoe,  Mrs.  Alt,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
Just  Alt,  late  rector  of  Mixbury,  Oxon. — 
Mr.  Mark  Daniel,  of  Little  College-street. — 
At  Edinburgh,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age, 
Mr.  George  Stcwart,sou  of,FrofessorDugald 
Stewart.— -Mr,  William  Mima, aged  24,  only 
■son  of  Mr.  James  Nunn,  bookseller,  of  Great 
Queen-street,  Ljucojn’s-inn-fields. — In  Graf- 
ton street,  the  Marquisof  Sligo,  knight  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  governor  of  the  county  of  Mayo, 
in  Ireland,  in  his  53d  year.  He  married  Lady 
Louisa  Catharine  Howe,  daughter  of  the  late 
Kart  Howe,  and  sister  to  Baroness  Howe. 
Jie  is  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  the  Earl  of 
Altamont,  now  Marquis  of  Sligo,  who  will 
attain  his  21st  year  in  May  next. 

S.  Mr.  John  Davys  BFfcwne,  of -Fetter- 
lane,  attorney-at-law. — At  the  parsonage, 
Wetherden,  after  an  illness  of  three  days, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Shepherd,  D.D.  rector  of 
Wetherden  and  Heliniugharo,  Suffolk,  and 
archdeacon  of  Bedford. — At  Camden-towiij. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Austin , of  Castle-street,  Leices- 
ter-square. — In  Grosvenor-place,  the  Hon. 
Henry  Percy,  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Louvaine  — Mr.  W.  Gordon,  silversmith,  of 
the  Strand. 

4.  Aged  18,  Miss  Fisher,  only  daughter  of 
Mr.  Fisher,  proprietor  of  the  Newmarket 
theatre. — Mr.  Gander,  shopkeeper,  of  Sr. 
Jolin’s-coramon,  Sussex.  He  was  going  with 
his  wife,  in  a chaise-cart,  to  visit  a neighbour 
a mile  or  two  from  his  residence,  but  had 
not  gone  far  when  he  suddenly  dropped  the 
reins  and  his  whip,  and,  after  faintly  exclaim- 
ing, “ Oh,  roy  head  !”  instantly  expired. 
The  deceased  never  appeared  in  better  health 
and  spirits  than  when  he  mounted  the  vehi- 
cle about  half  an  hour  before  he  was  taken 
out  of  it  a corpse. 

5.  Mrs.  Forbes,  wife  of  James  Forbes, 
Esq.  of  Stanmore-hill. — At  Bath,  General 
Edward  Smith,  colonel  of  the  43d  regiment 
of  foot,  and  governor  ot  Fort  Charles,  Ja- 
maica. The  general  was  uncle  to  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  was  among  the  few  surviving 
officers  present  when  the  immortal  Wolle 
fell.— The  lady  of  Adam  Kruse,  Esq.  of 
Brunswifck-place,  Lewisham,  Kent. — In  Sey- 
niour-place,  the  Hon.  Carolina  Cornwallis, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Colonel  William  Towns- 
hend,  and  widow  of  the  Hon.  and  most  Rev. 
Dr.  Cornwallis,  late  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. His  widow,  who  survived  him  twen- 
ty-five years,  was  84,  and  preserved  her 
faculties  and  activity  to  thelast. — JaiuesOgil- 
vie.  Esq.  late  collector  of  excise  for  Fife. 

6.  At  Sydenham,  Kent,  in  the  88tb  year  of 
his  age,  Charles  Bill,  late  of  Farley-hall,  Staf- 
fordshire, Esq.  many  years  a magistrate  for 
that  county. — At  the  George-inn,  Alderman- 
bury,  Mr.'Samuel  Spendley,  of  Shrewsbury. 

■ — At  Bath,  Mrs.  Symons,  wife  of  John  Sy- 
mons, Esq.  of  Camden-place,  and  an  alder- 
man of  that  city. — At  Bath,  J.  W.  Foster, 
Esq.  late  collector  of  Drogheda,  Ireland. — 
At  Littleharo,  the  Rev.  R.  Rynief,  vicar  of 
the  united  parishes  of  Liltlcham  and  Ex- 
mouth. 

7.  At  Westwood-hall,  near  Leeds,  York- 
shire, aged  79,  Mrs.  Wade,  relict  of  the.  lute 
Walter  Wade,  Esq.  of  New  Grange,  in  the 
same  county. — Ralph  John  Wall,  Esq.  of 
Prince’s-street,  next  the  Bank. — Aged  44, 
the  Rev.  James  Round,  M.A.  rector  of  St. 
Runwald’s,  Colchester,  and  a magistrate  for 
Essex. — On  the  day  following,  Mrs.  Ann 
Round,  wife  of  George  Round,  Esq.  aged  3‘£ 
years,  and  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
Waller,  archdeacon  of  Essex. — At  Barnsta- 
ple, Devonshire,  Mr.  William  John  Gaiabm, 
printer,  of  Ligram-court,  Fenchurch-street, 
aged  30  years. — At  Barton,  near  Canter- 
bury, Allen  Grebell . Esq.  secretary  and  trea- 
surer to  the  Kent  Agricultural  Society. — At 
Titchlield,  Rear-admiral  Jonathan  Faulkner. 
— Aged  63,  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Oakham,  grocer. 
He  accidentally  scratched  his  finger  with  a 
pin  on  the  previous  Monday,  which  brought 
on  a mortification,  and  occasioned  bis  death, 
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8.  Archibald  Burns,  Esq.  commissary  of 
Hamilton  and  Ca'rapsie,  and  sheriff  substitute 
for  the  county  of  Lanark. — At  Edinburgh,  in 
the  30th  year  of  his  age,  Lieui.  John  Bi  r-y, 
late  of  the  royal  navy.  He  served  cn  I oard 
his  majesty’s  ship  Revenge,  in  the  gloiioas 
action  of  the  British  fleet,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  otf  Trafalgar. — At 
Iloniton,  Devon,  J.  W.  Pled,  Esq.  aged  60. 
after  suffering  under  a lingering  disorder 
many'  years. — At  Hastings,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Harris,  wife  of  Captain  J.  L.  Harris,  royal 
West  London  militia,  in  her  53d  year. 

9.  In  I’ark-place, Camberwell-grove,  Peter 
Pope,  Esq.  late  of  Fenchurch-street,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  88. 

10.  In  Stanhope-street,  Mayfair,  William 
Champain,  lieutcuant  of  his  majesty’s  ‘J9th 
regiment  of  foot,  aged  18. — At  Portsmou’b, 
Lieur.-col.  Archbold,  of  the  royal  marine 
forces,  but  who  had  retired  on  full  pay,  on 
account  of  services.  The  death  ot  this  gen- 
tleman is  somewhat  impressive,  though  lie 
had  attained  almost  to  the  full  age  of  man. 
He  was  in  as  good  health  the  day  before  his 
death  as  he  had  been  for  some  time,  and  his 
natural  cheerfulness  was  remarkably  increas- 
ed towards  evening.  At  nine  o’clock  on 
Monday  night  he  was  attacked  with  a com- 
plaint, which  terminated  in  his  death  by  four 
o’clock  the  next  morning.  He  was  an  •in- 
telligent and  brave  officer,  and  served  with 
great  credit  at  the  taking  of  the  Havannah, 
where  he  was  afterwards  adjutant  of  that 
corps.  — At  Cnrlisle,  Captain  John  Skol- 
towe,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s 
service. 

11.  Mr.  Joseph  Cobb,  of  Tudor-street, 
second  son  of  Mr.  Cobb,  banker,  Lombard- 
street. — In  Swintoh  street,  Gray's-Iun-lane, 
Pitt  Smith,  Esq  formerly  an  eminent  solicitor 
in  Staple-Inn,  Holborn.  — William  Dalison, 
Esq.  of  Hampton,  in  West  Peekham,  Kent, 
aged  78. — .it  Hamstead,  aged  80,  Lieut. - 
col.  Robert  Stewart,  who  had  been  many 
years  a martyr  to  most  distressing  and  com- 
plicated complaints,  which  he  bore  with  the 
greatest  fortitude  and  resignation.  This  gen- 
tleman entered  early  in  life  into  the  service 
of  his  country  in  1754  ; and  in  1755  was 
particularly  distinguished  at  the  battle  of 
the  Mouongahela,  in  North  America,  where 
he  commanded  a iFoop  of  light  horse,  raised 
principally  as  a body-guard  to  the  commar- 
der  in  chief,  Gen.  Braddock.  During  the 
course  of  that  bloody  action,  be  ban  the  ho- 
nour to  remount  the  general  four  times,  hav- 
ing two  horses  ki"ed  under  himself;  anil 
after  the  genera!  had  received  a moital 
wound,  and  the  lebris  ot  the  army  bad  re- 
treated, be  had  the  good  fortune,  assisted 
by  only  four  privates'of  his  own  to  op  (the 
rest  being  either  killed  or  wounded),  to 
carry  the  commander  in  chief  otf  the  li-  !d  ot 
battle,  across  a broad  river,  under  a heavy 
fire  from  the  enemy,  thereby  rescuing  las 
person  Irom  the  cruelty  of  the  savages.  In 
the"  course  of  that  war  he  was  intrusted  with 
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several  difficult  commands,  and  had  the  hap- 
piness to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  dif- 
tVrent  generals  under  whom  he  served. 
I.ieut.-col.  Stewart  lived  in  great  friendship 
and  intimacy  for  many  years  with  the  late 
General  Washington.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  American  war,  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
move the  very  erroneous'  opinions  which  the 
ministers  of  that  day  had  formed  of  the  ge- 
neral's character  and  military  abilities ; but, 

most  unfortunately,  other  advice  prevailed. 
Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  war  he  was 
brought  up  from  Scotland,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  sent  with  overtures  to  the  American 
general ; but  delays,  indecisions,  and  at 
length  the  resignation  of  the  minister,  finally 
prevented  that  measure  being  resorted  to. 
Lieut.-col.  Stewart  will  be  long  regretted  by' 
all  who  had  the  happiness  to  enjoy  Ins  friend- 
ship ; as  one  not  only  possessed  ot  the  best 
abilities,  and  great  knowledge  of  the  world, 
hot  of  the  most  benevolent  qualities  of  the 
heart. 

12.  At  St.  John’s-place,  Battersea  Rise, 
Thomas  Vardon,  E.-q.— At  Lincoln,  Mrs. 
Nelthorpe,  aged  78,  widow  of  John  Nel- 
thurpt.  Esq.  late  of  Little  Grimsby  House, 
near  Louth.  Mrs.  X.  was  youngest  daughter 

1 the  late  Robert  Craeroft,  Esq.  of  Hack- 
Ihoruc,  by  his  wife,  Miss  Brown ; and  has 
left  one  son,  John  Nelthorpe,  Esq.  and  one 
daughter,  the  present  Lady  Win.  Btauclerk. 
— On  St.  Dun  stall's  Ilill,  Mr.  John  Groves,, 
many  years  a fish- salesman  at  Billingsgate. 

I,i  her  28th  year.  Miss  Harriet  Cooper 

Flaminont,  youngest  daughter  of  William 
Hummont,  Esq.  of  PoUerhate,  Norwich.— 
The  Rev.  John  Sleggall,  aged  51,  rector  of 
llclsett,  Suffolk.— Mrs.  Jennings,  wife  of 
Wm.  D.  Jciining  Esq.  of  Doctors’  Com- 
mons. 

13.  In  Cornhill,  Josiah  Barnard,  Esq. 
banker. — In  Holboril,  John  Bye,  Esq.  aged 
70.— A^cd  23,  Mrs.  Aldrich,  wife  of  Mr. 
CharUs^ AJdnch,  Bond-street;  she  has  lelt 
six  young  children  to  deplore  her  loss. — At 
Elthaui,  Kent,  Mrs.  Wallace,  wile  oi  C.  L. 
Wallace,  Esq.— At  the  scat  of  the  Earl  Fer- 
rers.dhe  Lady  of  Hilfon  Jolliffe,  Esq.  M.  P. 

14.  At  his  house,  in  Guildfoid-slreet, 
John  Sealy,  Esq.  aged  76.— Mrs.  Noakes, 
wife  of  Ml  Noakes,  coach-maker  at  Newing- 
ton. She  was  in  good  health  the  foregoing 
day. 

15.  At  Great  Ilford,  Essex-,  Emanuel 
Goodhart,  Esq.  in  hi,  72d  year.— At  Strat- 
ford Grove,  Essex, -Mrs.  Langford,  wife  ot'R. 
Langford,  Esq.  ot  Enfield,  aged  -15. — In  St. 
Giles’s,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  John 

' Stoddart,  coach-maker  to  Ins  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  He  served 
the  office  of  sheriff  of  Noi  wiclr,  in  the  year 
1797. 

1 6.  In  Frith-street,  Scho,  John  Anderson, 
Esq.  surgeon,  R.  M.  Woolwich. — At  Hoxton, 
Mr.  Joseph  Coad,  late  of  Brewer-street, 

■ wholesale  stationer,  but  who  had  relinquisb- 
: 
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ed  bis  connection  in  that  business  in  Oct. 
last.— At  Walcot-place,  Lambeth,  at  the 
age  of  81,  Mrs.  Balderstone. — Suddenly,  Dr. 
Cornelius  Cheetliam,  of  Preston,  Lancashire. 
He  went  to  bed  apparently  well,  and  was 
found  dead  the  next  morning, — In  Edgar- 
buildings,  Bath,  aged  69,  Wm.  Harris  Jef- 
freys, E°q.  formerly  a captain  in  the  third 
regiment  of  dragoon  guards. 

17.  Mrs.  Bentley",  wife  of  Christopher 
Bentley,  of  Counter  Ilill  Academy,  near 
Deptford.— Of  a short  but  violent  fever,  at 
Woolbeding,  in  Sussex,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Robert  Spencer,  Sir  Francis  Vincent,  Bart, 
of  Debdcn  Hall,  Essex:  he  was  a young 
man  of  considerable  promise,  made  his  debut 
in  political  life,  a few  years  since,  as  private 
secretary  under  Mr.  Fox.  He  married  tlie 
eldest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Bouverie,  who  died 
also  about  three  years  ago;  by  whom  lie  had 
two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Francis,  has 
succeeded  to  the  title,  &c.  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

18.  At  Kentisli-town,  Mrs.  Shepherd,  aged 
80,  widow  of  the  laic  Mr.  Henry  Shepherd. 
— At  Broad-green,  near  Croydon,  Alexander 
Caldcleugh,  Esq. — At  Limerick,  in  the  63d 
year  of  her  age,  Mrs.  O’Grady,  relict  of  the 
late  Darby  O’Grady,  of  Mount  Prospect,  in 
that  county,  Esq.  and  mother  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  Ireland. 

20.  At  Bath,. Hugh,  son  of  Mr.  Meyler,  of 
the  Heralds’  Office,  iu  that  city — In  Bath, 
Mrs.  Ellis,  widow  of  Major-general  Ellis,  ot 
Kempsey,  Worcestershire. — Mrs.  Christiana 
Hankin,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hankin.of  New- 
lund,  nearStansted,  Herts. — At  Taunton,  So- 
merset, aged  70,  the  Hon.  Sir  Jacob  I\  ell:, 
Bart,  of  Chornley,  in  Devonshire,  a baron  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  elder  and  only 
brother  to  Baron  Wolff.  Sir  Jacob  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family,  who 
possessed  a.  fief  of  the  empire,, in  the  duchy 
of  Silesia;  and  were  by  the  religious  troubles 
expatriated  lo  Livonia,  in  the  time  ofCharl.es 
Xlth  and  XI  Ilk  of  Sweden,  where  they  were 
admitted  in  the  ancient  corps  ol  nobles.  Sir 
Jacob  and  his  brother  arfe  the  only  branches 
who  were  seut  very  young  to  this  country, 
and  naturalized.  Sir  Jacob  married  the  only 
daughter  of  1 lie  Faghl  Mon.  Edward  Weston, 
of  Somerby-halR  Lincolnshire,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  Right  Rev.  Stephen  Weston, 
D.D.  late  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

21.  John  Francis  Moore,  of  York-bmld- 
ings,  New-road,  late  an  eminent  sculptor  in 
Berners-street. 

22.  In  Old  Burlington-street,  his  Excel- 
lency Count  de  Bruhl,  aged  72  ; many  years 
minister  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  his 
Britannic  majesty,  knight  of  the  order  ol.  the 
White  Eagle. 

2.4.  At  his  lmuse  in  Whitehall,  at  the  ad- 
■ vanced  age  of  82,  James  Duff,  Earl  ot  file. 
Viscount  Macduff,  Baron  Braco,  ol'Kilhqjde, 
in  ihecounty  of  Cavan,  in  Ireland.  His  lord- 
ship was  created  an  English  peer,  by  the  title 
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-#fBaron  Fife,  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  ap- 
pointed lord  lieutenant  of  BamlFsbire.  He  is 
■succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates  by  his 
brother  Alexander  Duff,  Esq —The  late  Fail 
of  Fife  was  a nobleman  of  excellent  sense 
and  sound  understanding,  polite  and  pleasing 
in  his  manners.  He  left  no  issue.  His 
estates  were  very  large,  and  he  had  greatly 
improved  them  during  the  course  ot  a long 
life.  Mr.  .Pitt  created  him  an  English  peer  iu 
17.90,  for  his  adherence  to' ministers,  during 
the  king’s  illness,  in  the  preceding  year* 
His  lordship  had  been  quite  blind  for  near 
nine  years  past,  and  was  led  about  by  his 
servants;  but  his  faculties  and  activity  ot 
mind  were  altogether  unimpaired  to  the 
last.  He  lived  in  a magnificent  sty  le,  both  ui 
Scotland,  and  at  Ins  house  tin  Privy-gardens, 
London.  In  ins  person  he  was  of.the  noddle 
size,  well  made,  and  had  been,  when  young, 
of  a very  agreeable  figure.  lie  was  de- 
scended lineally  from  Macduff,  so  well  known 
by  the  immortal  pen  of  Shakspeare,  in  his 
tragedy  of  Macbeth,  and  was  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  Scottish  families. 

DEATItS  AIlirOAD. 

At  Madras,  the  Rev.  Richard  Ilall  Kerr, 
D.D.  senior  chaplain  at  that  presidency,  and 
son  to  the  Rev.  Lewis  Kerr,  of  Dublin. — At 
Muftew,  Major-general  Dickens,  command- 
ing.at  that  station. — At  Goa,  Lieutenant  John 
Aiubrosso,  of  the  1st  battalion  of  the  7th  regi- 
ment N.  I. — At  Seringapataiu,  Thomas  John 
Gatakcr,  Esq.  (eldest  surviving  son  of  Thomas 
Gataker,  Esq.  of  Dunkalk,  in  Ireland),  pay- 
master to  the  80th  regiment  of  foot.  This 
young  man,  who  had  not  completed  his  2dth 
year,  fell  a sacrifice  to  the  Mysore,  fever. — 
At  Santa  Croix,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
21st  year  of  his  age,  Lieutenant  M.  Y.  Bal- 
four, of  the  9(ithregimeut. — At  Jamaica,  Mr. 
William  Houston,  merchant  there.son  of’Mr. 
Allen  Houston,  teacher,  Glasgow.  His  death 
was  occasioned  by  taking  a draught  of  cold 
-water,  while  very  warm,  as  he  was  proceed- 
ing on  ajonrnev  from  Kingston  to  Clarendon. 
— -Cn  Ins  way  from  Canada  to  New  York, 
Archibald  M‘NTeil,  Esq.  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty’s consul  for  Lousiana. — At  St.  Lucia,  of 
the  yellow  fever,’  Captaiu  Cates,  paymaster  of 
the  6th  West  India  regiment. — At  Gijon, 
while  serving  with  the  British  troops  in  Spain, 
George  Assiotti,  Esq.  deputy  commissary- 
general  for  North  Britain, — At  Belem,  near 
Lisbon,  Edward  Moore,  Esq.  of  the  18ih 
light  dragoons,  brigade-major  to  the  Hon. 
General  Charles  Stewart. — In  Prance,  the 
Hon  Dame  Isabella  Style,  widow  of  Str 
Charles  Style,  Bart,  of  Warteringbury,  Kent, 
and  sister  of  the  late  Lord  Viscount  Powers- 
courl,  of  Ireland. — In  Spain,  the  .celebrated 
Count  Florida  Blanca.  Count  Altamira  has 
been  .appointed  to  succeed  him  as  president 
of.the  junta. — General  Anstruther,  one  of 
our  commanders  in  Spam.  He  fell  a victim 
to  .fatigue  and  o.ver  exertion. 


Dec.  16,  1808.  Killed,  at  the  battle  of 
Corunna,  by  a cannon-ball  striking  him  on  the 
shoulder,  the  British  commander-in-chief, 
Gen.  Sir  John  Moore,  K.B.  [See  Gazette  ac- 
count, p.  68.] — The  following  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  last  moments  of  this  lamented 
otlicer  is  given  by  one  of  his  most  confi- 
dential attendants  and  friends  (we  believe 
.Colonel  Anderson),  who  was  by  the  side 
of  the  hern  in  bis'  last  moments,  and  with 
whom  he  deposited  his  expiring  wishes: — 

“I  met  the  general  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th  instant,  as  some  soldiers  were  bringing 
him  into  Corunna,  supported  in  a blanket 
with  sashes.  He  knew  me  immediately, 
though  it  was  almost  dark;  squeezed  me  by 
the  hand,  and  said,  1 Do  not  leave  me.’ — He 
spoke  to  the  surgeons  on  their  examining  his 
wound,  but  was  in  such  pain  he  could  say 
but  , little.  After  some  time,  he  seemed  very 
anxious  to  speak  to  me:  and,  at  intervals, 
expressed  himself  as  follows  :— The  first  thing 
he  asked  was — : Are  the  French  beaten  l’ — 
which  inquiry  he  repeated  to  all  tiiosc  he 
knew  as  they  entered  the  room.  On  being 
assured  by  all  that  the  French  were  beaten, 
he  exclaimed — I hope  the  People  or 

EnOIAND  WILE  be  SATlSf  IED 1 HOPE  MY 

COUNTRY  WILL  J>0  ME  JUSTICE. Yoil  will 

see  my  friends  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can — 
tell  them  every  thing — say  to  my  mother’ — 
(here  his  nice  failed  him) — ‘ Hope — Hope— 

•I  have  ranch  to  say,  but  cannot  get  it  out. — 
Is  Cplonel  Graham,  and  are  all  my  aides-de- 
camp  well  ? — I have  made  my  will,  and  have 
remembered  my  servants. — Colborne  lias  my 
will,  and  all  mv  papers.’ 

“ Major  Colborne  (his  principal  aid-de- 
camp)  then  came  into  the  room— he  spoke 
most  kindly  to  him,  and  then  said  to  me — 

‘ Remember  you  go  to -,  and  tell  him 

it  is  my  request,  and  that  I expect  he  will  be- 
friend Major  Colborne — he  has  been  long 
with  me,  and  I know  him  most  worthy  of  it.’ 
He  then  again  asked  Major  Colborne  if  the 
French  were  beaten.;  and  on  being  told 
they  were  repulsed  on  every  point,  he  said 
• it  was  a great  satisfaction,  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, to  know  Ike  had  beaten  the  French.’ 

“ * Is  General  Paget  in  the  room  ?’ — On 
my  telling  lnm  he  was  not,  he  said,  ‘ Remem- 
ber me  to. him — 

“ • I feel  myself  so  strong,  I fear  I shall 
be  long  dying;  I am  in  great  pain.’ 

“ He  then  thanked  the  doctors  for  their 
attention. 

“ Captains  Percy  and  Stanhope  carpe  ftUo 
the  room  : he  spoke  kindly  to  both  ; and 
asked  Percy  if  all  his  aid.s-de-camp  were 

well lie  pressed  my  hand  dose  to  his  body, 

and  in  a few  minutes  died  without  a struggle. 

« He  said  to  me,  while  the  surgeons  were 
examining  his  wound—’  You  Kftuw  I have 
always  wished  todie  this  way  ’ — As  f.iras 
I can  recollect,  this  is  everything  he  said, 
except  asking  to  be  placed  in  an  easier  pos- 
ture.” 
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MONTHLY  STATE  OF  COMMERCE. 

London , Jan.  24,  1809. 

THE  sales  that  have  taken  place  this  month  are  but  few,  and  those  of  no  great  magnitude  ; 
the  siijar  market  (awing  to  the  distillery  taking  otf  such  quantities)  is  brisk,  and  the  price 
rising,  as  may  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  weekly  ones  of  Muscovado  sugar,  inserted  alter  the 
sales  of  West  India  produce  iri  this  Magazine.  No  sugar  of  British  manufacture  has  been 
brought  to  the  hammer  this  month.  Cotton  wool  has  also  risen  considerably  ; whether  this 
may  be  attributed  wholly  to  the  American  embargo,  or  not,  remains  to  be  proved  : but  the 
true  reason  appears  to  be,  that  the  demand  for  the  cotton  fabrics  of  this  country,  for  the  Spa- 
nish and  Brazil  markets,  which  are  both  numerous  and  extensive,  has  occasioned  such  a call 
for  the  raw  material,  that  the  speculators  in  that  article  have  thought  it  expedient  to  raise  the 
prices  to  their  present  state. 

London,  Dec.  30,  1808. 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies 
do  hereby  declare,  that  they  will  put  up  to  sale,  at  their  ensuing  March  sale,  besides  those 
goods  already  declared,  the  undermentioned  teas,  viz. 


Bohea 300.000  lbs. 

Congou  and  Campoi 3,350,000 

Pekoe  and  Souchong 200.000 

Single  and  Twankay 750,000 

Hyson  Skin 100,000 

Hyson 300,000 


On  Monday,  March  6,  1809;  prompt  16th  of  June  following. 

East  India  House,  Jan.  4,  1809., 

The  buyers  are  desired  to  take  notice,  that  the  pepper  declared  for  sale  on  the  1st  of 
February  next,  is  postponed4o  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  April ; prompt  the  7lli  of  July,  1809.  '' 

Also,  on  Thursday,  March  30;  prompt  30th  of  June  following. 

Company’s  Cinnamon 228,000  lbs. 

•Oil  of  Cinnamon 12  ditto. 

Distilled  Oil  of  Nutmegs 100  ditto. 

Likewise,  on  the  same  day  • prompt  28th  of  July  following, 

Prize,  per  Batavier,  &c Nutmegs 92,000  lbs. 

Company’s .Opium 15  chests. 

And  on  Tuesday,  April  11 ; prompt  11th  of  August  following. 

Company’s  Saltpetre 1,360  tons,  more  or  less. 

Prize  ditto ■ ...'  40  ditto,  ditto. 

The  saltpetre  will  be  sold  in  lots  of  five  tons  of  grufij'in  each  lot;  to  be  delivered  from  the 
pile  of  each  ship’s  cargo  as  they  may  rise. 

Also,  on  the  same  day',  Tuesday,  April  11 ; prompt  7th  of  July, 

DAMAGED  PEPPEIt. 


Per  Lord  Eldon 20  bags. 

Walthamstow.. 40  ditto. 

Travers 30  ditto. 

Castie  Eden 37  ditto. 

City  of  London 45  ditto. 

Earl  Camden 32  ditto. 

Earl  St.  Yincent.... 48  ditto. 

Lord  Nelson. , 70  ditto. 

Lord  Keith 185  ditto. 

Ocean 115  ditto. 


East  India  House,  Jan.  17,  1809. 

The  buyers  are  desired  to  take  notice,  that  the  sale  of  1,575  chests  Company’s  indigo,  and 
11,726  chests  of  indigo  in  private  trade  and  privilege,  which  stands  declared  for  the  13th  of 
March  not i,  is  postponed  until  Monday,  May  8;  and  that  the  prompt,  for  the  Company’# 
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irdico  will  be  on  Friday,  Aug.  22;  and  the  prompt,  for  the  private  trade  and  privilege, 
will  be  on  Friday,  the  7th  of  July.— Also,  that  4,795  chests  of  indigo,  in  private  trade  and 
privilege,  per  Duke  of  Montrose  and  the  other  ships  lately  arrived,  will  sold  with. the 
Vbove  • prompt  the  2pth  of  August : from  which  are  to  be  deducted  about  l,000ox  the  indigo 
per  the  Walpu-le ; which  being  damaged,  it  is  proposed  to  sell  as  soo»  as  possible.- 


SALES  OF  WEST  INDIAN  PRODUCE. 

December  20th  to  December  27th. 

716  hogsheads,  36  casks,  706  bags  Planta- 

tion  coffee . lrom  80s.  Od.  to  114s.  Od.  per  cwt 

68t  serons  Spanish,  Caracca,  and  Guatinaala  , ., 

' indigo.,  from  4s-9d-  t0  9s‘8d-  Per,b* 

5 barrels,  10  bags  Jamaica  white  ginger  .from  71.0s.  to  71.14s.  per  cwt. 

9 barrels,  97  ditto  Barbadoes  ditto from  41.  Is.  to  41.  7».  perewt. 

December  27th,  1808,  to  January  lOtft,  1809. 

422  hogsheads,  5 casks,  385  bags  Plantation  ...  .. 

coffee  from  80s.  On.  to  104s.  Od.  perewt. 

1 bag  ditto e‘  \6s-  >>ercw'’ 

94  bags  Barbadoes  ginger • • • • » 41.  Is.  per  cwt. 

161  b.*vs  Jamaica,  Tortola,  and  Carriacou  ,, 

0 cotton from  2s.  lid.  to  2s.  9d.  per.  lb. 

From  January  10th  to  January  17th. 

234  casks  Martinico  clayed  sugar,  for  home 

consumption. from  78s.  6d.  to  97s.  6d.  perewt. 

118  hogsheads.  3 casks,  149  bags  Plantation 

^ coffee from  80s'  0d’  t0  l08s'  6d-  Per  Cwt* 

2 chest,  2 serous  indigo ,rom  •^s-  0d‘  10  6s<  ld*  Per^* 

From  January  1 7th  to  January  21th. 

mot  10  *h.M.  per  cwt. 

93  hogsheads,  72  casks,  373  bags  coffee frem  5Qs.  6d.  to  99s.  Od.  perewt. 

4 casks,  17  bags  Jamaica  white  ginger  ....  from  71.  Os.  to  71.15s  perewt 

i'bt’E.bi,®.  *m  **•  “ 4 Kb. 

60  bags  bonded  pimento * * P 

Average  price  of  brown  or  Muscovado  sugar,  exclusive  of  tha  duties  of  customs  payable 
“ 0 r thereon : 

For  the  week  ending  Dec.  21,  1808.  was  49s.  3d.  per  cwt. 

For  the  week  ending  Dec.  28,  was  52s.  3d. 

For  the  wdek  ending  Jan.  4, 1809,  jvas  52s,  3^d. 

For  the  week  ending  Jan.  It,  was  :>2s.  4^d. 

For  the  week  ending  Jan.  18,  was  51s.  ld. 


* SALES  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCE. 

From  December  20th  to  December  27th. 

£,553  Buenos  Ayres  ox  and  cow  hides from  2^d. 

From  December  27,  1808,  to  January  3,  180 

6 casks  pearl  ashes,  3d  quality  

From.  January  3d  to  January  10th. 
115  bags  Demarara  cotton fr°m  2s.  5d. 

45  casks  pWl  ashes  fr°“*  71s’  0d< 

From  January  10 th  to  January  21th. 

566  barrels  pot  ashes .from  “**  f ' 

4jQl  barrels  pearl  ashes froln  61s-  9dl 


to 

9. 

5fd. 

per  lb. 

61s.  0d. 

per  cwt. 

to 

2s.  8d. 

per  lb. 

to 

72s.  Od. 

per  cwt. 

to 

85s.  9d. 

per  cwt. 

to 

84s.  Od. 

per  cwt. 

Current  Pric 

Alum,  English  - - ton  £ 2*2  o 0 to  23  o 
Aiuii^ods,  Ali<sot  - - cwt.  6,1b  o 6 5 
Ditto  .German  - - - 3 12  0 sib 

Ashes,  American  P«  t ---  3 5 0 4 4 

Diiro  Pear!  - --  300  4 2 

Barilla,  Prrtliagena  - - - - j 6 O 37 

Ditto  Sicily  - 2 12  o 2 15 

Ditto  Tcher!  fife  ---2100  2 15 

SJark,  Oak  British,  45  cwt.  L.  S3  o 0 3b  10 
Ditto  Foreign  - - - - 10  15  0 150 

Brandy,  Cngniac  - - - - gal.  I 3 0 1 4 

Ditto  Spanish-  - - --  --  0 If)  O 10 

Cnmphire,  refined  - --  lb.  073  07 

L)itt">  unrefined-  - cwt.  33  5 >0  34  0 

•Cochineal,  garbled  - - - - lb.  1 5 0 1 10 

Ditto  East  Indian  - - - o 4 3 0 6 

Coffee,  fine  ------  -cwt.  5 10  0 60 

l)i!  to  ordinary  - --  --  -400  4 10 

Ditto  Mocha  in  Time  - - - 19  15  0 $0  5 

Copperas,  Green  - - - - lb.  0 7 0 0 8 

Ditto  White  - - - - 1 IP  O .2  5 

Cotton-wool,  Surinam  - - - 0 3 0.  0 3 

.Ditto  Jamaica  - - - a 2 5 0 2 

Ditto  Smyrna  - --620  02 

Ditto  Bourbon  - --  034  03 

Ditto  Pernambucca  - 0 2 i.i  o 3 

Ditto  East  Indian  - - 0 1 4 0 1 

Currants,  Zani  - - - - cwt.  4 jo  o 4 15 

Deals,  Duntz.  Fir,  3 in.  40  f.  piece  3 8 0 3 10 

fpttr.  2V  3*j  - 0 0 0 0 0 

Ditto  2‘  30  - 0 0 0 0 0 

Elephants’ Teeth  1.  2.  3.  cwt.  30  0 0 34  0 

Ditto  4.  5.  6.  23  10  0 30  0 

Ditto  Scrivell  - - 16  0 <1  24  0 

Tigs,  Turkey  - --  --  - 3J30  50 

flax,  Riga ton  142  0 0 145  0 

Ditto  Petersburg,  12  head  140  0 0 142  10 
9Fustick,  Jamaica  - - - ton  18  0 0 19  0 

Ditto  Cuba  - - - - 21  10  0 23  10 

Calk.,  Turkey cwt.  5 10  0 7 12 

Ceneva,  Hollands  - - - gal.  110  I 3 

Ditto  English  - --  --  076  0 13 

-Ginger,  Jamaica,  White  cwt.  5 0 0 11  5 

Ditto  Black  - - 3 6 0 3 11 

Ditto  Barbadoes  - --  -430  48 

Ditto  East  Indian  ----  3 4. 0 40 

Cium  Arabic,  Turkey  - - cwt.  6 0 0 12  15 

Ditto  Seneca  - --  -4  18  0 5 15 

Ditto  Sandiaclt  - - - 7.  5 0 8 10 

Ditto  Tragacanth  - - 2-2  10  0 24  lo 

Ditto  Mastic  - - - lb.  0 5 8 06 

Hemp,  Riga  Rhine  - - toil  126  0 0 127  0 

JJitto  Petersburg  clean  - - lib’  0 0 127  0 
Ditto  East  Indian  - --  -84'  00  105  0 

Hides,  English'  • • - lb.  0 0 3J  0 0 
Ditto  Buenos  Acres  - --  003  00 

Ditto  Dutch  salted  ---  0 0 31  00 

Ditto  Spanish  - --  --  00  5£  00 

Imi-go,  Caiv.cc.  Flo.  Js&24  - 0 10  3 0 11 

Ditto  East  I ndian  Blue  & Purp.  0 S'  6 Oil 
Ditto  Brazil  - — - -0  5 6 06 

ffren,  Pig,  British,  - ton  7 0 0 90 

Ditto,  in  bars  - --  - 16  00  17  0 

Ditto  Swedish,  bars  - - - 23  0 0 24  10 

Ditto  Norway  -----  24  0 0 25  0 

Ditto  Archangel  - --  - 25  00  26  0 

Juniper  Berries,  German  cwt.  4 5 0 4 10 

Ditto  Italian  - --  400  44 

C,ead  in  pigs  - - - - fod.  43  0 0 0 0 

Ditto  red  -----  ton  4Q  0 0 4i  0 

Ditto  white  ------  54  0 0 56  0 

SAgnum  Vitae,  American  - - 10 .10  0 20  0 

Ditto  Tortola  - --  6 0 0 00 

X^gwojud,  Camp.  - - --  18  00  20  0 

Ditto  Hxmduras  Oh ipt  - 16  0 0 17  0 

Ditto  Unchipt  - uncertain 

Ditto  Jamaica  Chipt  - - 14  10  0 16  0 

Ditto  Unchipt  - uncertain 

Madder  Roots,  Smyrna-  cwt.  4 12  0 5 10 


es  of  Merchandize 


- - - - 0 17 


! Madder  Roots,  Dutch  Crop, cvt.fs  8 0 
Mahogany,  Honduras  - ft.  0 * 4 

Ditto  " Jamaica  - - - - 0 l 3 

Ditto  Hispaniola  ---015 
Molasses  ------  cwt.  1 19  6 

Oak  plank,  Dantzic,'  i . ...  ,k 

4 So  3 inch  S load  "00 
Oil,  ’Lucca  - 25  gal.  jar  sg  10  O. 
Ditto  Spermaceti  - - ton  105  0 0 
Ditto  Wiiale,  Greenland  37  0 0 
Ditto  Southern  - 40  0 0 

Ditto  Florence  - half  chest  4 0 0 

Opium,  Turkey  - - - - lb.  2 3 0 

Ordii  Ua,  Canary  - - - ton  225  0 0 

Ditto  Cape  dc  Verd  - - 123  0 0 
Ditto  Madeira  - - - - ioo  0 0 

Pimento  - --  --  -7b.  G20 

Pitch,  American  - - - cwt.  0-17  0 

Ditto  Stockholm  - - - - l 0 0 

Ditto  Archangel 
Quicksilver  -----  lb. 

Raisins,  Bloom  - - - - cwt.  5 U2  o 

Ditto  Malaga  -----  2 It)  0 

Ditto  Sun  - - --  --  -460 
Ditto  Muscadine  - - - - 7 0 0 

Rice,  Carolina  - --  --  -2180 
Ditto  East  Indian  - - - - 2 6 0 

Rum,  Jamaica  - - - - gal.  0 5 6 

Ditto- Leeward  -I.  - - - - 0 4 6 

Saltpetre,  East  India  Rough  cwt.  3 15  o 
Ditto  British  Refined  - - 4 2 0 
SheKach  - --  --  --  - 50  0 

Shumack,  Faro  - - - - .1  4 0 

Ditto  Malaga  - - - - 1 5 0 

Ditto  Sicily  *-  ---156 

Ditto  Oporto  - - - - 0 0 0 

Silk,  Thrown,  Piedmont  - lb.  3 4 0 
Ditto  Bergam  - - 3 0 0 

Silk,  Raw,  China,  3 M os.  Sm.  -000 
Ditto  6 ditto  - - 1 12  0 

Ditto  Bengal,  Sm.  Sk.  g.  - - 0 18  0 

Ditto  Novi  - - - - 2 2 0 

Ditto  Organzine  - - 1 18  0 

Sugar,  Jamaica  - - - C.  3 16  0 

Ditto  East  India  - - 3 8 0 

Ditto  Lumps  - - - 5 11  0 

Ditto  Single  Loaves  - 5 9 0 

Ditto  Double  Ditto  lb.  0 14 

Tallow,  English  - - - - cwt.  5 14  6 
Ditto  Russia,  candle,  white  - 5 JO  0 

Ditto,  yellow  5 6 0 

Ditto,  Buenos  Ayres  ---550 
Iar,  Archangel  - - - - B.  2 80 
Ditto,  Stockholm  - - - - 2 10  0 
Ditto,  American  - - - - 2 6 0 

Tin  in  blocks  -----  cwt.  5 18  0 

Ditto,  Grain,  in  blocks  - - 7 7 0 
Turpentine,  American  - - - 
Tobacco,  NTary  1.  yellow  - lb. 

Ditto,  Mid.  brown  - - - - 0 1 

Ditto,  Long  Leaf  - - - - 0 0 

Tobacco,  Vi rg.  York  River  lb.  o 1 

Ditto,  James  River  0 - - - 0 1 

Wax, -English  - - - - 
Ditto  Dantzic  - 
Ditto  African 

Ditto  American 

Whale-fins,  Greenland  - 

Ditto  S.  Fishery  - - 20  0 o 

Wine,  Red  Port  - - - pipe  75  0 0 

Ditto  Lisbon  -----  g5  0 () 

Ditto  Madeira  - --  --  74  00 
Ditto  Calcavella  - - 90  0 0 

Ditto  Sherry-  - - - butt  71  0 0 

Ditto  Mountain  - - - - 65  0 0 

Ditto  Vidonia  - - - hogs.  70  0 0 

Ditto, Claret  - - - 
Yarn,  Mohair-  - - - lb. 


2 /5 
240  0 
150  0 
1-18  0 


18  0 
1 7 0 


0 1 6 


Cwt.  15  15  0 

- - 15  0 O 

- - 9150 

- - 14  15  0 

ton  35  0 0 


0 I 10 
17  10  0 
15  15  0 
11  0 0 
15  10  0 
40  0 0 
22  10  0 
105  0 O 
95  0 0 
125  0 0 
100  0 9 

105  .a  q 
80  0 0 
70  O 0 85  0 0 

44  0 0 95  0 o 


PR  ICES 'OF 

Canal,  Dock,  Fire  Office,  Wirier  Forks,  and  Brewery  Shares. 

21  st  January,  1809. 

London  Dock  Slock  1 181.  per  cent. 

M est  Luna  ditto 1611.  per  cent. 

Lust  India  ditto . 12.il.  per  cent. 

Commercial  ditto  Ij.jI.  per  cent. 

Grand  Junction  Canal  Shares  ....1301.  per  share. 

Grand  Surrey  ditto 601.  per  share. 

llianies  and  Medway  ditto,  Old  shares  -Ijl.  Is'ew  at  61.  per  share  preiuiunj, 
Iieimeit  and  Avon  ditto 4l.  per  share  premium. 


Pyiess  of  Corn. — State- of  the  I Feather ^ 

GlobeFireandLi(eAssuranceSharesll2l.  per  cent. 

Albion  ditto 21.  per  cent,  premium. 

Hope  ditto 21s.  per  share  premium. 

Eagle  ditto Paf. 

Atias  ditto - par. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  41.  per  cent,  premium. 

Kent  ditto 45  guineas  per  share. 

London  Assuiance  Shipping -'ll  per  share. 

Hock  Life  Assurance 4s.  to  5s.  per  share  premium- 

Commercial  lload  'Slock 1161.  percent. 

London  Institution  — Ah ....  8-41.  per  share. 

.Surrey  ditto Sol.  per  share. 

South  London  Water-works  ..... .401.  per  share  premium. 

East  London  ditto 461  per  share  premium. 

West -Middlesex  ditto 261.  per  share  premium. 

Golden  Lane  Brewery 901.  per  share. 

Lower  Navigation  of  the  Medway, 

pays  51.  per  cent,  per  ann 901.  per  share. 

L.  WOLFE  ami  Co.  No.  9,  Change-alley,  Corn  mil. 


bZ 


AVERAGE 

MARITIME 


Wheat 

Rye 

Bari. 
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86 

8 

51 

6 

43 

2 
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86 

3 

00 

0 

44 

3 

Sussex 

82 

0 

00 

0 

48 

6 

Suffolk 

88 

2 

57 

7 

42 

4 
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6 

61 

4 

43 

4 
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87 

8 

59 

10 

68 

•11 
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90 
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67 
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46 

;■ 
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88 

2 

69 

9 

43 

0 
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97 

8 
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0 
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87 

1 

64 

4 45 

11 
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5 

60 
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5 
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2 

70 
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8 
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94 

9 

00 
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5 
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51 

8 
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3 
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88 
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PRICES  of  CORN  fioiu  January  7 to  January  14,  1009. 
COUNTIES.  1|  “INLAND  COUNTIES. 

Wheat 

90 

91  8 . 

84 

84  10 


Oats  I Beans' 

i 36  2155  10  | Middlesex 
1 35  6 SI  0 Surrey 

0 tlertlord 


Bedford 
i Huntingdon  86  10 
Northampt.  84  0 

Rutland  89 
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Nottingham  96 
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VARIATIONS  OF  BAROMETER,  THERMOMETER,  &c 


Dec  25  30.05 
26  29.86 
2T]  29.40 
28'  29.55 
29  2 9.41 
SO  29.49 
31  29.54 
1S0J 
Jan.  I1  29.53 
2r  29.41 

3 29.27 

4 29.55 
5.  29.60 
6'  29.47 
7j  29.25 
8 28.73 
9t  29.23 


Malketnatictil  Instrument  Maher  to 
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EACH  DAY’S  PRICE  OF  STOCKS  FOR  JANUARY',  1809. 
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TO  THE  PURCHASERS  OF 

THE  EUROPEAN  MAGAZINE. 

rT\HE  very  heavy  expense  lately  incurred  by  the- 
Proprietor  of  this  Work,  in  re-printing  deficient 
sheets,  to  complete  Sets,  compels  him,  though  reluc- 
tantly, to  place  an  advance  of  price  on  all  the  former 
Numbers.  In  order,,  however,  to  give  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  who  may  be  in  possession  of  incomplete 
Sets,  an  opportunity  of  perfecting  the  same  at  the  original 
Cost , the  rise  thus  respectfully  announced  will  NOT 
commence  till  THE  FIRST  OF  JULY,  1809:  after 
which  period,  all  Numbers  and  Volumes  will  be  raised 
to  the  present  advanced  prices.  It  is  proper  also  to 
observe,  that,  in  future,  no  Reprint  can  take  place,, 
on  account  of  the  enormous  charges  attending  such  an 
undertaking  : consequently,  complete  Sets  of  this  Work 
will  become  scarce  and  valuable. 

A few  Sets,  from  the  commencement  In  1782,  may 
be  now  had,  ready  bound,  or  prepared  for  binding. 

l.v/  March , 1809. 

~ ACKW O W L E DG M EIN TS  TdVoiiKESrOiNJJJKiViX  &c. 

We  take  this  opportunity  again  to  thank  a Constant  Reader  for  his  observations  and  cor- 
rections, which,  like  his  former,  shall  certainly  he  attended  to  : in  the  mean  time,  we  wish  to 
state,  that  a small  parcel  is  left  for  him  at  Mr.  Asperne’s. 

The  additional  pages  to  the  Pi  lg  n rw’s  Progress  abound  with  that  kind  ofhnmour  which 
marks  their  author  : the  characters  of  Good  Inten  t,  Christian, Zeai.,  witha  red  hot  poker, 
and  Herod,  the  beadle,  driving  the  children  from  their  ouh.es  and  apples,  are  admirably  de- 
signed ; but  as  the  satire  is  levelled  at  absurdities  which  do  not  exist  at  present,  we  must  de- 
cline its  publication. 

We  cannot  insert  any  articles  that,  under  the.  covert  of  religious  observation,  conceal  views- 
as  political  (though  not  clothed  in  such  elegant  language)'  as  any  that  are  developed  in  the 
writings  of  Bolingbrohc  or  the  letters  of  Junius, 

We  should  have  sooner  noticed  the  favour  of  W.  F.  R.  Gv  had  not  illness  prevented.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  say,  whether  “ a series  of  Essays,”  such  as  he  speaks  of,  will  do,  except 
we  see  some  specimens. 

The  Editor  has  an  aversion  to  being  addressed  in  something  like  verse.” 

The  existence  of  Sunday  newspapers  is  a thing  that  it  is  easier  to  lament  than  to  remedy. 
AVhen  the  subject  was  taken  up  before,  it  appeared  that,  according  to  the  idea  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Goverly,  “ Much  might  be  said  on  both  sides  hut  after  Lord  Belgrave  (the  present  Lord 
Grosvenor)  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  have  failed  in  their  attempt  to  repress  what  they,  with  pro- 
priety, deemed  an  enormity,  if  Juvenis  thinks  he  shall  succeed,  he  is  not  the  man  we  take 
iiim  for. 

After  contemplating  the  subject,,  we  can  hardly  think  (though  we  fully  agree  with  L.  M.  H. 
in  his  observations),  that  the  translations  of  parts  of  Klopstock’s  Messias  would  suit  our 
poetical  department. 

We  conceive  it  would  diffuse  over  our  Magazine  top  s-able  a tint,  to  publish  the  Observations 
on  the  Bills  of  Mortality  for  the  Parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch  ; though  we  are,  with  their 
ingenious  compiler,  fully  convinced,  that  if  they  were  made  up  in  the  same  manner  in  every 
parish  in  the  metropolis,  &c.  the- ad  vantages  to  police,  and  even  to  health,  would  be  consider- 
able. 

We  shall  reconsider  the  anecdote  of  5.  R. E.  and  also  Clericus  to  Mr.  Hall. 

The  part  of  the  tale  of  “ The  Child  of  the  Ocean  ; or,  the  Fisherman  of  Yorkshire,”  has- 
merit ; but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  suffer  two  novels-  to  float  down  our  periodical  stream  at- 
the  same  time. 

Many  articles  which  we  have  received  are  preparing  for  publication. 

In  answer  to  the  note  of  Mr.  K.  the  favour  of  liritannicus. shall  be  read  with  candour„and, 
rf  admissible,  inserted.  We  have  already  stated  the  reason- why  it  has  been  delayed. 


* 
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versts  ducunt  inaignibus  iitsi 


Grajuoen.e  reges. 

AFFECTED  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
subject  to  which  the  Portrait  that 
accompanies  this  notice  so  accurately 
points,  it  is  impossible  for  persons  whose 
minds  are  possessed  of  sensibility  to  re- 
press those  reflections  that  arise  from 
the  double  impulse  excited  by  the  bril- 
liant career  of  the  life,  and  the  true 
fortitude  and  resignation  displayed  in 
the  death,  of  the  late  Lieutenant-general 
Sir  John  Moore,  whose  fail  has  eli- 
cited lamentations  as  general  as  sincere 
in  the  bosoms  of  his  generous  country- 
men. 

Sentimcnt-s  of  sorrow  naturally  arise 
from  circumstance's  of  this  nature.  We 
observe  in  his  resemblance  a soldier 
trained  from  his  youth  to  arms,  who 
was  successful  in  his  initiatory  course, 
had  risen  to  the  highest  eminence  in 
his  profession,  was  revered  by  his  army, 
toyed  by  his  colleagues,  applauded  by 
Lis  country,  and  honoured  by  his  sove- 
reign. We  Lad,  therefore,  become  at- 
tached to  bis  fame,  and  anxious  for  his 
success.  In  the  general  approbation 
which  noble  actions  excite,  every  one 
feels  something  like  an  individual  par- 
tiality. We  view  a hero  in  the  light 
of  a relation,  and,  seeming  to  share 
Lis  fame,  glory  in  being  his  compa- 
triots. If  then,  alas ! he  falls,  we  feel  a 
more  than  common  grief  for  his  loss; 
and  without  giving  ourselves  time  to 
reflect  how  many  officers  equally  brave 
still  remain,  regret,  with  unavailing  la- 
mentations, that  part  of  our  national 
defence  which  is  so  suddenly  snatched 
from  us. 

'fids  is  cot  a mental  propension  pe- 


Statius,  Thebaid  vi. 

culiar  to  ourselves;  it  is  human  nature. 
It  was  frequently  displayed  by  the  Athe- 
nians, by  the  Thebans,  particularly  when 
Pelopidas  fell  in  battle,  and  occasion- 
ally by  all  the  nations  of  Greece.  This 
patriot  passion  was  also  strong  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  Romans.  It  burst  forth 
in  modern  times  on  the  fall  of  Turenne, 
and  on  other  similar  occasions;  and 
was  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner 
displayed  by  the  people  of  this  king- 
dom, in  consequence  of  the  deaths  of 
General  Woife  and  Admiral  Lord  Nel- 
son. Honours  to  the  deceased  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  less,  perhaps, 
as  a tribute  to  that  fame  which  already 
wants  no  means  of  expansion,  and  which 
indeed  has  expanded  mr,  far  beyond 
our  European  limits,  than  as  sympa- 
thetic offerings  of  respect,  calculated 
to  sooth  the  sorrow  of  the  survivors. 
We  consequently,  in  contemplating  the 
fall  of  the  late  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
John  Moore,  lament  that  his  funeral 
obsequies  were  not  more  solemnly  per- 
formed. We  caunot  help  mentally  view- 
ing the  honoured  remains  of  the  de- 
parted hero  buried  by  his  brother  offi- 
cers in  an  obscure  angle  of  the  fortress 
of  Corunna;  we  seem  to  behold  them 
during  the  sad  ceremony  with  arms 
reversed,  like  those  of  the  Grecian  chiefs 
alluded  to  in  our  motto,  and  ideally  feel 
the  impressions  which  they  felt  at  that 
awful  moment;  impressions  that  the 
virtue,  the  talents,  and  the  death  of 
their  late  commander,  at  once  com- 
bined to  produce,  and  which  they  have 
indeed  very  generally  excited. 

From  this  picture  let  us  endeavour  to 
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turn  the  eyes  of  our  readers  ; the  con- 
templation of  it  would  be  too  melan- 
choly, did  we  not  al  the  same  time 
derive  consolation  from  the  reflection, 
that  although  the  life  of  the  hero  who 
is  the  subject  of  it  was  comparatively 
ihort,  his  death  was  glorious,  lie  fell 
into  the  arms  of  victory,  and  finished 
bis  course  iu  a manner  that  will  enroll 
bis  name  in  the  annals  of  his  country 
among  those  superior  spirits  who,  at 
the  call  of  honour  and  humanity,  flew 
to  succour  the  distressed,  and  ardently- 
endeavoured  to  avenge  the  cause  ol 
■violated  royalty,  and  repress  the  horrors 
under  which  society  groaued,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  most  barbarous  system  of 
usurpation,  tyranny,  fraud,  rapine,  and 
aggression,  that  ever  before  devastated 
or  destroyed  the  nation?  of  the  Euro- 
pean world. 

funeral  orations  were  in  ancient  times 
a tribute  to  the  memory  of  heroes  that 
■was  always  paid  by  that  polished  people 
the  Athenians,  and,  subsequently,  by  the 
Homans,  In  these  eulogiums,  the  his- 
tory of  the  deceased  was  developed,  his 
actions  recorded,  and  his  virtues  placed 
in  every  amiable,  in  every  exalted  point 
of  view,  in  which  it  was  possible  for  in- 
genuity, stimulated  sometimes  by  friend- 
ship and  sometimes  by  consanguinity, 
to  place  them.  From  these  florid  de- 
clamations much  information  was  un- 
questionably to  be  gathered  ; hut  they 
are  complained  of,  both  by  Cicero*  and 
Xivy,+  for  abounding  too  much  with 
panegyric,  and  therefore  bemg  the  means 
of  falsify  ing  historical  details. 

In  this  country,  it  is  not  the  custom 
for  friends  or  relatives  publicly  to  la- 
ment, or  to  commemorate;  therefore, 
with  respect  to  posthumous  praise,  more 
impartiality  reigns.  Characters  are, 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,'  more 
pojrectly  delineated,  and  the  super- 
structure of  history  is  by  this  mean 
founded  on  thq  basis  of  truth. 

Adapting,  therefore,  our  present  ob- 
servations to  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
•we  must  state,  that  his  character  was 
too  conspicuous,  his  course  too  bril- 
liant, and  his  loss  is  loo  generally 
lamented,  to  suffer  that  literary  tri- 
bute -which  is  always  paid  to  exalted 
merit  to  be,  even  lor  an  hour,  with- 
held? Already,  from  the  source  above 
alluded  to,  have  accounts  of  his  life, 
lamentations  for  bis  death,  and  tributes 
fo  his  memory,  issued  in  a variety  of 


forms.  These  the  avidity  of  the  public, 
in  the  first  instance,  demanded ; and  the 
respect  of  his  friends,  in  the  second, 
supplied.  We  therefore,  m pursuing 
the  same  course,  have  little  more  to 
do  than,  from  the  variety  of  materials 
which  we  observe  are  accessible  to  us, 
to  collect  the  most  prominent  of  those 
circumstances,  the  records  of  which  are 
now  floating  on  the  stream  of  time, 
and,  arresting  their  progress  toward  the 
gulf  of  oblivion,  blend  them  together, 
and  compose  for  our  departed  hero  a 
literary ‘monument  that  will,  we  hope, 
convey  his  remembrance  to  posterity 
with  some  degree  of  correctness/ 

In  this  arduous  pursuit,  which,  im- 
pelled by  some  know  ledge  of  the  genius 
of  the  father,  aud  also  by  that  patriotic 
pride  which,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
occasions  us  to  exult  in  the  fame  of  the 
son,  we  are  ready  to  confess,  that  we 
have  not  only  taken  this  opportunity  to 
avajl  ourselves  ofthose  memorials  which 
the  overflow  of  individual  respect  has 
produced,  but  also  to  congratulate  his 
relatives  and  ourselves  that  his  fame 
docs  not  rest  entirely  upon  those,  but  is 
still  more  firmly  established  by  public 
documents,  which,  as  traits  of  profes- 
sional sensibility  and  national  applause, 
equally  conspicuous  and  honourable,  we 
shall  consequently  quote. 

To  recur  one  degree  in  the  ances- 
tors! line  of  our  lamented  general  Sir 
John  Moore,  we  must,  after  observing 
that  he  was  a native  of  Scotland,  a payt 
of  the  united  kingdom  whose  sons  have, 
during  the  last  and  (he  present  centu- 
ries, so  frequently  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  eminence  in  arts  and 
arms,  still  further  state,  that  his  grand- 
father, the  Itev.  Charles  Moore,  resided 
at  Stirling,  where  lie  was  a minister1  ot 
the  established  church.  To  speak  of  the 
clergy  of  Scotland  in  general,  is  to  name 
a boil v of  divines  equally  conspicuous 
for  their  piety,  their  learning,  and  their 
morals,  tor  those  talents  that  adorn, 
and  those  virtues  that  blandish  life. 
Among  these,  Mr.  Moore  was  revered 
for  the  simplicity  of  his  manners  and 
the  integrity  of  his  heart,  which  ren- 
dered his  character,  like  that  of  many 
of  his  countrymen,  in  a considerable 
degree  patriarchal. 

The  lather  of  our  hero,  the  late  Dr. 
Jobe  Moore,  was  born  in  tiic  year 
1?S0.  lie  received  the  rudiments  ot  his 
classical  education  in  the  manse  ot  his 
sire  ; whence  he  was,  however,  sent  for 
some  time  to  an  adjacent  school-,  and 
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thence  removed  to  the  university  of 
Glasgow. 

As  he  advanced  in  years  a profession 
became  necessary;  and  that  impulse 
which  has  obtained  the  appellation  ot 
genius  directed  him  to  the  study  of  the 
ichirurgical  and  medical  sciences,  which 
were  there  combined,  and  for  the  prac- 
tice of  which  his  college  pursuits  had 
leculiarly  qualified  him.  In  the  year 
7-47 , having  left  Scotland,  probably  «n 
account  of  the  recent  troubles,  he  be- 
came a surgeon’s  mate  in  the  army 
then  serving  in  Flanders ; in  which  si- 
tuation he  remained  until  the  general 
peace  in  the  year  1748.  In  consequence 
of  his  being,  by  this  termination  of  hos- 
tilities, discharged  from  military  duty, 
he  came  to  London,  where  he  resumed 
his  medical  studies.  He  afterwards  tra- 
velled to  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed 
surgeon  to  the  household  of  the  F.arl  ot 
Albemarly,the  English  ambassador,  with 
•whom  he  returned  to  England  ; and 
after  practising  some  time  in  his  native 
country,  finally  settled  in  London. 

Early'  iu  life.  Dr.  Moore  became 
united  to  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sinison,  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow.  By  this 
lady,  whose  character  is  extremely  ami- 
able, indeed  exemplary,  he  had  one 
daughter  and  five  sons ; the  eldest  of 
whom,  Jon v,  is  the  subject  of  this 
Memoir. 

This  excellent  officer  was  born  at 
Glasgow  about  the  year  1762,  and,  like 
I; is  father,  received  his  education  in  that 
city  : so  that  his  attachment  to  his  na- 
tive place  may  he  deemed  hereditary. 

Dr.  Moore,  though  singular  in  his 
mode  of  thinking,  and,  we  believe,  not 
an  absolute  enthusiast  with  respect  to 
tlie  infallibility  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, was  yet  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him,  as  a gentleman  of  un- 
bounded skill,  though  ot  contracted 
practice,  in  fact,  lie  was  much  more 
popular  as  a sagacious  traveller,  a man 
of  letters,  and  an  agreeable  writer,  than 
as  a physician;  though  in  the  latter 
character  he  was  by  some  families  not 
only  consulted  and  depended  ou,  but 
loved  and  esteemed  as  a friend. 

Among  his  patients,  many  ot  whom 
were  of  the  highest  classes  ot  society, 
the  late  Duchess  of  Argyie  had  such 
a reliance  upon  his  prolessional  skill 
and  general  knowledge,  that  she  re- 
quested ho  would  accompany,  her  son, 
Mic  late  Duke  Of  Hamilton  (who  seemed 
to  have  iu  his  constitution  a strong 


affection  toward  a pulmonary  consump- 
tion, the  disease  of  which  his  brother 
had  died),  in  his  tour  to  the  continent, 
in  the  situation  of  his  governor  and 
superintendant  of  his  health. 

Dr.  Moore  undertook  this  imnortant 
charge,  and,  during  the  course  of  five 
years,  administered  to  the  health  and 
inspected  the  conduct  of  that  young 
nobleman;  and,  whatsoever  might  be 
the  advantages  the  individual  might 
receive,  in  the  course  of  his  travels, 
from  his  tutor’s  care  and  attention, 
into  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
inquire,  it' is  certain,  that  ttiere  never 
was  a tour  that,  when  it  assumed  a 
literary  form,  produced  half  the  local 
and  moral  information,  and,  conse- 
quently, half  the  entertainment, to  the 
public.  The  ingenious  writer,  without 
troubling  himself  or  his  readers  with 
any  deep  reftectious  or  abstruse  dis- 
quisitions respecting  the  objects  that  he 
describes,  places  them  in  new  points  of 
view,  dresses  them  in  a'  diction  most 
admirably  adapted  to  their  discrimina- 
tion, and,  from  a combination  of  the 
useful  with  the  agreeable,  has  pro- 
duced a variety  of  scenes,  and  detailed  a 
variety  of  events,  local  observations, 
&c.  which  either  attract  the  fancy,  or 
lay  strong  hold  of  the  feelings,  and, 
therefore,  are  either  extremely  amusing 
or  highly  interesting. 

Combining  all  the  circumstances  al- 
luded to,  it  was  of  peculiar  advantage 
to  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  that 
he  had  in  this  excursion  the  happi- 
ness of  attending  his  father;  because 
under  paternal  inspection,  while  his 
ideas  were  expanded,  his  morals  were 
preserved. 

In  the  course  of  this  tour,  he  had 
opportunities  afforded  him  of  acquiring 
a thorough  knowledge  of,  and  facility 
in  speaking  the  languages  of  the  conti- 
nent; of  being" introduced  into  .the  most 
polished  society  ; of  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  men,  of  manners,  and  opi- 
nions : influenced  by  his  able  instructor, 
lie  was  taught  to  consider  Europe  as 
a large  academy,  and,  of  course,  de- 
rived improvement  from  every  change 
of  situation.  We  have  often  retiected, 
that  this  desultory^  kind  of  education, 
these  peregrinatorysfudics,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  pupils,  like  the  disciples  of 
the  peripatetidi-pliilosophers, 

“ Find  tongues  in  trees;  books  in  the  run- 
ning brooks ; 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything;” 
is  most  admirably  calculated  to  become 
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the  precursor  of  a military  life  : it 
awakens  comparative  reflections ; adapts 
both  the  constitution  and  the  habits  of 
mind  to  sudden  changes  of  situation  ; 
sometimes  brings  tile  youth  acquainted 
with  difficulties,  and  even  with  dangers ; 
infuses  the  germ  of  philosophical  ex- 
perience into  his  intellectual  system  ; 
and,  above  all,  familiarizes  him  to  the 
sphere  of  life,  and  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  people  with  whom,  or 
against  w hom,  lie  is  in  future  destined 
to  act. 

This  initiation  of  Mr.  John  Moore, 
therefore,  as  we  have  observed,  in  a 
great  degree  smoothed  the  passage  to- 
ward the  profession  of  which  he  after- 
wards became  so  conspicuous  a member 
and  so  great  an  ornament.  He,  conse- 
quently, entered  the  army  early  in  life  ; 
his  ardour  surmounted  those  difficulties 
which  always  occur  to  the !i/ro  in  every 
undertaking;  his  talents  facilitated  his 
progress ; and  as  he  possessed  the  pa- 
tronage of  two  of  the  principalyfamilics* 
in  Scotland,  his  military  promotion  w as, 
what  may  be  termed,  rapid. 

After  passing  through  all  the  inter- 
mediate degrees,  he,  at  length,  became 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  52d  regiment 
of  foot ; in  1801,  he  obtained  the  colo 
nelcy  of  the  same  ; and,  in  1802,  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general. 
At  this  period  we  also  learn  that  he 
was  in  the  honourable  situation  of  a 
representative  for  a district  ot  Scotch 
boroughs!  in  the  British  Parliament. 

To  recur  to  the  active  services  of  the 
late  General  Sir  John  Moore,  we  must 
observe,  that  the  first  opportunity  that 
was  afforded  him  for  the  display  of  his 
military  talents,  was  in  the  expedition 
to  Corsica.  At  this  island  he  was  em- 
ployed in  various  situations.  He  was 
iirst  deputed  to  inquire  into  the  slate  of 
the  country : in  this  arduous  disquisition 
he  was  joined  with  Major  Koehler ; and 
these  officers  executed  their  task  so 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  com- 
mander-in-chief, that  he  acted  entirely 
upon  their  representation. 

At  the  siege  of  Calvi,  June  19.  1795, 
a variety  of  impediments  occurred  ; the 
resistance  was  commensurate  to  the  fury 
of  the  attack  ; the  effusion  of  blood  was 
great;  notwithstanding  which,  lie  en- 
tered the  town  at  the  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish grenadiers;  and  such  was  their  ar- 
dour, that  they  carried  every  thing  before 
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them.  Lieutenant-general  Stuart,  wh* 
commanded  the  rear,  who  had  from  an 
eminence  witnessed  the  scene  of  glory 
in  which  his  countrymen  had  been  en- 
gaged, in  the  enthusiasm  of  that  victo- 
rious moment,  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Moore,  ia 
the  presence  of  the  conquerors,  while 
the  air  resounded  with  their  joyful  ac- 
clamations.* 

Before  the  commander-in-chief  left 
the  island,  which  he  did  to  the  regret  of 
all  the  inhabitants,  he  recommended 
Lieutcnant-coIoncI  Moore,  now1  invested 
with  the  rank  of  adjutant-general,  as  a 
proper  officer  to  succeed  him.  In  this 
situation,  the  new  commander  is  said  to 
have  performed  what  was  deemed  no 
very  easy  task,  namely,  to  have  ac- 
quired and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  natives.  He  was,  however,  soon 
after  recalled:  a circumstance  which 
has  been  thought  very  fortunate,  both 
w'ith  respect  to  his  feelings  and  to  his 
fame. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he 
was,  by  the  Dui>e  of  York,  who  seems 
to  have  been  impressed  with  a high 
opinion  of  his  military  talents,  selected 
to  serve  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
in  that  important  expedition  to  the 
West  Indies  which  arrived  at  the  island 
of  Barbadoos  early  in  the  year  1796. 
Here  lie  obtained  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  ; and,  connected  with  his  friend 
Brigadier-general  Hope,  reduced  the 
island  qf  St.  Lucia  ; which,  after  he 
bad  repulsed  the  enemy,  who  made  a 
sally  from  the  Vigie , surrendered  to 
the  British  arms.  May  25,  1796. 

After  a campaign  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  gene- 
rally deemed  successful,  Brigadier  gene- 
ral Moore  returned  to  Europe,  with  his 
commander-in-chief.  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie. Of  this  truly  excellent  officer 
lie  -obtained  t lie  full  confidence;  and 
therefore  lie  was  by  him  selected  to 
second  him  in  the  expedition  to  Hol- 
land. The  Dutch  evacuated  the  Uel- 
dor,  August  28,  1799  ; but  although 
this  was  a splendid,  it  ultimately  proved 
a fruitless  attempt  to  rescue  the  an- 
cient allv  of  tins  kingdom  from  the 
unjust  domination  of  Trance.  In  the 


* The  acnera!,  in  his  despatch  announcing 

ibis  event, **tviiich  happened  August  iO,  1795, 
einnnc-ralestheservicesal  Lieutenant-colonel* 
Mows  and  Wanchope,  Captain  Serecold  of 
(he  navy,  who  was  uniortnuately  killed  by  4> 
Cimuoy-sliot,  aiul  jiiany  other  oltkcre. 


* Those  of  Argyle  and  Hamilton, 
t Lanerk,  Linlithgow,  and  IV-e files. 
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course  of  this  service,  he  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  attack  upon  the  Eng- 
lish, September  tO,  1799,  a few  days 
antecedent  to  the  arrival  of  the  Duke 
of  York. 

The  next  public  duty  to  which  the 
active  life  of  Major-general  Moore  was 
devoted,  was  the  expedition  to  Egypt. 
In.  this  most  arduous  service  he  had, 
indeed,  a more  extensive  sphere  of 
action,  and,  consequently,  a more  am- 
ple scope  afforded  him  to  establish  his 
character  as  an  able  and  excellent  otB- 
cer.  The  duty,  like  the  climate,  was  in 
some  degree  new'  to  the  British  forces. 
Military  tactics  must  vary  with  atmo- 
spheric variations  and  local  circum- 
stances i they  must  be  adapted  not  only 
to  physical,  but  to  moral,  nay  to  ad- 
ventitious causes  and  exigencies.  Of  his 
being  possessed  of  every  requisite  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  a soldier,  conco- 
mitant to  tliese  observations,  he,  at  the 
period  when  lie  commanded  the  dis- 
embarkation of  our  troops,  displayed 
the  most  irrefragable  proofs.  His  sys- 
tematic regulation  when  he  marshalled 
his  men  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Alexan- 
dria, was  considered  as  such  a master- 
piece of  generalship,  that  it  is  said  to 
have  elicited  the  praise  even  of  Buona- 
parte himself;  but  as  the  conduct  of  his 
eulogist  was  soon  after  the  subject  of 
universal  execration,  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  our  lamented  hero  would  have  dis- 
dained to  borrow  fame  from  his  com- 
mendation. 

In  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  which  oc- 
curred four  days  after  the  French  had, 
ia  the  vain  ostentation  of  republican 
rhodomontade,  issued  orders  to  their 
troops  to  drive  the  English  into  the 
lake  of  Maadie,  it  is  well  known,  that 
those  vain-glorious  and  presumptuous 
boasters  were  defeated  iu  every  direc- 
tion. But  if  the  action  was  fatal  to 
them,  it  was*  in  one  point  of  view, 
equally  so  to  this  country  ; for  although 
victory  perched  upon  the  British  stand- 
ard, it  was,  in  Ihe  fall  of  the  gallant 
commander-in-chief.  General  Sir  Baiph 
Abercrombie,  almost  thought  to  he  too 
dearly  acquired.  In  this  battle,  Major- 
general  Moore  was,  whild  leading  Ihe 
reserve  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  also 
wounded.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  un- 
fortunate accident,  his  spirit  'may  .lx* 
said  l®  have  burst  its  corporeal  band- 
ages; for  immediately  after  he  is  re- 
presented as'  having  been  employed  in 
the  siege  of  Cairo,  and  upon  the  sur- 
ren  der  of  t la  a t ’iiiipor  taut  c it  y , Uo-iii  i - 
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nated  to  escort  the  French  troops  to 
the  place  of  their  embarkation ; in 
consequence  of  which  the  English  con- 
querors were  left  in  full  and  undisturbed 
possession  of  Egypt. 

On  the  return  of  General  Moore  to 
England,  his  majesty,  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  his  services,  and  of  his 
meritorious  sufferings,  tl  eir  result,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood and  the  order  of  tlie  Bath.  At 
this  period,  he  was  constantly  employed 
on  the  staff  of  the  army,  and  com- 
manded at  Shorncliff,  in  Kent : a situa- 
tion at  all  times  important,  but  then 
rendered  most  particularly  so  to  him, 
by  his  having  before  him  the  hostile 
operations  of  the  enemy’s  coast,  and 
being  actually  in  view  of  one  of  their 
camps. 

If  the  expedition  to  Sweden,  where  her 
had  the  chief  command,  had  not  that 
satisfactory  termination  which  Hie  po- 
litical sensibility  of  the  nat  ion  expected  , 
its  failure  is  believed  to  have  proceeded 
from  circumstances  that  he  could  not 
direct,  and  events  which  he  could  not 
contrmil. 

The  transactions  that  have  occurred 
in  Spain  are  too  recent,  the  records 
of  til  cm  have  been  read  with  too  muck 
avidity,  and  the  impression  which  they 
have  made  upon  the  public  mind  is  too 
indelible,  to  reader  a detail  of  them  ne- 
cessary in  this  brief  notice. 

When  contemplating  an  Individual 
memoir,  if  the  mind  is  induced,  by  flo- 
rid description  and  literary  excursion, 
to  wander  over  too  wide  a field,  it  fre- 
quently, as  images  crowd  upon- it,  loses 
sight  of  ihe  principal  object.  We  know, 
that  t lie  retreat  of  the  army  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Moore 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  leu 
thousand  Greeks  under  Xenophon  in 
ancient,  and  that  of  Moreau  in  modern 
times : the  former,  it  has  been  truly 
said,  conducted  his  troops  through  ihe 
territories  of  a cowardly  and  effeminate 
people;  while  the  latter  traversed  it 
country  inhabited  by  one  of  the  most 
warlike  nat  ions  in  the  universe:  yet 
although  these  are,  generally  .speaking, 
the  great  and  distinguishing  features 
of  ttiesc  two  celebrated  retreats,  that 
which  was  so  recently  effected  in  I he 
Sale  General  - Moore  most  essentially 
differs  from  either,  in  its  grand  prin- 
ciples, namely,  first,  that  of  requiring, 
from  local  and  military  circumstance-, 
far  greater  skill,  ami  being  aliei  del 
withrfar  greater  difficulty  ami  danger  - 
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secondly,  iu  its  being  eflcctcd  through  a 
continual  series  of  war  (are,  and  ended 
by  a decisive  and  glorious  victory  : 
thirdly,  it  differs  from  both  in  the  ha- 
rassed slate  of  the  retreating  army, 
abandoned  by  its  allies ; and,  fourthly, 
iu  the  force  and  situations;)!' the  enemy. 
Upon  all  these  circumstances  we  could 
observe,  were  we  inclined  to  classical 
and  historical  comparison  : but  this,  as 
it  would  in  some  instances  be  unplea- 
sant, we  rejoice  to  find  is  by  no  means 
necessary.  Yet  as  this  well-conducted 
retreat  of  the  British  troops,  and  subse- 
quently their  glorious  conquest  of  a 
French  army  in  number  greatly  their 
superior  (events  astonishing  in  them- 
selves, and  strongly  indicative  ot  na- 
tional hero. sin  and  national  persever- 
ance), will,  one  day,  most  unquestion- 
ably form  prominent  features  iu  the 

history  of  this  country,  indeed  in  those 
of  h pain , of  France,  and  of  Europe,  we 
shall,  in  order  to  preserve  materials 
which  may  be  important  to  future 
writers,  quote  an  interesting,  and,  we 
believe,  correct  detail  of  those  particu- 
lars to  which  we  have  alluded,  said  to 
have  been  communicated  by  an  officer 
attached  to  the  British  array  during 
the  whole  of  that  awful  period. 

“ The  whole  of  the  retreat,  from  the 
vapidity  of  it,  from  tire  badness  of  the 
roads,  from  the  frequent  want  of  provi- 
sions, and  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  was  extremely  harassing;  as 
far,  however,  as  Villa  Franca,  the  troops 
kept  very  well  together.  From  Villa 
Franca  to  Lugo, nearly  seventeeulcagues 
(a  league  is  rather  more  than  four  Eng- 
lish miles),  the  army  marched,  it  may  be 
said,  almost  without  halting;  at  least 
they  halted  only  for  a few  hours;  Lie 
cavalry  were  only  twenty-six  hours  in 
effecting  it;  out  of  which  time  they 
were  twenty  two  hours  on  horseback  : 
this  occasioned  great  straggling  iu  the 
infantry,  and  the  loss  ot  an  immense 
number  ot  horses  to  the  cavalry-  f he 
enemy’s  cavalry  constantly  hung  on  the 
rear-guard,  anil  made  prisoners  great 
numbers  of  the  stragglers.  In  some 
cases  they  either  shot  or  stabbed  them. 
Whenever  the  army  halted  to  rest,  a 
skirmish  generally  ensued,  which,  of 
course,  added  greatly  to  the  fatigues 
of  the  rear  guard,  and  indeed  the  army 
in  general;  for  a skirmish  was  gene- 
rally soon  followed  by  a movement  of 
the.  whole.  On  arriving  at  Lugo,  Sir 
John  Moore  found  his  army  m such  a 
complete  stale  of  disorganization,  that 


a halt  was  absolutely  necessary  ; a brisk 
skirmish  having  taken  place  the  day 
after  his  arrival  here,  Sir  John  concluded 
it  was  the  forerunner  of  au  attack  on 
the  following  (lay,  and  ori  the  7th  of 
January  he  took  up  a position  with  his 
army,  in  which,  on  the  Sib,  he  expected 
the  enemy  to  give  him  battle.  But,  it  is 
supposed,  front  their  uot  feeling  them- 
selves strong  enough  (although  they  had 
a considerable  number  of  infantry  up,as 
was  easily  seen;  the  anrties  being  posted 
on  opposite  hills  iu  sight  of  eachother), 
they  declined  it.  On  the  night,  there- 
fore, of  the  same  day,  the  army  again 
commenced  their  retreat;  and  ffom 
hence  to  Corunna,  the  straggling-  be- 
came excessive.  The  men  were  almost 
worn  out  when  they  commenced  their 
march ; in  many  instances  they  had 
wanted  provisions;  some  regiments  had 
even  received  no  bread  for  one,  two,  or 
three  days;  the  roads  were  ancle  deep 
in  mud,  and  nearly- half  of  the  soldiers 
were  without  shoes.  Many  were  falling 
sick  from  these  causes,  and  from  their 
having  been  constantly  exposed  to  the 
bad  weather ; and  there  were  no  means 
of  bringing  these  poor  fellows  on.  The 
consequence's  of  all  this  were,  that  every 
house  and  every  village  on  the  road 
became  full  of  these  poor  wretches. 
Threats  and  entreaties  mi  the  part  of 
the  cavalry  that  formed  the  rear  guard 
were  equally  in  vain.  Whether  they 
died  by  the  road-side,  or  b’y  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  they  said,  was  the  same 
to  them,  and  some  thousands  were  con- 
s quenllv  left  to  their  fate.— (Lieutenant- 
"•eueral  "Fraser’s  division  suftered  most 
particularly,  in  consequence  of  having 
marched  from  Lugo,  eight  leagues  on 
the  road  to  Vigo,  where  it  should  seem 
as  if  the  army  were  first  intended  to 
embark,  and  where  every  arrangement 
was  made  for  that  purpose,  and  which 
determination  was,  it  was  supposed, 
o-iven  up  on  account  of  the  badness 
of  the  roads  for  artillery.)— -The  loss 
in  this  way  is  said,  during  the  retreat,  to 
have  amounted  to  four  or  five  thou- 
sand. No  words  can  describe  the  scenes 
of  misery  that  presented  themselves. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  worn  out 
with  fatigue ; some  actually  dead,  and 
others  dying  by  the  road-side,  and  many 
sharing  the  same  fate  in  houses,  whilst 
at  every  ten  yards  horses  and  mules 
dead  and  dying  presented  themselves. 
These  evils  might  possibly,  in  a great 
measure,  have  becu  prevented,  had  the 
retreat  bcca  less  rapid  ; had  the  roads 
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in  the  mountains  been  broken  up,  so  as 
to  impede  the  march  of  the  enemy  ; 
had  the  engineers  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing the  bridges,  in  doing  which  they 
failed  in  most  instances ; and  had  the 
strong  passes  been  disputed.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  matter  of  opinion  ; and  the 
information  received  by  Sir  John  Moore 
respecting  the  force  of  the  enemy  must 
have  decided  him  in  his  movements. 
He  was  himself  indefatigable  ; he  had 
great  difficulties  to  contend  with  ; and, 
whatever  were  the  misfortunes  of  tlfe 
army,  it  may  be  with  truth  asserted, 
that  his  great  anxiety  was  to  do  that 
which  he  thought  would  most  contri- 
bute to  secure  its  re-embarkation,  which 
was,  of  course,  become  his  sole  object 
from  the  commencement  of  his  retreat. 

“ With  respect  to  the  force  of  the 
enemy  following  the  array,  great  .differ- 
ences of  opinion  were  eutertained.  Some 
thought  it  but  inconsiderable;  whilst 
others,  who  knew  the  French  belter 
than  to  suppose  they  would  trust  a 
small  corps  in  a mountainous  country, 
thought  otherwise.  The  statements  of 
the  prisoners  were,  that  two  corps  d’ar- 
mee,  under  Soult  and  Junot,  advanced 
from  Carrion  and  Sahlanha;  whilstXey, 
with  his  corps,  accompanied  by  Napo- 
leon in  person,  advanced  from  Madrid. 
Some  asserted,  there  was  a fourth  corps 
following  Junot.  A corps  d’armee  con- 
sists of  f rom  20  to  25,000  men  ; some 
are  even  stronger.  Ney’s  was  .30,000, 
of  which  10,000  were  of  the  Imperial 
guard.  Their  cavalry,  it  was  supposed, 
amounted  to  nearly  10,000.  Ney  scorps, 
however,  was  thought  not  to  have  ad- 
vanced further  than  Bcnavente,  and  to 
have  detached  the  force  at  present 
marching  into  Portugal.  So  that  the 
number  altogether  following  the  Bri- 
tish was  probably  from  .30  to  35,000 
men  ; the  British  army  did  not  amount 
to  20  or  22,000  effetlive  and  fit  for  duty, 
even  at  Astorga.  On  the  retreat,  they 
■were  considerably  reduced,  as  before 
stated;  and  Major-general  Altcn,  with 
4,000  men,  had  been  detached  by  Or  case 
to  cover  the  flank  of  the  army  in  re- 
treating, ami  embark  at  Vigo.  So  that 
on  the  arrival  of  tile  British  at  Corunna, 
the  effective  force  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded 12  or  13,000  men.  No  support 
whatever  could  possibly  be  expected 
from  the  Marquis  de  Romaua  and  his 
army,  or  rather  armed  mob  : he  passed 
the  British  rear-guard  at. Astorga,  with, 
it  was  said/upwards  of  20,000  men,  and 
marched  upon  OrenVe.  How  little  the 
Lunq/.  -t/ag  l ul.  L V.  teb.  ISod, 
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British  trusted  to  the  exertions  of  this 
force,  is  to  he  discovered  by  its  being 
thought  necessary  to  send  General  Alien 
by  nearly  the  same  route.  In  effect, 
nothing  could  be  hoped  for  from  the 
Spanish  army  ; and  it  was  very  early 
perceived  how  much  government  had 
been  deceived  by  the  representations 
respecting  it,  and  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try in  general. 

“ The  day  following  that  on  which 
the  army  reached  Corunna,  a sharp  skir- 
mish took  place  at  the  bridge  of  Burgo, 
where  the  reserve  was  posted  under 
Major-general  the  Hon.  E.  Paget.  On 
the  same  evening  he  retired,  and  took 
up  a position  about  two  miles  in  front 
of  Corunna,  to  which  General  Sir  David 
Baird’s  and  General  Hope’s  divisions  ad- 
vanced. General  Fraser,  with  his  divi- 
sion, was  posted  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  whole,  and  rather  in  the  rear;  and 
the  reserve,  the  next  day,  were  quar- 
tered in  cottages  in  the  rear  of  General 
Sir  David  Baird  and  General  Hope. 
Tliecavalry  and  artillery  had  commenced 
embarking,  leaving  a few  meu  only  for 
picquet  duty,  and  two  brigades  of  guns. 
On  the  15th,  a general  attack  on  the 
British  outposts  took  place,  probably 
for  the  sake  of  drawing  out  the  array, 
and  observing  their  position  and  force  ; 
which  might  he  easily  done,  as  the 
heights  occupied  by  the  enemy  imme- 
diately commanded  those  on  which  the 
English  were.  In  consequence  of  this 
affair,  a general  attack  was  expected 
early  on  the  following  day  ; but  no 
movements  were  visible  in  the  enemy’s 
lines,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all.  , The 
attack  was  the  more  to  be  expected, 
because  an  English  woman  arrived  in 
the  town,  who  had  been  a prisoner  with 
the  French  army.  She  brought  a mes- 
sage, she  said,  from  General  Junot  to 
Sir  John  Moore,  to  say  that  he  was  ar- 
rived with  the  army  from  Portugal. 
About  one  o’clock  a general  bustle  was 
perceived  ; and  shortly  after  the  out- 
posts were  forced,  and  a heavy  dis- 
charge of  artillery  commenced.  Every 
one  immediately  saw  that  a general 
attack  was  at  hand,  and  the  whole  army 
was  accordingly  drawn  out;*  whilst  the 
French  artillery  were  answered  by  the 
British,  but  not  with  such  effect  as 


* “ The  reason  why  the  attack  commenced 
so  late,  was  afterwards  discovered  to  have 
been  owing  to  the  French  waiting  for  a re- 
inforcement of  7,000  men  and  eight  piece?, 
which  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  Kith, 
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might  be  wished  for ; owing,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  commanding  position 
of  the  French  ; in  the  second,  to  the 
principal  part  of  the  British  guns  having 
been  embarked,  and  their  places  having 
been  supplied  by  Spanish,  for  which, 
through  some  mistake,  there  was  a want 
of  proper  ammunition.  The  British  in- 
fantry, however,  were  regardless  of  this 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  whose  attack 
was  chiefly  directed  against.  Sir  David 
Baird’s  division,  where  was  the  weak 
part  of  the  British  line,  and  against 
which  they  advanced  in  three  columns, 
two  of  which  were  very  strong.  To 
these  were  opposed  the  4th,  26th,  42d, 
50th,  and  8 1st  regiments,  and  theguards. 
Nothing  could  exceed  their  gallantry,  in 
receiving  and  repelling  the  attack.  The 
enemy  were  soon  driven  from  the  hill 
occupied  by  the  British,  up  which  they 
had  in  part  advanced,  and  were  fol- 
lowed half  way  up  that  occupied  by 
themselves,  where  their  guns  were 
posted ; at  which  the  50th  and  42d 
immediately  dashed,  and  which  were 
saved  only  by  being  withdrawn. 

“ A village  at  the  foot  of  a hill, 
full  of  French  infantry,  was  three  times 
attacked  by  the  50th,*  supported  by  the 
guards,  and  at  length  carried  with  im- 
mense slaughter  to  the  enemy,  and  not 
without  a loss  to  the  50th  of  two  majors 
and  three  lieutenants,  with  nearly  a 
hundred  men  killed,  and  several  offi- 
cers and  a considerable  number  of  men 
wounded.*  On  the  right  of  this  village 
the  52d  and  rifle  corps  had  been  en- 
gaged, and  had  actually  followed  the 
enemy  up  the  hill.  The  British  left, 
being  very  strongly  posted,  had  not 
been  attacked,  otherwise  than  by  a 
cannonade.  In  the  evening,  however, 
the  14th  foot  posted  there,  finding  the 
French  had  occupied  a village  in  their 
front  in  considerable  force,  gallantly 
dashed  into  it  with  the  bayonet,  and 
drove  them  from  it.  Night  coming  on 
put  an  end  to  this  affair,  in  which  the 
enemy  were  decidedly  defeated  in  their 
purpose  of  turning  the  British  right, 
and  with  a loss  infinitely  greater  than 


* “ During  the  brittle,  one  of  the  imperial 
eagles  was  taken  by  the  50th  regiment. 
They  are  made  to  screw  into  a short  pole, 
and  correspond  with  our  standards  \\  rieit, in 
danger  of  being  lost  they  unscrew  them, 
and  they  are  easily  hidden  or  made  away 
with.  It  is  a curious  circumstance,  that  at 
me  battle  of  Vimiera  this  regiment  took  u 
pole;  zraij  a*,  that  of  Corunna,  an  eagle. 


that  of  their  opponents.  The  advnnce 
of  the  British  remained  nearly  a mile  in 
front  of  the  position  they  had  occupied 
previous  to  the  attack:  a fact  which 
must  speak  for  itself,  and  which  is 'in  as 
little  dauger  of  controversion  as  of  con- 
tradiction. 

v‘  However,  leaving  this  to  :Js  fate,  it 
must,  to  continue  this  disastrous  tale,  he 
observed,  that  of  the  actual  loss  of  the 
British  in  it,  no  correct  account  can  pro- 
bably ever  be  received.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  amounted  to  7 or  800,  or  even 
more.  That  of  the  enemy  was  con* 
siderably  greater.  The  army  com- 
menced* its  retreat  for  embarkation  at 
eleven  o’clock  that  night,  bringing  off 
all  such  of  the  wounded  as  were  in  a 
state  to  be  moved.  The  others,  with 
the  French  wounded,  remained  on  the 
field.  • 

“ Sir  John  Moore  received  his  wound 
during  the  heat  of  the  action,  w hen  near 
the  50th  regiment.  It  was  from  a can- 
non shot  in  the  left  breast,  which  laid  it 
open  and  shattered  his  shoulder.  He 
fell  immediately  from  his  horse,  and  did 
not  alter  a muscle  of  his  couutenance ; 
but  coolly  looking  at  the  wound,  re- 
marked, that  assistance  was  useless  ; 
and  desired  an  officer  standing  by,  who 
had  proffeped  it,  to  send  to  General 
Hope — Sir  David  Baird,  the  second  in 
command,  having  been  previously 
wounded.  Sir  John  was  soon  after  car- 
ried off  the  field  in  a blanket,  by  six 
soldiers.  While  thus  conveying  to  his 
quarters,  he  inquired  if  the  enemy  were 
repulsed;  and  on  being  informed  they 
were,  lie  said,  ‘ I am  happy — it  is 
of  little  consequence  whether  I live 
or  die.’  After  his  arrival  at  Corunna, 
he  gave  s<nne  directions  as  to  his  pa- 
pers, &c. ; and  he  remarked,  that  he  had 
always  served  zealously,  and  lie  hoped 
his  country  would  approve  of  what  he 
had  done  ; and  that  lie  should  die  ns 
he  had  always  wished  to  do.  He  soon 
after  observed,  that  he  felt  so  strong, 
he  feared  his  sufferings  would  last  long  ; 
but  in  less  than  three  minutes  from  that 
time  he  breathed  his  lust.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  his  perfect  composure 
of  countenance,  and  calmness  oi  man- 
ners in  conversation,  never  forsook 
him ; although  his  sufferings,  as  was 
evident  to  all  around  him,  must  have 
been  very  great.  He  died  as  he  had 
always  lived,  a truly  gallant  and  brave 
soldier.” 

This  character  the  various  enterprises 
in  which  be  had  been  engaged  wi.il" 
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accurately  discriminate,  and  the  general 
activity  of  his  life  will  fully  evince. 
Though  behaving  with  the  greatest  ten- 
derness and  humanity  toward  his  men, 
he  >is  still  said  to  have  been  a complete 
disciplinarian  : propeusious  and  quali- 
ties by  no  means  incompatible.  As  he 
was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  mili- 
tary profession,  he  gave  a proof  of  his 
attention  to  -its  minutia?,  by  the  pains 
he  took  to  form  the  52d  regiment, 
of  which  he  was  colonel.  Under  his 
inspection,  this  corps  was,  through  the 
whole  line,  considered  as  a pattern : 
its  discipline  and  manoeuvres  studied  as 
principles  ; and  its  whole  system  deemed 
the  perfection  of  military  science. 

Of  the  professional  merits  and  ex- 
alted character  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  John  Moore,  there  has  been, 
there  can  be,  but  one  sentiment  ; a 
sentiment  which  is,  as  has  been  ob- 
verved,  very  generally  felt,  and  which 
has  excited  the  keenest  sensations  of 
sorrow  for  his  fall.  How  this  unfor- 
tunate event  lias  affected  his  brave  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  in  what  manner 
his  loss  was  deplored  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, will,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, he  seen  by  the  following  state- 
ment by  Lieutenant-general  Hope ; 
and,'  in  the  second,  by  the  general 
orders  annexed  to  this  Memoir, ;which 
are  peculiarly  interesting,  as  they  con- 
tain an  abridged  history  and  character 
of  the  hero  who  is  the  subject  of  them. 
General  Hope,  who  dates  his  orders 
January  18,  1809,  from  on  board  his 
majesty’s  ship  Audacious,  off  the  coast 
of  Spain,  observes,  that 

“ He  knows  that  it  is  impossible,  in 
any  language  he  can  use,  to  enhance 
the  esteem  or  diminish  the  regret  that 
the  army  feels  in  common  with  him 
for  its  fate  commander.  His  care«r 
has  been  unfortunately  too  limited  for 
his  country,  but  has  been  sufficient  for 
his  own  fame.  Beloved  by  the  army, 
honoured  by  his  sovereign,  and  respected 
by  his  country,  he  has  terminated  a life 
devoted  to  .her  service  by  a glorious 
death,  leaving  his  name  as  a memorial, 
an  example,  and  an  incitement  to  those 
who  shall  follow  him  in  the  path  of  ho- 
nour : and  it  is  from  his  country  alone 
that  his  memory  can  receive  the  tribute 
which  is  its  due.” 

This  offering  of  tribute  has  in  some 
degree  commenced,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  second  document  to  which  we  have 
&!iudcd, 


“ GF.Vr.RAL  ORDEI1S. 

“ The  benefits  derived  to  an  army 
from  the  example  of  a distinguished 
commander  do  not  terminate  at  his 
death  : his  virtues  live  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  associates,  and  his  fame  re- 
mains the  strongest  incentive  to  great 
and  glorious  actions. 

“ In  this  view,  the  commander-in- 
chicf,  amidst  {he  deep  and  universal 
regret  which  the  death  of  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  John  Moore  has  occasioned, 
recalls  to  the  troops  the  military  career 
of  that  illustrious  officer,  for  their  in- 
struction and  imitation. 

“ Sir  John  Moore,  from  his  youth, 
embraced  the  profession  with  the  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  of  a soldier;  lie 
felt  that  a perfect  knowledge  and  an 
exact  performance  of  the  humble,  but 
important  dulies  of  a subaltern  officer, 
arc  the  best  foundations  for  subsequent 
military  fame;  and  bis  ardent  mind, 
while  it  looked  forward  to  those  bril- 
liant achievements  for  which  it  was 
formed,  applied  itself  with  energy  and 
exemplary  assiduity  to  the  duties  of 
that  station. 

“ In  the  school  of  regimental  dutyi 
he  obtained  that  correct  knowledge  of 
bis  profession  so  essential  to  the  proper 
direction  of  the  gallant  spirit  of  the 
soldier  ; and  lie  was  enabled  to  esta- 
blish a characteristic  order  and  regu- 
larity of  conduct,  because  the  troops 
found  in  their  leader  a striking  example 
of  Hie  discipline  which  he  enforced  on 
others. 

“ Having  risen  to  command,  lie  sig- 
nalized his  name  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  Holland,  and  in  Egypt.  The  un- 
remitting attention  with  which  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  duties  of  every 
branch  of  his  profession,  obtained  him 
the  confidence  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrom- 
by,  and  he  became  the  companion  in 
arms  of  that  illustrious  officer,  who  fell 
at  the  head  of  his  victorious  troops,  in 
an  action  which  maintained  our  na- 
tional superiority  over  the  arms  of 
France. 

“ Thus  Sir  John  Moore,  at  an  early 
period,  obtained,  with  general  appro- 
bation, that  conspicuous  station  in  which 
he  gloriously  terminated  his  useful  and 
honourable  life. 

“ In  a military  character,  obtained 
amidst  the  dangers  of  climate,  the  pri- 
vations incident  to  service,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  repeated  wounds,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  select  aDy  one  point  as  a pre- 
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ferablc  subject  for  praise  : it  exhibits, 
however,  one  feature  so  particularly 
characteristic  of  the  man,  and  so  im- 
portant to  the  best  interests  of  the  ser- 
vice, that  the  commander-in-chief  is 
pleased  to  mark  it  with  his  peculiar 
approbation. 

“ The  life  of  Sir  John  Moore  was 
spent  among  the  troops. 

“ During  the  season  of  repose,  his 
time  was  devoted  to  the  care  and  in- 
struction of  the  officer  and  soldier;  in 
war,  he  courted  service  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Regardless  of  personal 
considerations,  heesteemed  that  to  which 
his  country  called  him  the  post  of  ho- 
nour; and  by  his  undaunted  spirit  and 
unconquerable  perseverance  lie  pointed 
the  way  to  victory. 

“ His  country,  the  object  of  his  latest 
solicitude,  will  rear  a monument  to  his 
lamented  memory ; and  the  commander- 
in-chief  feels  he  is  paying  the  best  tri- 
bute to  his  fame  by  thus  holding  him 
forth  as  an  example  to  the  army. 

“ By  order  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Commander-in-chief, 

“ Harry  Calvert,  Adj.-gen. 

“ Horsc-guurus,  Feb.  1.” 

A most  interesting  account  of  the  dy- 
ing momentsofonr  lamented  hero,  which 
seems  to  have  been  written  from  the 
heart  of  one  of  his  surviving  friends, 
and  which  will  force  its  way  to  the 
hearts  both  of  his  friends  and  his  ene- 
mies (we  mean,  the  enemies  of  his 
country),  was  given  in  our  last  Obituary , 
page  83  ; to  which  we  have  only  to  add, 
that  he  died  in  his  forty-seventh  year, 
and  was  unmarried.  His  mother,  who 
has  lost  her  eldest  son  at  a period  when 
he  was  fuller  of  glory  than  of  years, 
we  understand,  resides  at  Cobham,  in 
Surrey.  One  of  his  brothers.  Captain 
Graham  Moore,  a distinguished  naval 
officer,  had  the  honour,  as  commodore 
of  the  fleet,  to  convoy  the  royal  family 
of  Portugal  to  the  Brazils ; another  is 
chief  clerk,  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
at  war;  the  others  are  in  the  most  re- 
spectable professions,  one  of  which  is, 
w e think,  the  chirurgical.  He  has  also, 
we  believe,  left  a sister,  a very  amiable 
lady. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  conclude  this 
short  Memoir,  written,  as  it  will  be  ob- 
served, upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
without  a wish  that  it  may  stimulate 
some  author,  who  has  more  genius  and 
more  leisure,  to  extend  our  contracted. 


observations,  and  to  give  to  the  public 
the  hislory  of  an  officer  who  did  so  much 
honour  to  his  profession  and  to  his 
country.  Works  of  this  nature  are,  of 
ail  literary  effusions,  the  most  useful, 
because  they  may  be  termed  the  germs 
from  which  heroes  rise  and  flourish, 
leaving  the  machinery  of  Homer  out 
of  the  question,  the  examples  he  affords 
of  military  talents  have  stimulated  the 
youth  of  all  ages  and  nations ; and 
many,  while  they  have  caught  the  war- 
like flame  from  his  ideal  characters, 
have,  with  still  greater  security,  also 
formed  their  minds  upon  the  real  he- 
roes whose  lives  Plutarch  has  detailed 
with  so  much  taste  and  fidelity,  and 
commented  upon  with  so  much  learning 
and  genius.  M. 


Progress  and  Recess  of  the  Sea  in 
some  Parts  of  Italy. 

IN  the  year  1722,  St.  Mark’s-squarc, 
at  Venice,  was  paved  with  flat 
stones.  This  pavement  was  about  a 
foot  and  a half  or  two  feet  above  the 
water's  edge.  The  paviors,  in  digging 
some  parts  of  the  square,  came  to 
another  pavement  at  the  depth  of 
five  feet,  consequently  full  three  feet 
lower  than  the  water.  In  several  parts 
of  Dalmatia  remains  of  mosaic  works 
are  frequently  discovered,  all,  more 
pr  Jess,  over-run  by  the  sea.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  or  about  the  year 
1700,  the  sea  above  the  Po  washed 
the  mountains  of  St.  Basil,  and  at  pre- 
sent is  eleven  miles  from  them.  Aqui- 
leia  and  Ravenna,  in  the  Roman  limes, 
were  sea-ports.  The  ground  has  risen 
ten  feet  in  the  Paduan,  between  six 
and  seven  in  the  Veronese,  between 
seven  and  eight  in  the  duchy  of  Mo- 
dena, and  even  to  fifteen  or  sixteen 
in  the  Parmesan  or  Placentin  ; and  not 
less  in  Romania  and  Tuscany.  These 
alterations  M.  Donati,  indeed,  attri- 
butes to  the  fragments  of  mountains 
which  the  many  rivers  and  torrents 
in  Italy  are  continually  carrying  down, 
and  which  must  excite  curiosity.  “ I 
have  observed,  adds  he,  that  the  gravel 
and  heaps  of  stones  increase  both  in 
quantity  and  bigness  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  distance  of  them 
from  the  mountains.” — lstoriadelAdri - 
ulica. 
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Chapter  VII. 

“ IT  FIND,”  said  Mahomet  to  himself, 
JL  when  he  returned  to  his  own  apart- 
ments, “ that  Turkey  is  not  the  only 
country  upon  the  face  of  the  globe 
wherein  a nod  from  a superior  may  con- 
sign even  an  innocent  man  to  imprison- 
ment. My  subjects  may  probably  com- 
plain, that  they  are  oppressed  by  one 
tyrant;  the  Venetians  fancy  themselves 
much  happier,  subjected  as  they  are  to 
the  inquisitorial  inspection  ofthree,  and 
within  the  gripe  often!  This  might  lead 
me  to  inquire,  whether  the  people  would 
be  much  relieved  who  were  rescued  from 
a despotic,  and  placed  under  an  oligar- 
chical system.  The  Venetian  seems  to 
be  a happy  compound  of  all  the  tyran- 
ny,  jealousy,  severity,  and  oppression 
of  the  most  absolute  monarchy,  divested 
of  its  activity  and  energy. 

“ It  has  formerly  been  more  respect- 
able; it  has  formerly  directed  its  victo- 
rious arms  against  the  crescent,  and  made 
the  sultan  tremble  on  his  throne  ; nay, 
it  has  even  conquered  and  possessed  the 
metropolis  of  ours,  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire; and  triumphantly  displayed  the 
sacred  symbol,  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  on 
the  temple  of  Sancta  Sophia.  What  is 
it  now  r Enervated,  enfeebled  ; in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  a prey  to  the  cupidity 
of  the  first  invader.  What  kind  of  pic- 
ture does  the  interior  of  the  state  exhi- 
bit ? The  nobility,  a race  of  beings  far 
more  numerous  than  opulent,  shrouded 
from  general  observation,  wrapped  in 
the  veil  of  their  own  dignity,  keeping 
in  a state  of  haughty  seclusion  from  the 
people,  seem  to  consider  them  as  an  in- 
ferior species  ; while  these,  divided  into 
two  classes,  comprehending  the  votaries 
to  avarice  and  the  votaries  to  dissipa- 
tion, oppressed  by  their  rulers,  lying  at 
the  mercy  of  spies  and  informers,  dare 
not  even  express  their  disapprobation 
of  the  cabals,  parties,  and  faction  which 
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divide  the  higher  orders,  and,  descend- 
ing, spread  their  baleful  influence  over 
the  whole  system,  through  the  whole 
city — a city  whose  only  security  appears 
to  arise  from  the  weakness  of  the  sur- 
rounding states,  and  which,  from  the 
experience  I have  had,  seems  to  be  a 
place  in  which,  if  a stranger  is  in  no 
immediate  danger  from  its  politics,  his 
liberty  may  suffer  from  the  too  active 
energy  of  its  police,  and  his  morals 
from  the  contagious  effluvia  of  its  li- 
centiousness : in  conclusion,  it  is  a place 
with  which  I have  reason  to  be  dis- 
gusted, and  from  which  I am  resolved 
to  fly  as  fast  as  possible.” 

While  the  domestics  of  Mahomet 
were,  the  next  day,  making  prepara- 
tions to  enable  him  to  carry  this  design 
into  effect,  lie  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving a visit  from  Pedro.  This  young 
man  seemed  to  have  formed  an  attach- 
ment. to  the  sultan,  and  now  came  to 
invite  him  to  his  father’s  villa.,  a few 
miles  from  Verona,  but  still  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Venetian  republic  : “ an 
old  man,”  added  Pedro,  “ who,  although 
continually  lamenting  the  loss  of  one 
of  his  children,  will  be,  perhaps,  in 
some  small  degree,  relieved  from  his 
sorrow,  if,  from  his  sympathetic  feel- 
ings, he  can  afford  either  advice  or  as- 
sistance toacavalier,  who  has,  likehim- 
self,  been  a sufferer  from  the  cruelty 
and  impetuous  passions  of  the  Marquis 
de  Orcllan.” 

“ In  what  shape  has  your  father  been 
a sufferer  from  the  marquis?” 

“ Alas  !”  continued  Pedro,  “ the 
story  of  our  domestic  woe  is  long  aud 
melancholy : I will  therefore  briefly 
state  the  outline  of  it.  I had  a sister 
lovely  as  the  Venus  of  Titian:  she  was 
so. unfortunate  as  to  captivate  both  the 
marquis  and  his  son,  Count  Claudio. 
The  father’s  libertine  passion  forced 
her  into  the  arms  of  the  latter.  Thev 
were  married,  and,  to  avoid  his  cruel 
persecution,  fled  from  Venice  : but  whe- 
ther she  yet  exists,  whether  I. shall  ever 

again  behold  my  beloved  Zulima” . 

“Zulima !”  exclaimed  Mahomct.  with 
astonishment : “ Was  Zulima  your  sis- 
ter ?” 

“ She  was,  I hope  she  is,”  answered 
Pedro  : “ but  inform  me,”  he  conti- 
nued, “ for  as  you  came  from  Con- 
stantinople you  may  probably  have 
heard,  although  dead  to  her  family, 
does  she  still  exist  ?” 

“ A person  of  her  name,  a Venetian, 
certainly  docs,”  said  Mahomet : “ lot 
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we  defer  any  further  communication 
upon  this  subject  until  we  arrive  at 
your  father’s  villa.” 

“ Then  I hope,”  returned  Pedro, 
“ you  will  so  far  yield  to  my  impa- 
tience as  to  begin  your  journey  di- 
rectly.” 

Mahomctimmcdiately complied : they 
left  Venice  in  a few  hours  ; and  when 
they  arrived  upon  the  terra  firma,  tra- 
velling with  rapidity  toward  the  man- 
sion of  Zanchio,  the  thoughts  of  Maho- 
met turned  upon  the  scenes  that  had 
occurred  since  he  liad  left  his  throne. 
Having  now -an  opportunity,  he  weighed 
the  good  and  evil  in  an  impartial  ba- 
lance, and  found  he  had  more  reason  to 
he  pleased  than  disgusted  with  his  trans- 
formation. Though  placed,  by  his  birth, 
upon  the  very  apex  of  human  gran- 
deur, there  was  something  in  the  mind 
of  the  sultan  which  shrunk  from  the 
glare  of  an  elevated  station,  and  led 
him  rather  to  repose,  to  luxuriate  iu 
the  freedom  he  now  enjoyed,  of  making 
observations  upon  the  middle  ranks  of 
life,  upon  those  classes  of  society  which 
neither  ascended  to  the  height  nor  sunk 
to  the  base  of  the  political  column, 
than  to  fatigue  himself  with  climbing 
the  magnificent  staircases  of  palaces, 
or  with  really,  or  even  mentally,  de- 
scending to  the  habitations  of  the  low- 
est order  of  beings,  except  it  was  with 
a view  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  lat- 
ter. He  had  often  reflected,  and  his 
present  situation  renewed  those  reflec- 
tions, that,  however  different  the  sena- 
tors of  Venice,  the  members  of  the  con- 
clave, and  the  members  of  the  divan, 
might  be  in  appearance,  they  were, 
when  viewed  with  the  eye  of  accurate 
observation,  exact  counterparts  of  each 
other  ; and  that,  in  fact,  the  same  pas- 
sions operate  in  all  despotic  govern- 
ments, whether  that  despotism  has  for 
its  instruments  any  of  those  venerable 
assemblages  of  persons,  and  for  its  cen- 
tral wheel  a doge,  a pope,  or  a sultan  ; 
or  whether  it  is  simple,  like  the  tyranny 
of  the  sophy.  Therefore,  although  the 
manners  of  the  great  reflect,  as  in  a 
mirror,  the  exact  likeness  of  each  other, 
mentally  personified,  still  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Mahomet,  that  there  was 
in  every  country  a race  of  people, 
extending  from  those  just  below  opu- 
lence to  those  just  above  indigence,  who 
were,  in  their  several  branches,  the  de- 
positaries of  the  virtue,  the  honour, 
the  genius,  and  the  religion  of  their 
actions. 


While  the  mind  of  Mahomet  w as  em- 
ployed in  such  cogitations  as  these,  that 
of  Pedro  was  occupied  by  reflecting  up- 
on his  extraordinary  taciturnity  ; and 
at  lengU),  thinking  that  he  had  enjoyed 
it  to  its  height,  he  ventured  to  direct  his 
attention  to  some  august  vestiges  of  an- 
cient magnificence,  which  added  the  pic- 
turesque elegance  of  art  to  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  prospect  before  them. 

Mahomet,  who  was  by  no  means  de- 
ficient in  taste,  was  pleased  to  observe 
those  objects  which  were  pointed  out  to 
him  by  his  compnuion;  and  so  particu- 
larly attracted  by  the  ruins  of  a temple 
which  stood  near  the  top  of  a hill,  whose 
gentle  acclivity  was  enchantingly  va- 
riegated by  an intermixtureof  columns, 
dilapidated  arches,  and  obelisks,  with 
plantations  of  the  vine  and  olives,  that 
lie  ordered  the  carriage  to  stop  while 
he  spent  h few  minutes  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  sublime  sceuery  with 
which  it  was  environed. 

It  was  here  the  sultan  observed  the 
exact  prototype  of  those  glow  ing  land- 
scapes of  which  the  Italian  school  had 
produced  so  many  inimitable  specimens; 
the  vivid  blue  of  the  sky.  the  purple 
and  fiery-tinted  clouds,  the  brilliancy  of 
every  object  heightened  by  the  solar 
beam,  wdiich  displayed  to  the  greatest 
advantage  the  variety  of  marbles  of 
which  the  fabric  had  been  composed, 
and  with  the  most  animating  touches 
brought  forward  the  ornaments  of  the 
columns,  architrave,  cornices,  and  such 
parts  of  the  roof  as  were  still  standing, 
produced  r.n  effect  that  enchanted  him, 
but  which  would  have  been  too  glaring 
to  have  been  long  endured,  had  it  not 
been  softened  and  harmonized  by  the 
various  tinted  green  of  the  plants  which 
either  clung  to  the  stones,  or  were  dis- 
persed around  with  a seemingly  artful 
combination,  but  which  no  art  could 
have  produced. 

When  Mahomet  had  expressed  his 
admiration  in  term's  almost  as  glowing 
as  the  seene  before  him,  Pedro,  in  re- 
ply, observer!,  “ If  you,  signior,  are  so 
struck  with  the  splendor  of  this  ancient 
building,  which  1 must  allow  to  be,  with 
its  concomitant  appendages,  sublime 
even  in  its  ruins,  1 fear  to  direct  your 
eyes  a few  paces  to  the  right,  because 
the  humble  object  of  your  observation 
must  unquestionably  suffer  from  the 
comparison. 

The  eyes  of  the  sultan,  following  the 
observation  ofhis  friend,  were  soon  fixed 
upon  a modern  mansion  of  the  purest 
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■white  materials,  contrasted  by  a back 
ground  of  dark  grey  rock,  which 
ascended  to  a considerable  height.  In 
the  building,  which  consisted  of  a body 
and  wings,  the  style  of  which  exhibited 
an  elegant  specimen  of  architectural 
genius,  symmetry  and  convenience 
seemed  to  be  united  with  neatness  ; nor 
were  they  less  conspicuous  in  the  gar- 
den which  adorned  the  front,  or  the 
ground  and  plantations  encircling  the 
premises,  which,  indeed,  were  laid  out 
in  a manner  that  denoted  the  refined 
taste  of  the  owner.  Cultivation  seemed 
to  smile  on  every  side;  a river  de- 
scending from  the  rocks,  while  it  inter- 
sected, added  to  the  freshness  and  ferti- 
lity of  the  demesne,  as  much  as  t lie 
falling  waters  appearing  through  the 
fantastic  breaks  of  the  foliage  contri- 
buted to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

As  the  carriage  proceeded,  “ Whose 
bouse  is  that  which  we  approach  I” 
said  the  sultan. 

“ The  worthy  owner  of  it  appears,” 
returned  Pedro  ; “ and  in  him  behold 
Zanchio  Gastano,  my  father.” 

Tire  family,  who  had  from  a distance 
observed  a carriage  drive  down  the  de- 
clivity, had  come  to  the  door  of  the 
mansion.  As  soon  as  it  stopped,  Pedro 
leaped  out,  and  was  received  in  the 
arms-  of  a man,  not  more  respectable 
for  his  age  than  for  the  dignity  of  his 
person,  and  those  traits  of  mildness 
and  benevolence  impressed  upon  his 
countenance.  He  was  dressed  in  black 
silk,  in  the  Venetian  style;  and  his 
hair,  silvered  by  the  hand  of  time, 
flowed  in  ringlets  upon  his  shoulders. 
A woman  whose  appearance  was  equally 
prepossessing,  and  a girl  beautiful  as 
the  Madona  of  Raphael,  also  attended. 

Pedro  introduced  his  friend  as  a tra- 
veller of  illustrious  birth;  and  the  hos- 
pitality with  which  the  sultan  was  in 
the  first  instance  received,  was  almost 
heightened  into  adoration  when  the 
family  understood  that  he  brought  news 
of  Zulima. 

It  was  not  merely  his  host,  hostess, 
and  their  daughter,  hut  several  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vicinity,  attracted 
by  the  extraordinary  event  of  the  arri- 
val of  a stranger,  that  gathered  about 
him.  He,  however,  was,  by  delicacy, 
forced  to  keep  the  patience  of  the  for- 
mer upon  the  rack  until  the  hitter  with- 
drew. He  then  began  the  story  of  their 
long  lost  daughter,  as  he  had  learned  it 
from  her  own  lips,  when  he  attended 
Aclunet  in  his  visit  of  condolence.  The 


sympathetic  feelings  of  the  family  si- 
lently followed  him  through  part  of 
his  narration  ; but  the  grief  of  the  mo- 
ther burst  forth  unrestrained,  when  she 
understood  that  her  daughter  had  been 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  embraces  of 
tiie  sultan.  Beliza  mingled  her  tears  . 
with  those  of  her  parent,  and  joiued 
in  the  asperity  of  execration  with  which 
the  illustrious  seducer  of  her  sister  was 
loaded. 

Though  the  venerable  Zanchio  sup- 
ported liis  sorrow  with  more  dignity, 
the  tear  more  than  once  rolled  down  his 
manly  cheek,  as  a tribute  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  child. 

While  the  family  was  thus  agitated, 
and  Pedro  exultingly  observing  that 
the  tyrant  who  had  contaminated  the 
honour  of  the  htfiise  of  Gastano  was  no 
more,  the  heart  of  Mahomet  smote 
him.  He  saw  bis  libidinous  conduct 
placed  in  a more  dreadful  point  of  view 
than  he  had  ever  before  beheld  it.  He 
looked  upon  himself  as  a libertine  who 
had  introduced  the  keenest  anguish  into 
the  virtuous  and  respectable  bosoms  of 
persons  by  whom  lie  was  received  with 
the  most  undisguised  benevolence  ; and 
lie  almost  wished  the  ground  for  the  ex- 
ultation of  his  fellow-traveller,  Pedro, 
had  been  real  ; for,  said  he  to  himself, 
“ little  short  of  death  doth  the  author 
of  this  calamity  deserve.” 

However,  as  his  present  business  was 
rather  to  alleviate  the  sorrow  ot  others 
that  reflect  upon  himself,  he  said  to  the 
weepiug  family,  “ My  friends,  dry  your 
tears.  1 was  the  confidant  of  the  late 
sultan  ; and  you  may  believe  me  when 
1 assert,  that  before  he  ceased  to  reign, 
lie  sincerely  repented  of  the  injury  which 
he  had  done  to  the  reputation  of  your 
daughter,  as  he  was  fully  convinced 
that  affection  for  his  person  had  no 
share  in  her  reluctant  compliance  with 
his  desire. 

“ By  his  will,  he  left  her  at  liberty  to 
return  to  her  native  country;  and  with 
her  freedom  he  bequeathed  her  an  am- 
ple fortune.  But  although  I am  certain 
that,  in  your  estimation,  no  fortune 
however  large,  no  situation  however 
brilliant,  can  compensate  for  a deviation 
from  the  path  of  virtue,  you  must  by 
no  means  consider  her  dereliction  in 
that  poiut  of  view  ; because  you  need 
not  he  informed,  that  custom  has,  in 
my  country,  rendered  such  trespasses 
not  only  venial,  but  in  certain  situa- 
tions commendable.  1 observe,  that  the 
rectitude  of  your  principles  is  hurt  at 
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my  last  assertion:  therefore  I must 

further  add,  in  defence  of  the  fair  pe- 
nitent, that  although  1 am  myself  no 
advocate  for  the  ebullitions  of  licen- 
tious passion,  no  admirer  of  those. irre- 
gularities which  the  Arabian  prophet 
allows  to  his  disciples;  yet  if  you  consi- 
der, that  your  daughter,  a captive, 
came  an  involuntary  victim  to  the  arms 
of  the  sultan,  and  that,  attracted  by 
her  unparalleled  loveliness,  he,  with 
more  passion  and  less  generosity  than 
his  character  usually  exhibited,  took 
that  advantage  of  her  misfortunes  which 
her.  captivity  gave  him,  you  must  suffer 
her  beauty  to  plead  his  excuse,  at  the 
same  time  that  his  conduct  obliterates 
every  trace  of  criminality  from  the  cha- 
racter of  Zulima;  which  I ardently,  sin- 
cerely, devoutly  hope  will,  by  you,  be 
considered  as  unsullied  as  her  mind. 

“ Let,  therefore,  O my  respectable 
friends  ! all  the  obloquy  attached  to  this 
transaction  be  buried  in  the  tomb,  or 
shade  the  fame  of  Mahomet,  and  re- 
ceive the  lovely  Zulima,  who  will  soon 
arrive,  into  the  bosom  of  her  family  ; 
as  she,  having  experienced  those  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  which,  while  they 
strengthen,  purify  the  mind,  having 
felt  the  afflictive  slings  of  the  untimely 
termination  of  mutual  love,  and  the 
futility  of  pomp  and  magnificence  to  fill 
the  void  in  the  human  heart,  will  un- 
questionably devote  her  attention  to  the 
smoothing  and  embellishing  the  remain- 
der of  her  parents’  days,  to  peace,  to 
piety,  and  virtue.” 

“ May  that  blessed  end  be  attained!” 
returned  Zanchio.  “ May  the  poignant 
shafts  of  distress  which  have  flown 
around  and  pierced  the  bosom  of  my 
unhappy  daughter,  fall  pointless  to  the 
ground  when  she  is  shielded  by  her 
parental  roof!  May  her  hours  of  sor- 
row cease,  and  her  fluttering  heart  find 
consolation  and  security  in  the  arms  of 
her  tender  mother ! 

“ The  licentious  life  of  her  first  ene- 
my, the  Marquis  rie  Orellan,  had  long 
since  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Venetian  senate:  an  event  had  just  hap- 
pened which  has  rendered  him  more 
particularly  amenable  to  the  strict  but 
wholesome  police  of  this  country : 
therefore,  finding  that  he  could  no 
longer  reside  here  in  safety,  he  has  not 
only  fled,  but  has  sent  orders  to  his 
stewards  to  dispose  of  his  estates.  The 
holy  Virgin  bestow  upon  us,  in  the  pur- 
chaser of  them,  a neighbour  less  offen- 
sive to  ourselvesj  less  destructive  to  our 


domestic  peace,  and  of  the  morals  of 
the  vicinity,  than  he  hath  been!” 

Mahomet  passed  six  days  in  the  man- 
sion of  Zanchio;  and  had,  from  the  ele- 
gant economy  that  reigned  in  the  family 
arrangements,  the  refined  hospitality 
and  cheerful  benevolence  that  marked 
the  characters  of  the  parents  of  Zulima, 
the  fascinating  loveliness  of  her  sister, 
and  the  cheerfulness  of  Pedro,  every 
hour  more  reason  to  adore  the  bounty 
of  Providence  tor  those  blessings  so 
liberally  bestowed  upon  the  middle  rank 
of  life  : his  admiration  was  still  height- 
ened, and  if  possible  increased,  by  ob- 
serving the  harmony  which  seemed  to 
subsist  betwixt  them  and  their  neigh- 
bours; the  reciprocal  offices  of  kind- 
ness and  service  which  they  hourly  ren- 
dered to  each  other  ; and  the  influence 
which  the  example  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  small  village  had  upon  the  man- 
ners and  the  morals  of  the  district. 

“ The  bliss  of  these  people,  the  fa- 
mily of  Zulima,”  he  said,  in  soliloquy, 
“ would  have  been  complete,  no  cloud 
would  have  obscured  the  mild  radiance 
of  their  days,  the  current  of  their  time 
would  have  glided  smoothly  on,  had  it 
not  been  darkened  and  impeded  by  the 
Marquis  de  Orellan  and  myself.  He, 
acting  the  parts  of  a seducer  and  a 
tyrant,  drove  a lovely  young  woman 
and  an  amiable  son  to  seek  refuge  in 
a foreign  country,  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  the  ocean,  and  the  slill  more 
imminent dangerof  piratical  barbarians; 
and  I,  yet  more  a tyrant,  a still  more 
dangerous  seducer,  inconsiderately  took 
advantage  of  female  affliction,  the  cause 
of  which  I ought  to  have  investigated, 
the  consequences  of  which  I ought  to 
have  combated.  Had  I,  instead  of  the 
destroyer,  become  the  protector  of  the 
virtue  of  Zulima,  how  much  more  ar- 
dent would  have  been  the  exultations 
of  my  heart  upon  the  triumph  of  bene- 
volence over  passion,  than  they  ever 
were  in  the  evanescent  enjoyment  of 
those  cold  caresses  and  reluctant  fa- 
vours wrested  in  the  hour  of  distress 
from  the  unguarded  fortress  of  unpro- 
tected beauty.” 

During  the  time  that  the  sultan  passed 
at  the  mansion  of  Zauchio,  the  s'iuila- 
rity  of  years  and  disposition  betwixt 
him  and  Pedro  produced  an  intimacy 
which  soon  ripeued  into  friendship. 
When,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  their 
communications,  the  former,  who  had 
announced  himself  as  a Greek,  men- 
tioned, that  he  had  held  an  important 
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post  at  Constantinople,  which  he  had 
resigued,  being  inflamed  with  a desire 
to  view  mankind  upon  a more  enlarged 
scale;  and  that,  consequently,  with  this 
intention  he  had  travelled  into  Italy, 
and  purposed  to  pursue  his  journey 
through  several  other  countries ; Pedro 
expressed  a wish  that  he  might  become 
liis  companion.  This  was  exactly  the 
point  at  which  the  sultan  aimed.  He 
hac^  already,  in  several  instances,  expe- 
rienced the  inconvenience  of  solitary 
peregrination  : he  therefore  accepted  his 
new  friend’s  offer  with  rapture.  Appli- 
cation was  immediately  made  to  the 
father  and  mother  of  this  young  man, 
and  they,  after  some  hesitation,  ac- 
quiesced. Mahomet  aud  Pedro,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  consent,  set  out  for 
Venire,  in  order  to  make  some  neces- 
sary preparations  for  their  journey. 

A matter  of  the  first  importance  also 
pressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  former. 
He  was  anxious  to  despatch  orders  to 
Constantinople  for  the  speedy  libera- 
tion of  Zulima,  and  likewise  to  send 
some  other  private  directions  to  Ach- 
met.  When  he  went  to  take  his  leave  of 
Dorano,  he  hinted,  that  he  was  charged 
with  commissions  to  the  sublime  porte 
of  the  utmost  consequence.  The  mer- 
chant, impressed  with  an  idea  of  the 
elevated  rank  of  his  visitor,  and  know- 
ing that  he  could  make  the  voyage  in 
other  respects  advantageous  to  himself, 
readily  undertook  to  execute  his  com- 
mands ; and  about  the  time  that  the 
sultan  and  his  friend  left  Venice,  em- 
barked for  Turkey,  promising  to  con- 
duct the  lovely  sultana  to  her  native 
shore. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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No.  XXI1L 

Mr.  Richardson  to  Miss  Vtescomb. 

CAN  my  dear  Miss  Wescomb  imagine 
it  possible  for  her  papa  Richardson 
wilfully  to  slightand  neglect  achild  that 
was  ever  so  dear  to  him  ? 

Engaged  but  too  much  in  business, 
the  affairs  upon  me  of  so  many 
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families  as  Sir  Charles  Graudison  put 
under  my  care,  I intended,  from  time 
to  time,  to  pay  my  duty  to  you  and  to 
your  mamma  ; and  just  as  I had  deter- 
mined the  evening,  you  took  flight  for 
Enfield.  From  thence,  I own,  I did 
hope  to  hear  from  you  (not  surely  i'or 
punctilio  sake,  but)  to  be  certain  that 
you  were  there. 

Never,  my  dear  Miss  Wescomb,  never 
again  impute  to  slight  my  silence,  should 
1 bv  accident  be  silent  longer  than  you 
wish.  It  is  impossible  it  should  ever  be. 
But  does  not  my  amiable  daughter  feel 
a little  consciousness  on  her  own  long 
silence,  and  forbearing  to  let  me  know 
how  the  sharper  air  of  the  country 
agreed  with  her  beloved  mamma,  and 
think,  on  her  awaking  to->her  duty  (may 
I presume  to  say?)  to  cover  her  own 
fault,  my  supposed. 

For  my  own  part,  I was  in  hopes  that 
I should  by  this  time  have  been  near 
ready  to  beg  your  acceptance  of  the 
last  volume  of  a certain  work  ; and 
had  I not  have  had  the  honour  of  the 
lelier  before  me,  should  have  delayed 
writing  till  I had  sent  that.  The  Rap- 
parees  of  Ireland  have  disconcerted  me, 
and  it  will  he  still  a fortnight  at  least 
before  it  *********  * * * * * # 
****************  * * * 
******* 


No.  XXIV. 

J\Tr.  Richardson  to  Jliss  Wescomb. 

How  doesmy  dear,  my  amiable  Miss 
Wescomb’s  heart  flow  to  her  pen,  when 
she  sits  down  to  acknowledge,  as  favours 
received,  the  warm  aud  indeed  well- 
meant  civilities  she  kindly  gave  the 
opportunity  of  conferring  ! Thank  you, 
my  dear  love  ! thank  ye,  all  my  loves  ! 
In  the  name  of  every  one  of  mine,  as 
well  as  in  my  own,  1 thank  you  for  the 
favour  of  your  company  the  few  days 
you  passed  with  us  at  l’arson’s-gree'n. 
Renew  it,  1 beseech  yc,  as  often  in  the 
year  as  possible.  You  see  how  free  we 
were  with  you  ; that  we  did  nothing  for 
you  out  of  our  usual  way.  That  love 
and  friendship  and  freedom  as  to  the 
dear  girls  of  our  own  family,  endea- 
voured, as  1 may  say,  to  shine  forth 
in  our  behaviour  to  you.  In  your 
mornings,  how  happy  were  all  my  eight 
girls  with  their  maternal  friend  agreed; 
in  the  evenings,  how  united!  T went  and 
I returned,  1 was  absent  and  present, 
just  as  my  convenience  led,  and  your 
favour  induced.  Which  of  us  all  vent 
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out  of  our  way  to  oblige?  A good  rea- 
gon  ! There  was  but  one  inclination  in 
us  all,  and  we  were  all  equally  at  home. 
And  shall  we  not  renew  these  solicita- 
tions, let  me  call  them,  as  often  as  pos- 
sible at  Rarson’s-green  ? “ Yes,”  you 
say,  “ and  in  town,  at  Enfield.”  Hush, 
my  dear)  not  in  town.  Are  we  not 
father  and  mother?  And  though  we 
ins  st  not  upon  distinction  for  our  years 
when  together,  yet  surely  good  children 
will  not  expect  turn  for  turn  with  their 
parents.  Old  folks  must  be  humoured  in 
their  love  of  home,  though  ever  so 
homely,  as  the  saying  is.  It  becomes 
young  people  innocently  to  gad;  and 
when  their  parents  live  west,  they  east, 
who  should  submit,  pray,  to  shorten  the 
distance  and  make  extremes  meet  but 
the  children?  Come,  come,  consider 
now,  as  ye  will  expect  to  be  considered 
by  children  of  your  own  (God  send  you 
all  three  happily  in  the  way  for  them  !) 
and- you  will  allow  the  turn  of  my  argu- 
ment. What  think  you,  my  loves  ? 

You  very  kindly,  ray  dear  Miss  Wes- 
eomb,  tell  me,  that  you  propose  in  the 
most  material  articles  of  your  life  to 
consult  me.  I never  shall  deceive  or 
abuse  your  confidence  ; but  1 have  such 
an  opinion  of  your  prudence,  that  i shall 
never  be  guilty  of  officiousness  on  these 
subjects.  " When  J take  advantage  of 
this  generous  reliance,  either  by  pre- 
scriptive opinion  or  proposal,  except  in 
the  latter  case  something  extraordinary 
should  offer  that  as  well  your  friends  as 
vou  should  approve  of,  then  withdraw 
xour  favourable  opinion  of  me  : and 
yet  with  a true  paternal  love  I wish 
to  live,  as  1 do  with  regard  to  two  of 
jut  daughters,  at  least  to  see  you  hap- 
pily married. 

Vour  mamma  lias  indeed  a benevo- 
lent, a disinterestedly  open  heart  the 
more  she  is  known,  the  more  she  is 
esteemed.  1 thank  you  for  ioving  her. 
Love  her  but  as  she  loves  you.  Her 
girls  are  truly  good  girls : 1 should  love 
them  (when  they  would  let  me  know 
them)  were  they  not  my  own.  As  they 
shall  be  found  worthy  ot  your  esteem, 
pray  favour  them  with  it.  We  will 
spare  sometimes  one,  sometimes  an- 
other to  you,  as  you  will  spare  your- 
selves to  us  in  return.  But,  my  dear, 
v«e  most  restrain,  if  you  will  not,  the 
warmth  of  your  grateful  heart;  for  do 
•vou  not  sot  a high  value  as  a receiver 
on  those  kindnesses  which  as  a conferrer 
you  hold  in  no  estimation?  As  for  your 
amiable  companions,  why,  pray,  do  you 


love  them  ? Is  it  not  because  of  their 
intrinsic  merit  ? And  think  you  that 
we  are  blind  ? I will  talk  proudly  of 
ourselves.  Id  lending  you  Polly,  we 
Conferred  one  obligation  on  you  ; on 
returning  her,  you  conferred  three  on 
us. 

And  will  the  dear  girfe  write  to  me 
separately  ? God  bless  them  ! but  don’t 
then  say  too  much  of  obligat  ion,  when 
we  were  all  so  much  indebted  to  them 
for  their  kind  acceptance  of  our  un- 
officious  desires  to  engage  and  deserve 
their  love. 

Ay,  madam,  Mr.  Edwards ! Did  I not 
tell  vou  what  a good  man  lie  is  ? “Love 
him  !”  Yes,  you  should  own  that  you 
love  him,  where  years  and  virtue  join 
to  give  a sanction  to  a man’s  cha- 
racter; and  it  has  the  merit  of  con- 
descension, mixed  with  a kind  of  filial 
reverence,  in  a young  lady  to  say  she 
loves  such  a young  man  as  Mr.  Ed- 
wards ; and  the  rather,  as  he  can  join  in 
ail  the  innocent  vagaries  of  cheerful 
youth.  I hope,  one  day,  in  his  com- 
pany, to  meet  Mr.  Rush  at  your  de- 
lightful seat.  He  is  now  at  Ember 
Court  I got  him  to  excuse  me  to 
the  great,  because  good,  man  there. 
I did  not  think  myself  well  enough  to 
attend  him;  then  this  is  the  time  for 
receiving  and  adjusting  bills  ; the  place 
is  damp  ; the  weather  rot  good  : I am 
in  a dozing  supine  way — wanted  recess 
and  quiet  and  freedom  greater  than  I 
could  have  taken,  though  not  greater 
than  would  have  been  allowed  me,  and 
is  to  every  visitor  of  that  hospitable 
mansion. 

Many  happy  seasons  attend  you  all, 
my  dear  good  ladies  ! Allow  me  to 
subscribe  myself,  my  dear  Miss  Wcs- 
comh, 

Your  truly  paternal  friend  and  hum- 
ble servant, 

S.  RICHARDSON. 
London , 2 d Jan.  1756. 

Need  I say  tlint  ray  wife  and 
all  mine  join  in  the  good 
wishes  of  the  season. 


No.  XXV. 

MY  D C ATI  MISS  VESCOMB, 

Will  Monday,  instead  of  Saturday 
next,  be  as  agreeable  to  you  and  your 
three  friends  (remember,  I say  at  the 
least  three;  tc  do  t:s  the  favour  of  your 
companies  ? I am  summoned  to  attend 
the  choice  of  a master,  and  wardens 
of  the  company  I belong  to  on  Satur- 
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day,  and  iny  vote  is  engaged  for  a 
particular  friend.  Our  meeting  is  tp 
be  at  one  o'clock,  anti  to  dine  after- 
wards ; so  shall  not  be  able  to  be  at 
Parson’s-green  so  soon  as  l wish  to 
be,  though  I were  to  decline  dining 
with  the  new  master,  as  1 would  cliear- 
iully  do  to  be  happy  in  your  company 
on  Saturday.  If  Monday  is  not  conve- 
nient, be  pleased  to  name  any  other 
in  the  same  week,  and  you  will  oblige, 
Madam, 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 
and  humble  servant, 

July  bill,  I75G.  S.  RICHARDSON. 
Excuse  blots  and  trembling 
fingers.  My  pen  weighs  a 
pound. 


No.  XXVI. 

MY  DEAREST  MRS.  SCUDAMORE, 

Joy,  joy,  joy  to  you  and  your  bc- 
lovedxonsort ! : ! 

1 must  defer  the  honour  of  wishing  it 
to  you  inperson  till  one  day  next  week, 
'vet  long  (o  attend  you  both,  and  your 
little  friends,  as  you  call  them;  though 
they  never  will  be  little  to  either  of 
you. 

1 will  give  you  the  reasons  why  I can- 
not attend  your  good  summons  for  Thurs- 
day next,  when  1 attend  you  next  week. 
Prescribe  me.  by  half  a line,  the  day  most 
convenient  for  you,  either  next  week  or 
the  week  after,  and  you  will  oblige. 

Dear  madam, 

Your  most  ntfectionale  and  faithful 
humble  servant, 

Sept.  Wi,  1756.  S«  RICHARDSON. 


No.  XXVII. 

A thousand  tiroes  I thank  my  good 
Mr.  Scudamore  and  his  dearest  lady  for 
their  repeated  invitations.  I have  vi- 
sited the  worthy  Air.  Edwards.  You 
were  both,  and  your  mutual  happiness, 
the  constant  subject  of  our  mid-day 
and  evening  toasts.  My  wife  was  with 
me.  There’s  for  you,  madam  J I have 
been  intent,  ever  since  my  return,  to 
find  an  opportunity  to  attend  you  both 
at  Enfield;  but  for  several  days  past 
have  been  labouring  with  a new  ma- 
lady, that  makes  travelling,  though  for 
so  short  a jouruey,  inconvenient.  As 
soon  as  I get  the  belter  of  it,  I will  give 
myself  the  pleasure  of  felicitating  you 
in  person  on  the  late  happy  aud  de- 
sirable event.  Happy  couple  ! In  writ- 
ing to  one,  I write  to  both ; and  am, 


with  the  affectionate  respects  and  best 
wishes  of  all  mine. 

Good  sir. 

Dear  madam. 

Your  faithful  and  obliged  humble 
servant, 

S.  RICHARDSON. 
London , Ocl.  4/A,  1756. 


No.  XXVIII. 

Sunday  night  (Dec.  blh  ),  t *56. 

TTow  much  has  my  dear  Mrs.  Scuda- 
more abashed  me  by  her  very  kind  let- 
ter, which  I found  on  my  table  this 
night,  on  my  return  from  Parson’s- 
grsen,  when  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments ought  several  days  before  to  have 
waited  upon  her  and  lierdear  Mr.  Scuda- 
more, for  their  more  than  kind  enter- 
tainment of  me  at  their  sweet  recess! 
Wednesday  1 was  engaged  to  meet  gen- 
tlemen on,  material  business;  Thursday, 
Friday,  after  full  employment  at  home, 
l was  obliged  to  meet  others  at  West- 
minster; and  early  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, on  receiving  undesirable  news  from 
Parsori’s-grecn,  to  set  out  thither.  Every 
day  intending  to  write  to  you  my  grate- 
ful sensibility  for  all  your  favours.  Ought 
I not  then  to  be  abused  on  receiving  first 
from  you  a letter  of  generous  inquiry 
after  me  aud  mine  ? 

My  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scudamore, 
receive  now,  though  late,  my  most 
grateful  thanks  for  all  your  kiedners 
to  me ! Thank  for  me,  madam,  rood 
Miss  Scudamore  also,  and  Miss  Jobson, 
for  theirs.  IIow  much  am  I obliged  to 
you  all ! 

I found  our  two  sick  guests  at  Par- 
son’s green  very  ill.  Miss  Dutton,  a 
worthy  woman,  a neighbour,  a friend 
of  long  standing,  w e were  before  afraid 
was  in  the  last  stage  of  a consumption, 
brought  upon  her  by  the  barbarity  of 
the  sordid  husband  of  her  only  sister, 
with  whom  she  lived,  and  who  owes  ali 
lie  is  worth  in  the  world  to  her  late 
father.  Poor  lady  i she  has  compara- 
tively been  in  heaven  all  the  time  she 
has  been  ourguest.  Your  mamma,  your 
sisters  (thank  you,  madam,  for  the  re- 
cognition of  the  dear  relation),  in  vh;>se 
benevolent  and  disinterested  iiearts  ex- 
ists a great  part  of  my  pride,  have  been, 
truly  tender  of  her  aud  indulgent  to  her. 
They  are  never,  when  power  is  lent 
them,  kind  aod  friendly  by  halves. 
I found  this  poor  lady  weaker  and 
worse  than  I had  left  her.  My  Sally 
also  I found  confined  to  her  chamber 
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by  o.  rheumatic  disorder.  Three  of 
our  servants  had  been  ill*  but  were 
recovering. 

But  what  still  was  more  grievous, 

I found  our  worthy  friend-,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, whom  I hoped  to  be  nuu  !i 
amended,  so  much  worse  than  when 
I left  him,  though  then  very  ill,  that 
his  friend,  every  body’s  friend,  Dr. 
Heberden,  gives  but  little  hope  of  his 
recovery.  While  the  good  man  la- 
ments his  quitting  his  own  habitation 
and  being,  our  just  concern  for  him 
savs,  God  restore  him  ! 

The  moment  he  saw  me  yesterday,  he 
inquired  after  your  health  anil  that  of 
Mrs.  Scudamore;  and  rejoiced  in  the 
account  1 gave  of  both,  and  of  your 
mutual  happiness;  and  was  ever  soli- 
citous. ill  'as  he  is,  for  excusing  his 
inability  to  comply  with  your  joint  in- 
vitations. He  was  particular  also  in  his 
inquiries  after  Miss  Itighton,  and  the 
Gipsy  by  that  name. 

1 told  him  I should  write,  owning  that 
1 have  written  before.  He  desired  his 
sincercst  compliments,  and  best  wishes 
to  you  both. 

My  good  wife  was  in  tears  on  visiting 
poor  Mr.  Edwards,  this  afternoon,  in 
his  chamber.  I paid  him  upon  it  the 
seventh  visit  of  this  day,  and  have  but 
too  much  reason  to  join  with  her  tender 
heart  in  apprehensions  of  his  danger, 
bior  would  I have  come  home  this 
night,  had  not  Alderman  Gosiing,  on 
the  badness  of  the  day,  come  on  pur- 
pose from  town  to  fetch  me. 

You  sec,  my  beloved  child,  however 
faulty  my  wife  and  girl  too  generally 
are  in  visiting  their  dearest  friends,  espe- 
cially where  these  friends  are  so  happy 
as  you  are  in  vourseivek,  that  they  have 
now  presented  a good  claim  to  your 
excuse.  Continue  to  love  them  ; they 
love  you  1 have  an  ardent  wish  to  be 
known  to  your  amiable  sister.  Miss 
Scudamore.  They  desire  their  best  re- 
spects to  you,  arid  to  your  dearest  and 
nearest  friend.  Mine  repeatedly,  in  the 
most  thankful  manner. 

Ever  happy  pair ! 

Your  most  affectionate  (and  let  me  say 
paternal}  friend,  and  faithful  humble 
servant, 

S.  RICHARDSON. 
Mr.  Bush  is  intitled  to  my  best 
respects.  Most  sincerely  be 
has  them.  Cannot  I still  be 
better  known  to  a man  so 
worthy,  of  manners  so  gen- 


tle, and  of  so  enlarged  a 
mind  ? Poor  Mr.  Edwards 
inquired  after  his  health  and 
his  mother. 

Be  pleased  to  tell  Miss  Jobson, 
that  my  wife  and  girls  say 
they  all  love  her  ; and  that 
if  they  did  not,  you  yourself 
might  be  doubtful  of  their 
love  to  you. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

AT  this  moment,  when  the  commer- 
cial genius  of  Great  Britain  is  me- 
ditating a new  and  powerful  alliance 
with  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  Ame- 
rica, the  following  intelligence,  which  is 
drawn  from  a scarce  tract,  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  some  of  your  readers.  You 
will  perceive  how  deeply  its  sagacious 
author  was  convinced  that  the  true  in- 
terests of  both  nations  consisted  in  their 
strict  union. 

The  author  was  Mr.  Thomas  Falk- 
ner,  whose  life  had  a singular  desti- 
nation. He  was  the  sou  of  a surgeon 
at  Manchester,  and  manifested  the  most 
promising  dispositions  fov  theprofession. 
When  a student  at  St.  Thomas’s  hospi- 
tal, happening  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  master  of  a ship  bound  to 
Cadiz,  he  went  thither,  and  continued 
his  voyage  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Here  he 
fell  sick,  and  was  nursed  by  the  Jesuits 
at  their  college  ; and  they  perceiving 
the  great  advantage  which  they  would 
derive,  in  their  missions,  from  possessing 
a brother  so  skilful  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, spared  no  pains  to  win  his  affec- 
tions; and  he  at  length  entered  into 
their  college,  aud  finally  became  a 
Jesuit.  He  now  entered  on  his^  mi- 
nistry among  the  Indians  who  inhabit 
the  vast  track  of  country  between  the 
River  La  Plata  and  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  His  skill  in  the  cure  of 
diseases,  and  in  performing  chirurgical 
operations,  together  with  his  ingenious 
turn  for  mechanics,  rendered  his  mission 
successful  beyond  example.  He  remained 
in  this  country  near forty  pears ; and  was 
among  the  persons  appointed  by  the 
Spanish  government  to  make  a survey 
of  the  coasts  between  the  Brazils  and 
the  Terra  del  Fuego,  Falkland  Islands, 
&c.  When  the  society  of  Jesuits  was 
dissolved,  he  was  sent  back  to  Spain; 
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and  after  this  long  absence  arrived  in 
his  native  country. 

After  his  return  to  England,  he  be- 
came domestic  chap  lain  to  Hubert  Berke- 
ley, Esq.  of  Spetchley,  near  Worcester, 
a Roman  catholic  gentleman.  There 
he  amused  his  leisure  by  writing  “ A 
Description  of  Patagonia  and  the  ad- 
joining Parts  of  South  America,”  quarto, 
printed  at  Hereford,  1774  : it  is  accom- 
panied by  a map.  He  died,  as  Captain 
Cblnett  thinks,  about  the  year  1 TS 1 . 
Falkner  possessed  a very  acute  mind, 
muds  general  knowledge ; while  his 
manners,  from  the  tenor  of  his  life, 
retained,  in  their  simplicity  and  in- 
offensive singularity,  somewhat  of  his 
Indian  habits  to  the  last. 

His  tract,  extremely  curious,  is  of 
great  rarity.  With  a Jesuitical  pre- 
science, he  lias  foretold  the  union  that 
would  take  place  between  Great  Britain 
and.  the  Spanish  colonics.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  preface  will  not 
be  read  without  considerable  interest: — 

“ In  order  to  shew  that  there  are 
grounds  for  the  conjecture,  that. at  some 
future  period  of  time  the  English  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  useful  and  de- 
sirable allies  of  the  Spaniards,  and  oil 
whom  they  may  rely  with  the  greatest 
safety,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  an  introductory 
discourse ; but  the  subject  13  interest- 
ing. 

“ If  the  mutual  wants  and  common 
interests  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  Spain  are  considered  in  all  their 
different  relations  to  each  other,  and  to 
other  powers,  it  will  appear,  that  there 
are  no  tiro  tuitions  in  the  world  to  whom 
e perpetual  alliance  would  bring  greater 
and  more  permanent  advantages.  The 
Spaniards  are  so  convinced  of  this,  that 
it  has  long  been  a proverbial  saying 
among  them.  Peace  with  England  and 
war  with  all  the  world ; and  Sir  William 
Temple  observes,  that  the  Spaniards,  in 
his  time,  placed  their  hope  in  England, 
when  their  inclination  carries  them,  as 
well  as  their  interest. 

“ Trade  is  an  object  to  which  the 
powers  of  Europe  give  great  attention, 
and  which  ought  to  be  considered  as 
a principal  bond  of  union  between  the 
English  and  the  Spaniards ; because  the 
articles  of  commerce,  that  is,  the  over- 
plus of  the  produce  of  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  colonies,  consists  of  things  that 
are  particularly  wanting  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  are  absolutely  necessary  fer 
carrying  on  the  British  manufactures, 
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in  their  present  degree  of  perfection. 
The  wine,  oil,  and  fruits  of  Spain  can- 
not serve  in  barter  for  French  manu- 
factures, as  the  French  have  those  com- 
modities of  their  own  growth ; and  they 
can  be  brought  to  no  market  in  sued 
quantities,  and  so  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Spaniards,  as  to  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  This  trade  might  be 
extended;  as  there  are  many  excellent 
sorts  of  wine,  made  in  the  interior  parts 
of  Spain,  which  might  be  exported,  if 
the  roads  were  opened  and  some  inland 
duties  taken  off.  The  Peruvian  bark, 
and  many  other  medicinal  drugs,  are 
brought  to  us  only  from  Spain  or  Spa- 
nish America.  The  wool,  silk,  cotton, 
cork,  indigo,  cochineal,  logwood, cocoa 
nut,  and  other  articles,  are  sent  to  Eng- 
land as  far  as  possible  in  their  first 
growth j so  that  tiie  employment  of  the 
artificer,  and  the  profit  arising  from  his 
iabour,  centre  in  this  kingdom. 

“ The  Spaniards  have  hitherto  taken 
more  from  England  and  her  colonies 
than  the  amount  of  their  exports,  and 
the  balance  has  been  paid  chiefly  in 
silver  ; which  supplies  us  with  the  cur- 
rent specie  and  the  wrought  plate,  and 
supports  the  trade  of  ihe  East  India 
Company. 

“ Jt  is  difficult  to  guess  how  far  the 
trade  map  be  extended  to  the  benefit  of 
both  nations:  for  we  must  imagine,  that 
in  such  a vast  country  as  South  Ame- 
rica, with  such  a variety  of  soils  and 
climates,  and  in  some  parts  abounding 
with  minerals  of  every  kind,  new  veins 
of  commerce  will  frequently  be  disco- 
vered. The  salt-petre,  and  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  tea-plant,  may  one  day 
be  exchanged  for  British  manufactures, 
instead  of  draining  this  kingdom  of  the 
silver,  willi  which  those  commodities 
are  now  purchased  in  Bengal  and  in 
China.  There  is  scarcely  any  species  of 
British  manufactures  but  what  is  pro- 
per for  the  Spanish  trade.  The  Spanish 
also  take  from  the  English  great  quan- 
tities of  salted  and  dried  fish;  which 
contributes  much  to  the  support  of 
those  nurseries  of ’seamen,  tiie  New- 
foundland and  British  fisheries. 

“ The  more  this  subject  is  examined, 
the  more  clearly  it  will  appear,  that  the 
true  commercial  interests  of  the  two 
kingdoms  every  way  agree,  cr  are  re- 
conoleabie  to  each  other.  And  nearly 
the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  territories  belonging  to  each  king- 
dom ; because  there  is  no  territory  pos- 
sessed by  the  one,  that  can  in’ good 
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policy  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  the 
other for,  excepting  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  there  is  not  a spot  of  ground 
under  the  dominion  of  tbeKing  of  Great 
Britain  that  a patriot  King  of  Spain 
ought  to  wish  for ; and  that  fortress 
and  the  island  of  Minorca  might  be 
considered  as  store-houses  for  the  Medi- 
terranean trade,  than  as  military  sta- 
tions. 

“ Franco  is  the  power  of  which  both 
nations  ought  to  be  jealous;  an  ambi- 
tious enterprising  monarch,  like  Lewis 
XIV.  would  be  a most  dangerous  neigh- 
bour to  both  kingdoms.  The  measures 
pursued  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  by 
some  ot  our  kings,  which  raised  France 
and  sunk  the  power  of  Spain,  arc  now 
perceived  to  have  been  contrary  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  British  monarchy. 
Besides  their  common  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  France,  the  relative 
grandeur  of  England  and  of  Spain  de- 
pends «n  preserving  the  general  ba- 
lance of  power  between  the  states  of 
Europe. 

“ An  union,  established  between  these 
two  nations,  would  be  the  safest  barrier 
against  any  ambitious  designs  of  the 
court  of  France—  it  might  be  a kind  of 
basis  on  which  the  liberty  ot  Europe, 
that  is,  the  independency  of  the  different 
powers,  might  safely  rest.  For  if  those 
powers  arc  convinced  that  the  English 
do  not  desire  to  make  conquests  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  nor  the  Spaniards 
to  extend  their  dominion  beyond  the 
Pyrenean  mountains,  such  a disinte- 
rested system  wiil  give  weight  to  their 
joint  negotiations,  and  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  other  nations.” 

Here  this  excellent  and  judicious  po- 
litician enters  into  a critical  examina- 
tion of  some  objections  which  may  he 
started  against  a lasting  alliance  be- 
tween England  and  Spain  ; and  after  he 
has  detected  their  fallacy,  and  their  mis- 
chievous principles  to  both  nations,  he 
concludes  with  the  following  sentence, 
conceived  in  the  full  spirit  of  prescient 
sagacity : — 

“ England  has  engaged  in  wars,  and 
spent  tier  sterling  millions,  on  the  most 
disinterested  principles  of  heroism  ; 
there  can,  then,  be  no  doubt,  but  that 
our  brave  countrymen  would  exert  their 
strength  in  favour  of  a nation  from 
whose  alliance  and  commerce  they 
would  draw  great  and  perpetual  advan- 
teges.”  / 

llh  Fed*.  1SC0.  X.  X, 


ANEcnoTrs  relative  to  the  Civil.  Hi** 
Tory,  Religion,  Laws,  Learning, 
Arts,  Commerce,  Manners',  Cus- 
tohs,  Dresses,  S;C.  of  the  Feople 
of  Britain. 

From  the  Landing  of  William,  Ihtlte 
of  Normandy,  1066,  to  the  Deaih  of 
King  John , 1 - 1 0. 

[Not  commonly,  or  bill  partially,  noticed 
by  general  Historians.) 

(Continued  from  page  29.) 

To  know 

That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 

Is  the  prime  wisdom.”  Milton. 

Ecclesiastical  Jffairs  under  King  Richard 
rinilE  ecclesiastical  atlairs  of  Eugland 
A during  the.  reign  of  Richard  1. 
bore  no  equality  to  the  lion-hearted 
character  of  this  prince  in  other  affairs. 
The  fact  is,  the  princes  of  Europe,  at 
this  period,  were  so  governed  by  super- 
stition and  the  superstition  of  their  sub- 
jects, that  with  whatever  potentate  they 
quarrelled,  they  always  endeavoured  to 
keep  clear  of  the  pope.  So  that  in 
a dispute  between  the  archbishop  and 
the  monks  of  Canterbury,  about  build- 
ing a new  church  at  Lambeth,  Innocent 
111.  took  the  part  of  the  monks,  and 
publicly  declared  by  a bull,  ” that  no 
man  should  have  any  authority  who  did 
not  revere  and  obey  the  apostolic  sec 
and  by  another  bull,  addressed  to  the 
king,' he  said,  “ He  would  not  endure 
the  least  contempt  of  himself,  or  of 
God,  whose  place  he  held  on  earth, 
but  would  punish  without  delay,  and 
without  respect  of  persons,  every  one 
who  presumed  to  disobey  his  com- 
mands, in  order  to  convince  the  whole 
world  that  he  was  determined  to  act  in 
a royal  manner.” 

W hen  these  bulls  were  delivered  .(says 
a colemporary  historian,  Gervas,  in  his 
Chronicle)  to  the  king  and  the  arch- 
bishop, they  were  terri tied  at  the  thun- 
ders of  the  church  ; and  being  con- 
vinced of  the  danger  and  vanity  of  re- 
sistance, they  determined  to  obey.— 
This  happened  A . D.  1199,  a little  be- 
fore the  king's  death. 

Ecclesiastical  .iffairs  under  King  John, 

d.D.  1200. 

If  the  pope  acted  in  a manner  so  im- 
perious towards  Richard  Occur  de  Lion, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  him 
domineering  with  still  greater  insolence 
over  hiy  indolent,  profligate,  imbeeilo 
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successor,  King  John.  Of  his  inten- 
tions to  do  this  he  gave  an  early  in- 
stance, by  bestowing,  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  this  reign,  the  revenues  of 
the  vacant  see  of  St.  David’s  on  the 
famous  Girald  Barry  (commonly  called 
Giraldus  Cambrensis).  This  wanton  in- 
vasion of  tl'.e  rights  of  the  crown  was 
the  more  provoking,  as  this  Girald,  on 
whom  these  revenues  were  bestowed, 
was  one  of  the  king’s  most  open  and  in- 
veterate enemies,  and  to  which  the  pope 
was  no  stranger. 

lie  followed  this  up  hv  a bull,  dated 
December  27,  1199,  imposing  the  for- 
tieth penny  on  all  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land, containing  many  particular  di- 
rections about  the  mode  of  levying  this 
tax,  all  expressed  in  the  language  of 
supreme  authority.  This  was  the  first 
attempt  to  impose  a tax  on  the  clergy 
of  all  nations,  by  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  as  sovereign  of  the  church.  But 
King  John  was  so  far  from  resenting 
this  intolerable  insult  upon  the  rights  of 
his  crown  and  the  independency  of  his 
kingdom,  that  he  voluntarily  granted 
the  fortieth  part  of  his  own  revenues  to 
the  pope,  and  exhorted  his  barons  to 
imitate  his  example,* 

He  afterwards  appointed  Stephen 
Langton  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
spite  of  the  king,  the  monks,  and  suf- 
fragan bishops  ; and  though  John  re- 
monstrated against  this  proceeding,  de- 
siring him  to  remember,  “ that  the  see 
of  Home  derived  more  riches  from  Eng- 
land than  from  all  the  kingdoms  on 
this  side  the  Alps,”  the  pope  paid  no 
regard  to  this;  but  told  him,  if  he  did 
not  comply  he  would  plunge  him  into 
still  greater  difficulties,  and  should  in 
the  end  be  entirely  crushed  by  him,  be- 
fore whom  every  knee  must  bow,  of 
tilings  in  heaven,  of  things  on  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth. t 

In  the  proportion  as  John’s  troubles 
came  on,  the  pope  increased  in  his  inso- 
lent demauds,  till,  at  length,  he  de- 
posed the  king,  and  pronounced  a sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  him, 
aud  all  who  should'  obey  him  or  hold 
any  intercourse  with  him,  which  con- 
tinued for  six  years,  and  which  to  wipe 
off,  as  well  as  to  prevent  Philip,  King 
of  France,  from  conquering  his  domi- 
nions, he  shamefully  resigned  his  crown 
and  dignity  into  the  hands  of  the  pope, 
through  his  legate  Paudulph ; which 


* Hoveden’s  Annals, 
t Watt.  Paris, 


forms  no  disgraceful  an  era  in  the  His- 
tory of  England.* 

Innovations  in  the  Doctrines  of iheChurclt. 

Power  of  the  Popes. 

Though  the  popes  went  on  increasing 
in  power  during  every  pontificate,  each 
adding  some  new  tenets  or  some  new 
ceremonies  to  the  former,  it  was  not  in- 
creased to  its  height  til!  the  time  of 
Innocent  III.  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
who  by  his  resolution  and  intrigues  pro- 
claimed himself  Lord  of  the  universe, 
and  that  neither  princes  nor  bishops,  ci- 
vil governors  nor  ecclesiastics,  had  any 
lawful  power,  in  church  or  state,  hut 
what  they  derived  from  the  pope.  It 
w'Us  this  pope  who  sent  over  Paudulph, 
his  legate,  to  England,  who  made  our 
King  John  (as  we  have  before  staled  in 
liis  life)  resign  his  crown  into  his  hands, 
and  who  trampled  under  his  foot,  in  a 
full  congress  of  bishops  and  archbishops, 
the  purse  of  money  presented  him  by 
the  king,  as  an  emblem  of  the  superior 
power  and  dignity  of  the  pope.  Even 
so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  Paul 
V.  justified  the  murder  of  kings. 

Sacrament. 

The  church  history  of  this  reign  is  re- 
markable for  a delineation  of  the  new 
doctrine  of  transiibstuntiation,  which  was 
established  at  a general  council  in  the 
church  of  St.  Saviour  dc  Lateran  at 
Home,  November,  A.D.  1215,  in  which 
this  new  doctrine  is  established  iu  the 
following  strong  terms  : “ The  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  contained  really 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  and  under 
the  species  of  bread  and  wine;  the 
bread  being  transubstantiated  into  the 


* Though  the  power  of  the  pope  assumed 
great  authority  over  the  Christian  princes 
of  Europe,  and  every  Englishman  must  re- 
volt at  the  submission  made  by  King  John  to 
the  see  of  Rome  ; yet  the  power  ofthe  pope 
in  those  turbulent  limes  often  had  its  use— 
he  was  considered  as  the  general  reference 
of  Europe,  who  did  not  profess  to  extend  his. 
own  dominions,  and  therefore  could  not  bo 
supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  lust  of 
conquest,  There  were  no  alliances,  like- 
wise, between  the  different  parts  of  Europe 
to  support  each  other,  in  case  of  an  attack, 
with  a certain  number  of  troops  ; and  there 
was  often  » convenience  in  appealing  to 
a mediator,  who,  by  the  terror  of  his  bulls 
aud  anathemas,  might  say,  " Your  injustice 
shall  extend  no. farther — I will  takirlhe  op- 
pressed under  ray  protection”  England  tvu$ 
once  saved  by  a sinjilar  intercession. 
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body  of  Jesus  Christ,  ami  the  win6  into 
his  blood  by  the  power  of  God.”  And 
for  this  wonderful  miracle  the  following 
curious  reason  is  assigned,  “ that  we 
night  receive  of  Christ’s  nature  wluit 
he ad  received  of  ours.”  * 

These  and  several  other  innovations, 
such  as  purgatory,  praying  to  saints 
and  angels,  &c.  &c.  sufficiently  show  the 
darkness  of  this  period,  and  the  great 
incroachments  the  court  ot  Rome  had 
made  on  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
mankind. 

Marriage  of  the  Clergy. 

The  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  an- 
other great  object  of  the  church  at  this 
time  to  prevent,  in  order  to  detach  t lie 
thoughts  of  its  pastors  from  any  other 
concerns  but  those  of  the  church.  In  a 
great  council  held  at  Whitsuntide,  A. t>. 
1108,  at  which  King  Henry  I.  presided, 
not  less  than  ten  canons  were  enacted  to 
enforce  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  By 
these  canons,  all  priests,  even  to  the 
lowest  order,  are  commanded  to  put 
away  their  wives  immediately — not  to 
suffer  them  to  live  on  any  land's  belong- 
ing to  the  church— -never  to  see  or  speak 
with  them,  except  in  cases  of  great  ne- 
cessity, and  then  in  the  presence  of  two 
or  three  witnesses  5 and  those  vvho  put 
awav  their  wives  were  to  abstain  from 
saying  mass  for  forty  days,  and  to  per- 
form such  penances  as  their  bishops 
thought  tit'  to  prescribe. — But  those 
“ unhallowed  wretches ” who  refused  to 
put  away  their  wives  were  instantly  to 
be  deposed  and  excommunicated,  and  all 
their  goods,  together  with  the  persons 
and  goods  of  their  wives,  as  in  case  of 
adulteresses,  were  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese. + 

In  the  same  council,  laymen  were  not 
allowed  to  marry  in  the  seventh  degree 
of  affinity.  By  this  contrivance,  the 
pope  augmented  the  profits  which  he 
reaped  from  granting  dispensations,  and 
likewise  those  from  divorces  : for  as  the 
art  of  writing  was  then  little  practised, 
and  parish  registers  were  not  then  regu- 
larly kept,  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain 
the  degrees  of  affinity,  even  among  peo- 
ple of  rank  ; and  any  man  who  had  mo- 
ney sufficient  to  pay  for  it  might  obtain 


* Pascasius  Jtadbert,  a monk,  first  asserted 
the  divine  presence,  which,  after  many  con- 
troversies and  disputes,  was  finally  established 
about  the  eleventh  century. — Dr.  Moshfim’s 
Ecclesiostical  Hist. 
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a divorce,  on  pretence  that  his  wife 
was  more  nearly  related  to  him  than 
was  permitted  by  the  canons. 

In  order  the  better  to  carry  these 
injunctions  into  effect,  the  pope  granted 
Cardinal  DeCrema  a legautine  comrnis- 
s'on  for  this  kingdom;  inconsequence 
of  which  a fresh  synod  was  called  in 
London,  where,  among  other  canons,  a 
vote  passed  for  enacting  still  severer 
penalties  on  file  marriage  ot  the  clergy. 
They  were  forbidden  to  have  any  women 
in  their  houses,  besides  their  sisters, 
aunts,  or  those  of  whom  there  couid  he 
possibly  no  suspicion;  and  the  cardinal, 
in  a public  harangue,  declared  “ it  to  be 
an  unpardonable  enormity,  that  a priest 
should  dare  to  consecrate  and  touch  the 
body  of  Christ,  immediately  after  he  had 
risen  from  the  side  ot  a strumpet.  ’* 

But,  most  mat  d-prupos  for  the  cardi- 
nal, the  night  after  that  be  had  thun- 
dered out  this  anathema  against  the 
married  clergy,  the  officers  of  justice 
breaking  into  a disorderly  house  m the 
Borough,  found  the  cardinal  in  bed  with 
a common  harlot. f This  detection,  from 
being  so  fully  proved,  soon  became  pub- 
lic^ insomuch  that  the  legate  dared  not 
shew  his  face,  but  sneaked  out  ot  Eng- 
land with  the  greatest  secrecy  and  pre- 
cipitation. 

These  canons,  from  their  unnatural 
rigour,  produced  effects  the  very  re- 
verse of  what  they  seemingly  proposed 
—the  ecclesiastics,  deprived  of  marriage, 
gave  in  almost  universally  and  avowedly 
to  the  use  of  concubinage  ; and  the 
court  of  Rome,  who  had  no  interest  in 
prohibiting  this  practice,  made  a very 
slight  opposition  to  it. 

This  custom  became  so  prevalent, 
that  in  some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, before  the  Reformation,  the  law  s 
not  only  permitted  but,  to  avoid  scan- 
dal, enjoined  the  use  of  concubines  to 
the  younger  clergy  ; and  it  was  usual 
every  where  tor  priests  to  apply  to  their 
ordinary,  and  obtain  from  him  a formal 
liberty  for  this  indulgence.  The  bishop 
commonly  took  care  to  prevent  this 
practice  from  degenerating  into  licen- 
tiousness— he  confined  the  priest  to  thp 
use  of  one  woman,  required  him  to  be 
constant  to  ber  bed,  obliged  him  to 
provide  for  her  subsistence,  and  that 
of  her  children  ; and  though  the  off- 
spring was  ;n  the  eye  of  the  law  illegitir 


* This  was  the  decent  appellation  he  gave 
to  the  wives  of  the  clergy, 
j Ilovedcu. 
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mate,  this  commerce  mas  really  a kind 
of  inferior  marriage,  such  as  is  still 
practised  in  Germany  among  the  no- 
bles, and  may  be  regarded  hy  the  can- 
did as  an  appeal  from  the  tyranny  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  to  the 
more  virtuous  and  more  unerring  laws 
of  nature.* 

Loves. 

Though  William,  upon  his  assuming 
the  throne  of  England,  swore  Id  observe 
the  laics  and  usages  of  the  kingdom, 
and  renewed  this  oath  several  years 
afterwards,  before  Lanfranc,  the  new 
archbishop,  and  all  the  lords  then  pre- 
sent in  London,  “ that  he  would  ob- 
serve the  ancient  laws  of  the  realm, 
as  established  by  the  kings  of  England 
his  predecessors,  and  particularly  those 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  yet,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  insurrections,  and  the 
dear  of  Hie  Saxon  laws  giving  too  great 
» liberty  to  the  people,  lie  toolfc  it  into 
tylis  more  serious  contemplation  (now 
that  he  was  fully  established  in  power, 
and  iu  a great  degree  surrounded  by  his 
own  countrymen,  who  tilled  most  at  the 
important  olbces  of  state)  to  abrogate 
the  Saxon  laws  altogether,  and  intro- 
duce the  Norman  code  of  jurisprudence. 

As  soon  as  ever  he  hail  promulgated 
this  resolution,  it  is  inconceivable  what 
a consternation  it  raised  among  his  Eng- 
lish subjects,  who  under  so  great  a king, 
attended  hy  his  victorious  Norman  forces, 
reckoned  upon  no  other  safety  butlrom 
the  preservation  of  their  ancient  laws, 
which  he  had  so  solemnly  sworn  to 
observe  inviolate.  They  therefore  hum- 
bly'petitioned  the  king,  •“  Beseeching 
him  in  regard  to  his  coronation  oath, 
ami  hy  the  soul  of  St.  Edward,  from 
whom  he  had  the  crown,  and  under 
whose  laws  they  were  born  and  bred, 
that  he  would  not  change  them,  and 
deliver  them,  up  to  new  and  strange 
laws,  which  they  understood  not.” 

The  king,  at  first,  seemed  to  pay  lit- 
tle regard  to  this  remonstrance,  being 
spirited  up  by  Odon,  Bishop  of  Bayeu.x, 
his  brother,  a man  of  a violent  and 
arbitrary  nature,  who  hail  much  op- 
pressed the  English  in  the  king’s  ab- 
sence, and  who,  aspiring  to  the  pope- 
dom, neglected  no  means  of  heaping 
up  money  and  assuming  authority  to 
obtain  t his  ent|.  However,  the  king 
seeing  his  English  subjects  so  univer- 
sally dejected  upon  this  occasion,  lie 

* Padre  Paolo,  Hist.  Cone.  paid.  lib.  i. 


applied  to  Lanfranc,  A rchbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who,  being  bon?  an  Italian, was 
supposed  to  be  impartial  between  tiie 
English  and  Norn  aus,  and  esteemed, 
much  hy  both,  and  more  by  the  king. 

Lanfranc  was  a man  of  sound  natural 
sense,  of  known  virtue,  long  experience, 
of  approved  w isdorn,  and  of  unbiassed 
decision  in  all  his  councils  ; and  on  be-, 
ing  appealed  to  on  this  great  occasion, 
acquitted  himself  with  groat  honour  to. 
his  general  character.  “ lie  represented 
to  the  king  how  much  his  safety  de- 
pended upon  the  general  satisfaction 
of  his  subjects — that  of  these  the  Eng- 
lish were  much  the  greater  part,  both 
in  strength  and  numbers — that  no  peo- 
ple could  be  easy  under  any  laws,  but 
under  such  wherein  they  were  born  and 
bred — that  all  innovations  were  odious; 
but  none. could  be  more  so  than  this,  as 
appeared  by  so  universal  an  agreement 
of  the  English,  and  their  petition — that 
the  humility  and  calmness  of  it  was 
more  dangerous  than  if  any  thing  had 
been  done  iu  hot  blood,  aud  the  refusal 
would  be  more  resented, 

“ That  the  laws  ami  constitutions  of 
this  realm  had  been  digested  hy  the 
wisest  councils,  and  confirmed  by  a long 
succession  of  their  Icings — that  under 
them  the  taxons  had  been  good  and 
lawful  subjects,  and  their^ kings,  who 
ruled  by  these  laws,  never  troubled  with 
any  seditions  or  insurrections  of  their 
people — that  beside  reason  and  expe- 
rience, religion  was  concerned  in  this 
resolution,  since  the  king  had  a N early 
twice  sworn  solemnly  to  observe  the 
laws;  so  as  any  change  in  them  now 
would  he  taxed  not  only  as  injustice, 
but  impiety— that  nothing  v.  as  of  so 
much  moment  to  a prince  as  reputa- 
tion ; and  none  more  than  that  of 
being  a religious  observer  of  his  word 
and  promise,  hut  especially  of  his  oaths, 
without  which  he  could  uever  he  trust- 
ed by  his  subjects  or  his  neighbours.”* 
The  king  heard  ami  weighed  all  theso 
reasons,  and  by  them  formed  his  own 
judgment,  which  he  ever  trusted  to 
in  the  last  resort.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  coutinue  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  realm;  and  in  pursuance  whereof 
hii  granted  and  confirmed  them  hy  a 
public  and  open  charter,  and  thereby 
purchased  tire  hearts  as  well  as  tha 
interests  of  all  his  English  subjects. 
This  resolution,  however,  lasted  hut 


* “Sir  William  Temple’s  Introduction  t? 
the  History  ol  England. 
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for  a certain  lime.  Surrounded  by  bis 
Norman  subjects,  who  had  the  principal 
access  t > him,  and  naturally  inclined  to 
the  laws  <>('  his  own  country,  he,  by  de- 
crees, chanced  almost  the  whole  oh  the 
Saxon  jurisprudence,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  following  material-alterations. 

1.  Among  the  first  of  these  altera- 
tions we  may  reckon  the  separation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  from  the 
civil,  effected  in  order  to  ingratiate 
the  new  king  with  the  popish  clergy, 
who  exempt  themselves  from  the  secu- 
lar power,  and  whose  demands  the  Con- 
queror, like  a politic  prince,  thought  ;t 
prudent  to  comply  with,  by  reason  that 
their  reputed  sanctity  had  a great  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  oi  the  people,  and 
because  all  the  little  learning  of  tiie 
times  was  engrossed  in'  their  hands; 
which  made  them  the  more  necessary 
men  tor  all  his  purposes. 

2.  Another  alteration  of  the  English 
constitution  consisted  in  the  depopula- 
tion of  whole  counties  for  the  purpose  of 
the  king’s  royal  diversion,  and  subject- 
ing both  them,  and  all  the  ancient 
forests  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  un- 
reasonable severities  of  forest  laws  im- 
ported from  tiie  continent  ; whereby 
the  slaughter  of  a beast  was  almost 
si  penal  as  the  death  ot  a man.  In 
the  Saxon  times,  though  no  man  was 
allowed  to  kill  or  chase"  the  king’s  deer, 
yet  he  might  start  any  game,  pursue 
and  kill  it,  upon  his  own  estate  ; but 
the  rigour  of  these  new  laws  vested  the 
sole  property  of  all  the  game  in  Eng- 
land in  the*  king  alone;  and  no  man 
was  entitled  to  disturb  any  fowl  of  tbo 
air,  or  any  beast  of  the  field,  of  such 
kinds  as  were  specially  reserved  for  the 
royal  amusement,  without  express  li- 
cense from  the  king,  by  grant  of  a chase 
or  free  warren  ; and  those  franchises 
were  granted  as  much  with  a view  to 
preserve  the  breed  of  animals  as  to 
indulge  the  subject.* 

* From  this  root  has  sprung  a bastard  slip, 
known  by  die  name  of  the  Game  Laias^  at 
present  arrived  to  its  most  wanton  and  op- 
pressive rigour,  and  founded  on  the  same 
unreasonable  notions  of  permanent  property 
in  wild  creatures.  Indeed,  in  one  respect, 
the  ancient  law  was  much  less  unreasonable 
than  the  modem  ; for  the  king’s  grantee  of  a 
chase,  or  tree  warren,  nii*?ht  kill  game  in 
everv  part  of  his  franchise  : but  now,  though 
a freeholder  of  less  than  100!.  a y ear  is  for- 
bidden to  kill  a partridge  on  iiis  own  estate, 
set  nobody  else  (not  even  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  unless  he  hath  a grant  of  free  war- 


3.  A third  alteration  in  the  English 
laws  was  by  narrowing  the  remedial 
intluence  of  the  county  courts,  the  great 
seals  of  Saxon  justice,  and  extending 
the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  king’s 
justiciars  to  all  kinds  of  causes  arising 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  To  this 
end,  the  Hula  Regis,  with  all  its  multi- 
farious authority,  was  erected  ; and  a 
capital  justiciary  appointed,  with  powers 
so  large  and  boundless,  that  he  became 
at  length  a tyraut  to  the  people,  and 
formidable  to  the  crown  itself.  The 
constitution  of  this  court,  and  the  judges 
themselves  who  presided,  were  brought 
from  the  duchy  of  Normandy  ; and  the 
consequence  naturally  was,  the  ordain- 
ing all  proceedings  in  the  king’s  courts 
should  he  carried  on  in  the  Norman 
instead  of  the  English  language  ; a 
provision  the  more  necessary  (though 
certainly  a badge,  of  slavery),  because 
none  of  his  Norman  judges  understood 
English. 

Hence,  instead  of  the  plain  and  easy 
methods  of  determining  suits  in  the 
county  courls,  the  chicanes  and  subtil- 
ties  of  Norman  jurisprudence  had  taken 
possession  of  the  king’s  courts,  to  which 
every  cause  of  consequence  was  drawn. 
■Unfortunately  too,  tiie  first  rudiments 
of  science,  which  the  Normans  imbibed 
in  common  with  the  northern  conquerors 
of  Europe,  were  those  of  Aristotle’  sPhilo- 
sophy, conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
his  Arabian  commentators,  which  were 
brought  from  the  east  by  the  Saracens 
into  Palestine  and  Spain,  and  translated 
into  barbarous  Latin.  So  that  though  the 
materials  upon  which  they  were  natu- 
rally employed,  in  the  infancy  of  a 
vising  state,  were  those  of  the  noblest 
kind,  the  establish ment  of  religion  and 
the  regulation  of  civil  polity,  yet,  having 
only  suck,  tools  to  work  with,  the  execu- 
tion w as  trifling  and  fiimsey. 

Thus  iaw  in  particular  (which  being 
intended  for  universal  reception  ought 
to  be  a plain  rule  of  action)  became  a 
science  of  the  greatest  intricacy,  especi- 
ally when  blended  with  the  new  refine- 
ments upon  feudal  property  ; which  re- 
finements were,  from  time  to  time, 
gradually  introduced  by  the  Norman, 
practitioners,  with  a view  to  supersede 
the  more  homely,  but.  the  more  intelli- 
gible maxims  of  distributive  justice 
among  the  Saxons.  In  short,  those 


roll)  can  do  it  without  committing  a tres- 
pass, and  subjecting  himself  to  an  action. 
— Btuckstime. 
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scholastic  reformers  have  transmitted 
their  dialect  and  finesses  to  posterity 
so  interwoven  in  the  body  of  our  legal" 
policy,  that  they  cannot  now  be  taken 
out  without  a manifest  injury  to  the 
substance;  for  though  statute  after  sta- 
tute has  been  made  to  pare  oil’ those 
troublesome  excrescences,  and  restore 
the  common  law  to  its  pristine  simpli- 
city and  vigour,  still  the  scars  are  deep 
and  visible,  and  the  liberality  of  our 
modern  courts  of  justice  is  frequently 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  unaccount- 
able fictions  and  circuities,  in  order  to 
recover  that  equitable  and  substantial 
justice,  which,  for  a long  time,  was 
totally  buried  under  the  narrow  rules 
and  fanciful  niceties  of  metaphysical 
and  Norman  jurisprudence. 

Among  the  Saxons  it  was  usual  to 
grant  lands  and  houses  by  bare  words, 
and  the  delivery  of  some  trivial  gift — 
such  as  a horn,  sword,  helmet,  arrow, 
&c. — and  yet  the  simple  honesty  of  those 
times  and  people  left  such  grants  little 
subject  to  any  disputes  or  contentions. 
But  the  Conqueror  reduced  all  grants  to 
writing,  to  signaturo,  and  witnesses, 
which  brought  in  cavils  and  actions, 
grounded  upon  puuctilios,  errors  in 
writing,  mistakes  in  expression,  either 
by  weakness  or  fraud  of  conveyances, 
with  a design  to  leave  matter  of  con- 
tentions, by  which  lawyers  subsist,  as 
physicians  do  by  diseases. 

4.  A fourth  innovation  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  trial  by  combat,  for  the 
decision  of  all  civil  and  criminal  ques- 
tions of  fact  in  the  last  resort.  This  was 
the  immemorial  practice  of  all  the 
northern  nations,  but  first  reduced  to 
regular  and  stated  forms  among  the 
Burgundi,  about  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  ; and  from  them  it  passed  to 
other  nations,  particularly  the  Franks 
and  the  Normans,  which  last  established 
it  here;  though  clearly  an  unchristian, 
as  well  as  most  uncertain  method  of 
trial.  But  it  was  a sufficient  recommenda- 
tion of  it  to  the  Conqueror  and  his  war- 
like countrymen,  that  it  was  the  usage 
«f  their  native  duchy  of  Normandy. 

5.  But  the  most  important  alteration, 
both  in  our  civil  and  military  polity, 
was  the  engrafting  on  all  landed  estates, 
a few  only  excepted,  the  fiction  of  feo- 
dal  tenures,  which  drew  after  it  a nume- 
rous and  oppressive  train  of  servile  fruits 
and  appendages,  aids,  reliefs,  primer 
seisins,  wardships,  marriages,  escheats, 
and  fines  for  alienation.* 


No  will  or  testament  concerning  pro- 
perty of  any  kind  availed  any  tiling; 
the  heir  had.  no  right  to  enter  into  his 
ancestor’s  inheritance  immediately  on 
his  death,  until  he  (not  the  executor) 
had  paid  a relief,  and  that  not  a mo- 
derate one,  and  being  admitted  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor';  the  heirs,  likewise, 
were  not  all  the  sons  jointly,  but  one 
firs!,  such  as  the  lord  chose  to  prefer; 
at  length  it  became  universally  settled 
in  favour  of  the  eldest  sop;  aud  the 
fruits  of  tenure,  wardship,  marriage, 
and  relief  (for  the  Sayou  heriot  was 
a different  thing),  came  in,  as  necessary 
attendants  .of  a feudal  donation.  All 
these  were  tiie  genuine  consequence  of 
the  maxim  then  adopted,  “ That  ail 
the  lands  of  England  were  derived  ar.d 
holden,  mediately  or  immediately,  of 
the  crown." 

William  having  thus  turned  all  the 
English  lands  into  feudal,  was  obliged 
to  put  his  earls  on  the  same  footing 
as  those  of  the  continent  in  his  time, 
and,  consequently,  to  make  them  here- 
ditary. However,  he  and  his  successors 
were  careful  not  to  give  them  such  ex- 
tensive powers  snd  revenues  asthev  had 
abroad.  The  county  courts  were,  There- 
fore, held  in  the  king's  name,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  profit  reserved  for  tbs 
king.  Each  earl  took  his  title  from 
some  one  county,  and  the  number  of 
the  one  could  not  exceed  that  of  Due 
other  ; therefore  the  nature  of  the  an- 
cient earldoms  was  by  tenure,  a.'d  had 
reference  to  counties.  The  modem  uoei 
that  are  merely  honorary,  and  go  with 
the  blood,  were  first  made  in  parlia- 
ment: but  afterwards  the  king  was 
allowed  by  his  sole  authority  to  ad- 
vance a baron  to  a higher  rank,  fo? 
that  was  not  adding  to  the  number 
of  peers.t 

Curfew  Pell. 

Another  law  which  gave  great  offence 
to  his  English  subjects  was,  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  curfew,  or  evuerefeu. 
bell,  which  he  ordered  to  be  rung  ;n 
each  parish  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  win- 
ter, and  nine  in  the  summer  ; after  which 
every  man  was  to  cover  his  fire,  and  stir 
no  more  abroad  that  night.  No  doubt 
this  was  found  a great  grievance  to 
many  ; but  the  times  were  so  convulsed 
when  William  came  to  the  throne,  aid 
the  manners  of  the  people  so  corrupted. 


* Sullivan’s  Law  Lectures,  p .9.9/ 
f Ibid.  p.  2X9, 
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t'vii  some  strong  laws  mid  precautions 
wore  necessary  -.  and  by  these  means  lie 
ultimate]?  procured  such  security  In  bis 
subjects,  that  it  is  recorded,  in  the  sim- 
ple language  of  those  days,'  “ how  a 
j;iir  maiden  sril.lt  a purse  of  gold  in  her 
hand  might  have  travelled  through  the 
realm  without  any  danger  ode  red  either 
to  her  chastity  or  her  money.”  * 

But  however  necessary  William  might 
think  these  great  alterations  in  the 
Saxon  laws  necessary  for  his  safety  and 
those  of  his  subjects,  he  exerted  his 
power  in  many  respects  to  maintain 
justice  and  good  order.  He  appointed 
terms  for  distributing  justice,  and  re- 
gulating the  ynctliod  of  evidence.  In 
o’ her  parts  of  Europe  the  courts  of 
justice  were  always  open,  except  in  the 
harvest  and  vintage  seasons  and  holy 
days.  The  Conqueror  established  four 
stated  terms  of  the  year,  ot  so  many 
clays  each,  out  of  which  no  prosecution 
could  be  carried  on  in  any  of  tbe  su- 
preme courts.  He  also  appointed  -nil 
evidence  of  facts  to  be  heard  and  deter- 
mined by  twelve  sworn  men,  whom  we 
call  “the jury  the  points  ol  law  (if 
any  should  arise)  to  be  left  to  the 
judges.  There  were  some  faint  ap- 
pearances of  this  law  under  the  Saxon 
government  long  before  the  Conqueror's 
tl  nie ; but  it  was  by  him  reduced  to  that 
method.  But  this  custom  wasnot  finally 
established  till  the  reign  of  Henry  11. 
am?  then  the-  parly  had  his  choice  to 
defend  his  right  by  judicial  combat,  or 
bv  a jury  of  twelve  men,  called  “ me 
^ Grand  Assize."  + 

(To  lie  continued.) 


THE  CITY  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO, 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 

[with  a view.] 

rrSHE  contemplation  of  the  Plate 
J[  which  embellishes  this  number  ot 
our  Magazine,  will  bring  to  the  minds 
of  our  readers,  as  it  has  already  doueio 
ours,  events  which  have  rendered  the 
city  that  forms  its  subject  pecu’arly  in- 
teresting : we  have,  therefore,  sub- 

joined a full  and  accurate  description 
of  it,  considered  in  local,  architectural, 
commercial,  physical,  and  fiscal  points 

* Sir  William  Temple’s  Introduction  to 
tli  ■ History  of  England. 

' f J ufliciiil'obiubat,  both  in  criminal  and 
civS  esses,  wen}  first  introduced  in  ihe  reign 
of  the  Conqueror. 


of  view.  With  respect  to  the  political 
effects  of  the  transition  of  the  crown  of 
Portugal  from  Europe  to  America, 
a circumstance  so  stupendous  as  to  stand 
without  a parallel  in  modern  history, 
we  shall  reserve  our  observations  to 
a future  period)  at  present,  we  are 
dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  the  idea, 
and  could,  frond  the  plantation  of  mon- 
archy in  a region  so  well  adapted  to 
its  nurture,  augur  an  extension  of  its 
branches  over  a great,  part  ot  the  trans- 
atlantic continent;  but  that  those  kind 
of  suggestions  are  premature,  therefore 
by  no  means  proper  to  mingle  with  the 
immediate  objects  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  describe. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  a.  city  of  South 
America,  capital  of  a jurisdiction,  and 
the  present  capital  oi  Brasil,  situated 
on  a river  of  the  same  name.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  or  the  River  ot  Jauuarius,  was 
probably  so  called  from  its  having  been 
discovered  on  the  least  ol  that  saint  ; 
and  the  town,  which  is  the  capital  of 
the  Portuguese  dominions  in  America, 
derives  its  name  from  the  river,  which, 
indeed,  is  rather  an  arm  ot  the  sea,  for 
it  did  not.  appear  to  receive  any  con- 
siderable stream  of  fresh  water : it  stands 
on  a plain,  close  to  the  shore,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  bay,  at  thu  foot  of  se- 
veral high  mountains,  which  rise  behind 
it.  It  is  neither  ill  designed  nor  ill 
built;  the  houses  in  general  arc  of  si  one, 
and  two  stories  high;  every  house  hav- 
ing, after  the  manner  of  tfio  Portuguese, 
a Tittle  balcony  before  its  windows,  and 
.a  lattice  of  wood  before  the  balcony. 
Its  circuit  Captain  Cook  estimated  at 
about  three  miles ; for  it  appears  to  be 
equal  in  size  to  the  largest  county  towns 
in  England,  Bristol  and  Liverpool  not 
excepted ; the  streets  are  straigh  t , and  of 
a convenient  breadth,  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles  ; the  greater  part, 
however  lie  in  a line  with  the  citadci, 
called  St.  Sebastian,  which  stands  on  the 
top  of  a hill  that  commands  the  town. 
It  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  by  an  aqueduct,  which  is 
raised  upon  two  stories  ot  arches,  and 
is  said  in  some  places  to  be  at  a great 
height  from  the  ground,  from  which 
the  water  is  conveyed  by  pipes  into  a 
fountain  in  the  gfeat  square  that  exact- 
ly fronts  the  viceroy’s  palace.  rlhe  wa- 
ter at  this  fountain,  however,  is  so  had, 
that  Captain  Cook’s  company,  who  had 
been  two  months  at  sea,  confined  to  that 
in  casks,  which  was  almost  always  foul. 
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could  not  drink  it  with  pleasure.  Wa- 
ter of  a better  quality  is  laid  into  some 
other  parts  of  the  town.  The  churches 
are  very  fine,  and  there  is  more  religi- 
ous parade  in  this  place  than  in  any  of 
the  popish  countries  in  Europe;  there 
is  a procession  of  some  parish  every  day, 
with  various  insignia,  all  splendid  and 
onstly  in  the  highest  degree;  they  beg 
money,  and  say  prayers  in  great  form, 
at  the  corner  of  every  street.  The  go- 
vernment here,  as  to  its  form,  is  mixed  ; 
it  is,  notwithstanding,  very  despotic  in 
fact.  It  consists  of  the  viceroy,  the 
governor  of  the  town,  and  a council: 
without  the  consent  of  this  council,  in 
which  the  viceroy  has  a casting  vote, 
no  judicial  act  should  be  performed; 
yet  botli  the  viceroy  and  governor  fre- 
quently commit  persons  to  prison  at 
their  own  pleasure,  and  sometimes,  send 
them  to  Lisbon,  without  acquainting 
their  friends  or  family  with  what  is  laid 
to  their  charge,  or  where  they  may  be 
found.  To  restrain  the  people  from 
travelling  into  the  country,  and  getting 
into  any  district  w here  gold  or  diamonds 
may  be  found,  of  boLh  which  there  is 
much  more  than  the  government  can 
otherwise  secure,  certain  bounds  are 
prescribed  them,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  viceroy,  sometimes  at  a few  and 
sometimes  at  many  miles  distance  from 
the  city.  The  inhabitants,  which  are 
very  numerous,  consist  of  Portuguese, 
negroes,  and  Indians,  the  original  na- 
tives of  the  country.  The  township  ot 
Rio,  which  is  but  a small  part  of  the 
capitanea,  or  province,  is  said  to  con- 
tain 37,000  white  persons,  and  629,000 
blacks,  many  of  whom  are  tree  ; making 
together  006,000.  The  military  esta- 
blishment here  consists  of  12  regiments 
of  regular  troops,  six  of  which  are  Por- 
tuguese, and  six  creoles ; and  12  other 
regiments  of  provincial  militia.  It  is 
generally  allowed,  that  the  women  both 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settle- 
ments in  South  America,  make  less 
scruple  of  granting  persoual  favours, 
than  those  of  any  other  civilized  coun- 
try in  theworld.  Murders  are  frequent- 
ly committed  here ; hut  the  churches 
afford  an  asylum  to  the  criminal.  The 
country  round  the  town  is  beautiful  in 
the  highest  degree;  the  widest  spots 
being  varied  with  a greater  luxuriance 
of  flowers,  both  as  to  number  and 
beauty,  than  the  best  gardens  in  Eng- 
land. Upon  the  trees  and  bushes  sit  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  birds,  especial- 
ly small  ones,  many  of  them  covered 
Durop.  Mhg.  rol.  LIT  i'eb-  1309. 
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with  the  most  elegant  plumage;  among 
which  was  the  humming-bird.  Of  in- 
sects too  there  was  a great  variety,  and 
some  of  them  very  beautiful;  hut  they^ 
were  much  more  nimble  than  those  of 
Europe,  especially  the  butterflies,  most 
of  which  flew  near  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
and  were  therefore  very  difficult  to  be 
caught,  except  when  the  sea  breezehlew 
fresh,  which  kept  them  nearer  to  the 
ground.  There  is  the  appearance  of 
but  little  cultivation  ; the  greater  part 
of  the  land  is  wholly  uncultivated,  and 
very  little  care  and  labour  seem  to  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  rest ; there  are, 
indeed,  little  patches  or  gardens,  in  which 
many  kinds  of  European  garden-stuff 
are  produced,  particularly  cabbages, 
peas,  beans,  kidney-beans,  turnips,  and 
white  radishes,  hut  all  much  inferior  to 
our  own  : water-melons  and  pine-apples 
are  also  produced  in  these  spots,  and 
they  are  the  only  fruits  that  we  saw 
cultivated,  though  thecountry  produces 
musk-melons,  oranges,  lemons,  sweet 
lemons,  citrons,  plantains,  bananas, 
mangos,  inamane-apples,  acajou  or 
cashou  apples  and  nuts,  jamboira  of  two 
kinds,  one  of  which  bears  a small  black 
fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  palm-nuts  of  two 
kinds,  one  long,  the  other  round,  and 
palm-berries.  Of  these  fruits,  the  water- 
melons and  oranges  are  the  best  in  their 
kind  ; the  pine-apples  are  much  inferior 
to  those  in  England,  they  are,  indeed, 
more  juicy  and  sweet,  hut  have  no  fla- 
vour. The  melons  are  mealy,  and  in- 
sipid ; hut  the  water-melons  are  excel- 
lent, they  have  a flavour,  at  least  a 
degree  of  acidity,  which  the  English 
have  not.  There  are  also  several  species 
of  the  prickle-pear,  and  some  European 
fruits,  particularly  the  apple  and  peach, 
both  which  were  mealy  and  insipid.  In 
these  gardens  also  grow  yams  and  ma- 
nioc, which  in  the  West  Indies  is  called 
cassada  or  cassava.  The  soil,  though 
it  produces  tobacco  and  sugar,  will  not 
produce  bread-corn  ; so  that  the  people 
here  have  no  wheat-flour  but  what  is 
brought  from  Portugal,  and  sold  at  the 
rate  of  one  shilling  a pound,  though  it 
is  generally  spoiled  by  being  heated  in 
its  passage.  As  to  manufactures,  Cap- 
tain Cook  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any, 
except  that  of  cotton  hammocks,  in 
w hich  people  are  carried  about  here,  as 
they  are  with  us  in  sedan  chairs;  aud 
these  are  principally,  if  not  wholly,  fa- 
bricated by  the  Indians.  The  riches  of 
the  place  consist  chiefly  in  the  mines, 
which  lie  far  up  the  country.  Much 
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gold  is  certainly  brought  from  these 
mines,  hut  at  an  expence  of  life  that 
must  strike  every  man,  to  whom  custom 
has  not  made  it  familiar,  with  horror. 
No  less  than  40,000  negroes  are  annual 
lv  imported,  on  the  king’s  account,  to 
d g the  mines.  The  mines  which  are 
called  General , are  nearest  to  the  city, 
being  about  225  miles  distant.  They 
annually  bring  unto  the  king  for  his 
fifth  part  at  least  112  arobas  of  gold; 
in  1762,  they  brought  in  J 11).  Under 
the  government  of  the  General  mines 
are  comprehended  those  of  Rio  das 
Mort.es,  of  Sahara,  and  of  Sero  Frio. 
The  last  place,  besides  gold,  produces 
all  the  diamonds  that  come  from  the 
Brasils : they  are  in  the  bed  of  a river, 
which  is  led  aside,  in  order  afterwards 
to  separate  the  diamonds,  topazes,  chry- 
solites, and  other  stones  of  inferior  good- 
ness, from  the  pebbles  among  which 
they  lie.  All  these  stones,  diamonds 
excepted,  are  not  contraband;  they  be- 
long to  the  possessors  of  the  mines,  but 
they  are  obliged  to  give  a very  exact 
account  of  thediamouds  they  find;  and 
to  put  them  iulo  the  hands  of  a sur- 
veyor, whom  the  king  appoints  for  this 
purpose.  The  surveyor  immediately 
deposits  them  in  a little  casket  covered 
with  plates  of  iron,  and  locked  up  by 
thrce  locks ; he  has  one  of  the  keys, 
the  viceroy  another,  and  the  Provador 
de  Hnzienda  Reale,  the  third.  This 
casket  is  enclosed  in  another,  on  which 
are  the  seals  of  the  three  persons  above- 
mentioned,  and  which  contains  the  three 
keys  to  the  first.  The  viceroy  is  not  al- 
lowed to  view  its  contents;  he  only 
laces  the  whole  in  a third  cotFcr,  which 
e sends  to  Lisbon,  after  putting  his  seal 
on  if.  It  is  opened  in  the  king’s  pre- 
sence; he  chooses  the  diamonds  which 
he  likes  out  of  it,  and  pays  their  price 
to  the  possessors  of  the  mines,  according 
to  a tariff  settled  in  their  charter.  The 
possessors  of  the  mines  pay  the  value 
of  a Spanish  piaster  or  dollar  per  day 
to  his  most  faithful  majesty  for  every 
slave  sent  -out  to  seek  diamonds ; 
the  number  of  these  slaves  amounts 
to  800.  Of  all  the  contraband  trades, 
that  of  diamonds  is  most  severely 
punished.  If  the  smuggler  is  poor,  lie 
loses  his  life  ; if  his  riches  are  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  what  the  law  exacts, 
bes  desthe  confiscation  of  the  diamonds, 
he  k condemned  to  pay  double  their 
value,  to  be  imprisoned  for  one  year, 
and  then  exiled  for  life  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Notwithstanding  this  severity, 
the  smuggling  trade  with  diamonds, 


even  of  the  most  beautiful  kind,  is  very 
extensive  ; so  great  is  the  hope  and  fa- 
cility of  hiding  them,  on  account  of 
the  little  room  they  lake  up.  Ail  the 
gold  which  is  got  out  of  the  mines  can- 
not be  sent  to  Rio  Janeiro,  without 
being  previously  brought  into  the  houses 
established  in  each  district  where  the 
part  belonging  to  the  crown  is  taken  : 
what  belongs  to  private  persons  is  re- 
turned to  them  in  wedges,  with  their 
weight,  their  number,  and  l fie  king’s 
arms  stamped  upon  them.  All  this  gold 
is  assayed  by  a person  appointed  tor 
that  purpose,  and  oil  each  wedge  or 
ingot  the  alloy  of  the  gold  is  marked, 
that  it  may  afterwards  be  easy  to  bring 
them  all  to  the  same  alloy  for  the  coin- 
age. These  ingots  belonging  to  private, 
persons  are  registered  in  the  office  of 
Rrayburia,  90  miles  from  Rio  Janeiro. 
At  this  place  is  a captain,  a licutcuaiiT, 
auil  50  men  ; there  the  tax  of  one  filth 
part  is  paid,  and  further  a poll-tax  of 
a real  and  a half  per  head  of  men,  cat- 
tle, and  beasts  of  burden.  One  half  of 
tbe  produce  of  this  tax  goes  to  the  king, 
and  the  other  is  divided  among  the  de- 
tachment, according  to  their  rank.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  come  back  from  the 
mines  without  passing  by  this  station, 
the  soidiers  always  slop  the  passen- 
gers, and  search  them  with  the  utmost 
rigour.  The  private  people  are  then 
obliged  to  bring  ali  the  ingots  of  gold 
which  fall  to  their  share,  to  the  mines 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  where  they  get  the  value 
of  it  in  cash  ; this  commonly  consists 
of  demi-doubloous,  worth  eight  Spanish 
dollars.  Upon  each  demi-doubloon,  the 
king  gets  a piaster  or  dollar  for  the 
alloy  and  for  the  coinage.  The  mint 
at  Rio  Janeiro  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  existing  : it  is  furnished  with 
ali  the  conveniences  necessary  towards 
working  with  the  greatest  expedition. 
As  the  gold  comes  from  the  mines  at 
the  time  that  the  fleets  come  from  Por- 
tugal, the  coinage  must  be  accelerated, 
and  indeed  they  coin  I here  with  amazing 
quickness.  The  arrival  of  these  fleets, 
especially  of  that  from  Lisbon,  renders 
the  commerce  flourishing;  the  fleet 
from  Oporto  is  laden  only  with  wines, 
brand}',  vinegar,  victuals,  and  some 
coarse  cloth,  manufactured  in  and  about 
that  town.  As  soon  as  the  fleets  arrive, 
all  the  goods  they  bring  are  conveyed 
to  the  custom-house,  where  they  pay  a 
duty  of  ten  per  cent  to  the  king.  It 
must  he  observed  that  the  communica- 
tion between  the  colony  of  Santo  Sa- 
cramento am!  Buenos  Ayres,  eing  ea- 
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ti rely  cut  off  at  present,  that  duty  must 
be  considerably  lessened ; for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  most  precious  merchandizes 
■which  arrived  from  Europe,  were  sent 
from  Rio  Janeiro  to  I hat  colony,  from 
whence  they  were  smuggled  through 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Feru  and  Chili ; and 
tliis  contraband  trade  was  worth  a mil- 
lion and  a half  of  piasters  annually  to 
the  Portuguese  : in  short,  the  mines  of 
the  Brasils  produce  no  silver,  and  all 
that  which  the  Portuguese  got,  came 
from  this  smuggling  trade.  The  negro 
trade  was  another  immense  object.  The 
loss  w hich  the  almost  entire  suppression 
of  this  branch  of  contraband  trade  oc- 
casions cannotbe  calculated  ; this  branch 
alone  employed  at  least  thirty  coasting 
vessels  between  the  Rrnsilsand  the  river 
la  Plata.  All  the  expenses  of  the  King 
of  Portugal  at  Rio  Janeiro,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops  and  civil  officers, 
the  carrying  on  of  the  mines,  keeping 
the  public  buildings  in  repair,  and  re- 
fitlingof  ships,  amount  to  about  600,000 
piasters not  mentioning  the  expense 
he  must  be  at  in  constructing  ships  of 
the  line  and  frigates  lately  begun  here. 
The  amount  of  the  king’s  revenue, 
taken  at  a medium,  may  he  the  (illh 
of  150  arrohas  of  gold,  J,  I 25,000  dol- 
lars; duty  on  diamonds,  210,000 ; duty 
on  coinage,  400,000;  ten  per  cent,  cus- 
toms, 350, 000 ; two  and  a half  per  cent, 
free  gift,  87 ,000;  poll-tax,  sale  of  offices, 
and  other  prod  nets  of  the  mines,  225,000; 
duty  on  negroes,  1 10,000  ; duty  on  train 
oil,  salt,  soap,  and  the  the  tenth  on  pro- 
visions, 130,000;  in  the  whole 2, 667, 000 
dollars.  From  which,  if  you  deduct 
the  expenses,  the  whole  of  the  King  of 
Portugal's  revenues  from  Rio  Janeiro, 
amount  to  about  450,0001.  sterling. 
The  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  situated 
west  by  north  eighteen  leagues  from 
Cape  Frio,  and  may  be  known  by  a 
remarkable  bill,  in  the  form  of  a sugar- 
loaf,  at  the  west  point  of  the  bay  ; but 
as  all  the  coast  is  very  high,  and  rises 
in  many  peaks,  the  entrance  of  this  har- 
bour mav  be  more  certainly  dist  inguished 
by  the  islands  that  lie  before;  one  of 
which,  called  Pudenda,  is  high  and 
round,  like  a haystack,  and  lies  at  the 
distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  entrance 
of  the  bay,  in  the  direction  of  south  by 
west ; but  the  first  islands  which  are 
met  with  coming  from  the  east  of  Cape 
Frio,  are  two  that  have  rocky  appear- 
ances, lying  near  to  each  other,  and  at 
the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from 
the  shore ; there  are  also,  at  the  distance 


of  nine  miles  to  the  westward  of  these, 
two  other  islands  which  lie  near  to  each 
other,  a little  without  the  hay,  on  the 
cast  side,  and  very  near  the  shore.  This 
harbour  is  certainly  a good  one  ; the 
entrance,  indeed,  is  not  wide,  but  the 
sea  breeze,  which  blows  every  day  from 
ten  or  twelve  o’clock  till  sunset,  makes 
it  easy  for  anv  ship  to  go  in  before  the 
wind;  and  it  grows  wider  as  the  town 
is  approached,  so  that  abreast  of  it 
there  is  room  for  the  largest  fleet,  in 
live  or  six  fathom  water,  with  an  oozy 
bottom.  At  the  narrow  part,  the  en- 
trance is  defended  by  two  forts.  The 
river,  and  indeed  the  whole  coast, 
abounds  with  a great  variety  of  fish. 
Though  the  climate  is  hot,  the  situa- 
tion of  this  place  is  certainly  whole- 
some. Upon  the  whole,  says  Captain 
Cook,  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  a very  good 
place  for  ships  to  put  in  af  that  want 
refreshment;  the  harbour  is  safe  and 
commodious;  and  provisions,  except 
wheaten  bread  and  flour,  may  be  easily 
procured:  as  a succedaneum  for  bread, 
there  are  yams  and  cassada  in  plenty  ; 
beef,  both  fresh  and  jerked,  may  be 
bought  at  about  two  pence  farthing  a 
pound,  though  it  is  very  lean.  Mutton 
is  scarcely  to  be  procured,  and  hogs 
and  poultry  are  dear;  of  garden-stuff 
and  fruit  there  is  abundance,  of  which, 
however,  none  can  be  preserved  at  sea 
but  the  pumpkin.  Hum,  sugar,  and 
molasses,  all  cxcclleut  in  their  kind, 
may  be  had  at  a reasonable  price ; 
tobacco  also  is  cheap,  but  it  is  not  good. 
Here  is  a yard  for  building  shipping, 
and  a small  hulk  to  heave  down  by  ; 
for,  as  Ihe  tide  never  rises  above  six  or 
seven  feet,  there  is  no  other  way  of 
coming  at  a ship’s  bottom.  Long  42. 
46.  W.  I.at.  22.  50.  S. 
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( From  the  Commencement  of  the  British 
Stage  to  the  Jge  of  Shakspeare.) 

{Continued from  page  35.) 

“ The  manners  of  an  age  are  much  elucidated 
by  its  public  amusements — No  man  is  a 
hypocrite  in  bis  pleasures.” — Johnson, 

IK  7B  7 F.  rannot  conclude  this  account 
f f of  t tie  principal  dramatic  writers 
who  figured  before  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare,  without  noticing  the  celebrated 
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.John  T illy , a man  no  less  famous  in  his 
time  for  the  writing  of  plays  than  for  an 
attempt  at  refilling  the  language  of  the 
country. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  born  in 
the  wilds  of  Kent  about  the  year  1553, 
according  to  the  computation  of  Wood, 
who  says,  “ he  became  a student  in 
Magdalen  college  in  the  beginning  of 
1569,  aged  sixteen,  or  thereabout,  and 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  demies  or 
clerks  of  that  house.”  He  afterwards 
took  his  master's  degree  in  1575;  and, 
on  leaving  college  in  some  disgust,  he 
went  to  court,  where  he  was  taken  no- 
tice of  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  had  ex- 
pectation of  being  preferred  to  the  post 
of  master  of  the  revels;  but  in  which, 
after  many  years  attendance,  he  was  dis- 
appointed. 

He  was  reckoned  a very  assiduous 
student,  and  warmly  addicted  to  poetry; 
in  which  he  made  so  great  a proficiency, 
that  he  has  bequeathed  to  the  world  no 
less  than  nine  dramatic  pieces,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  hereafter.  But  what 
added  much  more  to  his  reputation 
than  dramatic,  writing,  was  his  attempt 
to  reform  and  purify  the  English  lan- 
guage, by  purging  it  of  all  obsolete 
and  uncouth  expressions,  and  intro- 
ducing a system  of  his  own,  at  once 
novel  and  eccentric.  Ilis  work  was 
called  “ Eupheus  and  his  England;  or , 
the  Anatomy  of  iVit which  met  with 
a degree  of  success  unusual  with  the 
first  attempters  of  reformation,  being 
almost  immediately  and  universally  fol- 
lowed. The  court  adopted  it  at  once, 
the  queen  at  their  head;  and  it  soon 
became  so  universal  as  to  he  the  only 
vehicle  of  polite  conversation. 

Blount,  who  published  six  of  Lilly’s 
plays,  says  of  him.  “ Our  nation  are  in 
Ins  debt  for  a new  English  which  he 
taught  then’.  “ Eipheus  and  his  Eng- 
land” began  first  that  language.  All 
our  ladies  were  then  his  scholars;  and 
that  beauty  at  court  who  could  not 
parle  Euphuism,  (that  is  to  say,  who 
was  unable  to  converse  in  that  pure 
and  reformed  English  which  he  had 
formed  his  work  to  be  the  standard 
of),  was  as  little  regarded  as  she  who 
now  there  does  not  speak  French.” 
In  his  title  page  to  the  edition  of  the 
above  plays,  he  styles  him,  “ The  only 
rare  poet  of  that  time — the  witty,  comi- 
cal, facetiously-quick,  and  unparalleled 
John  Lilly;”  and  in  his  epistle  dedica- 
tory he  further  says,  “That  lie  sat  at 
Apoilo  s table  ; that  Apollo  gave  him  a 


wreath  of  his  own  bays  without  snatch* 
ing;  and  that  the  lyre  he  played  on  had 
no  borrowed  strings.” 

But  notwithstanding  this -very  great 
eulogium,  which  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  unbounded  patronage  bestowed 
on  this  singular  man,  how  cautious 
ought  we  to  be  in  giving  implicit  credit 
to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  particular 
persons,  however  recorded,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  withoutoiher  proofs  than 
the  force  of  friendship  on  one  side,  and 
the  temporary  rage  of  fashion  on  the 
other.  We  have  seen  and  read  this 
boasted  book  ; and  can  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  it  an  unnatural  and 
affected  piece  of  jargon,  where  a crowd 
of  metaphors,  allusions,  allegories,  and 
analogies,  are  to  pass  for  wit,  and  ridi- 
culous bombast  for  language.  But,  that 
our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves, 
hear  Mr.  Lilly  himself. 

Speaking  of  love,  he  says,  “ There 
must  be  in  every  triangle  three  lines. 
The  first  beginneth — the  second  aug- 
menteth— the  third  concluded  it  a fi- 
gure : so  in  love  there  are  Ihree  vir 
tues — Affection,  which  draweih  the 
heart — Secrecy,  which  increase! h the 
hope — and  constancy,  which  finisheth 
the  work.  Without  these  rules  there 
can  be  no  triangle,  apd  without  any  of 
those  virtues  no  love.” 

In  another  placewe  find  this  passage: 
“ Fire  cannot  be  hidden  in  the  flax 
without  smoke,  nor  musk  in  the  bosom 
without  smell,  nor  love  in  the  breast 
without  suspicion.” 

Again  : “ She  is  the  flower  of  courtesy 
— the  picture  of  comeliness;  one  that 
shameth  Venus,  being  somewhat  fairer, 
and  much  more  virtuous ; and  sfaineth 
Liana,  being  as  chaste,  but  much  more 
amiable.  But  the  more  beauty  she 
hath,  the  more  pride;  and  the  more 
virtue,  the  more  preciseness.  The  pea- 
cock is  a bird  for  none  but  Juno;  the 
dove  for  none  but  Vesta : non?  must 
wear  Venus  in  a table  but  Alexander ; 
none  Pallas  in  a ring  but  Ulysses:  for, 
as  there  is  but  one  phoenix  in  this  world, 
so  there  is  but  one  tree  in  Arabia  where 
she  huildeth ; and  as  there  is  but  one 
Camilla  to  be  heard  of,  so  there  is  but 
one  Caisur  that  she  will  like  of.” 

But  to  examine  this  nonsense  longer 
would  be,  in  some  respect,  to  adopt  it ; 
we  shall,  therefore,  conclude  this  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Lilly  with  the  following 
list  of  his  dramatic  pieces,  which  are  al| 
in  (he  same  edifying  strain. 

1.  Alexander  and  Campaspe , a tragi- 
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comedy.  This  play  was  acted  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  twelfth  night, 
by  the  children  of  St.  Paul's.  The 
piot  is  taken  from  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  b. 
35,  ch.  10. 

2.  Endymion , a comedy;  likewise 
performed  before  the  queen  by  the 
childreu  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul's. 

S.  Sapho  ard  Phuon,  a comedy ; which 
was  performed  before  the  queen  on  a 
Shrove  Tuesday,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Black-friars’  Umatre.  The  plot  is  taken 
from  Ovid’s  Epistles. 

4.  Galatea,  a comedy;  played  be- 
fore the  queen,  at  Greenwich,  ou  a New 
Year’s-day.  The  characters  of  Galatea 
and  Philida  are  borrowed  from  Iphis 
and  lanthr,  in  the  9th  book  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. 

5.  J/ydas,  a comedy.  The  story  of 
this  play  is  i elated  at  large  by  .\pulinefr, 
in  his  Golden  Ass.  See  also  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphoses, b.  2. 

6.  Mother  Bamhie,  a comedy. 

7.  If  omun  in  the  iloon,  a comedy, 

8.  Maid — her  Metamorphoses,  a co- 
medy frequently,  acted  by  the  children 
of  St.  Paul’s ; and  is  one  of  those  pieces 
in  which  the  author  has  attempted  to 
introduce  his  euphuism.  The  greatest 
part  of  it,  and  particularly  the  whole 
first  act,  is  written  in  verse. 

9.  Lope — his  Metamorphoses,  a dra- 
matic pastoral  ; first  played  by  the 
children  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  afterwards  by 
the  children  of  the  chapel. 

The  prologues  and  epilogues  to  most 
of  these  pieces  were  written  in  prose. 

Besides  these  principal  dramatic  wri- 
ters, there  were  several  minor  poets 
who  figured  at  this  era.  Alexander 
Nevil  made  a very  early  progress  in 
learning  ; and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
associated  with  Jasper  Hey  wood,  in 
translating  several  of  the  tragedies  of 
Seneca. 

N’uce,  who  is  said  rather  to  have  at- 
tempted plays,  in  the  manner  of  Seneca, 
than  to  have  translated  Seneca  himself; 
and  Studlev,  who  was  a student  at  Cam- 
bridge. These,  with  others,  formed  a 
kind  of  fraternity,  who,  though  they 
did  not  produce  original  plays,  trans- 
lated almost  the  whole  of  Seneca’s  tra- 
gedies into  English. 

Uipian  Fulwell  was  likewise  reckoned 
an  ingenious  writer.  Ke  wrote  one 
piececalled  V Like  will  to  like,  quoth 
the  Devil  to  the  Collier.”  This  is  en- 
tirely a moral  play,  intended  to  point 
put  the  benefits  that  attend  on  a vir- 
tuous, and  the  punishment  that  await 


on  a licentious  life.  It  is  printed  in  the 
old  black  letter ; the  prologue  written 
in  alternate  ve-se ; and  the  whole  piece 
in  rhyme,  so  contrived  as  to  be  easily 
performed  by  five  persons. 

Lupton  wrote  a play,  called  “ All  for 
Money.”  This  piece  is  written  in  rhyme, 
and  printed  in  black  letter,  withoutany 
numbering  to  the  pages;  the  manner 
of  writing  is  as  old  as  that  of  the  print- 
ing. It  seems  to  partake  of  the  mora- 
lities, as  the  characters  are  figurative  — 
viz.  “ All  for  Money,  Wit  without  Mo- 
ney, Money  without  Wit,  Pleasure,” 
&c.  tic.  and  they,  being,  personified,  be- 
come interlocutors  in  the  play. 

We  have  to  close  this  list  with  the  names 
of  Ed  ward  Ferrers  and  Thomas  Inge! and; 
the  former  a man  of  agood  family  in  War- 
wickshire, and  educated  at  Oxford  ; lie 
continued  there  several  years,  and  when 
he  left  theuniversity  had  written  several 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  interludes,  all 
of  which  gave  the  court  so  much  re- 
creation, that,  as  Puttenham  says  in 
his  Art  of  Poetry,  “ he  had  thereby 
many  good  rewards;”  and  further  adds, 
“ that  for  such  things  as  he  hath  seen 
of  his  writing,  and  of  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Sackville,  they  deserve  the 
price."  None  of  his  plays,  however, 
have  reached  the  present  time. 

Ingelaiul  wrote  “ The,  Disobedient 
Child,”  a kind  of  interlude,  without  date, 
written  in  verse  of  ten  syllables;  and 
printed  in  the  old  black  letter,  with 
several  others,  of  little  reputation  ; be- 
side some  anonymous  writers,  whose 
pieces  are  entered  at  Stationers’-hall.  • 

Such  was  the  general  state  of  the 
stage  before  Shakspeare’s  appearance. 
Many  more  authors  may  be  reckoned; 
who,  though  they  produced  some  pieces 
during  the  reign  of  Shakspeare,  started 
originally  before  him;  hut  out  of  such 
a mass  we  have  selected  what  will  at 
least  siiew  the  strength  of  the  stage 
then,  and  the  utmost  it  was  capable  of 
producing.  We  have  already  seen  what 
strange  subjects  some  have  chosen,  and 
how  still  more  strangely  they  have  con- 
ducted them  ; we  have  seen  in  others 
a smattering  of  talents, encumbered  with 
the  heavy  learning  of  the  schools;  in 
others  a continued  tissue  of  little 
thoughts,  set  off  with  quaintness  and 
novelty  of  style  ; but  in  very  few;  and 
even  iu  those  (except  in  select  passages) 
little  or  no  real  character,  or  those 
warm  effusions  of  the  heart  which  em- 
body that  character  and  represent  na- 
ture. 
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.All  these,  however,  in  some  respect, 
acted  ns  pioneers  to  clear  the  way  fpr  a 
better  taste.  Most  of  the  dramatic 
writers  of  those  times  were  good  scho- 
lars ; as  we  find  them  issuing  out  of 
colleges  or  seminaries;  and  with  this 
fund  of  learning,  many  of  them  applied 
themsclres  to  the  translations  of  Se- 
neca. Terence,  &c.  which  in  time  gave 
them  some  knowledge  of  the  regularity 
of  thedrama;  and  though  they  followed 
thoseauthors  rather  too  closely,  and  sub- 
stituted mere  translation  for  invention, 
and  adaptation  to  English  language  and 
manners,  they  acquired  a mechanical 
knowledge  of  the  histrionic  art,  which 
they  had  not  before.  So  that  when  they 
set  op,  and  were  supported  by  the  force 
of  genius,  they  learned  to  keep  it  within 
better  bounds,  and  in  some  respect  to 
regulate  it  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
drama. 

But  how  long  this  would  have  con- 
tinued, had  not  such  a self-inspired  di-. 
rector  as  Shakspcare  soon  after  this  set 
himself  at  their  head,  is  very  uncertain ; 
till  then  they  travelled  very  slowly. 
They  had  no  one  grand  example  to 
stimulate  them  to  daring  heights;  they 
generally  worked  by  comparison,  or  in 
emulation  of  their  fellows;  and  if  they 
could  do  as  well,  or  perhaps  a little 
better,  it  was  the  boundary  of  their 
fame.  Thus  the  science  they  had  to 
form,  to  animate,  and  bring  to  perfec- 
tion, was  too  great  a task  for  their 
exertions;  it  remained  that  the  literary 
glory  of  Greece  and  Rome  should  arise 
anew  in  the  bard  of  England. 

We  shnil  conclude  these  remarks  with 
the  opinions  of  two,  perhaps  of  the  best 
authorities  ancient  and  modern  on  this 
subject  •.  the  late  George  Steevens,  Esq. 
and  Sir  Philip  Sydnevv 

Mr.  fitcevenssays,  “ The  drama  before 
the  time  of  Shakspeare  was  solittie  cul- 
tivated, or  so  iil  understood,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  carry  our  researches 
higher  than  that  period.  Drydcn  has 
truly  observed,  that  ‘be  found  not, 
but  creoledfirst  the  stage of  which  no 
one  can  doubt,  who  considers  that  of 
all  the  plays  issued  from  the  press  ante- 
cedent to  the  year  1592,  when  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  be  commenced  a 
dramatic  writer,  the  titles  are  scarcely 
known  except  to  antiquaries;  nor  is 
there  one  of  them  that  will  bear  a second 
perusal.  Yet  these,  contemptible  and 
few  as  they  are,  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  the  most  popular  productions  of 
the  time,  and  the  best  that  had  been  ex- 


hibited before  the  appearance  of  Shaks- 
pcare.” 

Sir  Philip  Sydney  further  corrobo- 
rates this,  w ho  was  an  eye-witness  of 
t'nc  facts,  “ Our  comedies  and  trage- 
dies,” says  be,  “ observe  rules  neither  of 
honest,  civility,  nor  skilful  poetry.  Here 
you  shall  have  .Asia  on  one  side  and 
Afric  on  the  other,  and  so  many  other 
under  kingdoms,  that  the  player,  when 
he  comes  in,  must  ever  begin  with 
telling  you  where  he  is,  or  else  the  tale 
will  not  be  conceived.  Now  you  shall 
have  three  ladies  walk  to  gather  flowers  ; 
and  then  we  must  believe  the  stage  to 
be  a garden.  By-ami  bye  w e hear  new  s 
of  a shipwreck  in  the  same  place;  then 
we  are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not  for 
a rock.  Upon  the  back  of  that  comes 
out  a hideous  monster  with  tire  and 
smoke;  and  then  the  miserable  beholders 
are  bound  to  take  it  for  a cave.  Whilst 
in  the  mean  time  two  armies  fly  in,  re- 
presented with  four  swords  and  two 
bucklers;  and  then  what  hard  heart  will 
not  receive  it  for  a pitched  battle. 

“Now  of time  they  are  still  more  libe- 
ral ; for  ordinary  it  is,  that  two  young 
princes  fall  in  love;  after  many  tra- 
verses she  is  got.  with  child,  and  deli- 
vered of  a fair  boy  ; he  is  lost,groweth 
a man,  falleth  in  love,  and  is  ready  to 
get  another  child : and  all  this  in  two 
hours  space  ; which,  however  absurd  it 
is  in  sense,  even  sense  may  imagine.”  * 


(To  be  continued.) 


To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

OBSERVING  in  your  interesting  re- 
pository of  curious  and  entertain- 
ing information  and  amusement  for  the 
last  month,  page  17,  a singular  historical 
anecdote  concerning  the  disposal  of  the 
body  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  aUer  the  res- 
toration of  Charles  II.  I imagine  it  will 
be  equally  gratifying  to  your  impartial 
readers  to  lay  before  them  a very  dif- 
ferent account  from  that  which  has  been 
given  you  by  your  correspondent  S.S.B. 
of  Islington,  from  a written  memoran- 
dum, said  to  be  found  amongst  the  pa- 
pers of  a distant  relation,  and  signed 
with  her  name,  Margaret  Dawson. 

It  appears  that  the  authority  of  that 
written  document  rests  solely  on  oral 
testimony,  handed  down  by  tradition  to 
the  third  generation  from  that  of  the 


* Sir  Philip  Sydney’s  Defence  of  Poesy, 
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original  reporter.  “ Sir  James  Norfolk, 
high  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  having  told 
the  whole  -affair  at  Sir  John  Wolsten- 
holm’s  table,  who  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  Mrs.  Dawson,  in  the  presence 
of  Sir  Philip  Matthews,  her  grand- 
father, and  his  wife  her  grandmother, 
which  latter  told  it  to  her.” 

My  narrative  is  widely  different,  and 
has  been  transmitted  from  father  to 
son,  likewise,  by  tradition,  but  unsup- 
ported by  any  written  evidence  that  has 
come  to  my  knowledge.  And  I am 
further  aware,  that  its  validity  will  be 
called  in  questiou,  as  coming  from  a 
family  that  may  be  supposed  partial  to 
the  memory  of  the  Great  Protector,  or 
Usurper,  whichever  your  readers  may  be 
pleased  to  call  him. 

The  first  reporter  was  John  Mortimer, 
Esq.  of  Toppingo-hall,  near  Chelmsford, 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  F.li.S.  author  of 
a practical  Treatise  on  Husbandry,  held 
in  deserved  estimation  till  more  modern 
improvements  in  that  science  took  place. 
He  married  Cromwell’s  grand aug liter, 
and  died  at  a very  advanced  age  in 
1136,  leaving  three  sons  ; one  of  whom, 
Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer,  was  many 
years  senior  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society.  Being  a man  of  great  learn- 
ing, having  made  the  tour  of  Europe, 
and,  by  his  station,  being  called  upon 
to  receive  and  frequent  the  company  of 
foreigners  of  distinction,  more  particu- 
larly such  as  visited  the  museum  of  his 
friend  Sir  Ilans  Sloane,  at  Cheisea, 
when  Sir  Hans  was  too  old  and  infirm 
to  attend  them,  he  had  often  questions 
put  to  him,  aud  historical  doubts  start- 
ed, respecting  some  events  in  the  history 
of  England  variously  related  by  dif- 
ferent authors.* 

Amongst  others,  the  interment  of 
Charles  1.  was  mentioned ; and  as  there 
is  always  a considerable  degree  of  mys- 
tery in  the  transactions  of  great  revolu- 
tions, Dr.  Mortimer  took  occasion  to 
relate  the  following  circumstances, 
which  were  more  than  once  repeated 
to  him  and  others  by  his  father-. — 
That  Oliver  Cromwell,  apprehensive 
of  some  signal  indignity  aud  exposure 
of  his  remains,  if  Charles  II.  should 
be  restored,  ordered  that  his  body  should 
be  enclosed  in  a strong  plain  oak  coffin, 
without  any  name  oy  inscription,  and 
buried  tvoenty  feet  deep  in  a field  on  his 
paternal  estate  in  Huntingdonshire,  and 


* Rapin,  Carte,  and  Itume,  differ  widely 
ha  several  important  instances. 


the  field  to  be  afterwards  ploughed  up. 
He  further  added,  that  when  the  body, 
supposed  to  be  Cromwell’s,  was  hung 
up  at  Tyburn,  by  order  of  the  privy 
council  of  Charles  II.  the  executioner, 
in  fastening  the  cord  about  the  neck, 
discovered  that  the  head  had  been  sewed 
on  to  the  trunk,  and  immediately  after 
informed  the  under-sheriff’  privately, 
who  went  directly  to  Sir  James  Nor- 
folk, thf  high  sheriff',  who  lost  no  time 
in  repairing  to  the  palace,  where  he  re- 
ceived an  order  to  have  the  body  taken 
away.  The  whole  remaining  uncertainty 
is.  Whose  body  it  was  ? Whether  that 
of -Charles  I.  or  of  his  unfortunate  mi- 
nister Strafford ; since  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Cromwell,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power,  might  easily  have  em- 
ployed resurrection  men  to  steal  either 
of  them. 

I am,  sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 
London,  Feb.  20,  IS09.  T.  M- 


To  the  Editor  of  llic  European  Magazine* 
sra,  Queen-street . 

HAYING,  in  an  odd  volume  of  a 
Magazine  upon  German  litera- 
ture, met  with  laughable  mistakes  made 
by  errors  in  copyists,  or  misreadings,  I 
send  a few  of  the  same  kind,  whicli  have 
occurred  within  my  own  knowledge 
in  our  language ; and  if  you  think 
them  worthy . insertion  in  your  valu- 
able Miscellany,  they  are  heartily-  at 
your  service. 

A compositor  of  the  name  of  Killen- 
beck,  an  eccentric  genius,  once  made 
the  following  mistake,  I believe  in  Mr. 
Woodfall’s  paper ; aud  for  which  he 
received  his  discharge  : — instead,  in  the 
ordinary  phrase,  of  saying  “ Yesterday 
a petition  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons,”  ii;  composed  it,  and  it 
was  printed,  “ Yesterday  i pistol  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons.” 
The  ludicrous  inquiries  upon  the  nature 
of  such  au  attack  upon  that  great  con- 
stitutional body  may  be  better  conceived 
than  detailed. 

In  printing  the  list  of  subscribers  la 
the  first  edition  of  Carey’s  Balnea,  I just 
arrived  in  time  to  correct  the  following 
ludicrous  error,  which,  by  one  of  the 
types  having  fajlea  out,  and  being  mis- 
placed, had  occurred-. — Cne  of  the  sub- 
scribers was  deputy  controller  of  the 
penny. post;  but,  from  the  transposition 
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On  the  Foundation  of  Hospitals,  &>c. 
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ISO 

of  the  s in  the  last  word,  it  <tood,  ‘‘ De 
puly  controller  of  the  penny-pots  . 

When  the  late  Dr.  Healde  superin- 
tended the  print  in*  of  the  Pharmacopeia 
iondinens^  published  in  IWag 
take  occurred  m one  of  the  proof  sheets 

which  excited  the  doctor’s  mirth,  and 
occasioned  him  to  send  express  from. 
Bow  to  correct  the  error.  1 he  manu- 
script almost  as  uncouth  as  macks  for 
nhvsical  quantities,  was  extremely  d.ffi- 
cul't  to  read.  One  vord,  more  intricate 
than  the  rest,  was  referred  to  every  per- 
son in  the  office  for  an  explanation,  but 
■without  success ; at  length  the  compo- 
sitor on  the  work,  pnifmg  himself  on 
}>is  ability  at  deciphering  (he  mystic,, 
letters,  found  out  the  word  to  be  cor- 
dh  gin:"  whence  the  phrase  went, 
« Thf*  medicine  i,  to  If  '»k™  >" 
dial  gin"  The  original  word  was  „ai  - 

la.  or  the  » *~'j£ 

rather  produced  than  allayed  by  t..e 
cordial  'above  alluded  to. 


tssassss^^sS^ 

sy  s *7 

” j,  ■ 1 „h\A\  enters  the  sbouldei  ot 

ineteuer,  thc  name  of  the 

master  printer  who  made  this  apposite 
mastei  prune  ■ ■ tw0  vcrY  bad 

exclamation,  upo^e  Jof  of 

crucified  between  two  thieves. 

A ludicrous  error  crept  into ^ neyvs- 
i witn  m the  coarse 

?“™nh0,!o,™£;d>.tth,  - t»u»t 

^rs?5SSN 

rUh”  Rut  wbirmSlIj en<m*lMt>e'v<’rd 

rSicntr^ontotoolhcr. 

If  anecdotes  of  this  kind  are  rot  in- 

morC*  Your  obliged  servant,  -X.  Z. 


Tu  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 
SIR, 

I NEED  hardly  inform  a gentleman 
of  your  local  and  civic  knowledge 

that,  after  some  researches  which,  if  the 

enter’ ainmdnt  1 received  in  other  re 

spccts  had  not  compensated,  might  have 

Sen  termed  laborious,  1 have  d.sco- 
vered  that  hospitals,  in  th.e  m®.d®r 
acceptation  of  that  term,  i.  e. ^places 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and 
poor,  rose  about  thirty  or  forty  years 
after  the  suppression  of  religiops  es  a- 
blish'ments,  in  consequence  ot  the  re 
formation.  Spiritual  hospiMs  had 
abounded  long  before,  but  thep  thei 
svstem’conveyed  another  idea,  and  were 
deScd  other  purpose,  therefore. 
1 conceive  lull  hospitals  o',  : , 

foundation  to  necessity.  M hen  the  a 
he's  fell  the  medical  establishments, 
Sich  "'ere  dwa«  annexed  to  them. 

fell  with  them  ; and  great  was i the  djs 
tress  that  occurred  in  the  periods  imme 
diately  subsequent 


Where,”  saysShakspeare,  “ shall  the  poor 
go  now  to  rest  their  bones  r 

and  the  whole  country  exclaimed ‘‘  Wlji- 
ther,  if  disabled  in  consequence  ot  sick 
ness  or  accident,  shall  we  retire  to  find 
relief’”  Under  these  circumstances  hos 
nitals  were  established ; hut  1 would  wish 

Fo  ask  any  of  your  ingenious  corres- 
pondents ^(Mr.  Moser,  for  instance), 
Sch  was  the  lirst  of  these  metropoli- 
tan buildings  ’ I think  he  has  stated  it 
to  have  been  Bethlem  for  lunatics ; but 
of  this  I am  not  certain- 

Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us  (lib.  1.) 
tint  the  Egyptians  hired  physicians  at 

Se  puMc  «,,=«*,  .»  aticud, 

such  as  fell  sick,  when  engaged  in  war, 
or  when  travelling  In 
times  this  was  also  the  custom  m Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  other  countries  oU  the 
continent;  but  I believe  tt  never  was 
in  this  kingdom;  of  this,  and  of  the 
mode™  establishment  of 
ofvour  readers  would  be  glad  to  dc 
informed,  and  that  information  would, 
for  a particular  reason,  be  peculiar  y 
acceptable  tOf  ^ corresponden^  g 
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The  Antiquarian  Repertory : a miscel- 
laneous Assemblage  of  Topography, 
History,  Biography , Customs,  and 
Manners  ; intended  to  illustrate  and 
preserve  several  vutuuble  Remains  of 
old  7'intes.  Chiefly  compiled  by  or  un- 
der the  Direction  of  Francis  Grose, 
Esq.  F.ll.  und  A.S.  Thomas  Ast/e, 
Esq.  F.R.  and  A.S.  and  other  emi- 
nent Antiquaries.  Illustrated  with 
Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-eight  Plates. 
A new  Edition,  with  a great  many 
valuable  Additions.  In  Four  Volumes. 
T'ol.  IV.  with  a general  Index  to  the 
Whole.  Quarto.  1S09. 

ARDENT  as  our  desire  is  to  afford, 
at  least,  a general  idea  of  this  im- 
portant work,  we  almost  shrink  from 
the  bulk  of  this,  the  fourth  and  last, 
volume  ; of  which  the  editor  correctly 
observes,  that  “ in  his  anxiety  to  give 
place  to  all  the  various  smaller  commu- 
nications that  could  possibly  be  admit- 
ted, he  has  swelled  to  nearly  double  the 
size  of  any  of  its  predecessors  this 
literary  extension  will,  consequently, 
demand  from  us  “ nearly  double”  the 
circumspection  and  trouble  in  its  exa- 
mination. 

But  here  let  us,  keeping  in  view  the 
science  which  we  have  in  contempla- 
tion, for  a moment  consider,  whether, 
in  the  extensive  range  of  antiquarian 
research,  works  derive  importance  from 
their  size  and  ponderosity  ; or  whether 
it  would  not,  in  most  instances  where 
entertainment  as  well  as  instruction  is 
to  be  considered,  be  better  to  depend 
rather  more  upon  description  than  on 
quotation.  We  say  this  with  reference 
to  the  principal  article  in  this  volume, 
“ the\ or  thumberland  Household  Book;” 
the  scarcity  of  which,  the  editor  ob- 
serves, “ has  long  been  regretted,”  aud 
the  republication  of  which,  he  there- 
fore infers,  will  be  received  “‘with  a 
satisfaction  equal  to  that  regret.”  it 
Europ.  Mag.  Vol.  LV.  Feb.  1609. 


would  seem  invidious  in  us,  who  have 
studied  in  the  same  school  whence  the 
late  Captain  Grose  derived  part  of  his 
theory  of  antiquity,  to  observe,  that  the 
original  plan  of  this  work  might,  in  our 
opinions,  have  been  better  arranged, 
and  that  a vast  quantity  of  matter  which 
certainly  belongs  to  another  system  of 
that  science  might  have  been  left  out, 
which  would  have  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity either  for  the  last  or  the  present 
editor  to  have  introduced  a number  of 
valuable  articles;  which  the  latter,  in 
particular,  observes,  have  been  most 
liberally  offered,  but  which,  for  want 
of  room,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
accept. 

To  judge  what  to  insert  and  what 
to  decline,  as  it  is  the  most  important, 
so  it  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  task 
of  the  compiler  of  a work  of  this 
nature : a kind  of  ideal  proportion,  and 
certainly  a systematic  arrangement, 
should  he  preserved  in  the  articles ; 
and  we  conceive,  that  that  literary  gra- 
dation would  hardly  be  deemed  correct, 
where  the  description  of  the  immense 
ruins  of  a temple,  for  instance,  was 
succeeded  by  lamentations  for  the  mu- 
tilation of  a gem. 

Having  made  these  few  remarks,  we 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  this  vo- 
lume, which  we  shail  do  with  all  the 
accuracy  that  circumstances  will  allow. 
The  portrait  of  Henry  Percy,  first  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  seems  most  aptly 
to  serve  as  a frontispiece  to  a work 
which  records  so  many  particulars  of 
his  noble  family.  This  plate  is  en- 
graved from  a drawing  in  the  possession 
of  the  Bishop  of  Dromore. 

This  earl,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
(with  John  of  Gaunt)  a great  favourer 
and  supporter  of  the  reformer  VVick- 
liffe:  a dialogue  which  occurred  upon 
this 'subject  at  St.  Paul’s  has  been 
already  quoted  in  the  Vestiges;  it  i9 
11 
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therefore  unnecessary  to  be  here  more 
explicit  with  respect  to  his  character. 
The  ueit  plate  is  of  the  ancient  ba- 
ronial scat  ot  the  Karls  of  Northum- 
berland, Alnwick  Castly.  V»  e then 
arrive  at  a very  valuable  article,  which 
has  never  before  1 Wn  printed,  intituled, 

An  ancient  History  of  the  Fercy 
Family.” 

This  curious  memoir,  which  is  only 
prefaced  with  tjjcse  words, 

F.x  Hcgistro  onastrij  de  TVhithye, 
is  copied  from  a manuscript  in  the  llar- 
leyan  Collection,  No.  6G2.  (26)  fo!-  235. 

The  plate  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, from  a beautiful  miniature  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  embellishes  this 
memoir,  precedes  the  article  that  we 
have  already  mentioned  as  being  the 
principal  object  of  the  volume.  This 
it  certainly  is,  as  it  occupies  no  less 
a space  than  334  pages,  which,  intro- 
duced by  a preface  and  elucidated  with 
notes,  &c  forms  what  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  termed  an  independent  work. 
This,  the  reader  will  anticipate,  is 

“ The  Earl  of  Northumberland’sHouse- 
hold  Book. 

The  Regulations  and  Establishment 
Of  the  Household  of 
Hfnry  Algernon  Percy, 

The  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland, 

At  his  Castle*  of  Wresill  and  Lecking- 
field,  in  Yorkshire. 

Begun  anno  Domini  M.D.XII. 

London  ; Friuted  M.DCC.LXX. 

It  is  stated  in  the  preface,  that 

*'  The  following  pages  are  copied  from  an 
ancient  manuscript  in  the  possession  ot  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  who, 
conceiving  that  si|  singular  a curiosity  might 
afford  the  same  amusement  and  pleasure  to 
ethers  that  it  had  to  themselves,  caused  a 
small  it  4»ression  to  be  taken  off,  merely  to 
bestow  in  presents  to  thejr  friends. 

« The  original  manuscript,  which  fills  a 
very  large  folio  volume,  and  is  finely  en- 
grossed upon  a strong  -thick  paper,  had,  by 
some  accident  or  other,  been  lost  to  the 
Northumberland  family,  but  was  happily  pre- 
served in  that  of  the  Lord  Dncre,  till  the 
present  nobleman  restored  it  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  with  a politeness  that  deserved  their 
particular  thanks.  Nor  ought  the  very 
obliging  offices  of  Lord  Camden  to  pass 
unacknowledged,  by  whose  kind  interposi- 
tion it  was  presented  to  the  family.” 

The  observations  of  the  editor  upon 
this  book  are,  first,  that  it  exhibits  a 
curious  picture  of  ancient  manners,  and 
of  that  mRgnificcr.ee  which  distinguished 


the  barons  of  old  times,  “ who,  seated 
in  their  castles,  lived  in  a state  and 
splendour  rcscinbliug,  aud  scarce  in- 
ferior, to  that’  of  the  royal  court  and 
therefore,  with  respect  to  “ the  redun- 
dance of  clergymen”  which  were  do- 
mesticated in  the  family,  he  adds,  that 
this 

*<  Must  not  be  attributed  to  the  supersti- 
tion of  that  priest-ridden  age,  but  to  the 
superior  intelligence  of  men  of  that  order, 
who  seem  to  have  been  almost  the  only 
persons  capable  of  exercising  any  office  of 
skill  or  science  ; so  that  the  surveyor  of  my 
lord’s  lands,  his  secretary,  and  the  clarke 
of  his  foreign  expences,  were  all  priests  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  the  last  officer  was 
weekly  to  make  up  his  accounts  every  Sun- 
day.” 

*■»***•»** 

" Secondly,”  be  continues.  **  this  book 
contains  a complete  system  of  ancient  eco- 
nomics. Here  may  be  seen  all  the  provi- 
sions, conveniences,  and  accommodations, 
which  our  nobility  had  procured  in  that  balf- 
civilized  age,  and  even  must  of  their  diver- 
sions and  amusements  may  be  collected  lrom 
it.  Here  arethe  hills  of  fare  ; the  domestic 
regulations  of  every  kind  ; and  the  methods 
of  providing  for  each  contingency.  The  mi- 
nute attention  paid  to  every  article  of  domes- 
tic expense,  and  the  formal  stated  order  esta- 
blished with  regard  to  many  particulars, 
which  appear  extremely  trivial,  are  very 
remote  from  our  modern  ideas  and  present 
manners.  But  this  minuteness  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  our  household  book  : the  establish- 
ment of  a system  of  domestic  economy  seems 
to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  our  ances- 
tors, nearly  in  the  same  degree  as  the  enact- 
ing public  laws,  aud  settling  ihc  constitution 
of  the  kingdom.” 

Speaking  of,  the  manner  of  living  ia 
those  times,  the  editor  is  led  to  observe, 
that  it  was  much  worse  than  at  present ; 
and,  as  a proof,  notices  the  article  bread, 
in  particular  ; respecting  which  he  says? 
that 

— - — “ even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth (when  great  advances  had  been  made 
in  , luxury  and  refinement^  the  lower  order  of 
people  fed  on  what  would  not  now  be  offered 
to  the  dogs.” 

And  yet  we  have  lately  seen  what  is 
called  fine  bread  so  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  alum,  that  we  are  extremely 
doubtful  whether  dogs  would  have  eaten 
it ; if  they  had,  we  know  that  it  would 
have  injured  their  health  very  consider- 
ably ; therefore  we  should,  even  in  this 
refined  age,  prefer  the  common  bread 
to  which  he  alludes,  many  sorts  of  which 
axe  still  made  iu  the  principality  of 
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Wales,  and  in  the  northern  counties  of 
this  kingdom,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  in  a very  superior  degree  the 
most  wholesome. 

“ As  the  reader,”  it  is  properly  said, 
V will  expect  some  account  of  the  great  earl 
and  lus  family  whose  economic  rules  he 
is  going  to  peruse,  it  is  proper  to  inform  him, 
that 

“ Henry  Algernon  Percy,  fifth  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  was  boin  oil  the  13th  of 
January,  1 477-8  Mis  lather  was  slain,  when 
ho  was  a minor,  in  a popular  insurrection  in 
Yorkshire,  April  28, 1439.  In  1497,  young 
as  lie  was,  he  was  one  of  the  chieltaius  that 
commanded  at  the  battle,  of  Blackheath, 
against  the  Lord  Audtev  and  his  adherents, 
and  was  early  engaged  in  other  public  ser- 
vice s.  But  what  principally  distinguished 
him  wa3,  the  very  magnificent  and  splendid 
manner  in  which  he  coluiucted  the  Princess 
Margaret  to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  on  her 
marriage  with  James  IV.  in  1303;  on  which 
occasion,  his  dress,  furniture,  equipage,  and 
attendance,  was  more  like  that  of  a prince 
than  of  a subject,  and  i?  particularly  ob- 
served by  Hall,  in  his  Chronicle  ; w here  may 
be  seen,  at  large,  a very  full  description 
of  this  gallant  show,  as  also  in  the  late 
curious  additions  to  the  Collecteana  of  Le- 
laud.  For  other  particulars  of  this  eurl's 
history,  we  must  refer  to  Dugdale  or  Col- 
lins ; and  shall  only  observe  here,  that  hav- 
ing been  early  installed  a knight  of  the  car- 
ter, he  died  about  the  middle  of  the  year 
15g7.” 

This  nobleman  is  said  lo  have  not  only 
had  u passion  for  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence, to  an  instance  of  which  we  have 
just  alluded,  but  also  (which  was  not 
always  in  those  times  concomitant)  to 
have  had  a taste  for  the  polite  arts, 
and  a regard  for  literature.  The  first 
of  these  he  displayed  in  the  very  noble 
monuments  which  he  erected  in  Beverly 
minster  to  the  memory  of  his  father 
and  mother.  These  are  executed  in  the 
finest  style  of  gothic  architecture.  The 
second,  in  the  encouragement  he  gave  to 
Skelton,  the  only  professed  poet  of  that 
age,  who  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  his  father.  If  this,  considering  what 
sort  of  a poet  Skelton  was,  is  deemed 
rather  an  effort  of  filial  piety  than  the 
emanation  of  elegaut  taste,  we  under- 
stand, that 

" Still  stronger  proofs  of  his  literary  turn 
may  he  collected  from  a very  curious  and 
splendid  MS.  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  this  nobleman,  ami  is  at  present  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  contains  a large 
collection  of  poems,  finely  engrossed  upon 
vellum,  and  'beautifully  illuminated,  which 


had  been  transcribed  for  his  use.  The  poenW 
are  chiefly  those  of  I.idgate ; after  which 
lollow  the  above  elegy  ot  Skelton  and  some 
smaller  compositions  ; which  evidently  prove 
his  love  of  letters  and  passion  for  poetry.*’* 
***■»»*»* 

He  married  Catherine,  the  daughter  and 
coheir  ot  Sir  Robert  Spencer,  Knt.  and  of 
Eleanor  his  wife,  daughter  and  coheir  to 
Edmund  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset.  By 
thisdady,  who  was  second  cousin  to  King 
Henry  VII.  he  had  the  foljow-ing  children, 
viz. 

" Henry  Lord  Percy,  his  eldest  son,  who 
succeeded  him  in  his  titles  and  estate,  be- 
came sixth  Earl  ot  Northumberland,  and 
is  recorded  by  our  Tiistorians  for  his  unsuc- 
cessful passion  for  Queen  Ann -Bullevu. 

” Sir  Thomas  Percy,  Knt.  his  second  son, 
who  suficred  death  for  being  concerned  ta 
the  Yorkshire  insurrection,  1338. 

***■»**#■* 

“ Sir  Ingefraiu  Pcicy,  ICnt.  third  son  ;** 
whom  we  may  presume’  was  a man  of  a very 

* “ To  these  proofs  of  this  earl’s  literary 
character  may,  perhaps,  be  added,  the  re- 
markable provision  in  the  following  book, 
that  bis  almoner  should  he  « a maker  of 
interludes  and  even  the  bare  mention  in  it 
ot  my  lord’s  and  my  lady’s  libraries  deserve 
notice,  at  a time  when  many  of  the  firs: 
nobility  could  hardly  read  or  write  their 
names.” 

this  may,  in  some  degree,  be  true;  the 
nobility  ot  those  ’times  were  not,  generally 
speaking,  the  best  eitucated  class  of  subjects 
in  the  country.  Scarce  had  the  land  re- 
spired from  the  horror?  of  civil  war ; thcre- 
lore  the  passion  tor  letters  had  not  yet  risen 
superior  to  (he  passion  for  arms:  hut  that 
there  was.  even  then,  in  the  kingdom  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  learning,  might 
(were  it  necessary)  he  easily  proved.  With 
respect  lo  the  composition  of  interludes, 
above-mentioned,  it  was  common  in  the  col- 
leges on  the  continent,  and,  as  it  appears 
by  tin;  most  competent  ot  all  evidence,  that 
of  John  of  Salisbury,  in  noblemen’s  families, 
religious  seminaries,  colleges,  and  halls  in 
England,  even  in  the  twelfth  century.  That 
these  dramas  w ere  rude  in  the  extreme  there 
is  no  doubt  ; but  they  certainly  were  adapt- 
ed to  their  different  ages.  In  more  polished 
periods,  interludes,  not  very  superior  in  wit  or 
morality,  ware  written  and  applauded  in 
France, even  by  the  great  Richelieu,  who,  we 
believe,  thought  each  of  them  “ a barrel  ne- 
cessary to  be  thrown  out  to  the  whale and 
in  our  o 'n  times,  have  we  notseen  the  common 
sense  of  the  people  nightly  insulted  by  pieces, 
not  indeed,  in  the  colloquial  acceptation  of 
the  phrase,  immoral,  but  as  totally  deficient 
of  every  particle  of  genius  as  the  beads 
of  those  managers  who  could  suffer  our 
national  taste  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of 
dullness  and  imbecility. 
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excellent  character,  as  nothing  either  good  or 
bad  is  suid  of  linn. 

.<  Lady  Margaret  Percy,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Henry  Lord  ClitFord,  first  Earl  of 
Cumberland  o'f  that  family.” 

We  have  not,  since  we  first  began  our 
critical  career,  had  a work  before  us, 
the  review  of  which  was  attended  with 
so  many  difficulties  as  environ  the  pre- 
sent. We  should  rejoice  to  be  able  to 
give  a clear  idea  of  its  nature ; we 
would  wish  to  extract  its  principal  pro- 
jections. aud  with  these  materials  erect 
a small  pile,  which  should  at  first  sight 
display  the  appearance  of  the  larger 
mansion  ; but  this  we  find  to  be  im- 
possible: the  parts  are  so  concatenated, 
the  timbers  so  dependant  upon  each 
other,  that,  whether  we  take  one  out 
of  the  roof  or  the  foundation,  whe- 
ther we  use  the  tenth  or  ten  thousandth, 
it  alike  breaks  the  chain,  and  involves 
our  building  in  the  danger  of  falling 
about  our  cars,  a heap  of  rubbish : 
■yet  it  is  necessary  to  proceed,  and, 
if  we  cannot  even  fabricate  a cottage, 
at  least  endeavour  to  construct  a rabbit 
hutch;  which,  we  fear,  must,  in  conclu- 
sion, be  the  case:  we  shall,  however, 
try  what  can  he  done,  and,  as  an  in- 
stance that  willingness  will  sometimes 
overcome  weakness,  stale  to  our  rea- 
ders such  parts  of  this  curious  vestige 
of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  will,  we  hope,  aftord 
to  them  an  object  of  amusement.  Hea- 
ven forbid  that  we  should  say,  or  even 
think,  that  it  ought  to  become  an  ob- 
ject of  imitation  ! 

“ Thf,  Booke  of  ale  the  Direc- 
tions and  Orders  for  kepying  of 
My  Lordes  Hoes  Yerely.” 

The  kalender  contains  fifty  different 
articles  to  be  referred  to  : from  these 
we  shall  occasionally  select  such  brief 
notices  as  strike  us,  and  as  our  con- 
tracted limits  will  allow  the  insertion 
of.  The  introduction  is  curious,  as  it 


shows  the  manner  in  which  the  charge 
was  given  ; we  shall  theretore  quote  it. 

I. 

“ Tins  is  the  Assigf.nf.mentf.  made  by 
me  and  my  Counsaill  at  Wresill,  to  Richard 
Gowge  Countroller  of  my  house,  and  Thomas 
Percy  Clark  of  the  Kechynge  of  ray  said 
house  stondynge  charged  with  my  said 
house  Which  ys  for  the  hole  expensys  and 
kepvnge  of  my  said  house  for  one  hole  Yere 
begynnynge  on  Monday  the  xxxth  day  of 
ScDtember  which  was  Michaelmas  day  last 
past  in  the  tiiyrd  Yere  of  my  soveraigne 
Lords Kynge Henry  theVTlIth.and  endynge 
at  Michaelmas  next  cumynge,  which  shal  be 
by  the  Grace  of  God  in  the  iiijth  yere  of  my 
said  soveraigne  Lorde  as  the  names  of  the 
parcel's  that  they  shall  have  payd  into  the 
hands  of  my  Cofferers  for  the  lyme  beynge 
with  the  names  of  the  Sommes  which  they 
shall  pay  hereafter  followeth  in  the  Booke. 

« Remaineth” — here  the  different  items 
are  stated. 

“ The  holeys— Lviijl.  xxij.d.” 
******** 

“ And  as  it  aper.thmore  playnly  by  a hill 
of  the  said  Remaneth  signed  with  my  own 
hand  which  ys  delyvert  into  the  kepynge  of 
the  suid  Richard  " Gowge  Countroller  and 
Thomas  Percy  Clark  of  the  Kitchynge.” 

As  from  this  very  curious  account  we 
learu,  much  more  accurately  than  we 
could  by  any  other  means,  the  prices 
of  different  articles  in  those  times,  viz. 
from  1512  to  1525,  we  wish  to  present 
a few  of  them  to  our  readers  ; for 
although  some  allowance  ought  to  be 
made,  in  many  articles,  for  their  being 
fixed  and  adjusted  at  such  a distance 
from  the  capita!,  which  makes  the 
prices  somewhat  lower ; yet  in  othersAt 
operates  in  a contrary  degree";  apd 
therefore,  perhaps,  if  it  were  necessary, 
a comparative  balance  might  be  struck. 
As  this  is  not  absolutely  required,  we 
shall,  as  we  observed,  abridging  and 
extracting  from  several  of  the  items, 
give  the  only  essential  part  of  them, 
their  prices,  as  we  find  them  : — 


“ Wheet 

For  cv  Score  xvj  quarters  dimid.*  of 
Whete  for  the  expensys  of  my  house 
for  an  hole  Yere  after  vs.  viijd.  tin 
quarter,  bv  estimacion  soraroe. . . . 

Ixxviijl. 

xvjs. 

viijd. 

ccix  quarters  j bushel!  of  iVlaltt  after 
iiijs  tin’  quarter  for  th’expensysof  my 

xlixl. 

vjd. 

house  for  a hole  vere  somme  ys  . . . 

xvjs. 

“ Beefis 

Forcxxiiij  Beiffs,  whereof  v score  ix 
fat  Beiffs  after  xiijs  iiijd  a pece  and 
xxiiij  Leyn  Beefs  after  viij  the  pece 
by  estimacion,  the  hole  Somme  foi 
the  full  contentacion  of  the  said 
Beiff,  for  a hole  yere  ys 

iiij  Score  yjl. 

vs. 

iiijd 

* Dimidium , or  half. 


Gascoin  Wyme  . 


Poorks , 


“ Veelis 
“ Lambes  , 


Sprootis* 

Salmon 


Saltt  Storgion 


“ Homy 

“ OlLE 

“ Waxe  

“ Rosik 

“ Weik  for  lights  , 
" Bay  Sa  ltte 
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Mu  then* For  Dclxvij  Mutons  alter  xxd  the  pecel 

b\  estimation  oone  with  another  the  ifatt 

and  the  leyn  somme  y< I 

. For  x ton  ij  liogisheds  of  Gascoigne  wynej 
for  an  hole  yere  atiter  liijT.  xiiijs.  ijtjd.  tfie 

ton  somme  vs. 

For  xxv  Poorks  after  ijs  the  peoe  somme 

for  the  hole  yere  vs ...... .. 

For  xxviij  Veetis  after  xxd  the  pecc  for  a 

holevere  somme  vs  

For  ix  Lambes  whereof  x at  xij  the  pece 
from  Christmas  to  Shroftide  and  l at  xd 
from  Ester  to  Midsomer  to  serve  for  tjone 

hole  yere  somme  ys 

*'  Ftokfish For  cxl  stokfish  after  tj  J.  obol  the  pete  . . . 

SaltFishe For  necccxhj  sah  fiseh  after  iiijd  tlie  pcce 

| for  an  hole  vere  somme  ys.'.  ■ ■ . 

“ Whyt  Bering  ....  ix  barrels  of  Wyte  Ilerynge  after  xs  the 

j barrel ................ 

" Rede  IIeuynge ...  . x cades  of  Red  FKrvuge  alter  vjs  iiijd  the 

| cade  pone  hole  yere.  Somme  ys 

v cades  of  Sproytts  after  ij  the  cade  vs. . . . 
tor  ciiij  score  Saltt  Salmon  after  vj  the  pecc 

somme  ys 

Eor  nj  ferkyngs  of  Saltt  Storgion  after  x 
! the  terkynge  for  oone  hole  yere  somme  v 

Saltt  Elis Tor  v caggs  oi' Saltt  Elys  alter  iiijs  the  cag  . 

It eggs. . inj  coppetts  of  Fieggs  after  xx  the  cuppet  \ % 

Great  Rasims  ....  lor  lirj  coppetts  of  great  Rnysyngs  alter 

__  ! Axd  the  coppett  somme \s  ...... 

Hopes  for  Brew- For  dIvj  of  Hopps  after  xiijs.  mjd  the  C— 

I Somme  for  one  hole  vore  ys 

iFor  a barrel  dimid  of  Hony  after  xxijs.  the 

barrel  somme  ys 

iFora  barrel  dimid  of  Oyll  after  xxij.  xd  the 

barrel  somme  ys 

For  cciiij.vii  lb.  dimid  of  Wax  for  the  ex 
ponsys  of  my  byese  for  oone  hole  yere 
viz  Sysez — Pryketts.QuarionsandTorches 

after  ixd  the  lb  somme  ys 

[Rosyn  for  Torches  xxix  It*  after  id  obi  the 

It'-.;. -t.. 

■jtj  tb  Weik  to  serve  for  all  manner  of  lights 

j of  Waxe  somme  ys 

- For  x quarters  of  Bay' Saltt  after  iiijs  the 

I quarter  ys 

White  Saltte jFor  vj  quarters  dimid,  of  While  Salit  after 

_ I iiijs  the  quarter  somme  ys 

‘ Pabishl  Candell  . For  li ij  score  xj  doszen  ij  lb  of  Parisch Can- 
del  after  xijd  the  dossou — somme  ys  . . . . 

From  this  specimen  it  will  easily  be 
conceived,  that  this  account,  which  is 
still  very  Jong,  extends  to  the  most 
minute  articles  used  in  a family  : it 
also  comprises  kitchen  and  scullery 
utensils,  vessels,  and  “Lynnon  Clothe,” 
which  appears  to  be  “ Boorde  Cloths,” 
i.  e-  Table  Cloths,  of  different  dimen- 
sions for  the  hall,  and  for  all  the  sepa- 
rate tables,  the  different  sorts  and  spe- 
cies of  which  are  accurately  described : 
|but  we  are  astouished  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  item  of  account,  viz. 


IS® 


Ixviijl. 

xlixl. 


xviijl. 

iig'L 


T.s. 

xlvjs. 


• • Ijs. 

rxxnjs. 

xiiijs. 

XJ. 

1 xiijs. 
xs. 

cs. 

xxv!. 

xxs. 

vis. 


ijd. 


viijd. 


viijd. 

■iid- 


iiijd. 


xijl. 


vrs. 
Ixxiijs. 
xx  xiijs. 
xxxiiijs 


viijd, 

viiid. 

"ijd. 

qjd. 


VS.  v jd.  ofc. 


IIIJS. 

viijs. 
xls. 
xxvjs. 
iiijl.  xjs.  ijd. 


xd.  ob. 

vjd. 


* Sprats; — we  presume  dried  in  the  same  maimer  as  red  herrin 


**  SlONE  CRUSIS 

41  C*VNTERFOOr  ViiS- 
MIL*  ......  .... 


*'  Cator  Parceh.3. 
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" And  so  the  whole  somme  for  full  conten- 
tarion  of  the  said  Ly  non  Cloth  for  out 
liole  yere  ys 

From  the  smallness  of  which  sum  we 
should  be  led  to  infer,  that  linen,  even 
in  great  families,  was  but  little  used  by 
the  lower  order  of  the  servants,  &c. 

There  are  some  articles  of  which  w e 
do  not  understand  the  use  : as,  for  in- 
stance, 

xx  dosson  of  Stoone  Crosez  ys 

For  the  hying  of  two  Garnysch  ofCountr 
feitt  Vessel  after  xxxvs  the  Garnysch 
so  nunc  ys - 

Another  article  is  so  curious,  that  we 
must  not  omit  quoting  it  in  full,  as  it 
stands  in  account ; — 

*'  Rewards  to  Playars. 

Item  to  be  payd  to  the  said  Richard 
Gowge  and  Thomas  Percy  for  Rewards 
to  Players  for  Playes  played  in  Chr.styn- 
nias  by  Stranegers  in  my  house  after  xxd 
for  every  play  by  estiniacion  somme 
xxxiijs.  iiijd  which  is  appoynted  to  be 
payd  to  tt(e  said  Richard  Gowge  and 
Thomas  Percy  at  the  said  Christy  mas 
in  full  contentacion  of  the  said  Ite- 

wartfys  f 

This  is  another  article  of  which  we 
do  not  understand  the  meaning  ; yet  it 
appears  to  have  been  of  considerable 
mportance,  as  the  account  says, 

• Monetnly  for  all  the  said  Cator  Parcel!* 
for  cone  hole  yere  ys 

This  very  curious  account  also  con- 
tains “ Chapel!  Wagis,”  “ Household 
Wagis,”  and  a number  of  other  items, 
which  fully  elucidate  the  attendance, 
the  consumption,  the  expense,  and, 
eousiouentiy,  the  exteut  of  this  almost 
princely  establishment.  It  is  concluded 
in  this  manner — 

" Somme  Totall,  for  the  hole  Assigne- 
ment  apoynted  for  the  hole  Expensys  for 
kepynge  of  my  house  for  oooe  hole  yere 
with  t lie  Household  Wuigies  and  Wynter 
and  Sommer  Ilorsemeitt  and  alt  other 
Chargestkereto  belongynge  as  more  playnly 
aperyth  by  the  book  of  the  Assigoementt, 
with  the  orders  and  directions  for  kepynge 
my  said  house 

pccccxxxiijl.  yjs.  viijd.” 


cvl. 


xlvjs. 


Ixxs. 


XXX1IJS 


viijd. 


ii'jd. 


iijd, 


T Counterfoot,  or  Counlerieit,  Vessel  was,  perhaps,  an  ornamented  vase  to  stand. in^the 
Rijldle  of  the  table,  garnished,  a?  it  is  termed,  with  a variety  of  articles  applicable  to  the  sea- 
son. In  those  times,  the  large  stand  for  salt,  &c.  was  highly  ornamented,  and  garnished  in 
liije  manner. — Editor. 

+ This  is  an  instance  of  a part  of  the  ancient  drama  which,  we  fear,  has  never  been  fully 
tiulderstood  by  the  writers  on  that  subject.  An  investigation  of  the  Christmas,  Allhallownmass, 
aad  other  festival  plays,  of  the  Twelfth  night  wassailing  (which  was  dramatic),  and  of  the 
masks  and  revels  of  our  ancestors,  would  lead  ns  too  lar  from  our  present  observations.  Rut 
V'ul  must  make  one  remark  in  some  degree  relevant.  They  had  formerly  a tradition  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ludlow  Castle,  that  the  wassails  and  playes  performed  there  were  such 
exquisite  exhibitions,  that  they  attracted  immense  audiences  of  the  borderers.  Perhaps  Mil- 
toa , who  has  more  than  once  alluded  to  wassailing,  wrote  his  Comus  to  correct  their  taste. 


iar 
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This  account  is  followed  by  what  is 
termed  “ The  Ordore  op  the  Chk- 
QtiiREROcuEj”  which,  it  appears,  is 
of  the  number  of  persons  “ assignyde 
by  my  Lorde  and  his  Counsaill  to  be 
of  my  Lordes  riding  .household  yerely 
and  to  have  Winter  Horsemett  al- 
lowed them.” 

The  same  order  is  made  for  the  samo 
persons  “ to  have  Sotner  Korsmelt  al- 
lowed them.”  These  seem,  in  their 
situations  and  in  their  number,  at  least 
to  equal  a royal  establishment. 

The  fifth  article  is  intituled, 

“ The  Ivaunbar  BeOynnynor  at  Mi- 
chaelmas in  the  liid  yere  of  the  raigne  of 
oure  Sovereigne  Lord  Kvnge  Henry  the 
viijth,  of  the  norabre  of  all  my  Lordes  Ser- 
vaunts  in  his  Chcquirrool  daily  abidynge  in 
his  household,  as  the  names  of  them  here- 
after follouth 

*•  Furste  My  lorde,  j My  Lady  j Sly 
Yoapge  lorde  and  his  Brether  iij  and  theire 
servaunts  as  to  say,  a Yoman  and  a Grome, 

" The  N u rev  iij  viz  two  Rokkers  and  a 
Childe  to  attend  in  the  Nurcy,  &c.  ice.  4zc. 

" The  tmole  noumbre  of  all  the  scid  per- 
sons in  Houshold  is  clxvj.” 

“ VI. 

*'  The  Coepe  howe  the  Sttles  oe  thf. 
quarter  Ch eqc irrole  shall  be  made 
quarterly  thorowowte  the  yere.” 

By  this  article  all  the  wages  of  the 
different  servauts,  from  the  steward 
downward,  appears. 

Over  the  minute  directions  that  are 
given  with  respect  to  what  are  termed 
the  Defawtis,  and  the  Brevementts, 
we  must  necessarily  pass, 

The  “BraikYastes  for  my  Lorde  and 
sny  Lady,&c.  in  Lent,”  are  curious. 

“ Burst  a loif  of  Brede  in  Trenchers 
ij  Manchetts  a Quarts  of  Wyne  ij  Preys  of 
Salt  fisch  vj  Baconn’d  Hcrryng  iiij  While 
Herryng  or  a dysche  of  Sproits  — j. 

“ Biiaikeastf.  for  my  Lorde  Percy  and 
Maistsr  Thomas  Percy.  Item  half  a loif  of 
houshold  Brede  aManchct,  a Potell  of  Bere, 
a Dysch  of  Butter,  a pec<?  of  Salt  fish -a 
Dysch  of  Sproits  or  iij  White  Herryng— j. 

Bp.ajxeastk  for  the  Ndrcy  for  n:y  Lady 
Margaret  and  Maister  Ingeram  Percy.  Item 
a Manchet  a Quarte  of  Bere  a Dysch  of 
Butter  a Pece  ofSaltfish  a Dysch  of  Sproits 
»r  iij  White  Herryng — j. 

“ Braisiaste  for  my  Ladis  Gentyl!- 
vromcn 

“ Item  a I.oof  of  Brede  a Potteli  of  Bere 
a pece  ofSalt  fysche  or  iij  White  Ilerrynge. 
>— j.  See,  ke, 


“ BltAtKFASTS  OK  FlESCH  DaYS  DaTLY 
Thorowte  the  Yere 

" Braikfastis  for  my  Lorde  and  my 
Lady 

Furst  a loof  of  Bred  in  Trenchers 
ij  Manchetts  j Quart  of  Bere  a Quart  of 
Wine  Haifa  CbyucofMutonorellsa  Cbyne 
Beef  boiled— j. 

" Braisfastts  for  my  Lorde  Percy  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Percy 

Item  Half  a loif  of  houshold  Breide 
A Manchett  j Potell  of  Bere,  a Chekynge  of 
ells  iij  Muton  Bonys  boiled— j. 

" Braikfastis  for  the  bfurev  for  my 
Lady  Margaret  and  Mr.  Yngram  Percy. 

“ Item  a Manchet  j Quarte  of  Bere  and 
iij  Mutou  bonys  boilod — j. 

“ Braikfasts  for  my  Ladys  Gentyl- 
vvornen. 

" Item  a loif  of  houshold  Breid  a Potteli 
ofBiere  and  iij  Muton  Bonys  boiled  or  ells  a 
pece  of  Beif  boiled — j. 

” Brackfasts  for  my  Lords  Breder  his 
Hedc  Officers  of  Houshold  and  Counsaill. 

“ Item  ij  Loifs  of  Houshold  Breid  a raan- 
chet  a Gallon  of  Beire  ij  Muton  Bonys  and 
jj  Peccs  of  Beif  boiled — j.” 

These  dishes  or  bills  of  fare,  with  a 
very  little  variation,  pervade  the  whole 
of  the  establishment.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  breakfasts  of,  fish  are  or- 
dered for  every  “ Setterday  thorowte 
the  yere  Oute  of  Lent.” 

The  suppers  are  next  ordered  upon 
“ the  Icamlynge  days  in  Lent,  as  to 
say  Monday* *  and  Setterdays.”  Of  these 
we  shall  only  quote  the  service  of  the 
head  table,  which  will  give  to  the  cu- 
rious inquirer  a full  taste  of  all  the 
rest. 

“ Service  for  my  Lorde  and  roy  Lady  and 
theme  that  shall  be  at  their  Itevercion. 

'*  Fukst  v Manchetts,  a Potell  of  Bere  a 
Potell  of  Wyne  xl  Sprotts  ij  peces  of  Salt- 
fisch  a quarter  of  Sait  Salmon  ij  Selisis  of 
Turbot  a Dysch  of  FlandersTurbot  * Bakyn 
or  a Dysch  of  fryed  Smeltts,  And  iij  toofs  of 
Breid  And  iij  Potteils  of  Bere  for  theym  that 
ar  at  the  Revercicm  viz.  a loif  of  Brede  and  a 
Poltle  of  Bere  fur  every  of  the  said  iij  Meases 
“vj  Dyschis.” 

It  is  not  here  necessary,  nor  indeed  is 
it  very  possible,  for  us  to  quote  the 
lt  Lyverays  + of  i.rf.id,  Bere,  Wyn e. 
White  Lights,  and  Wax,  as  shall  be 
allowed  dayiy  in  my  Lordis  Hous  fra 
Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas  therewt  the 
yere.”  They  follow  the  same  order  of 
arrangement  as  the  breakfasts,  &c.  and 
are  iudeed,  with  respect  to  the  persons 


* Query,  Dutch  plaise  ? 

*f  De'ivewes. 
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to  whom  they  were  delivered,  a, mere 
repetition  of  what  had  been  before  many 
times  stated.  In  fact,  with  regard  fo 
this  household  hook,  although  its  con- 
tents certainly  are  extremely  curious, 
they  arc,  as  may  easily  he  conceived, 
extremely  dry.  Family  accounts  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements,  were  they 
ever  so  indent,  would  not,  for  that 
reason,  be  much  the  more  entertaining. 
Could  we  S'-e  the  housekeeper's  book  of 
VtwoN  of  Atijk.vs,  when  in  his  height 
*f  splendour;  or  learn  from  the  stew- 
ard, the  butler,  or  the  valet  of  Am  bi- 
ases, at  the  period  when  the  Hermit’* 
were  destroyed,  how  their  master  em- 
ployed hi*  time  anu  his  money  , or  from 
the  table  decker  and  clerk  of  the  kitchen 
to  Luce  levs  have  procured  all  the  cu- 
rious lulls  of  fare  of  entertainments 
which,  in  the  eastern  style,  he  exhi- 
bited to  the  astonishment  of  the  people 
«f  Rome;  or,  instead  of  a few  general 
hods  of  expense  which  wealready  know, 
be  informed  of  every  minute  article  that 
came  into  his  house,  its  cost  and  quan- 
tity; weextremely  doubt,  v.cre  all  these 
things  before  us,  whether  we  should 
from  them  derive  much  instruction  or 
amusement.  Horace,,  to  his  culinary 
descriptions,  has  added  a sauce  that 
renders  them  both  poignant  and  pa- 
latable ; but  had  he  been  more  par- 
ticular, the  spirit  of  his  theme  must 
have  suffered  in  proportion  to  the  mi- 
nuteness of  his  details. 

We  make  these  observations  here, 
because  the  particulars  in  this  house- 
hold book  are,  taking  together  the 
whole  of  their  accumulation,  immense. 
Curious,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
we  will  grant  them  to  be  ; bat  still  we 
are  of  opinion,  that,  instead  of  a formal 
publication  of  every  item  in  accounts  so 
extensive,  abstracts  or  extracts  might 
have  been  made  of  or  from  the  princi- 
pal parts  : indeed  the  whole  might-,  we 
conceive,  have  been  condensed  in  a 
manner  which  would,  while  it  had  pre- 
served all  the  information,  have  added 
very  considerably  to  the  interest  with 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  perused.  How- 
ever, the  bock  is  uow  before  us;  we 
have  examined  near  a hundred  pages  of 
it;  and  therefore  shall,  in  our  next, 
continue  to  attempt  to  do  what  we  think 
might  have  been  done  in  a much  more 

Krfcct  and  satisfactory  manner  by  the 
,rued  and  laborious  editor. 

( l'o  be  continued.) 


Modern  State  of  Spain  : exhibiting  a 
complete  View  of  its  Topography , 
Government,  Laws,  Religion,  Fi- 
ruinces,  Ratal  and  Military  Esta- 
blishments ; and  of  Society,  Man- 
ners, airts.  Sciences,  ylgricullwre , 
and  Commerce  in  that  Country.  By 
J f'r.  Bourgoing,  late  Minister  Ple- 
nipotentiary from  France  to  the  Court 
of  Madrid.  Translated  from  the  last 
Paris  Edition  of  1807 . To  which  ore 
added,  Essays  on  Spain,  by  M.  Pey- 
ron , and  the  Book  of  Post  Roads. 
With  a Quarto  Allas  of  Plates.  In 
four  volumes,  Svo.  1808. 
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VOLUME  II. 

To  apologize  for  the  brevity  with 
which  vve  shall  he  obliged  to  pass  over 
the  beginning  of  this  volume,  we  think 
that  we  cami  it  do  better  than  to  quote 
the  introduction  to  the  first  chapter, 
which  is  intituled,  “ Council  of  the  Fi- 
nances of  Spain — Taxes." 

“ We  are,”  the  author  observes,  “ about 
to  enter  upoh  the  vast  career  of  finances,  of 
revenues,  of  imposts;  of  national  debts,  oi 
public  credit,  Ac.  a thorny  path,  which  often 
exlnjus's  the  patience  of  administrators,  and 
stiff  more  t tint  of  those  under  their  control; 
dry  details,  that  will,  perhaps,  fatigue  the 
reader,  to  whom  1 promise  lo  be  as  brief 
as  shall  be  consistent  with  accuracy. 

“ The  finances  -of  Spain  are  under  the 
direction  of  a sovereign  and  permanent  coun- 
cil, called  Consejo  Peal  de  Hacienda.  * 

“ This  Real  Hacienda,  the  name  of  which 
alone  awakens  resptet  and  a kind  of  religious 
terror,  is  not  unlike  the  den  of  the  lion,  of 
which  La  Fontaine  says, 

■ ‘ Dans  cet  antre 

Je  vo  is  fort  bieu  comme  foil  eutre 
Mais  lie  vois  pas  commc  I’on  sort.’ 

“The  supreme  guardian  of  the  Peal  Haci- 
enda, the  council  of  finances,  is,  like  that  of 
Castile,  divided  into  several  chambers,  or 
salas  ; sola  dc  govierno,  sala  de  justicia,  sala  de 
milliones,  sala  de  la  vnicu  contribution.” 

The  royal  treasure,  it  appears,  has 
long  been  in  the  hands  of  two  treasurers 
general,  hut  for  some  years  there  has 
been  only  one.  Three  directors  general 
are  at  the  head  of  the  receipt  of  the 
revenues.  Of  the  purity  of  these  offi- 
cers, though  so  well  defended  against 
the  besiegers,  we  can  say  nothing  : in- 
deed, M.  B.  pretty  broadly  hints,  that, 
although  safe  from  external  invasion,  a 
system  of  plunder  is  carried  on  within; 
and  adds. 


Basis  ex  half  statues  of  Mercury. 
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" When  inclined  to  console  myself  for  not 
having  any  more  to  do  with  Spain,  I recollect 
her  custom-house  officers,  her  judges  of  con- 
traband, and  almost  all  the  orders  of  her  hie- 
rarchy of  tax-gatherers.” 

Whether  this/;/  er  nr  city,  nsit  is  termed, 
would  be  improved  by  the  translation  of 
3 colony  of  French  officers  of  this  de- 
scription from  Paris  to  Madrid,  we  shall 
not  venture  to  conjecture.  The  French 
have  certainly  had  great  experience  in 
the  art  of  collecting  revenues  all  over 
Europe  ; and  if  they  do  not  all  possess 
the  delicacy  of  the  author  of  this  work, 
who,  we  find,  shrunk  with  a kind  of 
horror  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Spanish 
collectors,  it  unquestionably  is  neither 
for  the  want  of  precept  nor  of  example. 

M.  Bourgoing  then  details  the  differ- 
ent branches  which  compose  the  reser- 
voir of  revenue,  of  which,  we  think,  he 
hints  the  French  could  take  such  supe- 
rior care;  and,  by-thc-bye,  we  cannot 
here  avoid  stopping  a moment  to  ad- 
mire the  policy  of  his  employer.  If  a 
man  wished  by  any  means  to  become 
possessed  of  an  estate,  the  most  prudent 
thing  upon  earth  that  he  could  do, 
would  be  to  send  an  agent  first  to  learn 
its  true  value,  in  every  respect ; he 
would  then  adapt  his  means  to  the 
end  he  had  in  view,  and  neither  put 
more  money  in  his  purse  if  he  intended 
purchase,  or  take  more  force  if  he 
intended  violent  ejectment,  than  were, 
in  either  case,  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  purpose. 

This  prudent  conduct  has,  we  con- 
ceive, been  observed  with  respect  to 
Spain;  its  value  has  been  appreciated 
by  our  author  (and  perhaps  by  others), 
and  the  ejectment  is  now  going  for- 
ward, with  all  the  violence  and  all  the 
fraud  that  are  generally  the  concomi- 
tants of  illegal  processes. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
for  the  long  account  of  Spanish  taxes 
which  adorns  this  chapter ; they  seem, 
like  the  Zodiac,  to  embrace  every  thing, 
and,  like  the  sun,  in  their  own  unphilo- 
sophical  hyperbole,  to  travel  to  every 
part  of  the  Iberian  dominions. 

Chapter  II.  comprises  tiic  “ Ancient 
and  modern  Debts  of  Spain.  Grcmios. 
Royal  Notes.  Projects  for  ameliorating 
the  Finances." 

Over  these  particulars  we  shall,  as  we 
have  hinted,  pass  like  boys  upon  step- 
ping stones  over  a stream  that  runs 
to  waste.  We  do  not  like  this  com- 
parison much  more  than  our  author 
will,  who  thinks  that  the  description 

l.urop.  Mag.  t’ol.  LV.  Feb.  1809. 


is  dry ; and  so  we  are  convinced  his 
countrymen  are  determined  to  make 
the  reality  with  (if  a bull  may  be 
allowed)  a wet  sponge. 

Chapter  III.  is  intituled  “ Bank  of 
St.  Charles.  Specie,  Money." 

The  following  part  of  this  chapter  is 
interesting : — 

“ A little  before  hi?  death,  Musquiz,  who 
had  the  direction  of  the  finances,  either  a a 
chief  clerk  or  minister,  was  not  able  to 
estimate  it”  (the  specie  in  circulation)”  any 
way  near.  He  confessed  it,  one  day,  in  my 
presence,  before  several  Spaniards  more  in- 
formed than  himself;  anil  it  was  from  this 
discussion  that  I learned  that  th<* specie  cir- 
ctil  ating  amounted  to  about  eighty  millions 
of  hard  piastres.  Spain  was  at  that  lime 
involved  in  an  expensive  war,  hut  had  not 
yet  attempted  the  ruinous  attack  on  Gibral- 
tar : since  that  tunc  she  has  made,  or  at  least 
prepared,  some  military  operations,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  has  been  their  entire  anni- 
hilation, or  the  payment  out  of  the  Country  of 
capitals  which  have  never  returned,  in  a 
very  short  war  with  France  she  had  sn tiered 
such  losses  as  cannot  he  repaired  for  many 
years  ; and  that  which  followed  soon,  in  sus- 
pending all  the  means  of  prosperity,  added  to 
the  embarrassments  of  the  country.  Yet  as, 
since  1782,  her  commerce  has  been  extended, 
and  the  produce  of  her  mines  has  been  more 
abundant,  Spain  might”  (may)  “ still  have 
about  the  same  quantity  of  specie  as  at  that 
time.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, how  Spain,  in  the  possession  of  almost 
all  the  silver,  and  a great  proporiion  of  the 
gold  mines,  should  he  reduced  to  such  a 
moderate  quantity  of  specie;  especially  when 
it  is  recollected,  that  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  she  had  almost  all  the  gold  and 
silver  of  Europe,  and,  what  is  much  more 
valuable,  the  production  of  her  own  territory 
and  her  own  industry,  so  as  to  do  without  the 
assistance  of  any  other  nation. 

“ IIow  in  one  century  could  she  fall  from 
such  a stare  of  splendour?  To  wliat  are  we. 
to  attribute  a revolution  so  rapid  and  so  com- 
plete ? 

” To  a variety  of  causes,  I answer;  First, 
it  was  the  abundance  of  those  metals  that 
caused  the  rise  in  the  articles  of  consumption 
and  labour. 

It  was  owing  to  a decay  of  their  manufac- 
tures,” (and,)  “ which  was  the  consequence  of 
it,  to  her  depopulation,  caused  at  once  by  the 
numerous  emigrations  lo  America,  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moors,  and  to  that  ot  the  Jews. 

“ But.  above  ail,  it  was  owing  to  the  ruin- 
ous wars  undertaken  by  Philip  II.  against  the 
Netherlands,  and  which,  from  the  year  1567 
until  the  t nd  of  1612,  cost  no  less  than  two 
hundred  millions  of  piastres.” 

Yet  the  author  observes,  which  is  not 
indeed  a very  new  observation,  that 
S 
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“ if  Spain  preserve  peace  for  several 
years,”  ar.d  those  useful  enterprises  are 
encouraged  to  which  there  appears  a 
tendency,  the  country,  by  retaining 
her  specie  within  her  ample  verge,  will 
again  become  rich.  This  idea  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  has  totally  an- 
nihilated, We  shall,  therefore,  risk  an 
observation  of  our  own;  which  is,  that 
if  so  great  a misfortune  was  to  befal 
%spain,  as  for  her  crown  to  come  into 
the  possession  of  a foreign  power,  'she 
must  ever  remain  poor;  all  that  she 
could  present  to  her  invader  would  bo 
an  empty  chest,  of  which  both  the  key 
and  the  means  to  replenish  it  v,  ere  on 
the  other  side  the  * til  antic . 

Chapter  IV.  includes  the  “ Council  of 
w ar  and  its  Dependencies.  Military 
Hank.  The  Duke  de  Crillon.  Infan- 
try. The  Mode  of  Recruiting.  Quintas. 
. Militia . Cavalry.  Scarceness  of  good 
Horses.  Artillery.  Engineers.  Mili- 
tary Education.  Count  Greii/y.  Mi- 
litary Rewards .” 

Their  domestic  arrangements  and 
establishments  arc,  in  principle,  so  like 
those  of  other  countries,  that,  although 
their  introduction  into  this  work,  which 
professes  to  detail  an  account  of  the 
modern  state  of  Spain,  is  absolutely 
necessary,  it  would,  without  immense 
quotation,  be  impossible  toextract  from 
them  either  information  or  amusement. 
We  shall,  therefore,  wave  dry  descrip- 
tion for  personal  anecdotes,  and  intro- 
duce our  author’s  accounts  of  the  Duke 
de  Crillon,  and  Count  Oreilly,  who  have 
both  made  conspicuous  figures  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world  ; observing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  these  anecdotes  are 
neither  very  elegantly  nor  very  cor- 
rectly translated. 

The  Duke  de  Crillon,  it  appears,  held 
the  high  military  rank  of  Captain  Gene- 
ral of  the  Army. 

“ Posterity;’’  saitlt  our  author,  “ has  al- 
ready began  to  speak  ol' him.  What  will  it 
say  ? His  family  will  always  praise  his  heart ; 
his  friends  will  speak  long  of  his  amiable 
qualities,  which  made  him  so  desirable  in 
society,  and  secured  a pardon  for  some,  foi- 
bles, the  necessary  consequences  of  a good 
temper  ar.d  an  easy  character;  and  history- 
will  say,  Crillon  was  true  to  the  epithet 
which  for  several  centuries  has  accompanied 
Isis  name.  lie  was  brave  not  on  a certain 
day,  but  every  day.*  He  had  long  expe- 
rience, less,  perhaps  of  the  military  art  than 
of  the  dangers  of  war.  He  was  active,  inde- 
fatigable. By  his  humanity,  by  his  pre- 

*  Mon  pas  un  tel  jour,  nut  is  toujour?, 


possessing  manners,  sometimes  more  than 
familiar,  he  knew  how  to  conciliate  the  affec- 
tion and  Confidence  of  Ins  soldiers.  His 
example  taught  them  at  once  courage  and 
guyeti /.  He  bad  brilliant  success  in  taking  a 
fortress,  which,  even  on  the  testimony  of 
Marshal  Richelieu,  passed  for  impregnable  : 
and  his  miscarrying  before  another,  where  his 
greatest  efforts  proved  unavailing,  confirmed 
his  character. 

“ If  he  was  the  sport  of  the  passions  of 
others,  and  perhaps  pfliis  own,  he  displayed 
at  least  an  energetic  constancy,  and  a perse- 
verance which  removed  every  obstacle,  and 
often  ended  in  triumph.  He  has  left  behind 
him  some  military  memoirs,  in  which  he 
depicts  himself  without  knowing  tt.  The  pre- 
cepts contained  in  them  are  examples.  1 on 
find  in  them  Ins  frank  good  faith,  his  benevo- 
lence without  affectation,  and  a certain  dis- 
order ofidcas  which  is  even  amiable.” 

Count  OreiHy,  it  appears,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  of  catholic  parents;  entered 
early  into  the  service  of  Spain  ; and  in 
the  war  for  the  Austrian  succession, 
received  a wound  of  which  he  was  lame 
all  his  life.  In  1757,  he  served  under 
Marshal  Lacy;  and  joined  the  French 
army  1 7 59 . He  was  particularly  esteem- 
ed by  Marshal  Broglio,  who,  when  he 
returned  to  Spain,  recommended  him  to 
the  king. 

“ In  his  long  career, Oreilly  passed  through 
all  the  shades  of  favour  and  disgrace.  The 
affection  of  Charles  III.  for  him  was  for 
a longtime  ineffectual  against  the  public  opi- 
nion. 

“ Few-  people  have  inspired  higher  enthu- 
siasm and  hatred  in  the  same  degree  as  he 
has.  Ilis  conduct  at  Louisiana,  where  his 
memory  will  be  long  held  in  abhorience, 
though  it  might  not  be  impossible  for  impar- 
tiality to  extenuate  its  horror;  and  his  unfor- 
tunate attempt  against  Algiers,  in  1774,  had 
caused  iuiu  to  be  classed  with  tbe  atrocious 
of  mankind,  and  with  bad  generals,  although 
lie.  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Dexterous,  insinuating,  active,  even  in  bod_> , 
although  he  was  lame,  knowing  very  well, 
at  least  theoretically,  his  profession,  ffe  had 
the  art  to  make  himself  necessary  on  many 
occasions.  After  having  languished,  not  with- 
out dignity,  in  a kind  of  exile,  he  was  made 
commandant- general  of  Andalusia,  and  ob- 
tained leave  for  his  favourite  child,  the  mili- 
tary school,  to  be  transferred  from  Avila  to 
Pout  Santa  Maria,  near  Cadia,  the  place  of  hi* 
residence.  He  displayed  in  bis  command  true 
talents  for  every  kind  of  administration.  He 
was  not  beloved  there,  but  be  hid  his  des- 
potic character  under  such  engaging  forms, 
that  people  appeared  to  obey  him  more  from 
affection  than  fear,  ami  he  was  regretted 
when  the  implacable  Lerena,  who  had  had 
several  violent  altercations  with  bun  dtiripg 
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Be  time  lie  was  intenilant  of  Andalusia, 
removed  him  into  Galicia.  He  thought  he 
might  appear  again  at  court  in  the  event 
of  Charles  IV  coming  to  the  throne.  He 
■was  refused  under  mortifying  circumstances, 
from  which  his  noble  spirit  ought  to  have  ex- 
empted him,  and  sent  back  to  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia.  Always  indefatigable  in  acti- 
vity, be  thought  to  make  himself  useful, 
at  least,  in  proposing  pfans  and  giving  advice 
at  the  time  when  the  war  with  France  was 
about  to  break  out.  The  command  of  the 
Catalonian  army  was  given  to  General  Ricar- 
dos, lus  countryman,  his  friend,  and,  like 
him,  little  agreeable  to  the  new  couit,  not- 
withstanding bis  talents  and  the  fidelity  of  Ins 
long  services.  Ricardos  dying  after  sonic 
successes  bad  justified  the  choice  of  him. 
Orally  was  nominated  to  succeed  him.  This 
unexpected  triumph  was  the  last;  for  when 
he  was  on  his  march  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army,  he  died  opportunely  lor  Ills 
glorv.  Very  severe  revi  rscs  attended  his 
successor,  Count  de  la  Union,  who  was 
young,  brave,  lull  of  ardour,  but  without 
experience.  Orally  probably  would  not 
have  escaped  them.  When  no  more,  he  was 
regretted,  lie  survived  the  establishment 
he  had  founded  ; the  military  school,  after 
having  furnished  many  distinguished  officers 
for  the  Spanish  infantry,  was  broken  up  dur- 
ing his  last  exile/' 

Chapter  V.  contains  an  account  of 
“ Spanish  A'avigalors,  ancient  as  well 
as  modern.  Qeparlments  of  the  Amy. 
Nava/  Officers.  Sailors.  Construction 
of  Ships.  Force  of  the  Marines.  I heir 
Supply.  Barbary  Powers.  M.  dc  Flo- 
rida Blanca." 

In  this  chapter,  M.  Bpurgoing  docs 
not  give  us"a  very  high  idea  of  I he 
Spanish  court.  Devoted  to  foreigners, 
it  seems  that  these  filled  all  the  politi- 
cal, diplotnatical,  manufacturing,  and 
mercantile  departments.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  spare  time  to  dispute  with 
him  upon  the  inaccuracy  of  the  conclu- 
sions which  lie  has  drawn  from  the  cha- 
racters of  the  ministers  that  he  has  men- 
tioned ; yet  two  of  them  we  can,  upon 
the  most  certain  foundation,  defend: 
these  are,  Air.  Wall,  whom  many  may 
yet  remember  while  he  was  ambassador 
to  this  couutry,  who  was  a man  of  the 
most  unimpeachcd  honour,  and  who, 
we  know,  laboured  incessantly  to  pro- 
mote not  only  the  great  political  in- 
terests of  the  nation  he  represented, 
but  also  the  domestic  happiness  ot  the 
Spaniards.  In  consequence  of  this  de- 
sire, he  endeavoured  to  excite  a taste 
for  the  manufactures  and  arts  of  Eng- 
land among  the  Castilians  in  particular ; 
^ndwhen  he  was  about  to  leave.  London, 


where  he  had  resided  many  rears,  he, 
with  the  greatest  sensibility,  expressed 
his  regret  at  the  adverse  circumstances 
of  the  times  that  rendered  his  recall  ne- 
cessary ; and  ejaculated  his  prayers  for 
those  who  had  contributed  to  form  his 
domestic  society,  and  indeed  for  the 
people  in  general. 

Of  the  other  eminent  character  whom 
the  French  author  has  mentioned,  the 
Prince  de  Masscrano,  we  need  only  say, 
that  when,  about  forty  years  ago,  there 
was  a diplomatic  meeting,  in  consequence 
of  some  smuggled  goods  fiuding  their 
way  into  an  ambassador’s  house  in  West- 
minster, which  occasioned  complaints  to 
be  made  of  the  abuse  of  privilege,  he  was 
at  first  reluctant  to  believe  the  assertion 
that  his  excellency  was  privy  to  thisvio- 
lation ; bill  when  the  fact  was  established 
beyond  the  power  of  doubt,  he  rose  in- 
dignantly, his  eyes  glancing  vividly 
around,  and,  in  the  most  solemn  ac- 
cents, spoke  to  this  effect:  “ I am 
beyond  measure  shocked  at  what  I have 
heard.  We  come  here  to  prolect  the 
rights  and  to  execute  the  laws  of 
nations,  not  to  offend  (hem  ; therefore 
I declare,  that  so  far  from  countenanc- 
ing, in  the  smallest  degree,  the  des- 
picable transactions  that  have  been  de- 
tailed, 1 protest  against  them,  and  will 
never  have  the  slightest  connexion  with, 
or  even  speak  to  that  ambassador,  he  he 
whomsoever  be  may,  that  is  proved  to 
have  had  any  knowledge  of  this  nefari- 
ous traffic.” 

Chapter1  VI.  treats  “ Of  the  Spanish 
Commerce  in  general.  Corn  haws,  in- 
terior Commerce.  Coasting  Trade.  Com- 
merce of  Europe." 

Chapter  VII.  “ Of  the  Relation 
between  Spain  and  her  Colonics.  Esta- 
blishment of  a free  Trade.  The. Ministry 
of  Galvez. 

Chapter  VIII.  “ Measures  taken  with 
respect  to  Louisiana.  Of  the  Cession  of 
St.  Domingo  to  France.  Recent  Prosper- 
ity of  Trinidad.  Treaty  of  the  Aegrurs 
with  Spain." 

Chapter  IX.  “ What  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment had  done  for  the  Philippine 
Isles  and  for  .Mexico.  I Forking  the 
Mines." 

ChapterX.  “ Character  of  the  Peo- 
ple in  general.  Some  Trails  peculiar  to 
the  Spaniards.  Pride.  Gravity.  Sloth, 
Idleness.  Superstition." 

By  the  titles  of  the  four  antecedent 
chapters,  the  reader  will  sec,  or  at  least 
judge,  that  their  contents,  how  ever  use- 
ful in  the  fiistory  of  the  modem  slate  cf 
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Spain,  arc  such  as,  except  we  had  in- 
tended to  review  the  interior  politics  and 
general  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  could 
afford  little  entertainment,  though  they 
would  have  demanded  immense  quota- 
tion. The  subjeds  over  which  «e  have 
passed  are  what  Shnkspeare  calls  lenten-, 
a phrase  not  inapplicable,  but  which  we 
with  more  propriety  term  dry,  because 
they  are,  iu  many  instances,  barren  of 
amusement;  aye,  and  being  tube  found 
in  oilier  works,  in  this,  of  information. 

In  this  the  tenth  chapter,  the  ice  which 
has  congealed  the  four  that  have  pre- 
ceded seems  to  thaw  a little,  and  we 
begin,  as  on  the  surface  of  a flood,  to 
discern  some  personal  traits;  the  re- 
flection of  which,  though  probably  ex- 
aggerated,  may  amuse. 

Upon  national  character,  which  the 
author  says  it  is  difficult  to  delineate, 
we  have  some  historical  comparison 
and  some  abstract  reasoning  : the  first, 
however  just,  we  do  not  think  quite 
applicable ; and  the  second,  however 
specious,  is  deductions  from  premises 
that  seem  to  us  unstable.  We  are 
sure  M.  B.  will  pardon  us,  because 
we  allude  as  much  to  a national  as 
to  an  individual  fault,  wheu  we  ob- 
serve, if  a man  has  any  thing  to  say 
or  to  write,  what  signifies  his  flourish- 
ing so  much  about  it  and  about  it — 
A procession  of  drummers  and  trum- 
peters have  a greater  effect  on  the 
stage  than  in  the  closet ; therefore,  in 
simplifying  narration  without  curtail- 
ing information  or  elegance,  lies,  in 
our  opinions,  the  beauty  of  this  kind  of 
literature.  However,  lest  we  should  he 
guilty  of  the  fault  which  »c  have  re- 
probated, let  us  proceed  to  »!a!r:,  that, 
although  he  may  occasionally  indulge 
himself  m rhetorical  graces,  our  author 
admires  the  modern  Spaniards  for  a 
quality  which  would  not  hate  disgraced 
the  ancient  Spartans. 

“ Pride,”  says  he,  “ is  conitnoiilv  very 
precise:  she  disdains  to  go  imo  detail,  and 
loves  expressions  enigmatical  from  their  con- 
ciseness, which  leave  something  to  think  <n, 
and  sometimes  to  guess  at.  Hence  it  ha;; 
pens,  that  these  same  Spaniards,  who  when 
their  imagination  is  ever  so  little  heated 
display  all  the  richness  of  their  language, 
are  perfectly  laconic  when  their  mind  is 
calm.  [ could  quote  a hundred  examples; 
but  will  only  state  two.  I have  business 
to  transact  with  a Spaniard  of  an  obscure 
class.  I tiild  him  at  home  grate/ 7 caressing 
an  infant.  I ask  him,  ‘ Are  you  the  father 
ot  that  child  ?’  To  which  a frenchman  would 
have  gayly  answ  ered,  ‘ Yes,  sir  - or  at  leust 


I ought  to  think  so  and  would  thus  have 
said  more  than  1 wanted  to  know.  The 
Castilian,  without  being  deranged,  without 
receiving  my  question  with  a smile,  would 
coolly  answer,  • It  was  born  in  my  house;' 
and  then  talk  of  something  else. 

“ Another  example  of  laconism  • — A 
French  traveller,  on  entering  Castile,  meets 
a shepherd  with  a flock  of  sheep.  Curious  to 
know  all  pie  circumstances  which  produce  the 
valuable  qualities  in  the  wool,  he  tires  the 
shepherd  with  questions;  asks  him,  Whether 
his  flock  belongs  to  the  province  ? What  food 
he  gives  them  ? Whether  he  is  on  a journey  ? 
Whence  lie  comes,  and  whither  lie  is  going? 
At  what  time  he  begins  his  journey,  and 
at  what  period  lie  returns  home  ? & c.  The 
shepherd,  alter  a cool  hearing,  answers, 
‘ Aijui  nacew,  aqui  puce  11,  aqui  mueren't 
and  continues  his  way.” 

If  the  Spanish  grandees  have  relaxed, 
in  some  degree,  from  that  gravity  which 
has  so  long  been  proverbial, 

“ Their  ladies,”  it  is  observed,  “ seem 
to  have  preserved  that  haughty  look  which  is 
attributed  to  the  first  nobility  of  Spain.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  be  more  cold,  more 
grave,  or  to  appear  more  listless  than  the 
greater  part  of  those  ladies.  I could  except 
Jive  or  sir;  but  I will  not  sow  dissension 
among  that  portion  of  the  fair-sex  which  is 
destined  to  embellish  the  court.” 

This  is  kind  ; yet  the  author  seems 
to  hint,  that  the  national  gravity  of  the 
Spaniards  is  affected;  and  that  a gayety 
which  requires  only  to  be  provoked  in 
order  to  shew  itself  is  their  grand  cha- 
racteristic. We  think  him  right  to  avoid 
the  introduction  of  the  stage  as  an  ex- 
ample, for  buffoonery  and  nonsense 
has,  alas  I been  too  well  received  in 
mosL  countries;  and  agree,  that  their 
domestic  circles  are  by  far  the  most 
an  tit  ate  eriterious  whereby  to  judge 
of  their  Volatility. 

Idleness,  lie,  we  think  justly, observes, 
is  not  a national  vice:  that  the  Spa- 
niards may  require  more  relaxation 
Ilian  the  inhubilants  of  northern  na- 
tions is  unquestionably  owing  to  physi- 
cal causes  ; the  influence  of  “the  most 
hunting  climate  in  J'.urope”  is  little 
calculated  to  promote  industry : yet  the 
instances  he  adduces  of  Iberian  exertions 
ate  extremely  apposite  to  the  subject, 
and  creditable  to  the  people. 


* 'lo  the  question,  “ Is  this  child  yours?'' 
we  have  heard  an  Englishman  reply,  with 
great  humour,  “ So  his  mother  told  me,  and 
I am  obliged  to  believe  her," 

f Here  they  were  born,  here  they  feed, 
and  here  they  will  die. 
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In  speaking  of  the  superstition  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  author  personifies  this 
propension  of  the  human  mind,  and 
says, 

44  She  was  constantly  at  the  side  of  the 
feeble  and  valetudinary  Charles  II.  She  ac- 
companied Philip  V.  a good  and  virtuous 
prince,  but  without  energy  : he  was  truly 
pious,  but  carried  his  piety  to  excess.  She 
attached  herself  to  Ferdinand  VI.  with  a 
taste  tor  pomp  and  gayety  more  consistent 
with  these  three  monarch*  and  their  suc- 
cessors than  the  greater  part  of  their  subjects. 
She  delended  them  from  dissolute  morals  ; 
and  accounts  for  the  rare  pheenonienon  of  a 
succession  of  monarchy  without  a mistress. 

“ As  to  Charles  III.  simple  in  his  manners, 
exomplarily  regular  in  his  private  life,  scru- 
pulously honest  ; he  paid,  till  Ins  death,  in 
his  actions,  as  well  as  conversation,  a tribute 
to  superstition.’’ 

****** 

“ He  has  left  to  his  successor  his  virtues 
as  it  legacy ; without  forgetting  that  first  of 
theological  virtues,”  (faith);  “which  seems 
to  be  a necessary  duty  of  a monarch  called 
catholic.” 

On  the  subject  of  superstition  our 
author,  in  continuation,  also  relates 
some  anecdotes  of  the  Minister  Galvez 
(whom,  we  agree,  certainly  could  not 
be  accused  of  having-  a weak  head;,  the 
last  of  which  we  shall  quote. 

44  Whilst  at  Mexico,”  this  minister  stated, 
44  he  had  seen  the  first  bishop  of  Guada- 
laxara  who  had  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
llis  body  .escaped  corruption;  and  being 
again  habited  m his  pontificals,  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  a peaceful  slumber.  His  beatifica- 
tion was  then  thought  of,  and  certainly,  said 
he,  the  bishop  had  strong  claims  to  it.  His 
life  had  been  a tissue  of  miracles.  Judge  of 
one.  before  he  was  elevated  to  the  bishop- 
ric he  was  councillor  of  the  Audience  of  Gua- 
dalaxara.  A criminal  suit  was  brought  be- 
fore his  tribunal  ; the  accused  ivas  found 
pithy,;  and  all  voices,  including  the  future 
bishop,  had  pronounced  sentence  of  death, 
lint  when  it  was  presented  to  the  judges,  the 
holy  man  obstinately  refused  to  sign  it.  They 
urged  liis  compliance,  and  demanded  the 
reason  of  his  inconsistency.  He  explained 
at  last,  and  answered,  ‘ That  bishops  could 
HQ,t  sign  a sentence  of  death.’ — but  you  are 
no  Tushop.’ — ‘ I let  I that  I am  one.’  The 
court  thought  him  deranged  ; but  were  un- 
deceived when,  some  months  after,  they' 
learned,  on  the  very  day  of  his  refusal  the 
pope  had  nominated  him  to  the  bishopric  of 
Guadalaxara.” 

Chapter  XI.  is  a “ Continuation  of 
the  Portrait  of  the  Spaniards.  Their 
Courage.  Remains  of  Barbarism.  Pa- 


tience. Sobriety.  Portrait  of  the  Wo- 
men. Dissoluteness  of  their  .Manners, 
and  its  Causes." 

Respecting  their  courage,  the  author 
observes,  that 

“ The  causes  which  formerly  kept  it  in  a 
state  of  activity  have  disappeared.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  there  were  any  Moors  ia 
their  neighbourhood;  who  were  the  constant 
tood  ol  their  courage;  the  motives  of  their 
hatred,  their  jealousy,  and  their  fanaticism 
increased  its  ardour.  If  it  does  not  appear 
in  the  same  degree  of  fermentation  as  it  was 
then;  if  it  appears  to  sleep,  it  mav  rouse; 
and  indeed  it  does  awake  on  the  least  signal. 
The  fits  of  fttry,  that  we.re  called  holy,  have 
become  infinitely  more  rare.  The  time  when 
it  was  tired  by  the  mere  name  of  infidel ; the 
age  of  Piz.invs  and  Almagros  is  gone  by  with 
the  Spaniards.  Religious  intolerance,  if  not 
entirely  corrected  among  them,  has  borne 
for  some  tune,  at  .least  more  the  stamp  of 
ridicule  than  the  appear nice  of  atrocity  ; and 
in  their  wars  with  the  Muss  u I men,  they  fight 
the  enemies  ot  their  country,  rather  than  tlie 
enemies  of  their  religion.” 

****** 

*'  The  sobriety  of  the  Spaniards,"  our 
author  observes,  44  is  owing  in  a great  mea- 
sure to  nature;  which,  always  making  use  of 
means  proportioned  to  the  end  required, 
has  given  them  a constitution  analogous  to 
the  strength  of  their”  (the)  “ wine  which 
their  land  produces ; whilst  foreigners’ do  not 
with  impunity  gratify  their  taste  to  excess.  I 
have  known  repeated  and  striking  examples 
of  it.  1 have  seen  seven  or  eight  domestics 
which  our  ambassador,  Count  Montmoriri, 
had  brought  with  him,  who  drank  the  wipe  of 
I,a  Mancha  as  freely  as  they  would  the  light 
wines  of  trance,  miserably  perish  in  less  than 
six  years.  'They  were  almost  constantly  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  ; and  their  decay  was 
visible  to’the  most  inattentive  observer.  'The 
Spaniards  who  follow  the  same  custom  donot 
experience  the  same  inconvenience.  It  is 
extremely  rare  to  see  one  overcome  with 
wine;  and  if  you  meet  a drunken  soldier 
in  the  street,  you  may  lay  ten  to  one  that  he 
is  a foreigner,  and  twenty  to  one  that  he  is  a 
Swiss.” 

The  jealousy  for  which,  in  former 
ages,  the  Spaniards  wore  so  remark- 
able, and  which  lends  a most  peculiar 
interest  to  many  a dramatic  piece,  and 
to  many  a tale,  seems,  according  to  the 
account  of  our  author,  to  have  receded 
before  that  refinement  of  ideas  and  that 
blandishment  of  manners  which  has 
lately  prevailed. 

“ If,”  says  he,  “ in  Spain  the  lovers  are 
tormented  with  suspicion,  and  sometimes  too 
severe  .a  their  vengeance,  there  is  no  country 
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in  Europe  which  can  boast  of  so  few  jealous 
husbands.’’ 

The  veils  of  the  Indies  ( mantillas),  which 
are  stated  to  be  “ the  only  remains  of  their 
ancient  slavery,  now,”  it  appears,  “.serve  no 
qther  purpose  than  to  defend  them  against 
the  sun,  and  to  render  them  more  attractive.” 
“ Conquests  'under  this  happy  change  of 
manners,  are,”  we  learn,  “ become  less  cruel 
and  less  dilatory  ; the  husbands  are  become 
more  tractable,  the  women  more  accessible.” 

*#»***** 

..  w 

omen  in  every  country,”  it  is  stated, 
«*  have  some  peculiar  attractions  which  cha- 
racterise them  In  England  you  are  charm- 
ed with  the  elegance  oflheir  shape,  and  the 
modesty  of  their  behaviour  ; in  Germany,  by 
their  rosy  lips,  and  the  sweetness  of  their 
smiles;  in  France,  by  the  amiable  vivacity 
which  animates  their  features.  t he  sensa- 
tion which  you  experience  at  the  approach 
of  a handsome  Spanish  iady  battles  all  de- 
scription ; her  coquetry  is  more  open  and  less 
restrained  than  that  of  other  women.  She 
cares  littie  about  pleasing  the  world  in  ge- 
neral; she  esteenis.its  approbation  more  than 
she  courts  it,  and  is  perfectly  contented  with 
one,  if  he  be  the  object  of  her  choice,” 

The  Spanish  women  seem  so  much 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  our 
author,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us,  with 
any  reasonable  regard  to  our  limits,  to 
follow  him  through  his  enumeration  of 
their  perfections  On  their  dissolute 
conduct,  which  he  has  staled  too  broadly, 
we  are  still  less  delighted  to  dwell ; and 
we  scarcely  think  that  after  what  he 
has  discovered,  his  observation  that 
“ this  depravity  is,  however,  not  so 
general  as  the  libertine  would  insinuate,” 
js  any  bland  ishment  to  the  strong  tints 
of  the  disgusting  picture  of  the  female 
manners  of  Spain,  which  he  has  ex- 
hibited. Still  less  ran  he  derive  apolo- 
gy from  his  assertion  tiiat  “ there  are 
indeed  in  Madrid  many  exemplary  fa- 
milies,” because  no  society  couiil  exist 
without  them;  though  he  leaves  all 
the  other  cities  of  Spain,  and  the  w hole 
of  the  country,  in  this  respect,  to  shift 
for  itself:  yet  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count his  statement  docs  not  appear  to 
be  correct,  for  he  says,  indeed  he  has 
said  it  twice  before,  that 

“ Charles  III.  was  on  this  head,”  (virtue) 

“ almost  tyrannical.  I have  seen  one  of  the 
most  eminent  grandees  of  Ins  court  impeach, 
before  this  prince,  bis  own  son,  who  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  by  a pretty 
actress;  and  obtained  from  him  that  the  lover 
should  Le  shut  up  in  a castle,  and  the  mis- 
tress in  a house  if  correction." 


Chattcr  XII.  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Spaniards.  Their  Dunces.  Their 
Games.  Their  Pleasures.  Their  Meals. 
Their  Taste. 

" It  is,”  saitli  our  author,  “ related  that  the 
court  of  Rome,  scandalized  that  a country  so 
renowned  for  the  purity  of  its  faith,  had  not 
proscribed  such  a profane  dance”  as  the  fan- 
dango, “ resolved  to  pronounce  the  solemn 
condemnation  of  it.  A Consistory  was  formed  ; 
tlie  cause  of  the  fandango  was  tried  according 
to  all  the  rules  of  law  ; sentence  was  going  to 
be  pronounced;  when  one  of  the  judges  very 
judiciously  observed,  that  a criminal  ought 
not  to  be  condemned  without  being  seen  and 
heard.  The  observation  was  approved,  and 
a Spanish  couple  was  introduced  ; who,  to 
the  sound  of  the  instruments,  displayed  all 
the  graces  of  the  fandango.  The  seventy  of 
the  judges  was  not  proof  against  this  trial ; 
the  austerity  in  their  faces  soon  began  to  dis- 
appear; they  got  up;  their  legs  and  arms 
recovered  their  juvenile  suppleness  ; the  hall 
of  the  consistory  was  transformed  into  a 
dancing-robin,  and  the  fandango  was  ac- 
quitted.” 

The  ingenuity  of  this  apologue  will 
not  procure  the  author  our  pardon  for 
his  account  of  the  micro;  and  we  are 
sorry,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  to  learn 
that  this  colouring,  too  warm  for  the 
Trench  stage,  which  lias  been  generally 
thought  a hot  bed,  is  exact. 

Chapter  XIII.  “ Of  the  Spanish  Stage. 
Ancient  and  modern  Comedies.  Defence 
of  the  Spanish  Stage , and  a Critique  on 
ours.  Spanish  Versification.  Actors. 
Modern  Farces.  Majos  and  Gitaxos.” 

Although  Mr.  Cumberland  does  not, 
in  his  memoirs,  give  us  a very  high  idea 
of  the  theatre  at  Madrid,  lie  still  does 
ample  justice  to  a tragic  actress  in  his 
time  ot  the  name  of  Tiranne,  who,  it 
appears,  was  a descendant  of  the  Gita- 
nos,  or  Gipsies,  but  who,  by  her  asto- 
nishing powers,  rather  demanded  than 
courted  the  applause  of  her  auditors: 
yet  the  author  ol  this  work  docs  not 
mention  any  one  that  may  be  deemed 
her  lineal  successor.  The  beginning  of 
this  chapter  is  devoted  to  a critique 
upon  thedifferentdraniaticvy  riterswhose 
works  have  been  represented,  and  who 
form  what  may  lie  termed  the  Spanish 
drama.  Upon  this  subject,  although,  as 
Le  Tieursays,  “we  have  all  the  inclina- 
tion in  the  world.”  to  enlarge,  we  have 
not  space  for  observation.  With  re- 
spect to  flic  actors,  the  said  author 
observes,  that 

At  Madrid  they  are  divided  between 
two  theatres.  For  a long  time  rliey'wcre 
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known  bv  the  quarter  of  the  town  where 
ttiev  performed  ; such  as  lie  la  Crux  aud 
del  Principe:  but  this  last  house  wanting 
repairs,  the  company  was  removed  to  an- 
other theatre,  called  /Canos  del  Feral,  which 
till  then  was  little  used,  except  for  concerts 
given  by  the  amateurs,  or  other  public  enter- 
tainments, and  where  for  some  time  the  Ita- 
lian opera  had  been  performed.  These  two 
theatres  make  a common  cause  as  to  profit ; 
but  there  is  a rivalry  between  them  as  to 
talents.  Each  has  a manager  who  is  a player, 
and  who  eveiy  year  discharges  his  company. 
The  favourite  actors  then  mate  a bargain 
with  one  of  the.  managers,  either  with  the 
most  active  or  the  most  generous;  and  it, 
may  well  be  supposed,  that  the  graciosos 
are  not  forgotten  in  tins  periodical  change. 
The  two  managers  agree  to  divide  them, 
as  also  the  lirst  characters,  for  fear  there 
should  be  too  great  an  inequality  in  tlscir 
company,  by  which  both  would  be-  sufferers  : 
however,  all  these  talents,  with  few  excep- 
tions,* are  more  adapted  for  shew  than 


* The  following  character  of  them  is 
founded  on  late  remarks  : — A young  and 
pretty  actress,  called  La  Rita,  has  a striking 
voice,  eyes  full  of  expression,  an  excellent 
carriage,  but  is  still  too  much  in  the  old 
manner.  A M.  Mdiques,  who  plays  the  lover, 
and  has  travelled  with  advantage  to  Paris 
and  elsewhere,  has  much  warmth,  and  some- 
times energy,  and,  as  some  have  pronounced, 
is  the  Talma  of  Madrid.  In  less  difficult 
parts  an  excellent  Figuron  is  mentioned  (in 
Spain,  the  hero  of  the  farce  is  so  called) ; 
his  name  is  Queral,  and  he  has  acted  these 
twenty  years  witli  deserved  applause.  In 
the  character  of  a valet,  or  graciuso,  old  Gar- 
t-t do  has  for  thirty  years  been  able  to  enter- 
tain the  Spanish  capital,  and  to  make  his  buf- 
fooneries go  down.  With  respect  to  those 
that  may  be  compared  to  pires  nobles,  and 
who  in  Spain  are  called  Barba,  the  talents  of 
Finto  are  much  praised.  In  the  lyric  de- 
partment, the  voice  of  Bernardo  Gil  is  more 
Likely  to  please  than  his  acting;  aud  ill  every 
couutry  it  would,  be  admitted,  that  the 
Curreas  are  very-  agreeable  singers.  All  (he 
other  actors  and  actresses  resemble,  more  or 
less,  the  portrait  I have  drawn  in  the  text.” 
— (Ante  to  the  Edition  180d.) 

This  “ poiVait.”  if  a pretty'  general  de- 
scription can  be  so  termed,  appears  to  us 
a curieature : indeed  we  might  go  still  fur- 
ther, and  say,  that  the  page  to  which  it  is 
as  a note  appended,  exhibits  features  dis- 
torted like  those  reflected  in  a concave  mir- 
ror. . Either  the  Spanish  stage  has  much 
degenerated,  or  it  still  continues  to  possess 
actresses  who,  like  Tiraiuie,  in  the  wildest 
ravings  of  passion,  still  continue  to  exhibit 
a chastity  Loth  of  declamation  and  action 
that  seems  to  breathe  the  accents  of  sen- 
timent and,  consequently,  of  nature;  and, 
iu  the  Latter  instance,  to  be  governed  L.y 


to  improve  the  stage  of  ThaJia.  Those  wh6 
join  to  a graceful  carriage  force  of  sentiment 
and  elegance  of  expression,  tbosfe  who,  in  a 
word,  render  the  art  of  declamation  the  sister 
and  rival  of  the  fine  arts,  ttre  hardly  dreamt 
of  in  Spain.  The  players,  when  they  cannot 
give  a servile  imitation  of  the  models  before 
their  eye<,  know  not  how  to  create  any  from 
the  imaginary  but  possible  world,  where 
every  thing  is  nohl  • without  ceasing  to  bti 
true.  Awkward  in  their  delivery  and  in 
their  gesture,  they  lose  all  moderation,  exag- 
gerate every  thing,  disfigure  every  thing, 
aud  instead  of  sparing  their  strength  iu  order 
to  obtain  their  end  exhaust  it  at  once.  Their 
impassioned  women  become  furies,  their  he- 
roes s.vaggcr,  their  conspirators  become  ma- 
lefactors, and  their  tyrants  butchers.” 

Chapter  XIV.  “ OjftBull-Jiyhts.” 

We  have  so  frequently  reprobated  that 
favourite  amusement  of  the  great  and 
little  blackguards^  iu  this  country,  which 
is  termed  boxing,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  make  one  observation  upon  it,  in 
comparison  with  the  bull-fights  of 
Spain ; for  if  the  former,  in  England, 
is  detestable,  the  latter,  in  Iberia,  are 
still  worse.  If  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  our  pugilism  are  gambling  and 
thieving,  the  prominent  traits  of  com- 
bats betwixt  men  and  infuriated  animals 
are  bloodshed,  barbarity  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  all  their  attendant  horrors. 
Cruel  and  disgusting  exhibitions  not 
only  mark  the  character  ofnations,  but 
have  a strong  effect  upon  the  manners 
of  the  people.  Better  it  would  be  if  the 
dramatic  idiolism  in  which  w e luxuriate 
at  present  was  extended  to  all  Europe  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  all  countries  were 
in  their  theatrical  amusements  as  foolish 
as  ourselves;  than  for  us  to  ha  ye  such 
spectacles  exhibited  as  our  boxing  stages 
too  frequently  display,  or  to  read  of  the 
horrible  instances  of  human  barbarity 
and  animal  carnage  which  formerly  dis- 
graced Spain;  we  say  formerly,  for  we 
learn  with  pleasure  from  a note  to  this 
chapter,  that 

*•  1 hey  ’’  (the  bull  fights ) “ were,  at  length 
prohibited  in  1805;  not  without  exciting  the 
regret  of  that  p.ut  of  the  nation  which,  al- 
though the  most  numerous,  is  sv  easy  to 
govern  when  you  oppose  with  firmness  the 
cnipireof  itsfiabits,  or  its  caprices.  Tins  spi- 
rited reform  does  honour  to  the  rei:  n of 
Charles  TV.  and  proves  the  wisdom  of  his 


the  impulse  of  the  moment.  As  to  tfie  actors 
whom  M.  Eourgoing  represents  to  he  draw- 
cansirs,  we  are.  not  quite  certain  what  portion 
of  energy  a stage  hero  should  possess ; bet 
are  extremely  sorry  that  they  are  not  ihe  only 
dntweansirs  at  present  iu  Madrid.- — EufrciR. 
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prime-minister.  Every  thing  will  gain  by 
it ; industry,  agriculture,  and  morals.” 

Yetthe  author,  properly  enough,  has 
given  a full  description  of  those  scenes 
of  brutality,  which,  in  the  atlas,  are  the 
subjects  of  several  plates,  in  order  to 
satisfy  “ the  curiosity  of  those  that  ne- 
ver saw  them,  and  probably  uever  will 
sec  them.  To  those  that  regret  them,” 
hcadds,  “they”  (we  presumethe  plates) 
•*  will,  perhaps,  have  the  same  kind  of 
value  which  we  affix  to  deceased  friends.” 
(To  be  continued.) 


The  Theory  of  Dreams  : in  which  an 
Inquiry  is  made  into  the  Towers  and 
Faculties  of  the  human  Mind,  as  they 
are  illustrated  in  the  most  remark- 
able Dreams  recorded  in  sacred  and 
profane  History.  In  two  volumes, 
12mo.  1808. 

(Concluded  from  page  50.) 

rnnrr.ri  Horace  has  observed,  that 
sometimes  even  the  great  Homer  nods, 
vre  extremely  douht  whether  we  shall 
meet  with  the  same  indulgence  to  our 
slumbers  that  he  was  favoured  with, 
for  this  reason:  When  the  prince  of 
poets  slept,  the  affairs  of  his  empire 
Went  on  just  as  well  as  they  generally 
do  when  other  princes  take  their  naps  : 
but  this,  though  it  may  apply  to  those 
exalted  personages,  will  scarcely  be  al- 
lowed to  reviewers,  who  are  supposed 
to  he  constantly  on  the  alert  ; and, 
should  any  narcotic  properties  be  dis- 
covered in  their  lucubrations,  are  treat- 
ed with  less  tenderness  than  watchmen, 
who  are  obliged  periodically  to  inform 
the  parish  that  they  arc  awake,  though 
in  so  “ drowsy  a hum”  as  may,  like 
the  literary  instance,  render  the  matter 
very  dubitable. 

That  Fancy’s  midwife.  Queen  Mab, 
has  cot  been  with  us  during  our  review 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  work  is 
certain  : whether  she  will  appear  in  any 
shape  in  the  course  of  our  observations 
on  this,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say, 
or  even  to  dream.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
isuow  time  to  look  after  other  business 
of  this  nature  besides  our  oum  : we 
therefore  proceed  to  state,  that  we  find, 
in  Chapter  XII.  a “ Farther  Account 
of  modern  Dreams and  cannot  help 
observing,  that  Foresight,  in  the  play,* 
trembFing  at  a denunciation  of  JVi.von, 


the  Cheshire  prophet,  which  boded  errf 
to  the  master  of  the  house  who  re- 
mained at  home  when  all  the  women 
were  gadding,  wished  to  impound  Mrs. 
Frail;  but,  says  she  to  Valentine,  &c. 
“I  invented  a dream,  and  sent  him  to 
Artemedorus  for  interpretation;  in  the 
mean  time,  I slipped  out  to  visit  you.” 

We  are  sure  our  author  will  pardon 
us  if  we  hint,  that  we  believe  many 
modern  dreams  have  had  the  same 
origin  ; that  they  w ere  invented  to  serve 
particular  purposes ; and  are,  in  some 
instances,  so  absurd,  in  others  so  mis- 
chievous, that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  be  serious  upon  such  subjects,  with- 
out it  were  to  reprobate  the  whole  sys- 
tem. 

In  this  chapter  there  is  not  a dream 
which  is  new  to  us,  though  many  that 
are  very  extraordinary,  and  indeed  we 
should  say  incredible,  had  we  not  once 
read  a book  containing  a number  of 
Scotch  dreams  and  visions,  which  ascend 
so  much  higher  in  the  scale  of  im- 
probability, that  these,  or,  as  Shak- 
speare  says,  the  legends  of  Bevis,  might 
be  believed,  aye,  and,  in  comparison, 
pass  for  true  history. 

Chapter  XIII.  is  intituled,  “ General 
Reflections  on  Steep  and  Dreaming, 
with  Reference  to  some  remarkable 
Accounts." 

Upon  sleep  we  shall  say  little,  though 
our  author  lias  said  a great  deal,  and  in- 
deed much  to  the  purpose  in  general  : 
yet  it  requires  strong  credulity  to  ba- 
nish scepticism  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts. 

" Pioftpne?  Laertius  represents  E pime- 
nidcs,  a distinguished  philosopher  of  Crete,  to 
have  slept  filty-one  years  in  a cave  ; during 
which  time,  if  he  had  any  dreams,  he  could 
not  afterwards  recall  them;  and  when  he 
awaked,*  he  with  difficulty  recollected  the 
citv  of  his  residence,  and  conld  scarcely  per- 
suade his  younger  brother  to  recognise  him.’* 

Aric.  Hart,  who  was  the  best  sleeper 
we  ever  had,  was  nothing  to  Epimc- 
nides  ; he  only,  at  the  lioginning  of  the 
last  century,  slept  fourteen  days  in 
London ; then  turned  himself,  yawned, 
and  slept  fourteen  more  ; took  a cup  of 
tea,  and  then  went  on  with  his  nap,  for 
stated  periods  during  the  winter  season. 
In  the  summer,  he  is  said  to  have  slept 
in  the  country;  and  betwixt  both  to 
have  obtained  a much  more  comfort- 


* Query — Was  he  married  or  single  when 
lie  first  fell  asleep  ? 


Congreve's  Love  for  Love. 
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able  livelihood  by  sleeping  than  many 
men  do  by  their  waking  exertions : 
but  still,  from  what  we  can  learn,  taking 
all  his  long  naps  together,  he  never 
slept  more  than  three  parts  of  the  year. 
A sage  promised  to  write  his  dream  ; a 
bookseller  snapped  at  the  proposal,  but 
it  has  notyet  appeared  : therefore,  whe- 
ther honest  Me  is  still  asleep  or  not,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  say. 

Thestory  of  the  seven  sleepers  is  well 
known. 

Cardan , the  famous  physician  and 
astrologer  of  Pavia,  says,  that  he  could 
at  any  time  sleep  in  spite  of  the  gout 
and  every  other  pain:  we  wish  he  had 
left  his  recipe  to  the  college  or  to  the 
quorum. 

“ But  some  reports,"  continues  onr  au- 
thor, “ are  s:iii  more  surprising.  A uhote. 
people  of  Lucomoria,  a country  of  further 
Sarmatia,  are  related  to  die  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  November,  like  swallows,  in 
consequence  of  the  intense  cold,  and  not  to 
awake  again  till  the  twenty-fourth  of  April  !’* 
******* 

" Nizolins  is  related  to  have  lived  thirty- 
live  years  without  sleep  !’’ 

Chapter  XIV.  is  on  the  Xature  and 
efficient  Cause  of  Dreams. 

Chapter  XV.  On  the  Operations  of 
the  Mind  in  the  Production  of  Dreams. 

Chapter  XVI.  has  for  its  principal 
object  Dr.  Johnson's  observations  on 
second  sight , extracted  from  his  tour  to 
the  Hebrides.  The  author  observes, 
that  these  reflections  are  philosophical 
and  just;  therefore  “it  would  be  an 
injury  to  give  them  in  any  other  words 
than  his  own.” 

That  it  would  not  be  easy  to  embody 
those  reflections  in  better  words,  we  are 
ready  to  admit ; and,  if  mere  words 
were  theobject  of  contention,  we  should 
give  at  once  to  Dr.  J.  the  palm  which, 
in  this  instance,  easy  and  unincumbered 
diction  merited  : but  as  we  are  more 
apt  to  consider  things,  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  we  think  he  has  taken  those 
loo  much  upon  trust,  and  has  not  suffi- 
ciently separated  the  emanations  of  the 
most  exquisite  sensibility,  so  common 
to  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous 
countries,  from  the  operation  of  facts. 
There  is  among  the  peasants  of  the 
Alps,  and  other  elevated  countries,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land, a propension  of  mind  which,  aris- 
ing from  strong  and  vivid  feelings,  ge- 
nerates the  most  excursive  ideas,  and 
produces  that  tone  of  intellect  to  which 
Shs.kspeare  alludes, 

Ear  op.  Mag.  Foil.  LV.  Feb,  1809. 


" The  poet’s  eye,  in  a fine  frenzy  rolling. 
Glances  from  heaven  to  earth, ” 

Hence  the  highest  of  the  habitable  re- 
gions have  ever  been  the  most  cele- 
brated for  the  stories  of  witches,  spirits, 
giants,  and  the  long,  long  train  of ros>- 
cruciau,  romantic,  and  poetical  imagery 
which  floats  in  the  atmosphere  of  com- 
mon life,  with  all  those  accounts  of 
sylphs,  gnomes,  fairies, dreams,  visions, 
and  prophecies,  that,  descending  from 
father  to  son,  from  age  to  age,  are  in- 
volved in  the  traditional  histories  of 
countries,  and,  in  the  shape  of  tales 
and  romances,  have  spread  over  Eu- 
rope: the  poets  and  prophets,  for  we 
believe  that  many  of  the  narrators  were 
both  without  knowing  it,  impressed  up- 
on the  minds  of  their  auditors  such  sto- 
ries of  wonder,  such  instances  of  mira- 
cles, as  extended  their  credulity  to  its 
utmost  expansion,  and  assimilating  with 
their  ideal  system,  while  they  kindled 
every  spark  of  sensibility,  produced  vi- 
sions, dreams,  and,  from  reflection, that 
property  of  the  mind  termed  second, 
sight ; of  which  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to 
have  had  but  a very  incorrect  notion. 
A much  more  uatural  account  of  the 
rise  and  operation  of  that  propension, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Smoilct  (who,  it 
will  be  observed,  was* born  in  the  coun- 
try where  the  idea  existed,  and  perhaps 
still  exists,  in  full  force),  will  be  found 
in  Humphrey  Clinker,  lie  there  en- 
counters the  visions  0/  second  sight  with 
the  weapons  of  ridicule,  abounding  with 
humour,  and  of  argument,  resting  upon 
the  basis  ol'  rationality. 

Our  author  seems,  with  respect  to  this 
faculty,  to  be  oftlie  opinion  of  Dr.  S.  We 
wish  he  had  suffered  the  good  sense  and 
talents  which  arcobviousin  this  work  to 
guide  his  judgment  to  the  rejection  of 
many  other  opinions,  or,  rather,  of 
other  efiusions,  which  have  received  too 
much  encouragement  from  his  notice, 
because  it  may  be  attended  with  this 
inconvenience,  that  many  of  his  rea- 
ders, while  they  are  yawning  over  the 
visions  of  this  world, may  surfer  its  reali- 
ties to  escape  thorp. 

Chapter  XVII.  is  “ On  the  Recur- 
rence of  those  Reflections  in  i'leep 
which  have  engage our  .mention  when 
awake .”  ' 

Chapter  XVII(.  Of  the  Influence 
of  the  Body  on  the  Mind  in  Sleep.” 

Chapter  XIX.  contains  general,  and 
indeed  useful,  reflections  upon  the  vari- 
ous subjects  that  have  preceded ; among 
T 
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which  we  And  the  following  just  obser- 
vations. 

•‘From  the  general  characterof  the  dreams, 
indeed,  which  have  been  produced  in  the 
foregoing  chapters,  it  is  evident,  as  Solomon 
lias  remarked,  ‘ that  in  the  multitude  of 
dreams  there  are  divers  vanities.’  If  some 
occasional  coincidences  have  appeared  to 
prevail  between  some  of  those  which  have 
been  reported  and  historical  events,  it  is 
conceived  that  they  may,  in  general,  be 
accounted  for  on  the  grounds  which  have 
been  mentioned,  or  that  they  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  casual  concurrences  which 
might  naturally  happen  between  the  fictions 
of  the  imagination  and  the  incidents  of  many- 
coloured  life.  Men,  as  Lord  Bacon  has  ob- 
served, mark  when  they  hit,  and  not  when 
they  miss.  Whatever  the  ancients  have  re- 
lated, says  Fonteneile,  whether  good  or  bad, 
•was  liable  to  be  repeated  ; and  what  they 
themselves  could  not  prove  by  sufficient  rea- 
son, are,  at  present,  received  on  their  au- 
thority. Even  among  tire  ancients,  we  find 
the  most  philosophical  minds  rejecting 
dreams  as  fallacious,  and  deriding  the  arts  of 
interpretation  as  arbitrary  impositions.” 

Chapter  XX.  relates  to  “ the  Use  of 
fictitious  Dreams  in  Literature and 
conci  tides  the  work. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  only  use 
that  should  be  made  of  them.  In  this 
way  Addison,  after  Homer,  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  dreamers  that  we  re- 
collect ; and  we  conceive,  that  if  he  had 
written  the  dream  of  Nic.  Hart , whom 
we  have  already  celebrated,  he  wouid 
have  afforded  the  world  more  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  than  it  will  ever 
derive  from  the  number  of  visionary 
volumes,  the  titles  of  which,  if  we  had 
the  space  of  a folio,  we  could  quote. 
With  respect  to  this  production,  in 
■which  the  author  has  endeavoured  to 
bind  in  classical  and  philosophical  chains 
objects  that  were  too  flimsy  to  he  con- 
fined by  ligaments  of  cobweb,  what  shall 
we  say,  but  that  the  vehicle  is  by  much 
too  substantial  for  its  contents,  which, 
like  remnants  of  gauze,  should  rather 
be  conveyed  in  a band-box  than  a wag- 
gon. After  the  profound  investigation 
that  dreams,  visions,  &c.  have  so  fre- 
quently had,  this  work  seems  to  us 
to  be  unnecessary.  In  fact,  it  has  ap- 
peared almost  two  centuries  too  late. 
Had  our  learned  brother,  we  hope  he 
will  excuse  the  familiarity  of  this  ap- 
pellation, written  these  volumes  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  James  (who  of  all  our 
monarchs  was  the  greatest  encouragcr 
of  dreamers,  sleeping  or  waking),  what 
might  he  not  have  aspired  to  ? As  it  is, 


we  can  only  lament,  that  the  times  are 
too  much  out  of  joint  to  afford  us  that 
repose  so  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of 
pleasant  dreams ; and  therefore  wish 
that  our  author  had  employed  his  ge- 
nius and  industry  upon  a subject  more 
likely  to  stimulate  the  active  than  to 
lull  the  dormant  faculties  of  the  people. 


Scloppetaria ; or,  Considerations  on  the 
A ulure  and  Use  of  Rijled-larrel 
Guns,  with  Reference  to  their  form- 
ing the  Basis  of  a permanent  System 
of  national  Defence.  By  a Corporal 
of  Riflemen.  1 vol.  Svo.  ISOS. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  science 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  this  treatise  to 
promote  is  one  that  emanates  from  a 
principle  not  very  creditable  to  a po- 
lished people,  and  which,  when  pursued 
to  its  full  effect,  produces  a barbarous 
kind  of  vvarfare,  from  whose  practice 
humanity  shrinks  aud  honour  recoils. 

Without  entering  into  a philosophical 
investigation  of  the  properties  of  the 
rifled-barrel gun,  and advertingbut  very 
slightly  to  its  effects,  as  historically  de- 
tailed, we  shall,  in  the  first  instance, 
observe,  that  we  have  perused  this  vo- 
lume with  great  attention,  and  are,  up- 
on reflection,  convinced,  that  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  urged  against 
it  are  more  specious  than  solid,  and  that 
those  observations  which  seem  to  have 
their  source  in  philanthropy  will,  w ith 
equal  propriety,  apply  to  fire-arms  and 
to  ordnance  in  general;  and,  indeed,  to 
every  other  instrument  of  destruction.  ; 

It  is  one  of  the  curses  entailed  upon 
mankind,  that  nation  should  be  armed 
against  nation  ; that  war  should  spread 
around  its  horrors;  and  that,  from  the 
earliest  ages  down  to  the  present  un- 
happy period,  devastation  should  extend 
its  rage  over  a very  considerable  portion 
of  the  globe.  Titese  dreadful  calamities, 
we  know,  have  been,  and  are  permitted 
to  operate  as  scourges  to  the  different 
nations  of  Europe  in  particular,  w'ho 
have  been  made  to  punish  each  other 
for  those  crimes  which  they  are  daily 
and  hourly  committing  against  the  Om- 
nipotent. 

This  being  the  dangerous  state  in 
which  society  is  involved,  it  behoves 
every  country,  to  be  upon  its  guard 
against  aggression,  to  train  its  youth 
to  arms,  to  teach  them  their  use  and 
effect;  in  every  point  to  be  prepared  to 
repel  invasion,  and,  when  necessary,  to 
turn  the  stream  of  warfare  from  their 
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own  to  other  countries,  where  the  re- 
pulsion of  the  enemy  may  serve  as  a 
security  to  their  native  land. 

Considered  in  this  light,  the  rifled-faar- 
rel  gun  becomes,  as  an  instrument  of 
war,  of  importance  equal  to  its  power 
of  destruction.  Instruments  of  destruc- 
tion are  not  pleasing;  bift  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  that  they  are,  unfortu- 
nately, necessary,  and  therefore,  in  their 
system  and  their  use,  should  be  as  per- 
fect as  possible.  It  is  certainly  barba- 
rous to  tire  a gun  at  a fellow-creature  : 
but  if  self-defence  renders  it  imperative, 
the  construction  of  the  instrument  should 
be  the  first  object  of  consideration.  It 
would  be  humane  to  go  into  the  field 
With  a yW  instead  of  a sword,  a pointless 
spear,  or  an  obtuse  bayonet ; but  then 
the  possessor  ofthosc  harmless  weapons 
would  be  killed  for  want  of  the  means 
of  defence.  “ Thank  Heaven  ! no  one 
can  hurt  your  majesty,”  said  the  noble- 
man who  had  cased  James  I.  in  the  ar- 
mour of  the  Black  Prince;  and  “ Thank 
Heaven!”  the  king  replied,  “ that  my 
majesty  can  now  hurt  no  one.”  The 
means  should,  therefore,  always  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  end  proposed  to  be  ob- 
tained : consequently  we  agree  with  our 
ingenious  author  in  the  whole  of  his 
introduction,  in  which  he  has  drawn  to- 
gether a very  considerable  number  of 
important  particulars,  “ relating,”  to 
quote  his  own  words,  “ to  the  utility 
of  attending  to  the  minor  characteristics 
of  a people  in  political  economy.”  From 
this  preliminary  part  of  the  work  we 
shall  extract  a few  passages,  to  show  at 
once  the  style  and  manner  of  the  writer, 
and  the  importance  of  the  science  which 
he  recommends. 

“ Throughout  the  whole  statute-book,  that 
herald  ot  times  and  manners,'’  he  observes, 

“ we  find  the  prevalence  of  laws  for  the 
regulation  and  encouragement  of  archery. 
As  early  as  the  statute  of  Winchester  (13 
King  Edwatd  I.  A.D.  128a),  it  was  enacted, 
that  ‘ every  man  between  the  ases  of  fifteen 
and  twenty  shall  be  assessed,  and  sworn  to 
account  according  to  the  quantity  of  their 
lands  and  goods;”  and  (after  describing  the 
weapons  of  that  time,  according  to  their  gra- 
dations of  expense)  that  all  others  that  may 
shall  have  bows  and  arrows  out  of  the  forrest, 
and  in  the  forrest  bows  and  boitlts.’  Others 
to  a similar  effect  succeeded,  as  that  of  Ed- 
ward III.  and  in  1417,  after  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  we  find  Henry  V.  directing  the 
sheriffs  of  several  counties  to  pluck  from 
every  goose  six  wing  feathers,  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  arrows,  to  be  paid  to  the 
king.” 
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With  equal  zeal  and  industry,  our 
author  pursues  his  subject  through  all 
its  legal  regulations  and  local  ordi- 
nances, both  in.  England  and  Scotland, 
until  the  introduction  of  gunpowder; 
respecting  which  he  observes,  that 
" The  advantages  of  such  a powerful  and 
extraordinary  accession  to  the  means  of  war, 
however,  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
induce  such  prejudices  in  its  favour,  and 
such  exaggerated  notions  of  its  importance, 
as  would  lend  to  weaken  that  ardour  neces- 
sary to  the  physical  strength  before  required. 
Yet  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  neitherlulled 
into  apathy,  nor  broken  by  the  deterioration 
of  skill  which  seemed  to  take  place  in  the 
use  of  the  new  weapons  ; and  the  laws  did  not 
fail  to  take  notice  of  them,  and  to  induce,  if 
not  enforce,  the  practice  of  them,  for  the 
acquisition  of  expertness  in  their  use.” 

After  stating,  with  great  correctness, 
the  progress  of  armed  associations  on 
the  continent,  particularly  in  Switzer- 
land, “ the  country  of  Tell,”  where 
they,  some  few  years  since,  excelled  as 
much  in  the  use  of  the  rifle-  as  they 
did  in  former  times  in  that  of  the 
cross  bow  ; he  further  observes,  that 

“ Much  has  been  done  to  render  Great 
Britain  a military  country  : and  it  is  not 
intended  to  Ire  said  that  it  has  been  in  vain ; 
yet  if  continuous  change  of  system,  and  mul- 
tiplied experiment,  be  permitted  to  speak  for 
themselves,  no  scheme  can  yet  have  ap- 
proached perfection.  It  is  not  presumed 
that  any  thing  that  can  here  be  offered  will 
tend  very  powerfully  either  to  reconcile  a 
variety  of  systems,  or  to  ameliorate  a single 
one:  yet  if  the  character  ol  a people°6t 
to  be  studied  in  forming  military  institu- 
tions, and  experience  be  respected,"  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  pages  would  seem  to  call 
for  attention,  while  their  simplicity  will  not 
increase  the  perplexity  of  the  times" 

“ From  wiiat  has  been  said  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, that  a recurrence  to  the  skill  and 
spirit  already  described,  in  the  extended  use 
of  corps  armed  with  rifled-barrel  guns,  is 
about  to  be  recommended  ; it  therefore  now 
becomes  necessary  to  exhibit  those  reasons 
which  forcibly  point  out  the  expediency  of 
their  adoption  ; to  show  the  utility  with 
which  they  have  always  been,  and  may  still 
further  be,  applied  to  general  service ; and 
to  demonstrate  their  importance,  as  forming 
the  basis  of  a permanent  system  of  national 
defence.” 


* To  this  Goldsmith  alludes  in  his  Travel- 
ler, when,  speaking  of  the  Swiss,  lie  says, 

“ Or  seeks  the  den  where  sno  ■ -tracks  mark 
the  way, 

And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  lay.’’ 
The  mode  in  which  they  attack  the  "wild 
boar  with  the  rifle  is  extremely  curious. 
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Prom  these  extracts  an  idea  may  he 
formed  of  the  patriotic  motive  that  has 
induced  the  author  to  publish  this  work : 
he  seems  to  be  an  enthusiast  with  re- 
spect to  the  art  which  he  professes. 
Enthusiasm  with  regard  to  scientific 
researches  is,  in  our  opinions,  always 
the  coucomitant  of  genius : in  the  pre- 
sent pursuit,  it  has  led  him  to  appre- 
ciate t he  national  advantages  of  the  in- 
strument lie  has  so  particularly  studied  ; 
nay,  it  has  done  more,  for  it  has  also 
induced  him  to  blend  “ philosophy  with 
warfare,”  or,  in  other  words,  to  consi- 
der his  subject  both  mathematically  and 
mechanically.  lie  first,  as  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  stale,  details  the  rise,  the 
encouragement,  the  progress,  and  the 
advantages  of  the  system  which  he  re- 
commends. He  then,  with  great  preci- 
sion, and  an  acuteness  which  is  highly 
creditable  to  his  mental  powers,  dis- 
cusses the  principle  of  projectiles, so  far 
as  regards  an  nnalyzation  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  ritle  in  its  varied 
operations.  The  experiments  here  de- 
tailed are  truly  philosophical,  conse- 
quently extremely  curious : they  seem, 
in  some  instances,  to  extend  aerology, 
and  subsequently  to  elucidate  the  theory 
of  spiral  motion.  Our  author  then  gives 
the  history  of  the  rifle,  and  states  its 
various  improvements : this  leads  to  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  work,  in  which 
the  construction  and  perfections  of  this 
powerful  weapon  are  minutely  consi- 
dered. This  we  conceive  to  be  the  test 
of  that  enthusiastic  love  of  the  science 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  elaborate 
disquisition.  It  appears  that  he  has 
here  dissected  the  rifled-barrel  gun, 
and  investigated  every  part,  upon  each 
of  which  he  reasons ; while  he  explains 
their  powers  and  properties,  their  use 
and  appendages,  with  the  ingenuity  ofa 
scientific  manufacturer.  The  latter  part 
of  this  volume  consists  of  general  hints 
and  directions,  under  the  heads  of 
“ Emulative  Distinctions, ” “ Precau- 
tions before  a Match,”  and  “ Dress,” 
which,  to  a rifleman,  seems  a very  im- 
portant article.  This  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion and  general  application,  in  which 
what  has  been  said  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  rifled-barrel  gun  is 
strongly  and  judiciously  recommended, 
as  being  the  result  of  an  actual,  a long 
and  unwearied  experience  in  the  au- 
thor ; to  which  we  may  add,  that  it 
also  proceeds  from  his  ardent  and  na- 
tional zeal  to  promote  the  system  which 
he  investigates. 


Having  thus  faintly  sketched  the  ge- 
neral outline  of  this  work,  and  given  to 
the  motive  and  the  iudustry  that  pro- 
duced it  the  praise  which  we  think  they 
deserve,  w'e  must,  in  order  to  rebut  the 
arrows  of  criticism,  which  sometimes  fly 
as  swiftly  to  their  mark  as  the  bullet* 
from  his  own  rifle,  observe,  that  the 
author  is  a young  man;  and  that  what- 
soever experience  he  may  have  had  in 
the  field,  and  in  the  study,  he  has  not, 
perhaps,  had  quite  so  much  in  the  art 
of  reviewing'  (we  mean,  of  literary  re- 
viewing) as  some  of  our  brethren,  who 
may  choose  to  be  dull  upon  those 
trilling  errors,  which  are  only  the  result 
of  inattention  to  the  mechanism  of 
writing  for  the  press,  that  we  have  ob- 
served in  this  volume.  Works  of  this 
nature  are  not  expected  to  be  finished 
in  that  very  high  degree  that  the  splen- 
did publications  of  the  day,  which  go 
through  the  hands  of  at  least  half  a 
dozen  polishers,  very  frequently  are. 
We  discern  in  this  treatise  (as  we  have 
observed  before)  the  emanations  of  pa- 
triotism, of  genius,  of  study,  and  of 
practice : it  is  written  in  a style  adapted 
to  the  subject;  a style  that  will  be 
clearly  understood,  and  which  conveys 
the  ideas  it  includes  with  perspicuity  ; 
therefore  if  a few  commas  or  points 
might,  perhaps,  be  better  arranged,  or 
some  trifling  errors  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  author,  they  become 
of  no  consequence,  because  their  minute 
importance  is  lost  in  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  subject  which  he  has  so  ably 
recommended  as  an  object  ot  national 

CONSIDERATION. 


Poems  and  Translations  from  the  Minor 
t freek  Poets  and  others : written  chiefly 
between  theJges  of  Ten  and  Sixteen, 
by  a Lady.  Dedicated,  by  Permission , 
tu  her  lioyal  Highness  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  H ales.  1 voL  12mo. 
pp.  165.  Asperne,  &c.  1809. 

Porws  and  Translations  written  by  a 
lady  between  the  ages  of  ten  arid  six- 
teen! But  how?  With  genius,  taste, 
elegance*-,  and  fidelity.  Of  what  use, 
then,  Mr.  Reviewer,  are  schools  and 
colleges;  since  your  sex,  men  of  gravity 
and  wisdom , who  have  wasted  thou- 
sands of  candles  in  their  lucubrations, 
are  foiled  at  their  own  weapons  (i.  e. 
grey  goose-quills)  by  a young  female 
who  has  scarcely  yet  had  time  to  look 
rouud  in  the  world  ? But 
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“ Whose  beautiful  stanzas  and  sweet  flowing 
numbers 

Will  wake  all  oar  sages  from  classical  slum- 
bers ; 

And  shew  them  translations  with  elegance  writ. 
With  taste  truly  attic,  and  masculine  wit ; 

Or  bring  them  acquainted  with  Nature’s  wide 
scenes, 

Display’d  by  the  pen  of  a Musein  her  teens. 
Her  love-strains  she  caught  from  that  versatile 
elf 

Young  Cupid:  her  beauties  she  drew  from 
herselt. 

Proceed,  charming  songstress,  our  senses  en- 
chant, _ 

For  your  genius  e’en  glows  in  an  “ icicled 
plant.’’* 

These  are  suggestions  and  queries  that 
have  offered  themselves  to  us,  which, 
though  we  can  neither  account  for  nor 
answer,  we  unquestionably  approve  of. 
The  translations  and  poctns  are  certainly 
\ some  of  the  most  extraordinary  exer- 
tions of  the  human  mind  that  ever 
came  within  the  scope  of  our  observa- 
tion, if  we  consider  the  very  early  period 
of  the  life  of  the  writer,  whose  genius 
seems  to  have  burst  at  once  into  meri- 
dian splendor ; still  it  was  not  only 
genius  that  was  requisite  to  form  one 

{tart  of  this  work,  the  translations,  hut 
abour,  care,  attention,  and  memory ; 
all  in  rtte  first  stages  of  existence,  upon 
the  wing,  and  ready  to  be  dissipated 
every  moment.  Yet  has  our  fair  au- 
thoress contrived  to  condense  those  vo- 
latile qualities  in  a manner  that,  if  we 
choose  to  indulge  in  comparative  cri- 
ticism, would  make  some  of  our  learned 
friends,  whose  names  it  would  he  invi- 
dious to  mention,  “ hide  their  dimi- 
nished heads  hut  havingsaid  so  much 
of  her,  it  is  time  to  hear  what  she  says 
of  herself:  when  we  shall  resume  the 
pleasing  subject.  “ The  translations,  or 
imitations  of  the  minor  Greek  poets 
were  the  productions  of  a still  earlier 
age”  (than  betwixt  eleven  and  sixteen). 
“ A most  indulgent  father;  in  the  retire- 
ment permitted  by  his  station  in  the 
church,  found  amusement  in  fami- 
liarising his  only  child  with  the  poets 
of  antiquity  the  effects  of  which 
education  are  so  conspicuous  in  this 
volume.  It  may  here  be  proper  to 
state,  that  this  young  lady  is  the  au- 
thoress of  those  eLegant  verses  in  com- 
memoration of  the  anniversary  of  “ the 
Refuge  for  the  Destitute,”  which  we 
inserted  in  our  last  number,  t We  also 


* Vide  page  121. 

•{•  Address  to  the  Patrons  of  the  Refuge 
f»r  the  Destitute,  page  7d. 


learn  that  she  passed  the  early  part  of 
her  life  at  the  village  of  Gatehouse,  of 
Fleet  Galloway,  Scotland,  noted  for 
the  extensive  cotton  works  of  a near 
relation,  and  commanding  a view  of 
the  beautiful  and  extensive  pleasure 
grounds,  elegant  mansion,  and  gardens 
of  Broughton  Murray,  Esq. 

It  was  in  this  enchanting  retreat  that 
she  composed  most  of  her  poems.  Hero 
she  pursued  her  studies  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  rector  of  Shirbeck,  of  her 
uncle,  and  of  her  French  tutor,  Mr. 
Cramozin,  of  llouen;  she,  it  appears, 
applied  herself  with  great  diligence,  sti- 
mulated by  all  the  ardour  of  genius,  to 
classical  disquisitions.  Of  her  profi- 
ciency in  the  languages  her  translations 
are  the  best  proofs;  but  still  her  fa- 
vourite pursuits  were  painting  and  mu- 
sic. In  both  these  sciences  she  acquired 
much  excellence ; her  productions  in 
the  one,  and  her  skill  in  the  other  have 
been  much  admired  and  acknowledged 
by  the  most  eminent  counoiseurs  and 
exquisite  judges ; in  short,  her  talents 
are  of  a very  superior  order:  but  as  it 
is  only  with  respect  to  Her  poetical  com- 
positions that  we  have  any  observations 
to  make  at  present,  we  shall  close  our 
commendations  of  those  with  two  spe- 
cimens, which,  though  short,  will  serve 
to  shew  that  we  have  not  exaggerated 
in  our  remarks. 

“ On  a View  of  the  Fleet,  neah  Gate- 
house. 

“ Sweet  stream,  I envy  not  thy  calm  repose. 
Nor  those  aspiring  hills  which  round  thee 
rise, 

Nor  the  rich  sweets  thy  painted  side  bestows. 
Nor  the  soft  azure  of  lliy  placid  skies. 

For  here  the  sun,  with  purer  lustre  gloqss, 

On  sky-crowu'd  hills,  and  vallies  ciotb’d 
m cold  ; 

Imperial  Tiiaine  through  nobler  channels 
flows, 

Where  pleasure's  sons  their  gayest  reveLs 
bold. 

I ask  thee  for  the  iovs  which  fancy  gave, 
When  by  thv  side  a careless  guest  I stray’d 
With  kindred  hearts,  now  mould’ring  m the 
grave, 

When  life’s  bright  morning  never  knew  a 
shade ; 

.Toys  which  no  airy  revels  can  restore, 

The  joys  of  youthful  hope  and  friendships 
now  no  more.” 

“ SONNET.  1803. 

" Life’s  early  dawn  is  past,  but  not  yet  past 
Is  the  rich  dream  winch  wing'd  the  < nvicd 
hours ; 

Still  in  my  bosom  bloom  thebaimv  flow'/.. 
By  frolic  Hope  op  Fancy's  c'-tdiiicasi 
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life  s dawn  is  fled  ; but  still  the  source  re- 
mains 

Of  mild  delimits  not  spent,  tho’  long  en- 
joy’d ; 

Still  glides  the  year,  in  social  cares  em- 
ploy’d, 

IVhile  Hope,  sweet  Hope!  repays  its  gentle 
pains. 

Tliou  too  art  present  still ! — ah,  still  be  near! 

Teach  ins,  like  thee,  thesilvercord  to  twine 

Hound  kindred  bosoms,  and  the  smooth 
decline 

Of  sacred  aae  with  willing  duty  cheer. 

And  if  our  spirits  meet  in  heav’nlv  bow’rs, 

-hill  may  such  blissful  tasks,  such  precious 
care  be  ours.” 


The  Times,  an  Ode  at  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  Tear  1809.  h y Joseph 

. Blacket. 

To  this  “ juvenile  attempt  of  an  un- 
lettered self-tutored  youth,”  candour 
obliges  us  to  subscribe  unreserved  ap- 
probation, and  to  declare,  that  its  merit 
will  stand  the  test  of  learned,  impartial 
criticism,  as  a poetical  composition,  not 
unworthy  to  he  classed  with  the  studied 
odes  of  some  professional  poets.  The 
■writer,  it  appears,  is  in  a lowly  situation 
in  life,  and  his  vocation  that  of  an  indus- 
trious artisan,  w ho  does  not  suffer  the 
exertions  of  his  poetical  talent  to  inter- 
rupt the  daily  labours  of  his  useful  em- 
ployment. His  leisure  hours  alone  are 
dedicated  to  the  Muses;  yet  not  without 
the  pleasing  hope,  that  time  and  expe- 
rience having  matured  his  natural  ge- 
nius, he  may  obtain  that  kind  patronage 
and  public  encouragement  which  might 
enable  him  to  emerge  from  obscurity, 
and  rise  to  a more  desirable  rank  in  so- 
ciety. 

The  fortunate  examples  of  some  of 
his  predecessors,  amongst  others,  excite 
this  hope:  for  instance,  that  of  Ste- 
phen Duck,  originally  a thrasher  of  corn 
in  a farmer’s  barn.  Some  of  his  poeti- 
cal essays  having  been  shewn  to  Queen 
Caroline,  consort  of  George  II.  she  look 
him  under  her  patronage,  allowed  him 
a moderate  pension,  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  pursue  a clerical  education,  to 
take  orders,  and  to  obtain  the  living  of 
3ydeet,  in  Surrey,  in  winch  station  he 
died. 

Our  present  poet  presumes  not  to  ex- 
pect royal  patronage;  but  he  already 
enjoys  the  protection  of  a gentleman 
distinguished,  and  universally  admired, 
as  a classical  poet,  a moralist,  and  an 
entertaining  miscellaneous  writer.  Mr. 
Pratt,  the  author  of  Sympathy,  has  ge- 
nerously taken  this  rough  diamond  from 


the  quarry;  and  in  his  masterly  hands 
it  may,  in  time,  prove  a brilliant  orna- 
ment to  the  republic  of  letters. 

The  subject  of  the  ode  is  consonant 
to  its  title;  and,  instead  of  the  too  pre- 
vailing melancholy  habit  of  sounding 
the  tocsin  on  our  vices  and  follies,  he 
extols  the  patriotic  virtues  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  in  the  liberal  support  ofthe 
oppressed  Spaniards.  A modest  dedica- 
tion to  his  protector,  expressing  “ the 
humblest  diffidence,”  and  appealing  to 
a generous  public,  is  prefixed. 

Having  noticed,  with  pleasure,  the 
concurrent  approbation  of  some  of  our 
brethren,  in  other  esteemed  periodical 
publications,  we,  in  our  turn,  exhibit  a 
specimen  of  this  little  piece,  and  have 
only  to  add,  that  curiosity  may  be  in- 
dulged, and  benevolence  exercised,  at  a 
most  trifling  expense,  by  procuring  a 
copy  of  the  new  edition,  just  published. 

The  very  animated  opening  stanza  is 
preferred  for  our  selection,  as  best  cal- 
culated to  excite  astonishment  at  the 
w onderful  power  of  natural  genius.  It 
reminds  us  of  the  old  adage — “ Man 
must  be  born  a poet.” 

“ Erk  Order’s  bright  and  beauteous  face 
lliunj’d  the  bosom  of  the  drear  profound. 
Throughout  the  vast  vacuity  of  space, 

Confusion  reign’d,  and  Horror  grimly 
frown’d  : 

But  when  Creation’s  Father  spoke. 

Old  Ciiaos  saw,  with  wild  affright. 

The  gloom  subdu’d  of  tenfold  night. 

As  through  the 'murky  darkness  broke 
The  orient  beam  ot  vivifying  light 
To  warm  the  desolated  waste, 

And  cheer  the  drooping  swain. 

To  speed  the  rigid  season  on  its  way, 

And  raise  the  buried  grain  ; 

From  Nature's  frowning  face 
The  pow’rs  of  frost  to  chase. 

Bid  ev’ning  sip. 

With  eager  lip. 

The  exhalations  of  the  rosy  day, 

1 uii  in  the  front  of  heav’n,  the  radiant  orb 
w'as  plac’d.” 


The  Arcanum  of  jYalional  Defence. 

By  Haslulus.  favo.  pp.  60. 

The  utility  of  the  pike,  as  a weapon 
in  close  fighting,  has  always  been  ac- 
knowledged ; but  we  think  the  present 
pamphlet  calculated  to  place  its  advan- 
tages, under  proper  regulations,  in  a 
more  striking  point  of  view  than  that 
in  which  it  has  been  hitherto  seen. 

Hastatus,  after  some  introductory 
observations,  enters  into  a calculation 
to  show  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
population  of  a country  that  can  be 
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spared  from  the  civil  pursuits  of  life, 
for  the  constitution  of  a regular  army. 
Dividing  the  population  of  a country 
into  sixteen  parts,  he  allots  nine  to 
females,  four  to  those  under  seventeen 
and  above  fifty  years  of  age,  and  one 
for  the  infirm.  Two  sixteenths,  there- 
fore, or  one-eighth,  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation remain,  fit  to  bear  arms,  pf 
these  the  pursuits  of  industry  must  in- 
dispensably occupy  about  four-fifths; 
consequently  only  one-fifth  of  this  class, 
or  one-fortieth  part  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  a country,  cau  enter  into  the 
formation  of  a regular  array. 

France,  he  then  proceeds  to  observe, 
has  a population,  or  a command  of  tjie 
resources  of  a population,  of  forty  mil- 
lions. It  is  therefore  possible  for  her 
to  maintain  a military  force  of  a mil- 
lion of  men.  He  thence  concludes,  that 
no  nation  whatever,  constituted  as  the 
French  army  is  at  present,  and  pos- 
sessing the  great  advantages  of  the 
highest  discipline,  and  very  able  com- 
manders, can  oppose  its  own  regular 
army  to  a force  of  such  decided  supe- 
riority. The  French,  he  observes,  can 
only  be  opposed  by  arming  the  whole 
effective  population  of  the  country 
which  they  invade;  and  he  undertakes 
to  prove,  that  this  can  be  effectually 
accomplished,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
mode  of  conllict  which  will  be  found 
at  once  the  most  decisive,  and  which 
the  enemy  will  be  the  least  able  to  sus- 
tain. Since,  with  great  inferiority  of 
numbers,  it  is  impossible  to  vanquish 
the  enemy  by  pursuing  the  ordinary 
system  of  military  tactics,  close  con- 
flict with  the  pike,  he  is  persuaded, 
would  be  most  efficacious,  destructive, 
and  decisive. 


The  effect  of  close  fighting,  he  illus- 
trates by  instancing  the  success  of  the 
French  under  Charles  Martel,  against 
the  Arabs ; the  irregular  attacks  of  the 
Americans  on  the  English  army  ; and 
the  employment  of  the  bayonet  by  the 
French  revolutionary  levies.  “'The 
principle  of  bringing  man  to  man,”  he 
says,  “ has  ever  proved  invincible  in  the 
hands  of  a population  defending  their 
country  against  foreigners,  led  on  for 
their  subjugation;  and  is  the  only 
ground  of  protection  remaining  to  the 
nations  yet  unsubdued.” 

After  pointing  out  the  facility  of 
arming  the  whole  effective  population 
of  the  country  with  the  pike,  he  de- 
monstrates the  practicability,  and  mode, 
of  attacking  any  regular  force  to  which 
it  may  be  opposed.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  understood,  that  the  author,  though 
be  regards  the  pike  as  a most  effective 
and  formidable  weapon,  yet  considers 
it  only  as  a powerful  auxiliary. 

There  are  many  parts  of  this  inte- 
resting and  important  tract,  which,  did 
our  limits  permit,  we  should  be  de- 
sirous to  transcribe;  but  want  of  room 
obliges  us  to  forego  our  purpose,  and 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself, 
which,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  will 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  an  attentive 
perusal. 

As  there  is  no  publisher’s  name  to 
this  book,  we  conclude  that  it  is  a pa- 
triotic offering  to  the  public,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  author,  who  is  pretty  Ge- 
nerally believed  to  be  Major  Barber, 
commandant  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's sharp-shooters,  and  author  of 
some  former  productions  on  military 
subjects. 
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D RURY-LANE,  Feb.  1. — A Mr. 

Wright,  from  Edinburgh,  said  to 
be  a teacher  of  elocution  in  that  city, 
made  his  entre  at  this  theatre,  iu  the 
character  o t Cato,  in  some  scenes  he 
evinced  good  sense,  and  a just  concep- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  Roman 
patriot;  but,  in  others,  where  dignified 
moderation  and  exalted  sentiment  were 
the  most  prominent  characteristics,  lie 
was  too  violent  both  in  voice,  and  ges- 
ticulation. His  action  also,  iu  many 
parts,  was  too  studied  and  artificial  to 
be  either  just  or  graceful:  his  best 
scene,  muloubte.dly,  was  the  celebrated 
soliloquy  iu  the  5th  act.— Mr.  Wright 


repeated  the  part  on  the  following 
Monday,  with,  we  are  told,  some  im- 
provement ; but  we  have  not  heard  of 
him  since. 

Feb.  4. — Mr.  Kent  (see  p.  54)  as- 
sumed a singing  character  (Lorenzo,  in 
The  Cabinet),  and  witli  a considerable 
degree  of  approbation. 

Covent  Garden  Company  (tt<  the 
II ay-market).  Feb.  7.— A new  farce, 
called  “ Is  he  a Prince?”  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time ; the  Dramatis 
Persona?  being  thus  represented : 

Baron  Crackenburg Air.  Muvdejt. 

Count  Rosenblura Air.  Listen. 

Mr,  Bluff  berg Mr,  Fawcett. 
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Moritz •'M/- 

Captain  Lindorf Mr.  J°NES* 

Miss  Crnckenburg Mrs.  Davenport. 

Caroline Miss  Norton.  - 

This  piece  was  introduced  to  the 
staoe,  like  The  Tortrait  of  Cervantes , 
ly  Mr.  M unden  ; and  was,  wc  believe, 
■written,  or  rather  translated,  by  the 
same  gentleman  who  favoured  the  town 
with  That  popular  piece. 

The  story  is  simply  that  of  a young 
German  officer  imposing  himself,  or 
rather  being  imposed  by  the  folly  ot 
others,  upon  a sporting  baron,  with 
whose  daughter  he  is  in  love,  as  the 
Duke  of  Hainan!!,  to  the  expulsion  of 
a foolish  coxcomb  of  a count,  to  whom 
she  was  betrothed.— The  plot  is  ex- 
tremely slight;  but  the  incidents  are 
made  to  follow  with  rapidity,  and  the 
dialogue  is  very  sprightly.  The  piece 
ends  in  the  bursting  of  the  bubble  which 
bad  amused  the  baron’s  family,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The  acting 
is,  throughout,  admirable ; as  may  be 
conceived  from  Mr.  Munden’s  Baron  ; 
Liston's  Count ; and  Jones’s  Mock  Duke. 
Fawcett,  Farley,  Mrs.  Davenport,  and 
Miss  Norton,  appeared  also  to  great  ad- 
vantage. . , , 

This  farce  was  very  favourably  re- 

ceived* 

Drury-lavi,  Feb.  9.— A new  after- 
piece,  entitled  “ The  Unconscious 
Counterfeit,”  was  produced;  of  which 
the  principal  characters  are  as  follow  : 


Captain  Dashwood Mr.  Eelistcn. 

Belville W'-  Hoeeand. 

Mr.  Oakdale Mr.  Dolton. 

Shufflebag Mr.  Matthews. 

Oakdale’s  Servant Mr-  Fen  lev. 

Miss  Oakdale Miss  Boyce. 

Maid Mrs‘  Haheowe. 

Captain  Dashwood,  flying  from  London 
into  Wales,  to  avoid  the  consequences  ot  a 
neeuniary  demand  made  upon  him  by  a 
usurer  in  possession  of  his  bond  for  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  is  entertained  m theUosp.table 
family  of  Mr.  Oakdale,  a wealthy  citizen  re- 
tired, and  whose  daughter  is  intended  tor 
Young  Belville,  the  nephew  ot  the  usurer, 
Shufflcbag.  Now,  m consequence  of  a letter 
written  bv  the  miser,  Oakdale  takes  the  cap- 
tain for  Belville  in  disguise,  and  refuses  lo 
encourage  the  addresses  of  the  real  nephew 
of  Shufliebag  when  he  presents  himselt.  Mis- 
take upon  mistake  succeeds  upon  this  ground, 

till  the  usurer  coming  down  with  a bailiff  to 
arrest  Dashwood,  an  eclaircissement  takes 
place*  and  the  union  of  Oakdale  s daughter 
and  Belville  follows  of  course;  when  the 
lady  finds,  m tier  intended  husband,  the  man 
of  her  own  particular  choice. 


There  is  in  this  farre  a great  deal  of 
stawc-efiect,  drollery  of  character,  ami 
rapidity  of  business  ? and,  with  the  ad, 
mirable  actiugby  which  it  is  supported, 
it  has  had  a great  run,  and  promises  to 
be  a permanent  favourite  with  the 
town. 

Feb.  13.  A Mr.  Ryley,  from  the 
Liverpool  theatre,  made  his  first  apr 
pearance  on  this  stage,  as  Sir  Peter 
Teazle , in  The  School  for  Scandal.  Pro- 
bably arising  from  a fear  of  overstep- 
ping the  line  of  correctness,  his  per- 
formance appeared  to  us  to  be  deficient 
in  spirit  and  humour;  it  wanted  most 
of  those  delicate  yet  effective  traits  of 
the  character,  by  the  force  of  which 
poor  King  acquired  immortal  fame  in 
the  part. 

Mr.  Ryley,  ho.wever,  seems  a sen- 
sible man ; and  perhaps  may  appear 
with  better  effect  in  some  other  cha- 
racter; as  we  understand  be  has  ob- 
tained a considerable  share  of  provin- 
cial celebrity. 

Feb.  i4, — Thisevening,  between  the 
play  and  farce,  a Monody  upon  the 
Death  of  the  late  lamented  General  Sir 
John  Moore,  was  ably  delivered  by 
Mrs.  Powell,  and  much  applauded.  It 
is  said  to  be  a hasty  production,  for  the 
occasion,  by  Mr.  M.  G.  Lewis ; and  has 
been  several  times  repeated. 

Feb.  23. —A  new  Opera  was  presented, 
entitle  d “ The  Circassian  Bride;” 
said  to  be  the  production  of  Mr.  Ward, 
biotber-in-law  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and 
secretary  to  the  Board  of  Management. 
The  following  are  the  principal  bra- 
mat  is  Personae  : — 


jyex;? *„.Mr.  Braham. 

Riiindax Mr.  Du  Camp. 

Ermir.ia Miss  Lyon. 

Ben  Blunt Mr.  Bannister. 

Tom  Taffrel Mr.  Smith. 

Rachael Mrs.  Mountain. 

|jsbeg  .Mr.  J.  Smith. 

Barak. ......Mr.  Matthews. 

Anna Mrs.  Bland. 

FA3L*:. 

The  Story  of  pieces  like  the  present  is 
scarcely  worth  tracing;  aid,  11  remembered, 
is  rarely  entitled  to  a record.— The  marriage- 
cerumonies  of  “ The  Circassian  Bride  are 
interrupted  by  an  incursion  ol  the  tartars  ; 
and,  through  the  treachery  of  a jealous  rival, 
both  the  parties  to  tbe  spousal  are  made  pri- 
soners. An  English  party  is  introduced  into 
the  piece,  not  under  very  probable  circum- 
stances ; but,  as  they  aid  the  purpose  of  the 
,,irce,  usage  must  sanction  the  improbabi- 
lity The  husband,  Alexis,  being  rescued 
by  some  at  his  own.  under  tbe 
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guidance  of  Blunt,  an  English  seaman,  as- 
sumes the  disguise  of  a blind  minstrel,  in  or- 
der to  redeem  his  wife  from  her  captivity. 
In  that  capacity  he  is  engaged  by  the  Tar- 
tar chief,  tovsoften,  by  the  power  of  music, 
the  obstinacy  of  bis  fair  captive.  The  min- 
strel is  detected,  but  escapes.  After  a num- 
ber of  similar  adventures,  the  Circassians  be- 
come triumphant ; the  married  pair  are  re- 
leased, and  a grand  chorus  celebrates  the 
fulfilment  of  their  nuptials.' 

From  this  sketch,  our  readers  will 
perceive,  that  there  is  no  novelty  in  the 
plot,  and  that  it  is  allied  to  Richard 
Cceitr  de  Lion , Lodoislca,  and  other 
pieces.  In  truth,  the  only  recommen- 
dation of  the  piece  is  its  music,  by  Mr. 
Bishop,  particularly  the  overture,  which 
is  a grand  composition ; and  several 
good  songs  are  given  to  Brahatn,  Mrs. 
Bland,  Mrs.  Mountain,  Miss  Lyon,  and 
others. — The  characters  intended  to 


be  comic  are  such  as  Bannister  and 
Mathews,  with  all  their  acknowledged 
talents,  appeared  incapable  of  making 
any  thing  of ; and  the  dialogue  is  very 
weak.  The  audience,  toward  the  close 
of  the  performance,  became  so  much 
out  of  humour,  that  the  actors  found 
it  prudent  to  retire  behind  the  curtain 
without  singing  the  Finale. — Much 
good  scenery  and  some  elegant  dresses 
have  been  bestowed  upon  this  produc- 
tion; which  if  brought  forward  again, 
it  should  be  in  the  reduced  form  of  an 
afterpiece. — The  theatre  was  extremely 
crowded  ; and  it  was  with  difficulty  the 
opera  was  announced  for  repetition. 


[/Fie  stop  the  press  to  announce , that, 
on  the  following  night,  (Feb.  24)  this 
very  magnificent  Theatre  was  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  fire. — The  particulars  must 
be  deferred  till  our  next.  J 


POETRY. 


THE  MARINERS  DREAM. 

TN  slumbers  of  midnight  the  sailor-boy  lay. 
His  hammock  swung  louse  at  the  spore 
of  the  wind. 

But  watch-worn  and  weary  his  cares  flew 
away. 

And  visions  of  happiness  danc’d  o'er  his 
mind. 

He  dreamt  of  his  home,  of  bis  dear  native 
boiv’rs, 

And  pleasures  that  waited  on  life’s  merry 
morn  ; 

While  niem’ry  stood  sideways,  half  cover’d 
with  flow’rs, 

And  restor’d  cv’ry  rose,  but  secreted  its 
thorn. 

Now  fancy  her  magical  pinions  spread  wide. 

And  bade  the  young  dreamer  in  ecstacy 
rise, 

Now  far,  far  behind  him  the  green  waters 
glide. 

And  the  cot  of  his  forefathers  blesses  his 
eyes. 

The  jessamine  clambers  in  flow’r  o’er  the 
thatch, 

The  swallow  sings  sweet  from  her  nest  in 
the  wall. 

All  trembling  with  transport  he  raises  the 
latch. 

And  the  voices  of  lov’d  ones  reply  to  his 
call. 

A father  bends  o’er  him  with  looks  of  delight. 

His  cheek  is  impearl’d  with  a mother’s 
Warm  tear, 

^.nd  the  lips  of  the  hoy  in  a love-kiss  unite 

With  the  maid  of  his  love,  whom  his  bostvu 
bolds-  dear. 
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The  heart  of  the  dreamer  beats  high  in  his 
breast, 

Joy  quickens  his  pulse,  all  his  hardship! 
seem  o'er. 

And  a murmur  of  happiness  steals  thro’  his 
rest  ; — 

“ O God  ! thou  hast  blest  me,  I ask  for  no 
more !” 

Ah  what  is  that  flame  which  now  bursts  on 
his  eye  ? 

Ah  what  is  that  sound  which  now  larums 
his  car  P 

’Tis  the  lightning’s  rude  glare,  painting  hell 
on  the  sky, 

’Tis  the  crashing  of  thunders,  the  groans  of 
the  sphere. 

He  springs  from  his  hammock  and  flies  tothe 
deck. 

Amazement  confronts  him  with  images  dire. 

Wild  winds  and  mad  waves  drive  the  vessel 
a wreck — 

The  masts  fly  in  splinters — the  shrouds 
are  on  fire. . 

Like  mountains  the  billows  tremendously 
swell, 

Li  vain  the  lost  wretch  calls  on  mercy  to 
save, 

Unseen  bands  of  spirits  are  ringing  his  knell. 

And  the  death-angel  flaps  his  broad  wings 
o’er  the  wave. 

O sailor  boy,  woe  to  thy  dream  of  delight, 

In  darkness  dissolves  the  gay  frost-work 
of  bliss ! 

Where  now  is  the  picture  that  fancy  touch'd 
bright, 

Thy  parents’  fond  pressure,  and  love's 
honey’d  kiss  ? 
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O sailor  hny,  sailor  boy,  never  again, 

Shall  home,  love,  or  kindred  thy  wishes 
repay : 

FhII  many  a score  fathom  deep  down  in  the' 
main, 

Unseen  and  unhonour’d  thy  frame  shall 
decay'. 

No  tomb  shall  e’er  plead  to  remembrance 
for  thee, 

Nor  redeem  form  or  frame  fronvthe  merci- 
less surge  ■, 

But  the  white  foam  of  wave  shall  thy  wind- 
ing-sheet be, 

And  the  bleak  winds  in  midnight  of  winter 
thy  dirge. 

On  beds  of  green  sea-flower  thy  limbs  shall 
be  laid. 

Around  thy  white  bones  the  red  coral 
shall  grow  ; 

Of  thy  fair  yellow  locks  threads  of  amber  be 
made, 

And  cv’ry  part  suit  to  thy  mansion  below. 

Days,  months,  years,  and  ages,  shall  circle 
away, 

And  still  the  vast  waters  above  thee  shall 
roll, 

'Earth  loses  thy  pattern  for  ever  and  aye  : 

O sailor  boy,  sailor  boy,  peace  to  thy  soul ! 

M. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  MYRTLE. 

To  him  she  wished  her  valentine. 

' (Feb.  IE) 

BY  CATHARINE  BAYLEY. 

^JNIE  vagrant  wand’rer  once  was  mine, 

My  own  enchanting  Valentine! 

1 Vow  from  my  haunts  he  joys  to  fly, 

And  lraves  me  here  forlorn  to  sigh  ; — 

The  fragrant  wreaths  that  Fancy  wove, 

(The  syren’s  still  the  source  of  love,) 

Have  lost  their  perfume  wanting  <7iee- — 
"Without  ihee,  what  nrejlow’rs  to  me  ? 
Without  thee,  e’en  the  beauteous  rose. 

That  on  the  breast  of  summer  blows, 

Has  paler  tints — and  droops  her  head, 

Like  sorrow  o’er  affliction’s  bed. — 

The  lyre  that  Taney  gives  to  Famc~ 

Belinda  strikes  at  Strcphon’s  name— - 
Strephon  ! — lor  whom  she  set  her  spell, 

To  lure  him  to  her  sweetest  cell  ! — 

And  call’d  on  all  lh’  inspiring  Nine 
To  grace  her  song  with  notes  divine — 

Till  Magic  threw  her  halo  rouud, 

And  Fancy  hail’d  th’  enchanted  ground  — 
Still  Strephon  came  not — and  a tear, 
Poignant  as  anguish  gives  the  bier. 

Fell  on  the  myrtle  wreath  site  wore, 

And  now,  alas  ! it  blooms  no  more  ! 

***  Erratum:  Yol.  TJV,  p.  o9o,  litre. 
20,  for  Where,  read  Were, 


A VALENTINE. 

J^OME,  gcutle  Mary,  let  us  rove 
^ By  yonder  limpid  stream; 

Let  pride  and  scorn  be  banish’d  far, 
And  let  soft  pity  beam. 

O banish  anger  front  those  lips, 

That  smile  on  all  but  me  ; - 
llemembcr  I’m  vour  faithful  swain — ' 
Reward  my  constancy. 

When  will  the  happy  morn  arrive. 
That  I shall  call  you  mine  ? 

Till  then,  pray  let  me  sign  myself 
Your  faithful  Valentine. 

14 th  Feb.  1809.  C.  Ch — p — n. 

THE  ANSWER. 

0,  Charles  ; I cannot  rove  with  you. 
By  any  limpid  stream  ; 

No  Pride  nor  Scorn  do  I possess, 

Soft  Pity  is  my  theme.  : 

Anger  to  you  I never  felt, 

But  Friendship  always  firm: 

Seek  one  who  can  your  love  receive. 

And  will  that  love  return 

Oil  may  that  happy  morn  arrive. 

Oh  may  she  prove  as  kind, 

As  my  sincerest  wishes  do 
On  eve  of  Valentine  ! 

I4tk  Feb.  1809.  M— v A— N. 


A SONG  OF  SORROW. 

(Pkll ! I lov’d  him  too  well  for  this  wounded 
. heart’s  peace  : 

I believ’d  all  his  tales  were  the  offspring  of 
truth  ; 

And  I fear  tiiis  sad  breast  will  to  love  him 
ne’er  cease, 

Such  a charm  was  in  all  the  soft  words  of 
the  youth. 

He  vow’d  tcnd’rest  love — but  his  vows  were 
untrue  ! 

He  swore— but  his  oaths  were  deceptive 
and  vain  ! 

And  when  virtue’s  sweet  balmfromnjy  bosom 
he  drew, 

lie  left  me  the  wretchedest  girl  on  the 
plain  ! 

There  oft  1 have  join’d  in  the  dance  and  the 

song, 

When  summer  and  spring  had  united  their 
store  ; 

There  was  not  a gayer  than  me  in  the  throng: 

But,  alas!  I can  taste  of  these  pleasures 
no  more  l 

Each  eye  is  averted,  that  once  look’d  so  kind  ! 

Each  voice  is  now  mute  that  spoke  comfort 
t o me ! 

Scorn’s  finger  is  rais’d — not  one  friend  can  I 
find  ; 

Mine  is  Misery’s  lot,  nor  a worse  can  there 
be! 
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Then  I've  only  to  hope  for  repose  from  above; 

My  prav'rs  shall  still  supplicate  Mercy’s 
mild  doom  ! 

Hope  whispers,  trust  lirmly  in  Heaven’s  just 
love ! 

I do ! — and  that  solace  shall  brighten 
death’s  gloom  1 

Dec.  3,  180Sj  J.  M.  L. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  REASON. 
"\ATHEN  madd’ning  Love  destroys  the  pla- 
cid reign 

Of  Reason,  and  usurps  her  throne,  the  brain  ; 
When,  at  his  fierce  command,  the  passions  all 
Impetuous  rush  t’obey  the  tyrant’s  call  :v— 
To  share  dominion,  and  to  save  her  state, 
Reason  implores,  bur  ah  ! implores  too  late  : 
ForLove  disdains,  with  scorn-disdains,  to  own 
So  mild  a partner  in  his  giddy  throne. 

“ Begone  1”  the  tyrant  cries,  “ no  morel’ll 
hear, 

Nor  to  thy  chilling  dictates  lend  mine  ear; 
No  more  th  v languid  precepts  will  I prove. 
Which  only  lend  to  check  the  joys  oflove. 
Weak  maid,  begone  ! and  instant  fly  our 
court, 

Nor  longer  stay  to  interrupt  our  sport.” 

Then  to  his  myrmidons  he  turns, 

With  raging  fires  his  bosom  burns: 

“ Come  forth,  Desirt,” 

( He  wildly  cries) 

“ With  gloating  eyes. 

And  breast  of  fire. 

Now  our  festive  rites  commence. 

All  biit  Pleasure’s  vot’ries  hence, 

To  Love  attune  eacli  lyre—, 

Each  manly  voice  to  Love: 

Let  the  uplifted  shout 

Shake  e’en  the  seat  of  Jove, 

Let  incense  burn  !”— The  flames  arise, 
And  bear  sweet  odours  to  ths  skies. 

“ Bat  lo  ! our  revels  end  : — I see 
“ Approaching  pall’d  Satiety.” 

He  conns!  he  comes!  with  hand  of  snow, 
To  chase  otF  fierce  Desire, 

Damp  each  unliallow’d  fire  ; 

Each  impious  altar  to  o’erthrow. 

Desire  is  fled ; Love  pleads,  but  pleads  in 
vain  . — 

Reason,  once  more,  resumes  her  native  reign. 

P. 


A MON  AMI. 

Xh  EMEMBER  me,  w hen,  far  away, 

I journey  thro’  the  world’s  wide  waste; 
Remember  me  at  early  day, 

Or  when  the  evening  shadows  haste  : 
W'hen  high  the  pensive  moon  appears. 

And  night,  with  all  her  starry  train. 

Gives  rest  to  1 • man  hopes  and  fears. 
Remember  me,  and  ne’er  complain. 

Remember  me  whene’er  you  sigh — - 
Be  it  at  midnight’s  silent  hour — • 
Remember  me — and  think  that  I 
{Return  thy  sigh,  and  feel  its  power, 


Whene’er  yon  think  on  those  away, 

Or  when  you  bend  the  pious  knee, 

Or  when  your  thoughts  to  pleasure  stray, 
Then,  dearest  youth,  Remember  me  ! 
Beccles,  March  24,  1 806.  L.  A.  P. 


VERSES, 

WRITTEN  IN  FLORIAN’S  ESTEtLE, 

Presented  as  a Gc.ge  d' Amour,  March  22, 1806. 
X3LEDGE  of  his  love,  dear  maid,  whose 
faithful  heart 

Knows  but  to  beat  in  unison  with  thine, 
Accept  this  trifle  • — tho’  the  pageant  art 
Of  heralds  blazon  not  liis  splendid  line 
Of  ancestry  renown’d,  the  tuneful  Nine 
Will  sometimes  deign  to  strike  his  humble 
shell, 

And  Phoebus,  too,  will  grace  his  lowly  cell. 
And  “ Faithful  Love”  vouchsafe  with  him  to 
dwell ; 

Not  he,  the  wanton  urchin  boy, 

With  thousand  maids  who  likes  to  rove. 
But  “ Faithful  Love." 

Yes,  Anna,  all  the  real  joy 
That  waits  on  virtue,  I with  thee  would 
prove  ; 

Then,  mourn’d  with  many  a tender  tear  by 
thee, 

W’ait  thy  arrival  in  eternity  ! 

Beccles.  S. 


EPIGRAMS,  &c. 

AD  QUONDAM  HYDROPICUM. 

A NGLIA  duiu  servatur  aquis  quid  Vannice 
fletus 

Effundis  miseros,  tu  quoque  salvus  eris. 

N.B.  The  Gent.  Mag.  in  its  best  days 
always  admitted  a little  Latin. 

ON  MRS.  HILL’S  WOLLASTON. 

T>  ESIGN’D  and  faithful,  to  religion  true. 
Give  praise  to  her  who  made  one  talent 
two. 


SERVANTS’  ECLOGUE. 

"\XTHERE  Midhurst  rearsher  white-wash’d 
” tow’r  on  high. 

Once  Miba  call’d,  or  ancient  poets  lie. 

Two  servants  there,  I heard  the  pleasing 
strain, 

Both  lov’d  and  loving,  talk’d  with  might  and 
main : 

One  from  the  turtle  took  her  name  so  bright: 

The  other  by  the  name  of  William  bight: 

William,  the  pride  of  swains,  whose  charm- 
ing voice 

Made  the  loug  hall  and  empty  court  rejoice. 

WILLIAM. 


Sweet  are  the  fields,  and  sweet  the  crowing 
cock. 

And  sweeter  still  tEe  nap  ’HI  eight  o’clock  : 
To  eu"t  fat  mutton’s  sweet,  and  drink  the 
while  ; 

But  sweeter  than  them  all  is  Turtle’s  smile. 
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TURTI  E. 

Me  too  the  fields  delight,  and  me  the  street, 
AVhcn  Midhurst  fair  invites  her  youth  to 
meet : 

Sweet  to  forget  what  we  are  told  to  do  ; 

But  none  of  these  is  half  so  sweet  as  you. 

WILLIAM. 

I serve  a master  good  without  pretence. 

Of  polish’d  manners  and  of  polish’d  sense, 
Whose  secret  acts  the  poor  of  Midhurst  own  ; 
Yet  would  I leave  them  all,  and  follow  thee 
alone. 


TURTLE. 

A beauteous  mistress  I,  of  manners  mild. 
Whom  Virtue  honours  as  her  lavour’d  child ; 
Whose  gentle  words  no  venom’d  malice  beat. 
To  rob  of  character  the  neighb’ring  tair. 

Ah  1 I could  stand  from  morn  to  dewy  eve, 
And  sing  untir’d,  nor  yet  the  subject  leave. 

AMBO. 

Yet  would  we  leave  them  all  for  love  so  true. 
And  like  the  Turtle  live,  and  like  the  iurtle 
woo. 


SHERIFFS 


APPOINTED  HV  HIS  MAJESTY  IN 

7)EDF0RDSHIRE. — Robert  Garstin,  of 
Harrold,  Esq. 

Berkshire. — Sir  T.  T.  Metcalf,  of  Fernhill, 
Bart. 

Buckinghamshire.— L.  S.  Badcpck,  of  Buck- 
ingham. Esq. 

Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire. — John 
Heathcote,  of  Cohington  Castle,  Esq. 

Cheshire. — T.  W.  Tatton,  of  Wittinshall, 
Esq. 

Cumberland. — Miles  Ponsonby,  of  Hail  Hall, 
Esq. 

Derbyshire.— Charles  Upton,  ol  Derby,  Esq. 

Devonshire — Sir  T.  Dyke  Ackland,  of  Kel- 
lerton,  Bart. 

Dorsetshire. — .Tames  John  Farquharson,  of 
Langton,  Esq. 

Essei. — John'  R.  Abdy,  of  Albyns,  Esq. 

Gloucestershire. — John  H.  Moggridge,  of 
Dymock,  Esq. 

Herefordshire. — William  Wall,  of  Leominster, 
Esq. 

Hertfordshire. — E.  Darby,  of  Ashton  House, 
Esq. 

Kent. — Sir  B.  W.  Bridges,  of  Goodneston, 
Bart. 

Lancaster. — S.  Clowes,  of  Boughton  Hall, 
Esq. 

Leicestershire.— Sir  William  Manners,  of 
Buckminster,  Bart. 

Lincolnshire. — Sir  R.  Heron,  of  Stubton, 
Bart. 

Monmouthshire. — J.  K.  G,  Kemys,  of  Pertho- 
ley,  Esq. 

Norfolk. — James  Coldham,  of  Anmor,  Esq. 

Northamptonshire. — flobert  Andrew,  ofHarleg- 
ton, Esq. 

Northumberland. — William  S-  Brewere,  of 
Bewicke,  Esq. 

Nottinghamshire, — T.  Walker,  of  Bury  Hill, 
Esq. 

Oxfordshire. — -John  Harrison,  of  Shelswell, 
Esq. 

Rutlandshire. — A.  W.  Bcllaers,  of  Bulrner- 
thorpe.  Esq. 

Shropshire. — William  Sparling,  of  Pet  ton, 
Esq. 


COUNCIL,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1809. 

Somersetshire. — John  Nurton,  of  Milverton, 
Esq. 

Staffordshire. — T.  Levett,  of  Whichfier, 
Esq. 

Counti)  of  Southampton .—} obn  BlackbumP,of 
Preston  Gandover,  Esq. 

Suffolk.  John  Dresser,  of  Blyford,  Esq. 

Surrey. — E.  Bilke,  of  Southwark,  Esq. 

Sussex.  T.  Tourle,  of  Landport,  Esq. 

Warwickshire  — A.  Bracebndge,  of  Afcher- 
stone,  Esq. 

Wiltshire.  Sir  C.  W.  Mallett,  of  Wilbury 
House,  Bart. 

Worcestershire.— H.  Bromley,  of  Abberley, 
Esq. 

Yorkshire. — Sir  George  Wombwell,  ofWomb- 
well,  Bart.  j 

SOUTH  WAT.ES. 

Carmarthenshire,— R.  I.  Starke,  of  Laugh- 
arne  Castle,  Esq- 

Pembroke. — C.  A.  Phillips,  of  the  Hill,  Esq. 

Cardigan.— W.  Skyrme,  of  Altgock,  Esq. 

Glamorgan.—}.  Homtray,  of  Llandaff,  Esq. 

Brecon. — T.  Wood,  of  Gweruivett,  Esq. 

Radnor.— John  Whittaker,  of  Cascob,  Esq. 

NORTH  WALES. 

Merioneth. — William  Davies,  of  Ty  Ucha, 
Esq. 

Carnarvonshire. — T.  Harry  Jones  Parry,  of 
Madryn,  Esq. 

Anglesey. — Sir  J.  T.  Stanley,  of  Bodewryd, 
Bart. 

Montgomeryshire. — T.  Edwards,  of  Trefuant, 
Esq. 

Denbighshire.—}.  Ablet,  of  Llanberlo,  Esq. 

Flintshire.— T.  Peate,  of  Bistree,  Esq. 


Prince  oy  Wales’s  Council, 

At  a Council  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  held  at  Carleton-House,  on 
the  1st  day  of  February,  1»9,  the  Hon. 
Charles  Bagnal  Agar  was  appointed  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  for  the  year  1809, 
by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Waleq, 
in  Council. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  OCCURRENCES 
IN  THE  YEAR  ISOS.* 


JANUARY. 

1.  Q.ENERAL  MOORE,  with  part  of  the 
troops  antler  bis  command,  arrived 
at  Portsmouth  from  Sicily  (30th  alt.) 

2.  Accounts  arrived  of  the  loss  of  the 
Anson  frigate,  Captain  Lydiard,  on  the  Bar 
Sand  near  Helstone,  on  the  23th  tilt. 

4.  French  papers  were  received,  contain- 
ing a copy  of  the  French  decree,  dated  17th 
December,  declaring  neutral  vessels  which 
might  submit  to  be  visited  by  Enclisli  vessels, 
under  the  Orders  in  Council  of  November 
31,  to  be  denationalized  and  not  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  their  government, 

6.  A copy  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith’s  declara- 
tion arrived,  dated  the  22d  o!  November,  off 
Lisbon,  declaring  Lisbon  and  iht:  Tagus  to 
be  in  a state  of  blockade,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  in  possession  ol  the  French. 

20.  Intelligence  was  received  of  the 
island  of  Madeira  having  surrendered  to  the 
British  sea  and  land  forces  on  the  24th  ult, 
in  trust  for  the  royal  family  of  Portugal. 

21.  Parliament  met,  pursuant  to  his  ma- 
jesty’s proclamation. 

23.  Intelligence  arrived  of  the  embargo 
having  been  laid  on  all  American  vessels  in 
their  own  harbours,  in  consequence  of  the 
president’s  message  to  Congress  of  the  7th 
ult. 

25.  The  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  land- 
ed at  Bahia,  where  he  remained  a short  time, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  for  Rio  Janeiro. 

28.  The  trial  of  General  YVhitelocke  com- 
menced at  Chelsea  hospital. 

FEBRUARY. 

3.  The  Neapolitan  garrison  of  Reggio 
surrendered  to  the  French. 

7.  Advices  were  received,  that  the  Danish 
islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  on  the  22d  Pet'enir 
ber,  and  Santa  Cruz  on  the  28lh 

8.  A treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidy 
was  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and 
Sweden. 

15.  Admiral  Duckworth  arrived  at  Mar- 
tinique, in  search  of  the  Rochefort  squadron. 

16.  The  King  of  Prussia,  in  a proclama- 
tion, renounced  all  connection,  commercial 
and  political,  with  England,  in  compliance 
with  the  27th.artic!e  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 

17.  The  Neapolitan  garrison  of  Scylla 
surrendered  to  thre  French. 

22.  Lord  Lake  died. 


MARCH. 

8.  The  Piedmontaise  French  ship  of  war 
was  captured  by  the  St.  Fiorenzo,  Captain 
Hardinge,  in  the  Indian  seas.  Captain 
Hardinge  killed. 

15.  General  Whitelocke’s  trial  ended; 
when  the  Court  cashiered  him,  and  declared 
him  totally  unfit  and  unworthy  to  serve  his 
majesty  in  any  military  capacity  whatever. 

16.  Frederick  VI.  proclaimed  King  of 
Denmark,  bis  father  Christian  having  died 
on  the  13tli. 

17.  The  French  General  Miollis  issued 
a proclamation  at  Rome,  incorporating  the 
papal  with  the  French  troops. 

19.  Charles  IV.  abdicated  the  crown  of 
Spain  in  favour  of  Ins  son  Ferdinand  VII.  at 
the  request  of  the  hereditary  nobility, 

23.  The  French,  under  Murat,  entered 
M ’dnd. 

21.  William  Congreve  Alcock,  Esq,  and 
Henry  Dorcnsy,  Esq.  were  arraigned,  at 
Wexford,  on  a charge  of  wilfully  and  feloni- 
ously murdering  John  Colclongb,  Esq.  in  a 
duel,  at  the  last  general  election.  They 
were  both  acquitted. 

SO.  The  island  of  Deseada  taken  from 
the  French, 

— A treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidy  (pre- 
paratory to  a treaty  of  commerce)  was  con- 
cluded at  Palermo,  between  the  English  and 
Sicilian  ambassadors,  on  the  part  qf  their 
respective  governments. 

APRIL. 

I.  By  an  ukase  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, of  tins  date,  all  foreign  manufactured 
goods  are  prohibited  from  being  imported 
into  the  Russian  dominions;  and  Russian 
ships  coming  from  England,  loaded,  to  be 
prevented  from  landing  their  cargoes. 

10.  The  Rochefort  squadron,  alter  elud- 
ing the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers,  en- 
tered Toulon. 

II.  Advices  were  received  from  India  of 
the  lort  of  Camoona,  pear  Mlyghur,  having 
surrendered  to  the  British  troops  on  the  24th 
of  November,  after  3 siege  of  one  month. 

12.  General  Oakes  sailed  for  Alalta,  t« 
take  the  chief  command  of  that  island. 

13.  The  outline  of  the  Local  Militia  Bill 
was  stated  by  Lord  Castlereagh  111  the  House 
of  Commons. 

16.  Captain  Shipley,  of  the  Nymphe 
frigate,  was  killed  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  cut  out  an  enemy's  vessel  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus. 


* This  article  was  prepared  for  January  number ; but  omitted,  to  make  ropm  for  the 
Extraordinary  Gazette  ol  January  24,  detailing  the  famous  battle  of  Coruuua. 
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18.  Sir  John  Duckworth  arrived  with  his 
squadron,  alter  an  unsuccessful  cruise  in 
to  uch  of  the  Rochefort  squadron,  in  the 
West  Indies,  5cc. 

Cl*.  Ferdinand  VII.  arrived  at  Bayonne. 

‘28.  Lord  Gardner  surrendered  the  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  (Vet  to  Lord  (iamhicr, 

SO.  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  with  hts  queen, 
arrived  at  Bayonne. 

MAY. 

1.  The  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  declared  war  against  France, 
in  consequence' of  the  French  troops  having 
i.ivaded  Portugal,  Stc. 

2.  Dreadful  insurrection  at  Madrid, 
wherein  upwards  of  4,000  French  soldiers 
were  massacred,  and  5,000  Spaniards'  mur* 
dered  by  the  French. 

— An  embargo  laid  on  all  American 
shi]  s lying  in  the  harbours  of  France. 

3.  The  town  and  harbour  of  Sweabourg 
surrendered  to  the  Russians. 

4.  Jilt:  supreme  government  of  Gallicia 
proclaimed  war  against  France. 

5.  By  an  instrument,  of  this  date,  exe- 
cuted at  Bayonne,  the  King  of  Spain, 
Charles  IV.  resigned  all  claim  to  the  Crown 
of  Spain,  to  Buonaparte. 

6.  Junot  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the 
ships  in  the  harbours  of  Portugal. 

— Ferdinand  VII.  at  Bayonne,  surren- 
dered the  throne  of  Spain  to  bis  father, 
Charles  IV. 

— A Sect  destined  for  the  Brazils, 
s tiled  under  convoy  from  Portsmouth. 

10.  The  expedition  under  Sir  John 
Moore  sailed  from  Yarmouth,  under  con- 
voy of  Admiral  Keates. 

— A terrible  lire  at  Dover. 

l3.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated  to  the  House  of  Commons  his  plan 
for  converting  Bank  stock  into  life  annui- 
ties. 

17.  General  Moore,  with  his  troops, 
arrived  at  Gottenburg, 

19.  The  Gueldeiland  Dutch  frigate,  of 
:15  guns,  was  captured  off  Ireland  by  his 
majesty’s  ship  Yirginie,  Captain  Brace. 

— Sir  John  Stewart  arrived  in  Sicily, 
to  take  the  command  of  the  British  troops. 

21.  A decree  was  published  at  Home, 
in  the  name  of  the  French  government, 
whereby  the  Pope  was  deprived  of  all  his 
territory ; because  bis  holiness  refused  to 
declare  war  against  England  at  tiie  requisi- 
tion of  Buonaparte  ; and  under  the  pretext, 
that  the  slates  of  the  church  had  been 
granted  by  Charlemagne  lur  the  prosperity 
of  the  Roman  religion,  and  not  for  the  assist- 
ance ol  heretics.  Against  this  decree  the 
Pope  protested. 

24.  The  duchy  of  Tuscany,  with  all  the 
sea  port  towns  on  the  Mediterranean,  were, 
united  to  France  by  a decree  of  the  French 
Senate,  upon-lhe  ground  that  such  a measure 
•would  tend  to  exclude  the  English  from  the 
continent, 


24.  Murat,  in  a proclamation  issued  at 
Madrid,  ordered  150  select  persons  to  pro- 
ceed to  Bayonne,  to  meet  Bnonapar.e,  by 
the  lath  June,  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of 
Spain. 

25.  Buonaparte,  as  sovereign  of  Spain, 
conlirmed  Murat  lieutenant-general  of  thst- 
kingdom. 

— Captain  Bettesworlh,  of  the  Tartar 
frigate,  was  unfortunately  killed  in  endea- 
vouring to  cut  one  of  the  enemy’s  East 
Indiamen  from  off  Bergen. 

— Mr.  Grattan  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  a petition  from  the  Roman 
catholics  of  Ireland,  which  was  rejected  b.y  a 
majority  of  153. 

27.  J'lie  supreme  Junta  of  Seville  de- 
clared war  against  the  French. 

28.  Dr.  Hurd,  Lord  Bishop  of  'Worces- 
ter, died  at  Hartlebury  Castle,  in  the  83d 

year  of  his  age. 

31.  General  Palafox  addressed  a procla- 
mation to  the.  people  of  Arragon  to  rise  in  war 
against  the  French. 

JUNE. 

2.  Mr,  Joachim  was  shot  late  in  the 
evening  near  Camden  Town,  and  robbed  of 
upwards  of  1001.  in  Bank  notes. 

<5.  Buonaparte,  in  a decree  issued  at 
Bayonne,  proclaimed  bis  brother  Joseph 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

7.  The  Council  of  Madrid  proclaimed  the 
abdication  of  the  crown  of  Spain  by  Charles 
IV.  and  Ferdinand  VLI.to  be  null  and  void, 
and  executed  when  their  persons  were  in 
confinement. 

8.  Viscount  Materosa  and  Don  Diego  de 
la  Vega  arrived  in  Lon 'Urn  from  the  province 
of  Asturias,  to  solicit  assistance  for  their 
patriotic  countrymen, 

10.  The  Spanish  forts  opened  their  fire 
on  the  French  squadron  under  Admiral 
Rosilly,  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz. 

— Joseph  Buonaparte  arrived  at  Bay- 
onne, from  Naples. 

— Joseph  Buonaparte  issned  a procla- 
mation addressed  to  the  Spaniards,  informing 
them  that  Ins  brother  had  transferred  todiim 
the  crown  of  Spain,  and  that  he  would  govern 
them  for  their  honour  and  advantage. 

14.  Admiral  Rosilly  surrendered  his 
squadron  lo  General  Morla,  the  governor  of 
Cadiz. 

17.  Government  ordered  300.000  dollars 
to  he  shipped  from  the  Bank  lor  the  use  of 
the  Spanish  provinces  which  had  revolted 
against  France. 

20.  The  supreme  Junta  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Oviedo  issued  a,  proclamation, 
declaring  peace  with  Great  Britain  and 
Sweden. 

22.  The  Court  of  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  London  addressed  his  majesty', 
thanking  him  for  the  assistance  he  had 
afforded  to  Spain. 

23.  General  Lefebvre  was  defeated  two, 
leagues  from  Saragossa,  by  General  PalafOt, 
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27.  The  French,  under  Yerdier,  were 
defeated  before  Saragossa. 

59.  Genera;  Moore  arrived  fromSweden, 
with  the  army  under  his  command. 

— Intelligence  arrived  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  four  Dutch  ships  of  war,  in  the  Fast 
Indies,  by  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  in  Griesse 
harbour,  in  the  island  ol  Java. 

During  May  and  June,  the  journeymen 
manufacturers  of  Mane-lu  ster  anil  the  neigh- 
bourhood, created  considerable  disturbance 
to  their  employers,  for  an  increase  of  wages, 
which  they  partly  obtained  ; but  some  of  tile 
ringleadeis  were  leniently  punished. 

july.  ' 

4.  The  parliament  was  this  day  prorogued 
by  commission. 

— The- British  government  issued  a pro- 
clamation of  peace  with  all  the  provinces  of 
Spain. 

5.  The  Turkish  ship  of  war  Badere 
Zatf'er,  of  52  guns,  and  500  men,  was  cap- 
tured in  the  Adriatic,  by  the  Sea-horse 
frigate.  Captain  Stewart,  after  a severe 
action. 

9.  Joseph  Buonaparte  set  out  from  Bay- 
onne, for  Madrid  with  upwards  of  100  carri- 
ages in  his  train,  attended  by  a strong  mili- 
tary guard,  &c. 

12.  The  expedition  under  General  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  sailed  from  Cork. 

17.  The  Governor  of  Cuba  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  and  proclaimed  ’ peace  with 
Great  Britain. 

20.  General  Dupont  defeated  at  Bavlen, 
and  his  army,  consisting  of  9000  men,  made 
prisoners.  Another  division  of  French  troops, 
consisting  of  CtiOO  men,  under  General 
Wedel,  who  were  coming  up  to  Dupont’s 
assistance,  capitulated;  but  they  were  to  be 
transported  to  France. 

2b.  Lord  Strangford,  the  British  ambassa- 
dor, arrived  at  the  court  of  Brazil. 

til.  The  expedition  under  Sir  Harrv 
Burrard  sailed  from  St.  Helen's. 

— ■ Joseph  Buonaparte  quitted  Madrid 
by  night,  with  all  the  French  troops;  after 
plundering  the  palace,  churches,  &c.  spiking 
the  guns  and  destroying  the  powder. 

AUGUST. 

1.  Murat  was  proclaimed  King  of  the 
two  Sicilies  at  Maples. 

4 The  French  army  again  besieged  Sara- 
gossa, and  were  repelled  by  the  inhabitants 
and  the  Spanish  army. 

7.  Murat,  in  consequence  of  bis  having 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
published  a proclamation  of  ibis  date,  where- 
in be  absolves  the  subjects  of  the  duchy  of 
Berg  from  their  allegiance  to  him. 

9.  The  Marquis  de  la  Ilontana,  with 
10,000  troops,  deserted  the  French  army 
under  Bernadoite,  and  took  possession  of 
IVyborg,  and  afterwards  of  Langeland,  pre- 
paratory to  their  being  conveyed  to  Spain  by 
Br<osb  transports,  upder  the  direction  of 
Adiiiiia!  KeaUs,  eg 


13.  The  French  army  before  Saragossa, 
under  Lcfebvre,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  take  possession  of  the  cit  y,  were  repulsed 
by  General  Palafox,  with  ihc  loss' of  seven 
pieces  of  cannon  and  five  stand  of  colours, 

t>.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  army  in  Portu- 
gal was  attacked  at  Zanibuica  by  a division, 
of  i he  French  -army,  consisting  oi  G000  men, 
under  the  command  of  General  Labordc  ; 
and  after  a sharp  engagement  the  enemy 
retreated,  leaving  behind  bin:  1,500  men 
111  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  with  the 
whole  of  tlicir  artillery.* 

19.  The  brigade  of  British  troops'  under 
General  Austruther  landed  in  Portugal,  and 
joined  Sir  Arthur  WelleSlev. 

21.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  army  was 
attacked  at  Vimiera  by  a French  corps  of 
about  14,000  men,  under  the  command  of 
General  Junot;  when,  after  an  obstinate 
engagement,  the  French  retreated  to  Lisbon, 
with  the  Ios3  of  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon, 
twenty-four  tumbrili  of  ammunition,  and 
about  3,500  men  in'killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  During  the  bailie  Sir  Harry 
Burrard  arrived,  and  took  the  command 
ot  the  British  army. 

22.  General  Sir  Hugh  D.dryniple  landed 

in  Portugal,  and  took  tiie  chief  command  of 
the  British  army.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
French  General  of  D, vision,  Kellermau, 
arrived  at  the  British  camp,  with  proposals 
Irom  General  Junot  for  concluding  a con- 
vention for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  hy 
the  French  army;  and' after  some  consulta- 
tion, an  armistice  was  concluded  between, 
the  two  armies. 

24s.  Ferdinand  VIL  was  proclaimed  King 
of  Spain  and  Madrid  with  the  utmost  splen- 
dour. All  the  nobility  and  officers  of  state, 
who  were  not  detained  by  the  eneniv, 
assisted  at  the  ceremony. 

25.  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  with  two  British 
ships  ot  the  line,  assisted  by  a Swedish 
squadron,  attacked  and  defeated  a Russian 
fleet  of  superior  force.  The  Sewolod,  a ship 
ot  the  line,  was  destroyed,  ana  ike  remain- 
der escaped  into  port. 

27.  The  island  of  Mariegabnte  retaken 
from  tiie  French. 

28.  The  sultart  Muslapha  was  deposed, 
and  Prince  Mahomet  raised  to  the  throne  in 
his  stead,  through  the  exertions  of  Bairacter, 
v.ho  was  at  the  same  time  declared  Grand 
Vizier. 

30.  After  repeated  discussions,  a conven- 
tion was  concluded  at  Cintra  between  S.r 
Hew  Dalrvmple  and  General  Junot;  where- 
by the  French  were  to  be  transported  to  the 
northern  ports  of  I ranee,  with  their  armsatid 
baggage,  in  British  ships.  And  another  con- 
vention was  concluded  at  the  same  time 
between  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton  and 
Admiral  Siniaviti,  whereby  the  Russian  fleer, 
of  nine  sail  of  the  line  and  one  frigate,  which 
were  lying  in  the  Tagus,  were  delivered  up 
to  the  British,  to  Lie  by  them  kept  as  a 
deposit  UH  six  months  alter  peace,  and  the 
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Russian  officers  and  seamen  were  to  be  sent 
boiue  in  British  ships. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Buonaparte  issued  a decree,  prohibit- 
ing'the  importation  of  colonial  produce  into 
any  part  of  his  dominions  till  further  orders. 

15.  The  French  army  finally  evacuated 
Portugal,  in  pursuance  of  the  convention  of 

Cintra.  „ , 

16.  The  Marquis  de  la  Romana  and  suite 
landed  at  Yarmouth  from  the  Baltic. 

£0.  The  Spaniards  lecaplured  Bilboa, 
and  proclaimed  Ferdinand  VII. 

CoventGarden  theatrewas destroyed 

by  fire,  and  upwards  uf  twenty  people  lost 
their  lives.  . 

27.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  Buona- 
parte met  at  Erturth  ; where  they  held  con- 
ferences for  several  days,  attended  by  their 
ministers,  and  some  of  the  vassal  princes  of 
Germany. 

30.  The  Dol  e de  la.Romana's  army  were 
saf-ly  landed  at  Corunna,  from  the  British 
transports. 

OCTOBER. 

3.  The  Marquis  de  la  Romana  left  Lon- 
don for  Spain. 

4.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  arrived  at  I Jy- 
niouth  from  Portugal. 

5.  The  island  of  Capri,  with  a smal. 
British  garrison,  surrendered  to  a body  of 

French  troops  sent  from  Naples. 

9 Expedition  under  Sir  David  Baird, 
consisting  of  13,000  troops  sailed  from 
Falmouth. 

10.  The  army  under  General  Moore 
marched  troro  Lisbon  in  different  envisions 
for  Spain. 

12.  The  lord  mayor,  a'.dermcn,  and 
common  council  ol  the  city  ot  London, 
attended  upon  his  majesty  at  the-  queen's 
palace  with  a petition,  praying  that  he  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  order  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  convention  of  Cintra,  and  that 
those  should  be  punished,  by  whose  incapa- 
citv  the  cause  of  the  country  and  its  allies 
bad  been  sacrificed.  To  which  his  majesty’s 
answer  was,  that  the  interposition  of  the  city 
of  London  was  not  necessary  to  direct  an  in- 
quiry into  a transaction,  winch  had  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
country  ! 

13.  The  expedition  under  Sir  David 
Baird  arrived  at  Corunna;  but  the  troops 
could  not  be  landed,  until  the  arrival  ot 
insti  actions  from  the  Central  Junta  at  Aran- 
juez. 

14.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  Buona- 
parte terminated  their  conferences  at  Erfurth, 
and  proceeded  for  their  respective  capitals. 

1;>.  Two  individuals,  supposed  to  be 
French  soldi  rs  in  disguise,  were  burnt  by 
the  mob  at  Madrid;  and  the  house  of  the 
Russian  ambassador  s.-saulted  at  the  same 
time,  oil  a supposition  that  three  more  per- 
sons had  concealed  themselves  there.  By- 
line exertions  of  the  government,  however. 


order  was  soon  restored,  and  every  atone- 
ment offered  the  Russian  ambassador. 

18.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  arrived  at  Ports- 
mouth from  Portugal,  whence  he  was  recalled 
by  government. 

25.  Buonaparte  operfed  the  sittings  of  the 
Legislative  Body  with  a Speech,  wherein  he 
expressed  his  firm  determination  to  conquer 
Spain,  and  crown  his  brother  at  Madrid. 

30.  Buonaparte  left  Rainbouillet  for 
Spain  : all  his  disposable  troops  having  had 
orders  fo  precede  him. 

Si.  A long  contested  battle  was  fought 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  armies  near 
Savareosa;  when  the  latter,  under  General 
Blake,  were  obliged  to  retreat. 

NOVEMBER. 

3.  Buonaparte  arrived  at  Bayonne. 

10.  Hts  majesty’s  ship  the  Amethyst, 
of  36  guns.  Captain  Seymour,  fell  in  with  the 
Thetis  French  ship  of  44  guns;  which  she 
captured,  after  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
engagements  ever  known. 

11.  The  freeholders  el'Middlesexresolved 
upon  a petition  to  his  majesty,  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  causes  which  Jed  to  the  con- 
vention of  Cintra. 

12.  The  Russian  ambassador  left  Madrid. 

13.  General  Baird’s  troops  having  march- 
ed from  Corunna  into  the  interior  of  Spain, 
the  general  followed  them  this  day. 

15.  A Board  of  Inquiry  assembled  at 
Chelsea  Hospital,  consisting  of  seven  general 
officers,  by  order  of  his  majesty,  to  inquire^ 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  convention  of 
Cintra. 

17.  The  armies  under  General  Blake  and 
the  Marquis  de  la  Romana  having  joined  at 
San  Vincente  de  la  Barquera,  the  latter 
assumed  the  chief  command. 

23.  The  army  under  General  Castanos 
defeated  by  the  French  near  Tudela. 

30.  Sir  Harry  Burrurd  arrived  from  Por- 
tugal, to  attend  the  Court  of  Inquiry. 

DECEMBER. 

4.  The  French  army  again  entered 
Madrid. 

' 10.  At  a meeting  of  the  merchants,  &c. 

of  the  city  of  Loudon,  held  this  day,  to  con- 
sider of  the  propriety  of  opening  a subscrip- 
tion lor  furnishing  clothing  and  other  neces- 
saries for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  patriots, 
15,0001.  were  immediately  subscribed. 

15.  i he  Board  of  Inquiry  sitting  at 
Chelsea  closed  this  day. 

— ■ The  British  government  published 
a declaration,  statins?,  that  the  late  overtures 
frora  France,  for  a peace,  were  inadmissible, 
and  only  intended  to  excite  distrust  in  our 
allies. 

17.  Died,  at.  his  house  in  Hertford 
street,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 

30.  Accounts  received  of  a junction, 
formed  at  Benevento,  betw-cen  the  armies 
under  Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir  David  Baird. 

31.  Founda’ ion-stone  of  the  new  theatre, 
in  Covent  Garden,  laid  by  his  royal  highness 
the  Prince  of  Walei^ 
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Copies  of  Letters  transmitted  by  Vic'c-admiral 
Rowley. 

. Polyphemus , off  the  Cityi  of  Si. 
sir,  Dominzo,  Nov.  14, 1808. 

t . j , 

TfTAVING  detached  the  boats  of  his  tuaje^- 
ty’s  ship  under  my  command  at  half 
past  eight  o’clock  this  morning  in  chase  of  a 
schooner  .that  was  attempting  to  enter  the 
harbour,  I had  the  satisfaction,  at  20  minutes 
past  nine,  to  sefe  her  hoarded  and  carried  in 
the  most  handsome  manner,  by  Lieutenant 
Joseph  Daly,  in  the  barge,  under  as  brisk  a 
fire  of  grape  and  musketry  as  the  impetuosity 
with  which  our  boats  advanced  would  altaw 
the  enemy  to  keep  up.  She  proves  to  be  the 
French  national  schooner  Colibry,  of  three 
carriage  guns,  commanded  by  Monsieur 
Deyrisse,  lieutenant  de  vaisseau,  with  a 
complement  of  63  men  ; reputed  the  fastest 
sailing  vessel  attached  to  tins  colony,  and,  I 
trrisr,  may  be  found  well  calculated  for  his 
majesty's  service. 

In  the  execution  of  this  service  I have  to 
regret  the  loss  of  one  marine  (S.  Crompton) 
killed  in  the  barge;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  one  killed,  arid  live  severely  wounded. 

I have,  Ac. 

W.  Price  Cumby,  Capt. 

His  Majesty’s  Ship  Franchise,  Port 
sin,  Royal , Dec.  1.  1808. 

His  majesty’s  ships  named  in  the  margin* 
having  accidentally  met  on  the  10th  ult.  and 
conceiving  the  takiug  of  the  town  and  port 
of  Saraana  would  facilitate  the  operations  of 
the  Spanish  patriots  blockading  the  city  of 
St.  Domingo,  I the  next  morning  entered  and 
took  possession  of  the  harbour  without  any 
opposition,  together  with  the  vessels,  agree- 
ably' to  the  list  which  I have  the  honour  of 
inclosing.  I have  very  siucere  pleasure  m 
reporting,  that,  in  addition  to  the  assistance 
rendered  our  allies,  I have  every  reason  to 
suppose  the  Commerce  of  his  majesty’s  sub- 
jects will  now  pass  unmolested,  as  Samana 
was  the  last  refuge  for  the  host  of  privateers 
which  have  so  long  infested  the  various 
passages  to  windward  of  St.  Domingo;  par- 
ticularly so,  as  the  enemy  were  in  the  act  of 
erecting  batteries  for  their  permanent  esta- 
blishment; which,  had  they  been  completed, 
would;  from  their  position,  have  soon  ren- 
dered the  place  tenable  against  almost  any 
force  which  might  attack  it.  I have  allowed 
the  French  inhabitants  to  remain  on  their 
plantations,  and  assured  them  that  their 
persons  and  property  will  be  respected  by 


* Franchise,  Aurora,  D®da,lus,  Reindeer, 
Pert. 

Europ.  Mag.  J'ol.  LV.  Feb.  1S09, 


the  Spaniards,  for  which  purpose  I have 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Don  Diego 
de  Lira,  a Spanish  officer,  and  authorised 
him  to  hoist  Spanish  colours,  and  to  keep 
the  place,  in  trust,  until  your  further  pleasure 
is  known.  I have  supplied  them  with  such 
arms  and  ammunition  as  were  taken  in  tl;e 
privateers  ; and  Don  Diego  deems  himself 
competent  to  repel  any  force  which  the 
common  enemy  might  be  enabled  to  bring 
against  him. 

I have,  Ac'. 

C.  Dasmwood,  Captain. 

List  of  Vessels  coptured  by  a Squadron  of  his 
Majesty's  Ships  and  Vessels  at  Samana, 
between  10th  and  17th  Nov.  1808. 

French  schooner  privateer  Exchange, 
Louis  Telin,  master,  of  100  tons,  5 guns,  and 
110  men.  French  schooner  privateer  Guer- 
rier,  Dominique,  master,  of  90  tons,  5 guns, 
and  101  men.  French  schooner  Diane, 
of  160  tons,  laden  with  fish.  See.  French 
brig,  name  unknown,  of  160  tons,  laden  with 
fish,  &e.  French  sloop  Brutus,  of  50  tons 
and  5 men,  laden  with  coffee,  See. 

The  following  vessels  were  recaptured 
at  the  moulh  of  the  bay  by  the  Rein  Dter 
and  Pert,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  Novem- 
ber, when  running  for  the  harbour; — English 
ship  Jeannet,  It.  Bradshaw,  master,  of  10 
guns  and  185  tons,  bound  from  London  to 
the  Havannali,  with  bale  goods,  Ac.  Spanish 
ship  St.  Erasmo,  A.  Gerona,  master,  of  350 
tons,  from  Malaga  to  the  Havannali,  with 
wine,  bale  goods,  Ac. 

C.  Dashwoob,  Captain  and 
Senior  Officer. 

[This  gazette  also  contains  a tetter  from 
Captain  Newcombe;  of  the  Beaver,  stating 
his  having  captured  le  Yengeur,  French  pri- 
vateer, of  16  guns  and  48  men,  off  Boulogne. 

Likewise  a letter  from  Captain  Rodd,  of 
the  Indefatigable,  giving  an  account  of  the 
capture  of  la  Clarisse  French  privateer,  of 
3 guns  and  48  men,  from  St.  Maioes.] 

JANUARY  31. 

Extract  of  a Letter  from  Vice-admiral  Lord 
Collingwood,  Commander-in-chief  of  his 
Majesty's  Ships  and  Vessels  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  the  Hon.  W.  IV.  Pole,  dated  on 
board  the  Ocean,  off  Toulon,  December  1, 
1808. 

The  Excellent,  having  been  relieved  on 
the  service  at  Rosas  by  the  Fame,  joined 
me  the  24th,  and  Captain  West  gave  me 
a relation  of  events  that  have  lately  occurred 
there,  in  his  letter  dated  the  2 1st  ultimo, 
which  I enclose,  together  with  a list  of  killed 
and  wounded  seamen  and  marines  of  that 
ship  and  the  Meteor  bomb,  employed  oa  the 
Lame  service. 
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13ut  for  the  presence  of  hi*  majesty’s  ships 
in  that  bay,  and  the  powerful  assistance 
which  Captain  West,  with  the  companies 
of  those  ships,  afforded  the  Spaniards  both 
on  shore  and  by  the  fire  from  them,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  the  citadel  of  Rosas 
and  castle  of  the  Trinity  would  both  have 
fallen;  they  were  ill  provided  with  every 
thing  necessary  to  a siege;  the  works  of  the 
citadel  in  bad  repair,  and  the  garrison  not 
sufficiently  numerous  for  the  duties  of  its 
defence. 

Captain  West's  ability,  and  the  valour  and 
perseverance  of  his  officers  and  mep,  re- 
moved as  many  of  those  defects  as  it  was 
possible,  and  gave  such  severe  checks  to  the 
enemy  as  made  it  necessary  they  should 
proceed  by  rules  of  art  against  a place  that, 
with  their  great  force, they  intended  to  take  by 
a coup-de-main , which  has  given  ample  time 
for  the  Spanish  government  to  reinforce  the 
garrison,  and  replenish  the  stores,  &c.  of  this 
important  post. 

The  French  have  on  this  occasion  practised 
those  arts  which  Frenchmen  arc  very  expert 
in.  A person  was  employed,  it  seems,  to  in- 
tercept the  letter  written  by  Colonel  O'Daly, 
the  commandant  of  the  garrison  of  Rosas,  to 
the  Supreme  Junta  of  Girona ; and  they  were 
two  or  three  weeks  without  having  any 
knowledge  of  what  was  passing: — at  the 
same  time  their  emissaries  gave  out  that  the 
English  had  taken  possession  of  the  fortress, 
and  suspended  the  Spanish  officer  from  the 
duties  of  his  office.  The  Junta  wrote  to  Cap- 
tain West,  informing  him  of  part  of  those  re- 
ports, and  beggingdie  would  inform  them  of 
the  circumstances  which  had  caused  this 
change.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  to 
have  been  an  artifice  of  the  enemy  to  prevent 
reinforcements  coming. 

In  another  instance  the  French  have 
shewn  much  art,  by  abandoning  their  usual 
system  of  terror,  desolation,  and  plunder; 
and  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Figueras  and 
Rosas  have  lately  treated  the  Spanish  inha- 
bitants with  more  kindness  to  their  persons, 
and  forbearance  of  their  property,  endea- 
vouring to  attach  them  by  a feigned  modera- 
tion. 

The  Spaniards  are  very  sensible  and  very- 
grateful  for  the  support  given  to  them  by  tile 
English  l the  animating  example  of  Captain 
West,  liis  skill,  and  the  gallantry  of  his 
officers  and  men,  is  deserving  of  praise ; 
in  the  sortie  lie  made  at  the  head  of  his  sea- 
men and  marines,  when  they  attacked  tfia 
enemy’s  advanced  post,  and  rescued  the 
Miquelets,  their  conduct  and  their  courage 
were  admirable  ; several  men  were  wounded, 
and  Captain  West’s  horse  was  shot  under 
him,  before  they  were  obliged  to  retire, 
to  prevent  being  cut  off  by  the  cavalry,  which 
was  advancing  for  that  purpose.  Captain 
Collins,  of  the  Meteor,  conducted  the  bom- 
bardment with  great  ability,  amt  was  indefa- 
tigable in  the  annoyance  he  gave  the  enemy 


by  it.  Lieutenant  Ilowe,  of  the  royal 
marines,  belonging  to  the  Excellent,  com- 
manded a detachment  of  that  corps,  which 
was  thrown  into  the  castle  of  Trinity  for  its 
defence ; and  in  two  assaults  made  by  the 
enemy  with  large  bodies  of  troops,  this 
officer,  and  the  marines  under  his  command, 
were  highly  distinguished  for  the  gallantry 
which*  they  displayed,  and  the  resources- 
they  found*  where  almost  every  thing  was 
wanting. 

The  enemy  suffered  a very  considerable 
loss  of  men-  in  these  assaults ; but  unless 
measures  have  been  taken  to  raise  the  siege, 

I am  apprehensive  this  very  important  post 
will  be  reduced. 

His  Majesty's  Ship  Excellent,  Rosas 
Bay,  Nov.  21,  1803. 

MY  LOUD, 

I have  anxiously  waited  an  opportunity  to 
inform  your  lordship  of  the  investment  of 
this  port  by  the  enemy,  with  a force  com- 
puted at  five  or  six  thousand  men. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  instant,  the 
enemy  was  first  observed  in  motion  between 
Figueras  and  Castillern,  and,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  was  in  complete  possession'of  the 
heights  that  encompass  this  bay.  On  the 
same  day  at  noon,  a small  body  of  the 
enemy  entered  the  town  of  Rosas,  which,  in 
an  instant,  was  cleared  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  either  fled  to  their  boats  or  the  citadel 
for  protection;  but  a well-directed  fire  from 
the  Excellent  and  Meteor  bomb,  both  within 
poin-hlank  shot  of  the  town,  obliged  the 
enemy  precipitately  to  retire.  On  the  first 
appearance  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  0‘Da!y, 
governor  of  this  fortress,  made  application  to 
me  for  assistance,  when  I immediately  re- 
inforced his  garrison  with  the  marines  of  the 
Excellent,  (with  the  exception  of  an  officer 
and  25  men,  who  had  been  previously  de- 
tached to  Fort  Trinite,)  and  an  officer  and 
50  seamen.  On  the  7th,  the  enemy  took 
possession  of  several  houses  and  ruins  in  ths 
rear  of  the  town,  as  an  advanced  post,  from 
which  he  has  been  repeatedly  dislodged 
by  the  citadel  and  the  guns  and  shells  of  his 
majesty’s  ships  in  the  bay.  On  the  8th  at- 
noon,  observing  a body  of  Miquelets  hard 
pressed  by  the  enemy  from  their  advanced 
posts,  I was  induced  to  make  a sortie  from 
the  citadel  with  the  seamen  and  marines* 
and  the  officers  commanding  them,  but  the 
very  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  who 
endeavoured  to  surround  us,  obliged  us  to 
retire,  but  not  till  my  officers  and  men  had 
displayed  a spirit  and  courage  which  gave 
me  the  most  lively  satisfaction.  I am  sorry  I 
am  obliged,  by  this  little  affair,  to  send  your 
lordship  a return  of  wounded  men. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  the  9ih,  I received 
from  the  governor  the  unpleasant  advice, 
that  a large  breach  was  made  in  the  rampart 
of  the  citadel  by  a part  of  the  bulwark 
falling  down*  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit 
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'25  men  abreast.  I proffered  to  the  governor 
every  assistance  that  the  urgency  of  the 
moment  required,  and  directed  Captain  Col- 
lins to  immediately  weigh,  and  place  the 
Meteor  as  near  the  shoal  as  possible,  to  flank 
the  breach  in  the  event  ot'  an  attack.  I sent 
at  the  same  time  two  boats  to  enfilade  the 
beach  with  the  cannonades  ; fortunately  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  precluded  the  enemy 
gaining  information  of  the  event.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  I sent  an  officer  and  a parly 
of  seamen  to  assist  in  repairing  the  breach, 
directing  the  seamen  and  marines  in  the 
citadel  to  be  employed  in  the  same  service. 
By  every  exertion  the  rampart  was  placed 
in  a state  of  security  for  the  night,  the  de- 
fence of  which  was  entrusted  to  an  officer 
and  40  seamen,  whom  I sent  on  shore  for 
that  purpose.  On  the  third  day  I was  happy 
to  see  the  repair  completed,  and  the  work 
as  defensible  as  it  was  previous  to  the  dis- 
aster. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  inst.  at  eight 
o’clock,  the  enemy  madp  a most  resolute 
assault  on  the  fort  Trimte,  with  about  200 
men,  and  a reserve  of  about  2,000  to  support 
them.  The  enemy  was  bravely  repulsed  ; 
but  in  a moment  again  advanced  in  greater 
force,  when  two  of  the  outer  gates  were 
broke  open ; but,  by  a most  galling  and 
steady  flic  of  musketry  and  hand-grenades 
lfom  the  fort,  the  enemy  was  a second  lime 
obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss,  leaving 
their  leader,  a chfef  of  brigade,  and  many 
Others,  dead  under  its  wall,  and  the  se- 
cond in  command  carried  olf  desperately 
wounded.  Expecting  a third  assault  would 
be  made,  I threw  m a reinforcement  of  thirty 
marines,  with  a captain  and  a subaltern,  by 
means  of  a rope  ladder,  which  was  effected 
without  loss,  and  with  one  man  but  slightly 
wounded,  during  an  incessant  fire  hf  mus- 
ketry. 

X cannot  speak  in  terms  of  sufficient  praise 
of  the  ofticersand  men  in  the  glorious  defence 
of  fort  Trinitfi,  on  which  occasion  five  marines 
■were  wounded  and  one  Spaniard  ; but  1 have 
the  satisfaction  to  enclose  to  your  lordship  a 
letter  I have  received  from  the  Spanish 
officer  commanding  its  garrison,  which  does 
him  great  honour. 

£fo  further  attempt  was  made  on  this  fort 
till  the  20th  inst.  When  the  enemy  opened 
a battery  of  three  heavy  guns  from  a height 
commanding  it ; but  as  yet  has  made  no  im- 
pression on  its  walls.  The  Lucifer  bomb  had 
been  throwing  her  shells  the  two  preceding 
days,  to  prevent  the  enemy  making  a lodg- 
ment on  tins  height;  but  was  compelled  to 
retire,  after  being  struck  three  times  by  the 
battery.  During  the  previous  night  the 
enemy  threw  up  an  extensive  intrenchment, 
o<)0  yards  from  the  citadel,  and  at  day-break 
opened  a fire  upon  the  ships  in  the  bay  from 


three  large  mortars,  which  obliged  usto  retire 
out  of  their  reach:  the  bomb-vessels,  from 
having  a longer  range  of  shells  than  the 
enemy,  were  enabled  to  throw  them-  with, 
effect. 

Fort  Trinite,  from  its  insulated  situation 
and  strength,  I am  of  opinion,  hiav  stand  a’ 
long  siege.  But  I am  not  so  sanguine  with' 
respect  to  the  citadel,  whose  garrison  is  very 
inadequate  to  its  defence,  and  having,  as  I 
conceive,  a vulnerable  point.  I waited  on, 
the  governor  on  Sunday  last,  to  take  my 
leave,  when  he  informed  me,  that  he  was 
in  expectation  of  a reinforcement;  but  I am 
apprehensive  the  blockade  of  the  eijemy  in 
Barcelona  will  prove  an  obstacle  to  his  ex- 
pected  success. 

I beg  leave  to  conclude  this  despatch  to 
your  lordship,  by  expressing  how  highly 
satisfied  I have  been  with  the  conduct  of  the 
officers  and  company  of  the  ship  I have  the 
honour  to  command,  as  likewise  those  of  the 
Meteor  and  Lucifer  bombs,  commanded  by 
Captains  Collins  and  Hall,  whose  great  exer- 
tions during  the  arduous  and  most  fatiguing 
service  they  have  imperiously  been  called 
upon  to  perform,  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
upon  them. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  John  West. 
Right  Hon.  Vice-admiral  Lord 
Colliiiguiood,  d-c.  <J -c.  tfc. 

[The  Excellent  has  19  wounded. — The 
Meteor  6.) 

Extract  of  another  Letter  from  Vice-admiral 
l^ird  Collingwcod,  to  the  Hon.  IT.  IV.  Pole, 
dated  on  board  the  Ocean,  December  14, 
IbO  3. 

My  letter  of  the  1st  instant  potild  inform 
you  of  the  enemy  having  laid  siege  to  the 
castle  of  Rosas,  and  of  the  measures  taken  by 
the  British  ships  in  that  bay  in  aid  of  the 
Spaniards  for  its  defence.  The  Scout  joined 
the  squadron  off  Toulon  on  the  7th,  and  by 
her  I received  further  accounts  from  Captain 
Bennett,  of  the  Faiffe,  of  the  progress  the 
enemy  was  making  against  that  important 
fortress.  Captain  Lord  Cochrane  has  main-* 
tained  himself  in  possession  of  Trinity  castle 
with  great  ability  and  heroism  ; although  the 
fort  is  laid  open  by  the  breach  in  its  works, 
he  has  sustained  and  repelled  several  assaults, 
having  formed  a sort  of  rampart  within  the 
breach,  with  his  ship's  hammock  cloths, 
awnings,  &ec.  filled  with  sand  and  rubbish. 
The  zeal  and  energy  with  which  he  has 
maintained  that  fortress,  excites  the  highest 
admiration.  His  resources  for  every  exigency 
have  no  end.  The  Spanish  governor  of  the 
castle  is  wounded,  and  on  board  the  Me- 
teor. 
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THE  S5th  French  bulletin  informs  us  of  an 
action  which  was  fought  on  the  3d  ult. 
at  Pric  ras,  near  Villafranca,  between  General 
Merle,  commanding  a division  of  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatia’s  corps,  and  a bod)'  of  5,000  in- 
fantry and  600  cavalry,  belonging  to  the 
British  army  ; in  which  the  latter  arc  stated 
to  have  been  entirely  routed. 

The  26th,  27th,  and  28th  tell  a favourable 
Story  for  the  French ; but  are.  worth  no  notice. 
The  29th  is  dated  Yalladolid,  Jan.  16.  It 
treats  of  the  transactions  in  the  centre  of 
Spain;  and  relates,  that  on  the  13th  ult.  the 
Duke  dc  Bclluno  had  compelled  300 officers, 
two  generals,  seven  colonels,  20  lieutenant- 
colonels,  and  12,000  men,  to  lay  down  their 
arms  while  retreating  to  Alcazor.  The  com- 
mander, “ lc  nomm£  Penegas,”  was  killed. 
The  bulletin  afterwards  recites!  be  compulsory 
addresses  of  tbe  Councd  of  state,  and  other 
public  bodies,  at  Madrid,  to  the  conqueror. 

1 The  30th  bulletin  contains  the  narrative 
of  the  retreat  and  embarkation  of  our  troops 
at  Corunna,  with  an  account  of  tbe  victory 
gained  by  the  French  before  Coruhna  on  the 
16t/i  ult.  ! Accustomed  as  our  readers  are 
to  tbe  grossly  false  statements  of  tbe  enemy 
in  his  official  papers,  they  will  yet  be  as- 
tonished to  read,  that  in  the  affair  of  tbe 
16th,  the  British  v-ere  driven  from  their 
positions,  800  of  their  dead  were  counted  on 
the  Held  of  battle,  20  of  their  officers,  300 
soldiers,  and  four  pieces  of  cannon  taken. 
The  wounded  are  estimated  at  2,500.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  is  stated  to  be  100  killed 
and  150  wounded ; and  his  force  actually 
engaged  is  stated  to  have  been  but  about 
5,000  men. 

The  31st  bulletin  mentions  the  dcparlure 
of  the  English  from  Corunna,  with  an  exag- 
gerated account  of  the  disasters,  &c.  attend- 
ing our  troops  on  quitting  that  place,  there 
has  appeared  no  bulletin,  the  falsehoods  of 
which  are  fpore  easy  to  detect;  we  shall 
therefore  decline  all  further  notice  of  if. 

It  appears,  that  all  the  cannon  in  the  lines 
of  St.  Roque  had  been  removed  into  Gibral- 
tar, for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  Tortosa. 

At  Seville,  the  peasants  continued  daily  to 
fock  in  great  numbers  to  the  patriotic  stand- 
ard ; they  immediately  swore  allegiance,  and 
as  fast  as  they  received  their  arms  and  clothe 
ing.  were  marched  oft  to  join  the' army- 
The  gallant  General  Romana  and  his 


troops  have  taken  possession  of  Bayona,  a 
sea-port  to  the  south-west  of  Vigo ; from 
which  our  shipping  may  carry  them  off  in 
safety,  if  found  necessary. 

A "revolution  has  broken  out  at  Buenos 
Avres, inSouth  America, under  the  celebrated 
Laniers,  wdio  bus  declared  his  intention  to 
shake  off  the  dominion  of  Spain.  He  has 
been  joined  by  numbers;  and  the  governor 
of  Paraguay,  his  brother-in-law,  lias  likewise 
openly  avowed  the  same  purpose.  General 
Elio,  tlie  governor  of  Monte  Video,  is  the 
only  person  who  has  yet  dared  to  oppose 
these  insurgents. 

By  a vessel  arrived  from  America  we  have 
received  Charlestown  papers  to  the  8th  ult. 
They  contain,  however,  no  intelligence  ; be- 
ing chiefly  filled  with  complaints  respecting 
the  stagnation  of  trade.  It  is  stated,  that 
“ the  anniversary  of  the  embargo  was  kept 
at  Salem  and  Bevyrly  xvith  every  mark  of 
sorrow  adapted  to  the  occasion.  T he  colours 
of  the  shipping  were  displayed  at  half-mast, 
and  minute  guns  were  fired  at  North  Bridge,’ 
to  commemorate  the  deatli  of  commerce, 
upon  the  very  spot  where  the  march  of  a 
British  regiment  had  been  stopped  during 
the  war.” 

Mr.  Maddison  is  elected  president,  and 
Mr.  Clinton  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  intended  enterprize  against  Mar- 
tinique lias  completely  tailed. 

A gentleman  arrived  in  town,  who  left 
Eisineur  on  the  6th  ult.  states,  that  a courier 
had  reached  Eisineur  the  day  before  from 
Stockholm,  who  reported,  that  the  King  of 
Sweden  was  making  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
tions in  raising  fresh  levies,  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  effect  again*!  Russia. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia,  and  the 
Princes  William  and  Augustus,  arrived  at 
Petersburg!!  on  the  6lh  ult.  They  were 
expected  to  remain  there  for  several  weeks. 

There  is  a woman  now  residing  at  Vienna, 
40  years  old,  and  20  years  married,  who  at' 
11  births  was  delivered  of  32  children,  of 
whom  23  are  now  living. 

Mr.  Adair,  our  minister  at  Constantinople, 
has  had  his  first  audience  of  the  grand  signior,1 
and  was  most  favourably  received.  This 
intelligence  is  given  in  letters  troui  Gibraltar, 
dated  die'  27th  ultimo. 
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JANUARY  24,  1809. 

TWO  of  our  outward-bound  East  India- 
nien  (the  Britannia  and  Admiral  Gard- 
Tier)  were' wrecked  on  the  Goodwin  Sands,  in 
the  dreadful’gale  'which  ble*  this  night ; as 
was  also  the  Apollo,  Riddle.  The  latter  ship 
•via?  hound  to  Curajoa.  One  of  the  crew  was 
v>.  V ‘ 


taken  off  the  rigging  on  Thursday  morning, 
to  which  he  had  been  lashed  ’ ever  since  she' 
Was  wrecked.  This  man  states,  that  the  cap- 
tain and  thirteen  of  liis  shipmates  put  off  in 
a boat  so  soon  as  they  found  the  ship  could 
not  be  preserved  : he  chose  to  remain  be- 
hind, being  well  assured  that  the  boat  could 
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pot  live  in  so  tempestuous  a sea.  So  it  proved  j 
jfqrshe  up^et  vyitliin  hail  of  the  ship,  and  the 
whole  of  the  crew  perished.  The  mate  anti 
three  seamen  belonging  to  the  Admiral  Gard- 
ncrr  who  it  was  supposed  had  perished  in  the 
pndeavour  to  save  the  life  of  one  of  their 
cgmrades  who  had  been  washed  overboard, 
were  happily  preserved,  '{’he  Carnatic  East 
Indinniap  fell  in  with  the  boat,  and  received 
them  on  board.  The  poor  fel|ow  whom  they 
were  so  anxious  to  save,  ^unk  before  they 
could  reach  him. 

26.— The  following  extraordinary  circum- 
stance occurred  at  Leybourne,  near  Mailing, 
this  evening.  A hoy  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
\V.  Newman,  miller,  at  Leybourne,  went  into 
a field  of  his  master’s,  called  the  Forty  Acres, 
and  saw  a number  of  rooks  on  the  ground, 
very  close  logethcr.  He  made  a noise  to 
drive  them  away,  but  they  did  not  appear 
alarmed  ; he  threw  snow-balls  at  them  lo 
make  theip  rise,  but  they  still  remained. 
Surprised  at  this  apparent  indifference,  he 
went  in  among  them,  and  actually  took  up 
f.venty-sf veil  rooks;  he  also  picked  up,  in 
several  parts  pf  the  same  field,  ninety-three 
larks,  a pheasant,  and  a buzzard-hawk.  The 
cause  of  the  inactivity  of  the  birds  was  a 
thing  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  climate  : a 
fiqavy  rain  fell  o.u Thursday  afternoon ; which, 
freezing  as  it  came  down,  so  completely 
glazed  over  the  bodies  qf  the  bjrds,  that  they 
were  fettered  in  a coat  of  ice,  and  com- 
pletely deprived  of  the  power  of  motion.  Se- 
veral of  the  larks  were  dead,  having  perished 
from  the  intenseness  of  the  cold.  The  buz- 
zard-hawk, being  strong,  struggled  hard  tor 
his  liberty,  broke  his  icy  fetters,  syuel  effected 
lus  escape. 

Same  day,  at  Garth  Eaton  Meadow,  Wilts, 
numbers  of  birds,  rendered  incapable  of 
flying,  were  caught  and  taken  up  alive  in  the 
above  field.  Nineteen  rouks  were  taken  up 
alive  by  one  person. 

09.— This  afternoon,  between  three  and 
four  o'clock,  a fire  broke  out  at  Warne’s 
hotel.  Nos.  19  and  20,  Conduit-street ; which 
it  entirely  destroyed,  and  part  of  an  adjoin- 
ing house,  including  the  back  premises,  which 
extend  nearly  to  the  gates  ot  St.  George’s 
chapel,  in  George-street,  llaiiover-square. 
. — No  lives  were  lost,  as  first  reported. 

Fen.  1. — The  boxing  matches  between 
Crib  and  Belcher,  Young  Belcher,  and  Farn- 
borough,  and  another  between  Dogherty  and 
a stout  novice,  took  place  on  a spot  on  Ep- 
som Downs.  At  twelve  o’clock  Crib  entered 
the  thirty  feet  roped  ring,  with  his  seconds, 
Joe  Ward  and  Gibbons;  and  in  about  ten 
minutes  Jem  Belcher  entered,  with  Men- 
doza and  Clark,  aiuf  then  shook  hands.  At 
half,  past  twelve,  the  combatants  stripped'; 
bets  were,  9 to  4 on  Crib,  3 to  1 on  young 
Belcher,  with  tew  takers.  Five  and  6 to  4 
that  the  two  favourites  won,  and  3 and  4 to 
1 that  both  Belchers  did  not  win. — There 
were  12  founds,  in  the  last  of  which  Belchet 
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received  a stomacher,  which  won  Crib  the 
battle  in  40  minutes. — Crib,  the  victor,  tbp^ 
declared  be  would  never  fight  again. 

Tom  Belcher  beat  Fatnborongh  without 
difficulty.  The  vanquished  had  not  the 
smallest  chance. 

In  the  battle  between  Dogherty  and  the 
novice  (who  was  no  glutton  j,  Dogherty  won 
without  much  fatigue. 

2d. — About  live  o’clock  this  morning,  ^ 
fire  broke  out  at  the  house  of  Messrs.  Bruce 
and  Co.  army  agents,  in  Pall-mall-cqurt,  Pall-, 
mall  ; which  it  consumed,  together  with  the 
hquse  adjoining,  occupied  as  an  office  by 
Mr.  Macdonald,  and  great  part  of  another, 
in  the  occupation  of  Dr.  Bradley. 

Seven  boys  were  lately  expelled  from 
Ghrist’s-IJospital,  and  two  from  the  Charter- 
IJouse,  for  improper  conduct. 

4. — The  voles  of  fqur  Norfolk  militia-men, 
who  held  tenements  in  Norwich,  were 
deemed  legal  by  tlie  Court  of  Kuig's-Bench, 
notwithstanding  tljeir  absence  with  the  re-, 
gituent. 

A wedding  lately  took  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood qf  Great  Dunmow,  where  the  lady 
had  been,  in  the  course  of  eleven  months, 
twice  a bride,  once  a widow,  aud  had  two 
children  at  a birth. 

James  Crjch,  farmer,  of  Lidlington,  near 
Woburn,  ill  Bedfordshire,  has  been  iuliu- 
nianly  murdered,  anti  Ins  house  robbed.  It 
appears,  he  had  returned  home,  from  Wo- 
burn market,  about  half  past  five  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  On  the  following  morning, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  his  body  was  found  in 
afoot-path,  nearly  a mile  from  his  house,  by 
a labouring  man;  when  it  appeared  that  he 
had  received  tvyo  stabs  in  his  belly,  and  his 
throat  had  been  cut  with  a shayp  instrument. 
At  the  same  time,  Rebecca  Rudd,  his  house- 
keeper, was  murdered.  Her  body  was  found 
upon  the  landing-place  of  the  staircase,  with 
her  throat  cut  in  a similar  manner  to  Mr. 
Crich’s.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  used 
every  possible  exertion  lor  the  apprehending 
of  the  murderers.  Ilis  grace  has  offered  a 
reward  qf  1001.  lor  their  apprehension,  and 
conviction. 

Rachel  Wright,  who  was  found  guilty  at 
Edinburgh,  of  child-stealing,  is  ordered  for 
execution  on  the  Uth  of  March.  [In  Scotland, 
child-stealing  is  a capital  offence;  and  so  it 
ought  10  be  in  all  countries.] 

14 — This  morning,  about  three  o’clock,  a 
fire  broke  out  at  Aslcell’s  cooperage,  in 
Y'ork-street,  Westminster,  which  consumed 
the  whole  of  the  premises  where  it  began  ; 
qnd  the  houses  of  Mr.  Lamb,  grocer, and  Mr. 
Dudley,  patten-maker,  were  in  imminent, 
danger  of  being  destroyed.  Mr.  Askell  es- 
caped with  only  his  waistcoat  and  small- 
clothes on. — The  celebrated  Mrs.  Clarke, 
returning  from  the  House  of  Commons  in  her 
carriage,  was  the  first  person  who  gave  the 
alarm. 

16. — A very  melancholy  accident  hap- 
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peuerJ  *t  Brentford.  As- the  Oxford  post- 
cupcb  wa>  passing  through  that  place,  the 
door  of  it  flow  open;  wlven  a most  interest- 
ing tittle  girl,  about  six  years  old,  second 
daughter  of  Mr.  Robertson,  attorney,  of  Ox- 
ford, who  was  on  her  way  to  school,  fell  out ; 
and  the  wheel  'going  over  her  head,  she  w as 
id! to  on  the  spot, 

Don  Pedro  Ceyllos,  the  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary from  the  Supreme  Junta  ot  Spain 
its  our  court,  h.is  arrived,  lie  landed  at 
Portsmouth  lroin  a liue-ot’-battlc  ship  called 
the  Algesiras,  which' came  intoSpithcad  with 
the  Spanish  colours  flying.  This  vessel  was 
formerly  the  British 74,  the  Hannibal ; which 
being  captured  in  Algesiras  Bay,  was  named 
abler  that  place  by  the  Spanish  government. 
Site  is  now  to  be  restored  to  our  navy,  as  a 
present  from  the  Junta  Vo  bis  majesty. 

M.  Cevallos  arrived  in  town  on  the  20th 
Last.  The  intelligence  lie  brings  is  favour- 
able, as  far  as  respects  the  disposition  of  the 
people  of  Cadiz ; and  it  is  stated  unequivo- 
cally, that  precautions  have  been  taken  to 
secure  the  combined  Trench  and  Spanish 


fleet  from  the  enemy,  should  the  town  itself 
ultimately  fall. 

Illr.  YVardle,  who  has  brought  the  charges 
against  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
is  a gentleman  of  independent  fortune,  and 
was  a major  in  Sir  W.  W.  Wynne’s  fencibles 
during  the  late  rebellion  in  Ireland. 

Mrs.  Clarke,  who  is  now  the  general  topic 
of  conversation,  is  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Farquhar,  who  was  a journeyman  printer  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  Hughes,  and  who,  about 
eighteen  years  ago,  resided  in  an  alley  that 
leads  out  of  Fetter-lane  to  Cursiior-street.  It 
was  there  that  Mr.  Clarke,  who  was  then  ap- 
prentice to  Mr.  Burnell,  mason,  in  Cursitor- 
stveet,  lirst  became  acquainted  wiib  her. 
They  eloped  together,  and  afterwards  mar- 
ried. For  several  years  they  lived  in  a 
comfortable  manner.  She  bore  bim  several 
children,  liur  of  whom  are  now  living.  Mr, 
Clarke  giving  himself  up  to  an  irregular  life, 
she  left  him,  and  is  sard  to  have  iived  with 
several  gentlemen  prior  to  bet  acquaintance 
with  an  illustrious  officer. 
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\ T Conan-house,  Scotland,  the  lady  ot  Sir 
Hector  Mackenzie, of  Gairlocb,  Bart,  ot  a 
son. — In  King-street,  St.  James’s,  the  lady  of 
John  Bay  ford,  Esq.  of  a son. — In  Curzon- 
street,  the  lady  of  William  Asiell,  Esq.  of  a 
daughter.— The  wife  of  a poor  man,  named 
Wilh&m  Turner,  of  Tong-lane,  near  Middle- 
ton,  of  three  girls,  who,  with  the  mother,  are 
likely  to  do  well.  They  have  been  bap- 
tised by  the  na  es  of  Faith,  Hope,  aud  Cha- 
rity.— At  Chichester,  Lady  Strong,  wife  of 
William  Holmes,  Esq.  M.P.  of  a son. — In 


Dublin,  the  lady  of  the  Right  Hon.  John 
0 fin  shy  Yandehur,  of  a son  and  heir. — 
A butcher's  wife,  in  Banff,  Scut  lahd,  of  three 
children,  two  boys  aud  a girl,  who,  with  the 
mother,  are  all  in  a good  way, — j he  Countess 
ofErrdll,  of  a daughter. — Lady'  Grantham, 
of  a daughter. — Lady  Monson,  of  a soil  and 
heir. — The  Countess  of  Loudon  and  Moira,  of 
a daughter. — Latlv  Louvaine,of  a daughter. 
— The  Countess  of  Enniskillen,  .of  a son.— — 
Mrs.  Phillips,  of  Tower-street,  of  a daugh- 
ter. 


MARRIAGES. 


A T Great  Baddow,  Essex,  the  Rev.  Abra- 
■qf“  ham  Colin  Bullen,  to  Miss  Lucy  Crieh- 
ttm*  daughter  of  William  Crichton,  Esq.  de- 
based, West  India  merchant,  and  alderman 
p Cheap  ward. — George  Rickards,  Esq.  ot 
^harlotte-row,  London,  to  Frances,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ketwlby,  of  Sutton,  in 
the  county  of  Bedford. — John  Masterman, 
Esq.  of  Rew  Broad-street,  London,  to  Miss 
Ilarris,  daughter  of  Robert  Hants,  Esq.  of 
East  Ham,  Essex. — At  Hale  Church,  near 
Salisbury,  the  Hon.  Duucombe  Pleydell- 
Bouverie,  to  Miss  Louisa  May,  daughter 
of  the  late  Joseph  May,  Esq.  ot  Hale.— 1 he 
Rev.  Henry  Hunter.ofTheresa-terraee,  Ham- 
mersmith, to  Miss  Graham,  ot'i  urnham-green, 
— At  Serampore,  the  Re v.  W. Carey  ,D.D.  pro- 
fessor of  the  Sanscrit  and  Bengalee  languages 
in  the  college  of  Fort  William,  to  Lady  Char- 
lotte Amelia  Von  Rumour,  daughter  of  the 
late  CouBtess  Ahlfcldt.— At  Dunkeld-bcuse, 


James  Drummond,  Esq.  the  younger,  of 
Stratballan,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Amelia 
Sophia  Murray,  daughter  of  Ins  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Athol. — At  Husborn  Crawley,  near 
Woburn,  Bedfordshire,  Daniel  Hart,  a pauper 
in  the  workhouse,  aged  7‘J,  to  Frances  Axbv, 
aged  bo  : the  bridegroom  with  difficulty 
reached  the  church-yard,  not  on  the  wings 
of  love,  bill  on  a pair  of  crutches ; and  being 
unable  to  reach  the  church,  he  was  carried 
to  the  altar  in  a chair.— In  Hertfordshire, 
James  Delaucey,  a corporal  in  ins  majesty’s 
service,  to  Miss  Wilhelmma  Parry,  with  a 
fortune  of  8,0001, ! The  corporal,  besides 
complimenting  the  clergyman  who  married 
them  with  201.  gave  "SOI.  to  his  brother  sol- 
diers, to  regale  themselves  on  the  joyful 
occasion. — Maximilian  Richard  Kymer,  Esq. 
of  Mhicuig-lane,  to  Miss  Clagelt,  of  Smith 
Lambeth. — Captain  J.  G.  l’eters,  of  the  9il» 
light  dragoons,  to  Miss  Read,  of  Waltlunq- 
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Stow.— William  Shaw,  Esq.  of  the  Bombay 
military  establishment,  to  Frances  Catherine, 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Ryther  Poppie- 
well  Steer,  Esq.  of  Bawtry,  Yorkshire. — 
At  York,  William  Oldfield,  Esq.  to  Miss  Ann 
Tamer  Wilson,  daughter  of  Alderman  Wilson, 
of  York. — At  VVoodhurv,  Captain  Alexander 
Radford  Hughes,  of  the  Madras  military 
establishment,  to  Miss  Jane  Huckell  Lee, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Huckell  Lee,  Esq.  of 
Ebford  Barton,  near  Exeter. — Captain  Pulte- 
ney  Malcolm,  R.N.  to  Miss  Elphinstone, 
daughter  of  the  lion.  William  Fullurton 
Elphinstone. — Abiathar  Hawes,  Esq.  captain 
in  the  £lst  light  dragoons,  to  Mary-Anne, 
daughter  of  William  Borrowdaile,  Esq.  of 
Feuchurch-street. — At  Prospect,  Lota,  near 
Cork,  the  seat  of  Robert  Burke,  Esq.  John 
Galkvey  Rouan,  Esq.  xM.D.  to  Miss  Burke, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mac- Walter  Burke,  Esq. 
of  Corroughnaholoa,  in  the  county  of  Tippe- 
rary.— Mr.  Randal,  hop-factor,  to  Miss  Pas- 
more, of  Basinghall-street. — At  Perranzabu- 
loe,in  Cornwall,  William  Peter,  Esq.  of  Lin- 
coln’s-jnn,  London,  son  of  Henry  Peter,  of 
Harlyn,  Esq.  to  Frances,  the  daughter  and 
only  child  of  John  Thomas,  of  Chiverton, 
Esq.  vice-warden  of  the  Stannaries  of  Corn- 
wall—Henry  Jackson,  Esq.  of  Leadenhail- 
strcet,  to  Mary-Ann,  daughter  of  Mr.  George 
Poole,  of  Sergeants'-inn. — At  Maidstone, 
William  Scudamore,  Esq.  of  that  place,  to 
M iss  Davies,  of  Mortlake,  Surrey. — Captain 
R.  Robinson,  of  the  Royal  West  London 
militia,  to  Miss  Forster,  daughter  of  Robert 
Forster,  Esq.  of  Ttirnham-grecn. — Edward 
Lloyd  Sanders,  Esq.  banker,  to  Miss  Andrew, 
daughter  oft  lie  late  P,ev.  Archdeacon  Andrew. 
—Captain  Prescott,  of  the  5thdragoon  guards, 
to  Miss  Mary  Falkiner. — James  Brabazon 
Urmston,  Esq.  of  Chigwell,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Hanson,  Esq.  of  Rnssell- 
square. — Samuel  Welchman,  Esq.  of  Starn- 
ferd-street,  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  late 
Edward  Gordon,  Esq.  ol  Bromley,  Middlesex. 
— At  Liverpool,  Mr.  Saxoni,  of  the  Olympic 
Circus,  to  Miss  Cabanel,  formerly  of  the  same 
place. — At  Wanstead-house,  Essex, his  Serene 
Highness  the  Prince  deConde,  to  her  Serene 
Highness  the  Princess  Dowager  de  Monaco. 
— At  Maghera,  John  M'llmaill,  aged  97,  to 
the  widow  M'Inespey,  aged  89.  The  bride- 
groom iias  been  four  limes  married,  and  the 
bride  six  times!  — In  Longford,  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  George  Bourke,  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Mayo,  to  Miss  Webster,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Webster,  Esq. — Joseph  Smith,  Esq. 
of  Burton  Grange,  near  Boronghbridge,  to 
Miss  Morley,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
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T ATELY,  in  King-street,  Cheapside,  G. 
""“^.Slack,  Esq.  aged  71.- — In  Cambcrwefi- 
jrove,  Mrs,  A'yrey,  ag;:d77. — In  White  L\  on- 


Morley,  Esq.  of  Dishforth. — The  Rev,  Josbm 
Hird,  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and. 
rector  of  Monxton,  to  Miss  Sophia  Locktxn*, 
late  of  Clanvillc,  Hants. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Brown,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Jana 
Taylor,  Esq.  Prestonpans  — At  Dublin,  Cap- 
tain Duff,  of  the  third  regiment  of  foot  guards, 
to  Mary,  daughter  and  co-heiress  ofthe  law 
William  Finlay,  Esq.  of  Ginnetts,  in  the 
county  of  Meath. — Francis  Hare  Naylor, 
Esq.  of  Welbeck-street,  to  Maria  Meaiey, 
widow  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Ridgeway  Mea- 
iey, late  of  the  Madras  establishment. — - 
George  Wigley  Perrott,  of  Craycome-tiouse, 
Worcester,  Esq.  and  captain  in  the  Hurd 
(king’s  own)  dragoons,  to  Miss  Yates,  only 
daughter  of  Joseph  Yates,  of  Peel-hall,  Lan- 
caster, Esq. — Joseph  Duckhatn,  Esq.  of  Wal- 
ling-street, to  Mtss  Horton,  of  Highbury. — 
At  Dublin,  Hush  Cathcart,  Esq.  heir  of  Sir 
Andrew  Calhcart,  Bart,  ro  Caroline,  daughter 
ofConway  Heatly,  Esq.  grand-niece  of  John, 
Duke  of  Argvle,  and  cousin  to  the  tala 
Duchess  of  Richmond. — Air.  James  Vin- 
cent, of  Kingsland-road,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Chancellor,  of  the  same  place. — The  Rev. 
W.  Burrows,  M.  A.  to  Miss  Stock,  daughter 
of  the  Bishop  of  Killala. — The  Rev.  K. 
Neale  Vausiltart,  son  of  G.  Vansittart,  Esu. 
M.  P.  for  Berks,  to  Miss  Ann  Spooner, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Spooner,  Esq.  of  Elindan, 
Warwick. — Michael  Beach  Hicks,  Esq.  sod 
of  M.  Hicks  Beach,, Esq.  M.B.  of  William's 
Park,  Gloucestershire,  to  Caroline  Jaw, 
daughterot  William  Mount,  Esq.  of  Wasing- 
house,  Berks. —The  Rev.  Henry  Hervey 
Baber,  ofthe  British  Museum,  to  Miss  Smith, 
daughter  of  Harry  Smith,  Esq.  PentoR  ville. 
— Mr.  Keating,  of  the  Strand,  goldsmith,  to 
Miss  Brooks,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Brooks, Esq.  Hern-hill, Surrey. — John  Moore, 
Esq.  of  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  to  Miss  lies, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Isles,  Esq.  of  St.  Joim- 
street. — Butter  Thompson  Claxton,  Esq.  sots 
of  Robert  Claxton,  Esq.  of  Bristol,  to  Mins 
Lucv  Shuckburgh  Anderdon,  only  daughter 
ot  John  Proctor  Anderdon,  Esq.  of  X e w- 
street.  Spring-gardens. — EBenezer  Gaifdner, 
Esq.  of  Cannon-street,  to  Harriet,  daughter 
of  the  late  Thomas  Meredith,  Esq.  oi  Cal- 
cutta.— Thomas  Bramall,  Esq.  of  Lichfield, 
to  Miss  Sophia  llnbins,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Robins,  of  Warwick-street,  Golden-square. 
— John  Morhough,  of  Cork,  Esq.  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Francis  Plowdeu,  Esq.  hamster- 
at-luw. — Charles  BotniPr,  Esq.  ot  Spalding, 
to  Ann,  daughter  of  J.  G.  llaithrop.  Esq, 
of  Gosberton,  Lincoln. 
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street,  Peitton.  *'  Ic,  at  the  advanced  ageofUT, 
Mrs.  Esther  Jones,  many  vwars  an  inhabitant 
of  Islington* — The  Hoc.  Airs.  WOodgate,  w;:«. 
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of  Henry  Woodgate,  Esq.  of  Spring-grove, 
Kent. — At  Clifton,  of  a dropsy  in  the  chest, 
Thomas  Beddocs,  M.D. — Thomas  Clee;  at 
the  advanced  age  of  104 years,  he  hud  spent 
the  early  partof  bis  lifers  a gardener.  This 
mail  was  a native  of  Herefordshire,  hilt  t>f 
late  years  resided  at  Mitcham,  in  Surrey ; 
he  retained  his  faculties  till  the  last  moment, 
and  lived  during  four  reigns. — At  Leices- 
ter. in  her  9?th  year,  Mrs.  Farmer,  mother 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Farmer,  master  of  Ema- 
nuel College,  Cambridge,  and  of  I lie  lion. 
Airs,  Byron.  She  retained  her  faculties  un- 
til the  last  moment,  usually  read  without  spec- 
tacles, and  attended  to  her  domestic  concerns 
until  within  a short  period  of  her  death,— 
In  Well-street,  Mrs.  Frances  Hunt,  only  sur- 
viving daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Hunt.  Her  life  was  terminated  by  the  acci- 
dent of  her  dress  catching  fire. — In  Upper 
Wimpole-street,  William  Boyce,  Esq.  late, 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  16th  light  dragoons. 
— At  Nith  Bank,  near  Dumfries,  Mrs.  Mut- 
.ray,  of  Belridding,  mother  of  the  first  Coun- 
tess Lockhart. — At  St.  John’s,  Wakefield, 
David  Parkhill,  Esq.  aged  TO,  formerly  cap- 
tain in  the  12th  regiment  of  foot,  and  lather 
to  the  late  Lieutenant-colonel  Parkhill, of  the 
35th.  Captain  Parkhill  attended  his  regi- 
ment to  Germany  in  the  year  1757,  and  lost 
a leg  at  the  battle  of  Almden. — The  Right 
Han.  the  Countess  of  Dnndonald  — In  Ire- 
land, at  his  scar  at  Bellmont,  on  the  SJaney, 
near  Wexford,  John  Lyster,  Esq.  a respect- 
able magistrate  for  that  county.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  endowments;  and; 
as  an  anmteur  comedian,  had  probably  no 
rival,  particularly  in  the  character  of Falituff, 
■which  he  was  performing  at  the  Kilkenny 
theatre  in  November  last,  when  he  was  at- 
tacked with  the  disorder  that  proved  fatal  to 
his  existence. — At  Spalding,  Lincolnshire,  in 
her  76th  year,  Mrs.  Gresham  Dinham,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  John  Dinham,  many  years  minis- 
ter of  that  place. — Suddenly,  whilst  sitting  in 
his  chair,  Air.  Potter,  formerly  groom  to  Sir 
Charles  Bunbury,  Bart,  of  Great  Barton,  Suf- 
folk.— At  Ballynahymore,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  Ambrose  Mandeville,  Esq.  one  of 
his  majesty’s  justices  ©f  the  peace  for  that 
county. — In  Glassuevin,  near  Dublin,  Lieu- 
tenant-general Barber  ; and  the  week  after 
his  only  sister,  Miss  Barber. — In  the  -ilstyear 
of  his  age,  the  Rev.  II.  Dawson,  of  Babergh- 
place,  Great  Waldingfield,  Suffolk. — At  Tux- 
ford,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  P.ichard 
Berks,  Esq.  late  adjutant  in  the  Nottingham- 
shire regiment  of  militia.  He  served  as  lieu- 
tenant of  marines  at  the  taking  of  Quebec, 
under  General  Wolfe. — At  his  residence  near 
Birmingham,  John  Ireland,  Esq.  author  of 
the  Graphic  Illustrations  of  Hogarth,  and  of 
some  other  admired  productions. — At  North- 
allerton, Charles  Gale,  Esq.  son  of  the  late 
Roger  Gale,  Esq.  of  that  place. — AtKnares- 
borough,  age d Si,  Airs.  Broadbelt,  wife  of 


Air.  Broadbelt,  printer,  of  tbit  place.  Shf 
has  bequeathed,  by  will,  the  sum  of  lul. 
a-year,  for  ever,  to  the  charity-school  in 
Knaresborough ; . and  151.  a-year,  for  ever, 
to  theyharity-school  in  Hartwith,  near  Rip- 
ley.— In  the  prime  of  life,,  the  Rev.  Air.  Jer- 
voise,  second  son  of  tire  Rev.  Tristram  Hud- 
dlestone  .Tervoise,  of  Britford-llouse,  Salis- 
bury, and  brother  of  Colonel  Jervoise,  of  the 
North  Hants  militia. — Thomas  Cqnqison.Esq. 
of  Ilopton  Wafers,  near  Cleobury.  He 
served  the  office  of  high  sheritFfor  the  county 
of  Salop  a . few  years  ago. — Of  an  apoplectic 
fit,  AJiss  Alitcbfcll,  daughter  of  Thomas  Alit- 
chell,  Esq.  of  Tyiro,  and  sitter  of  Commo- 
dore Alitchcll. — John  Knight,  Esq.  of  Lud- 
low.— Aged  70,  John  Dymock  Griffith,  Esq. 
ofBirminghain-lieath.— At  Melton  Alowbray, 
aged  91,  Airs.  Reeve,  relidtof  William  Reeve, 
Esq.  and  grandmother  of  the  late  Earl  of  Har- 
borough.— At  Bath,  Air.  Knowles;  of  Para- 
dise, near  Painswick. — In  Hammoitd’s-court, 
Alincing-lane,  Air.  Lawrence  Taylor. — At 
Cliftdn,  Oifordshire,  Air.  R.  Slatter,  one  of 
the  printers  arid  proprietors  of  the  Oxford 
Herald. — -In  her  81st  year,  Airs.  Fidoe,  wi^ 
dow  of  the  late  Air,  AVilliatti  Fidoe,  Aliddle 
Temple.— At  Twickenham,  Richard  Dutton; 
Esq.  aged  81. — -At  Tippingtoa-house,  Tlios; 
Smith,  Esq.  proprietor  of  very  extensive  iron 
and  coal  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Dudley. — - 
Suddenly,  at  Alanchestir,  Air.  Smith,  of 
Chaddock-hall,  near  Alanchester.  He  had 
been  on  the  Exchange  at  that  place  transact- 
ing business,  in  perfect  health;  at  twelve 
o’clock  ; and  on  returning  to  his  warehouse 
was  seised  with  ail  apoplectic  fir;  and  expired 
before  one  o’clock.— In  Blandford-street; 
Robert  Coningliam,  Esq.  late  of  London- 
derry, in  Ireland;—  At  Studley  Castle,  War- 
wickshire, Philip  Lytlleton,  Esq.  in  his  80th 
year.— At  Johnstown,  in  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, after  a few  days’  illness,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Gerald, relict  of  the  late  Stephen  Fitz- 
Gerald, of  the  Queen’s  County,  Esq. — At 
Lawrenny-hall,  Pembrokeshire,  Hugh  Bar- 
low,  Esq.  many  years  representative  in  Par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Pembroke. — At 
Newtown,  King’s  County,  Sir  Alicliael Smith, 
Bart,  late  master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland,  and 
many  years  a baron  in  the  court  of  Exche- 
quer. By  Sir  Alichael's  death,  a pension  of 
2,5001.  which  he  enjoyed  as  a retired  judge, 
ceases.  Sir  Michael  was,  in  early  life,  the 
intimate  friend  of  the  present  Dr.  Duigerlau. 
They  married  the  two  Alisses  Cusack,  Ro- 
man catholic  ladies  of  great  respectability; 
who  were  co-heiresses  of  considerable  for- 
tune. Airs.  Duigcnan  had  no  family  ; but 
Sir  AJiehael  Smith’s  lady  left  a son  and 
daughter  ; the  present  Baron  Smith,  and  the 
late  Mrs.  Burrowes,  wile  of  William  Bur- 
rowes,  Esq.  of  Dublin. — [a  York,  aged  78; 
Richard  Aletcalfc,  Esq.  an  alderman  oflhat 
corporation-  He  served  the  office  of  sheriff 
in  1787,  and  that  of  lord  mayor  in  1795* 
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Awed  52,  Mr.  John  Cookson,  of  Leeds,  one 
of  the  common  council  of  that  borough. — At 
Langtoff,  aged.  99  vears,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Atkinson,  vicar  of  Reighton,  and  minister  of 
the  perpetual  curacies  of  Sledmere  and 
Fijey,  in  the  county  of  York.  He  preached, 
and  baptised  a child,  on  the  day  before  his 
death,  in  his  usual  health  and  spirits — At 
Teihpsfofd,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  the  52d 
year  ot  his  age,  Richard  Newman  Harding 
Newman,  Esq.  ol  Nelmes,  near  Romford, 
in  Essex,  well  known  in  the  sporting 
and  agricultural  world. — Mr.  Hamilton,  of 
\\  ilsted-street,  Somerstown,  schoolmaster. — 
Mrs.  Day,  widow  of  Daniel  Day,  Esq.  of 
Nin.'sworth,  Gloucestershire  ; in  consequence 
ofa  lull  on  the  ice  the  preceding  Friday. — At 
the  advanced  age  of  102,  Mrs  Diana  Kocs, 
of  Abergelly,  near  Carmarthen. — At  Win- 
gate Grange,  aged  J06,  Mr.  Thomas  Wat- 
son, fanner.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  the 
last. 

Dee.  24,  1803.  At  his  house,  at  Clifton, 
Thomas  Buddies,  M.  D. 

27.  At  Grant:',  Orkney,  James  Watson, 
Esq.  factor  for  the  Right  lion.  Lord  Dun- 
das. 

Jin.  2,  1809.  At  A mhleside,  Westmore- 
land, Lieutenant  Janies  Stuart,  of  the  88  h 
foot,  son  ot  the  late  Lteutenant-gcneral 
James  Stewart, 

7.  Aged  69,  Ralph  Ferry.  Esq.  of 
Thorpe.  On  his  return  from  Sunderland, 
through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  lost 
Ins  road,  got  among  a quality  of  drifted 
snow,  where  he  perished,  and  was  not 
found  until  the  next  morning. 

11.  At  Guildford,  in  his  G8;h  year, 
James  Vincent,  Esq.  He  was  father  of  the 
corporation  of  that  borough,  and  had  three 
times  served  the  oflice  of  mayor. 

13.  At  Shgo,  Andrew  Hume,  sen.  Esq. 
merchant. 

15.  On  Denmarh-hill,  Camberwell,  a 
martyr  to  sickness  for  the  last  20  years  of 
her  life,  Miss  Routh,  aged  36,  daughter  of 
the  late  Richard  Routh,  Esq.  chief  justice, 
&c.  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland. — At 
Hexham,  aged  57,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming, 
M.  A.  curate  of  Hexham,  and  master  of 
the  free  grammar  school  a’  Iluydon-bndge. 

18.  At  Coathamhall,  Garth,  near  Dar- 
lington, in  Ins  48th  year.  Mr.  Thomas  Port- 
house,  inventor  of  the  valuable  machines  for 
he.  kliug  and  spinning  of  flax  and  hemp.— 
John  Gray,  eldest  son  ol  Ram  Gray,  Esq. 
sherilf-substitute  of  Dumbartonshire. 

20.  At  Plumstead,  Kent,  aged  62  years, 
Mr.  Edmund  Audersley. 

21.  At  Portswood,  near  Southampton, 
Lieutenant-general  Hibbcrt,  formerly  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  East  India  company’s 
forces  in  Bengal. 

22.  On  board  the  Mary  transport,  on  his 
passage  home  from  Corunna,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Michael  Syrnes,  of  his  majesty’s 
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76th  regiment,  in  consequence  of  extraor- 
dinary fatigue  and  exertions  in  the  Spanish 
campaign.  He  was  a man  whose  civil  and 
military  virtues  and  accomplishments  were' 
equally  the  objects  of  admiration.  He  pos- 
sessed the  highest  capacity  for  science,  with 
the  most  shining  talents  for  action,  and  was 
not  less  endowed  with  tile  amiable  qualities 
which  embellish  private  life.  He  was  twice 
ambassador  to  lire  court  of  Ava,  and  pub- 
lished an  interesting  account  of  his  first  em- 
bassy ; which  gained  him  distinguished  re- 
putation, as  a diplomatic  and  literary  cha- 
racter. On  the  way  from  Portsmouth  to 
Rochester,  the  funeral  procession  was  fol- 
lowed by  a long  train  of  relations  and 
friends.  The  church  and  church-yard  of 
St.  Margaret,  Rochester,  were  crowded 
with  thp  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Chatham  ; 
and  a most  impressive  and  appropriate  ser- 
mon was  delivered  on  the  occasion,  by  the 
Rev.  Air.  Menzies,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
his  majesty  : Ins  text  was  taken  from  the 
1st  chapter  of  Job,  21st  verse. — At  Chester- 
field, Charles  Kinder,  Esq.  in  his  74th 
year. — In  Alheniarle-street,  Lieutenant-co- 
lonel Bothwell,  late  of  the  2d  or  R.  N.  B. 
dragoons. — Mrs.  Hughes,  wife  of  Thomas 
Hughes,  Esq.  of  Gower-street,  Bed  ford- 
square. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Heivey,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  Hervey,  and  co-heiress  of 
Sir  Pyticent  Chemocke,  Bart. — At  Ken- 
niugton,  aged  72,  Dr.  John  Andrews;  a 
geiftleman  well  known  to  the  literary  world 
as  an  historian,  foe. 

23.  At  Gosport,  Air.  Edward  Brown, 
late  of  CicrkenweJ!  and  Black  heath. — Mrs. 
Baskcrvjlle,  lady  of  Colonel  Baskervillt,  of 
Poulton-house,  near  KJarlboroogh. — At 
Mail  borough-house,  Westbn,  near  Bath, 
Airs.  Browne,-  widow  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Browne,  late  dean  of  Elphin.  She  had 
been  di  priced  of  the  use  of  her  limbs  for 
near  twelve  years. — Aged  70  years,  Benja- 
min Frend,  Esq.  of  Boskell,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  alderman  of  Limerick. — At 
Lawrenny  Hall,  Pembrokeshire,  in  theSOih 
year  of  lus  age,  Hugh  Barlow,  Esq.  AI.  P. 
He  represented  the  boroughs  of  Pembroke, 
Tenby,  and  Wiston,  upwards  of  Sircars, 
having  been  elected  seven  sessions  to  serve 
in  parliament. — At  Great  Lodge,  near  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  Air.  James  Stephens,  bro- 
ther of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stephens,  of  De- 
vonshire-place. — Mrs.  Cuddmgton,  wife  of 
Air.  Cuddmgton,  who  keeps  the  subscription 
house,  called  Boodle's,  in  St.  Jaracs’s-street. 
— Air.  Edward  Beetliam;  many  years  an 
inhabitant  of  Fleet-street,  and  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  EagleF.reand  Life  Insurance 
office. 

24.  At  Brompton,  the  wife  of  John 
Temple,  Esq.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Captain  Boger,  of  the_  navy. — In  Argyle- 
street,  Lady  Lmnm,  relict  of  Sir  Francis 
Lumin,  Bart,  of  Luiunivilie,  in  Ireland.  Shs 
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■was  daughter  and  coheiress  of  I.ord  Chief 
Justice  Foster,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
and  sisttr  to  the  present  Irish  Chancellor  of 
the  Ilvcherjticr. — Richard  Chambers,  E-q. 
rtf  Whitborne-court,  Herefordshire,  aged 
61,/—  In  his  00th  year,  William  Milward, 
Esq.  ofHoddesden,  Herts. 

25.  In  Upper  Norton-street,  the  widow 
of  the  bite  Mr.  Serjeant  Adair. — William 
Montague,  Esq.  of  the  Grove,  Camberwell, 
aged  83,  late  principal  clerk  to  the  chamber- 
lain of  London  ; which  situation  he  relin- 
quished some  time  since,  after  having  per- 
formed its  duties  near  forty  years. 

26.  In  Charlotte-street,  Bloomsbury, 
Gilbert  Galhin,  Esq.  of  the  island  of  Sr. 
Vincent. — At  Richmond,  Surrey,  the  Vis- 
countess de  Cambis. — At  Rangier  Bark, 
Hants,  aged  67,  Thomas  Limbrey  Sclattr 
Matthew,  F.sq.  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the 
county.' — lit  Great  Russell  stieef,  Beriford- 
square,  Mrs.  Jortin,  relict  of  the  late  Roger 
Jortin,  Esq.  of  Cbancery-Iarie,  and  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Maty,  ol  the  Bri- 
tish Museum. — At  Beckenham,  Kent,  G.  W. 
Dickes,  Esq.  secretary  to  his  grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  one  of  the 
principal  registrars  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  Canterbury. 

27.  At  Great  Barton,  Suffolk,  Frances, 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Phillips,  Esq.  of 
Pall  Mall,  London. — At  Barnstaple,  Henry 
Gribble,  Esq.  banker  aud  merchant,  of  that 
place. — }Ir.  Joseph  Case,  of  Huggin-lane, 
Wood-street,  aged  68. — At  Plymouth  dock, 
after  returning  from  Spain,'  Major  Archibald 
Argylc  Campbell,  42d  royal  highlanders. 

23.  At  Eythorn,  in  Kent,  the  Rev.  Phil- 
lip Papillon,  rector  of  that  parish,  and  vicar 
of  Tunbridge. — In  Camden-place,  Bath, 
aged  60,  Mrs.  Hill,  relict  of  Rowley  Hill, 
Esq.  of  .Mount  Hill,  county  Armagh,  Ire- 
land.— In  the  81st  year  of  ins  age,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Powlett,  late  rector  of  St.  Martin’s, 
near  Looe,  in  Cornwall. — In  consequence  of 
the  bursting  of  a blood  vessel,  after  lan- 
guishing some  tune,  Mr.  Bailey  Brett,  of 
Westbroiuwicb,  Staffordshire  ; a proprietor 
of  coal  mines  in  that  place  and  Tipton. — At 
Plymouth,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age,  Lieu- 
tenant Parkins,  of  the  tirst  West  York  militia. 

29.  Miss  Langham,  sister  of  Sir  W. 
Laugh  am,  Buris — At  bis  huu»e  in  Hill-street, 
Dr.  John  Hunter,  F.  R.  S.  physician  extraor- 
dinary to  the  Prince  of  Wales.— Mr.  James 
Sawyer,  dairyman,  of  Park-street,  Grosve- 
ror-square. — In  consequence  of  the  fire  in  St. 
James's  Palace,  William  Cox,  Esq.  one  of 
his  majesty’s  pages.  His  apartments  com- 
municated to  the  king’s  back  stairs,  where 
it  seems  probable  (from  the  evidence  before 
the  coroner’s  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  young  woman  who  was  burnt) 
that  the  fire  broke  out  ; and,  although  on 
tin  ground-floor,  the  flames  being  impelled  by 
the  wind  in  that  direction,  they  were  almost 
Ike  first  consumed.  la  endfavoBring  to  £»?« 


some  property,  which  however  was  effected 
in  a very  slight  degree,  lie  had  two  narrow 
escapes  for  his  life.  11ns,  combined  with 
his  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  wife  mid 
daughters,  so  affected  his  nervous  system, 
as  to  occasion  his  death  in  about  a week 
afler  the  fatal  catastrophe. 

30.  Lieutenant  William  Columbus  Youngs, 
of  the  21lh  regiment  of  dragoons.  Thispio- 
inising  officer  was  only  32  years  of  age.  lie 
served  13  years  in  India,  and  was  danger- 
ously wounded  at  the  battle  of  Delhi,  under 
Lord  lake. — Mr.  Chiuming,  a French  officer, 
aged  42,  who  had  been  on  parole  at  Mont- 
gomery nearly  four  years, — Richard  Stone- 
htwer.  Esq.  auditor  of  the  excise,  aged  81. 
This  gentleman  was  private  secretary  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  while  his  grace  was  first 
lorchof  the  treasury,  and  through  that  pow- 
erful patronage  procured  the  appointment. 

- — Mr.  Thomas  Ockl'ord,  landlord  of  the 
Half- moon, in  llalf-moon-street,  Bishopsgate- 
street.— At  Arundel,  Mrs.  Swinburne,  relict 
of  the  late  Henry  Swinburne,  Esq.  of 
llamsterly,  county  of  Durham. — At  Shaftes- 
bury, Mr.  James  Atchison. — At  Kennington, 
Miss  Maria  Meyricke. — At  Haslar  hospital, 
Gosport,  Lieutenant  Joseph  Nunn,  of  the 
26th  (or  Cameronian)  regiment,  in  conse- 
quence of  a wound  which  he  received  ia  the 
battle  of  Corunna. 

31.  The  Rev.  James  Dcvie,  B.  D.  vicar 
of  Stanground  with  Fared,  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdon,  and  formerly  fellow  of  Ema- 
nuel college,  B.A.  17*1-1,  M,A.  1748,  B.D. 
1735. 

Feb.  1.  Mr.  John  Mason,  attorney,  of 
Colchester. — Mr.  Thomas  Price,  Bedford- 
court,  near  Covent  Garden.— In  Vine-street, 
Piccadilly,  Mrs. Thompson,  wife  ol' Joseph 
Thompson,  Esq.  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Richard  Troyhridge,  Esq. — Mrs.  T.  Ran- 
dolph, in  the  65th  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
sister  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  to  the 
Rev.  Mr,  Randolph,  minister  of  Wimbledon, 
and  only  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Randolph.  D. D.  archdeacon  ol  Oxford,  aud 
president  of  Corpus  Christi  college  —Mr, 
John  Moule,  Lamb’s  Conduit-street,  solici- 
tor.— At  Plymouth,  of  his  wounds  received 
ill  Spain,  Major  Crigan,  of  the  81st  regi- 
ment.— At  his  house  at  Hammersmith,  Simon 

I.tsage,  Esq.  aged  81. 

2.  Mrs.  Catherine  Tomlins,  widow,  of 
Queen-street,  Brompton,  aged  77.— At  Ply. 
mouth.  Ensign  Ilall,  of  the  38th  regiment. 

3.  In  Cliavles-street,  Berkeley-square,  L, 
Dundas  Campbell,  Esq.  author  of  several 
publications  of  merit.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  walks  of  literature,  or  of  politics,  in 
which  the  variety  and  versatility  of  his  ta- 
lents did  not  enable  him  to  take  a lead. 
Circumstances,  however,  necessarily  confined 
his  pursuits  to  the  affairs  of  our  empire  in 
India  ; and  of  these  he  possessed  a 
and  philosophic  knowledge.  Air, 
person  who  set  or  foot,  in.  1789,  'l'ht  Asiatic 
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Annual  Register,  and  has  since  conducted 
it  with  great  ability  and  success.  To  that 
work  we  may  well  refer  for  IMr. C.’s  minute 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  our  Indian  affairs; 
which  has  been  still  further  recently  mani- 
fested in  hisSI rictureson  the  charges  recently 
brought  against  the  Marquis  Wellesley  in 
the  House  of  Commons.*  At  the  moment 
of  his  last  illness,  he  was  occupied  in  writing 
the  History  of  the  Administration  of  that 
distinguished  nobleman  in  India  ; and  the 
public  have  to  regret  that  Mr.C.  has  not 
lived  fully  to  complete  the  work.  Mr. 
Campbell’s  intellectual  endowments  could 
only  be  surpassed  by  tiiat  mildness  of  man- 
ners, and  amenity  of  disposition,  which 
gave  so  powerful  a charm  to  his  social  vir- 
tues in  ail  the  relations  and  habitudes  of 
private  Jife. — Mrs.  Dendy,  wife  of  Mr.  .Ri- 
chard Dendy,  of  Monument-yard. — About 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  house  of 
Surgeon  Blair,  Great  Kussell-street,  Blooms- 
bury, a remarkable  instance  of  sudden  death 
occurred.  An  apothecary  from  Hampstead, 
came  with  a patient,  Mr. Drown, of  that  vil- 
lage, and  after  the  consultation  retired  with 
Mr.  Blair  to  the  back  parlour.  In  two  mi- 
nutes, on  returning  to  their  patient  in  the 
study,  he  was  found  upon  the  door,  dying 
of  an  apoplexy,  and  expired  almost  imme- 
diately.— In  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  Ilenry 
Itaper,  Esq,  senior  alderman  of  York  : he 
served  the  office  of  lord  mayor  in  1765  and 
1782. — At  Bath,  the  lady  of  Rear-admiral 
Peyton. 

4.  In  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-sqtmre, 
Harry  Ilarmood,  Esq.  aged  70. 

5.  At  Doncaster,  aged  66,  Mr.  Charles 
Spencer,  late  of  York,  and  formerly  of  the 
Sheffield  theatre.. — In  Soutliampfon-street, 
Strand,  William  Burrows,  Esq.  eldest  son, 
hy  his  second  marriage,  of  the  late  Sir 
Kildare  Dixon  Burrows,  Bart,  of  Gilltown, 
County  of  Kildare,  Ireland,  and  nephew  to 
Joseph  Higginson,  Esq.  of  the  house  of  Bell 
and  Higginson,  in  this  city. — At  Edinburgh, 
Captain  James  Farqtiuraon,  of  the  royal 
navy. — Mi's.  Sarah  Price,  wife  of  Mr.  John 
Price,  jeweller  and  toyman.  Little  Aladdox- 
street. — At  Brighton,  Airs.  Peete,  widow  of 
ibe  late  llev.  Richard  Peete,  rector  of 
Cockayne,  Hatley. — In  the  53d  year  of  her 
age,  Mrs.  Schofield,  wife  of  Air.  Schofield, 
0?  .Tewin-street,  builder,  and  surveyor. — 
After  a few  hours  illness,  in  the  28th  year  of 
her  age,  Maria  Ann  Wolkihs,  the  wife  of 
Clarke  Watkins,  Esq.  of  Davcntry,  Korlli- 
amplonshire. 

6.  At  Battersea-fields,  Mrs.  Rowley,  wife 
of  Air.  Janies  Ro  wley. 

•fi.  At  Griinstborpe  Castle,  bis  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Ancaster  and  Kesteven,  Alarquis 
and  Earl  of  Lindsey: — The  dukedom  and 
nmrquisate  become  extinct ; but  the  earldom 
devolves  on  General  Albermarle  Bertie, 


■*  See  our  l.Iild  Vol.  p.  202. 
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member  for  Stamford. — The  personal  pro- 
perty of  the  late  Duke  of  Ancaster,  which 
exceeds  200,0001.  is  bequeathed  to  his  grand- 
son, Mr.  Colyeur,  the  heir  in  abeyance  of 
the  earldom  of  Portmorc. — The  dukedom  of 
Ancaster  is  the  seventh  dukedom  extinct 
within  thirty  years.  Those  of  Cleveland,  Bol- 
ton, Kingston,  Chandos,  Bridgwater,  and 
Alontagu,  have  all  become  extinct  since 
1775. — Thomas  Headeach,  Esq.  of  Theresa 
terrace,  Hammersmith  ; formerly  a partner 
in  the  house  of  Alessrs.  Wells  and  Fisher, 
Fleet-street. — InBuckingham-street,  Fitzroy- 
square,  Mr.  Philip  Sidney,  fourth  son  of 
.Tolm  Sidney,  Esq.  Hmiton,  Kent. — »At  Wul. 
worth,  aged  84,  Mr.  Stephen  Reynolds,  for- 
merly timber-merchant,  of  Broken-wharf, 
Upper  Tin  mes-street. — At  Upper  Holloway, 
near  Higligate,  aged  74,  William  Hooper, 
Esq. 

9.  At  Tyunycwm,  Samuel  Bravnn,  Esq. 
upwards  of  60  years  magistrate  for  the  comi- 
ty of  Radnor.— At  his  seat,  Henlow  Grange, 
Bedfordshire,  aged  69,  George  Edward’s, 
Esq  — The  lady  of  John  Kingston,  Esq. 

10.  At  the  Earl  of  Tankerville’s,  Walton, 
the  Right  lion.  Lady  Augusta  Bonnet. — 
James  Dawson,  Esq.  of  Jeffries-squat  e — 
Air.  Thomas  Reynolds,  of  Aldermanhurv. — 1 
Thomas  Ansell,  Esq.  Wantage,  Berks.— On 
the  Bank,  Higligate,  aged  64,  Air.  King, 
many  3 ears  master  of  a respectable  boarding 
school. 

11.  In  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  at  his 
lodgings  in  Half-AIoon-street,  the  Rev.  Philip 
Stanhope  Smelt,  AI.A.-ncphew  to  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  vicar  of  Aston-Abbots,  in  the 
county  of  Buckingham,  and  chaplain  ,in 
ordinary  to  hrs  majesty. — At  Bath,  Mrs. 
Wollaston,  widow  of  the  late  Wm.  Wollaston, 
Esq. — In  Pall-Mall,  the  Rev.  Robert  Phillips, 
A.M.  rector  of  Great  Wellpnliaui,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  vi  ar  of  Ixempstone,  in 
Norlolk,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. — At 
Aldgate,  Joseph  Wise,  Esq. — -Mr.  Fiat. css 
Aialder,  Cheapsidc. 

12.  At  Lmiohotise,  the  Rev.  George 
Williams,  Lecturer  of  Alhallows,  Lombard- 
street,  and  St.  Anne,  .Middlesex. 

13.  In  Finsbury-square,  the  wife  of 
Janies  Sims,  Al.D. — At  her  apartments  in  St. 
James’s  Palace,  Aliss  Beauclerk,  one  of  the 
maids  of  honour  to  her  majesty.  This  lady 
was  t tic  oldest  of  that  establishment. — At  lus 
house  in  St.  James's-place,  Lieutenaut-ger.e- 
ral  Alordauut,  aged  79. 

14.  Auer  a very  short  illness,  in  the  37th 
year  of  lus  age,  Clarke  -Watkins,  Esq.  of 
Daveutry,  K’oi  thamptonshire. 

15.  Air.  James  Smith  Barr,  the  translator 
of  Burton’s  Katural  History,  he. — Thomas 
Barrett,  Esq.ot  Stockwcli,  Surrey,  proprietor 
of  Vauxhall  Gardens. — Airs.  Gibbons,  wife 
of  Mr.  Gibbons,  of  Bucklersburv,  Cheapsidc. 
— After  a few  da\s  illness,  ar  his  house  at 
Islington,  Air.  Ambrose  Lanlcar. 
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At  Avignon,  Harrictte,  daughter  "of  An- 
thony Cell,  Esq.  of  the  Cloisters,  Westmin- 
ster Abbey. — At  Lisbon,  in  consequence  of 
the  wounds  lie  had  received  at  the  battle  of 
Vimeria.  ths  Cist  of  August,  Captain  Eustace, 
of  the  20th  dragoons,  son  of  the  late  Lieu- 
tenant-general Eustace. — At  the  battle  at 
Corunna,  in  the  2 2d  year  of  his  age,  Lieu- 
tenant Noble,  of  the  95th  rifle  "regiment, 
only  son  of  the  late  Alt.  Noble,  of  Wake- 
field, Yorkshire.  He  was  bravely  animating 
his  men  in. the  heat  of  the  battle,  when  he 
received  a shot  through  the  head  and  in- 
stantly expired. — At  Corunna,  of  a fever, 
occasioned  by  excessive  fatigue,  Captain  F. 
J.  Darby,  ot  the  10th  light  dragoons,  and 
nephew  to  S.r  John  Lade,  Bart. — Among  the 
brave  and  valuable  officers  which  our  country 
has  to  mourn,  and  whose  amiable  virtues 
endeared  them  to  their  brother  officers,  are 
Lieutenant-colonel  Napier,  of  the  92d,  and 
Major  Stanhope,  of  the  50th  regiment,  who 
fell  gloriously,  in  action  on  the  16th  of 
January.  Colonel  Napier  was  the  thud  son 
of  the  Hon.  General  Mark  Napier,  bro- 
ther to  the  late,  and  uncle  to  the  present 
Lord  Napier.  General  Anstruther,  whose 
death  was  recorded  in  our  last,  was  the  only 
son  of  Sir  ■ ■ ■ ■ — Anstruther,  of  Anstruther. 
He  married  Miss  Hamilton,  grandaughtor  of 
Lord  A.  Hamilton,  and  grand-niece  to  the 
present  duke. — Among  the  many  officers  who, 
during  the  late  expedition  to  Spain,  have  died 
in  their  country’s  service,  either  from  wounds, 
fatigue,  or  shipwreck,  lew  have  been  more 
deservedly  lamented  than  the  Hon.  Edward 
"Waldegruve,  of  the  7th  light  dragoons.  How 
highly  he  was  esteemed  by  his  superiors,  as 
a young  officer  of  much  promise,  the  follow- 
ing fact  sufficiently  evinces  : He  was  selected 
by  Lord  Paget  to  convey  a despatch  from 
Astorga  to  Sir  John  Moore  at  Salamanca, 
a distance  of  a hundred  and  forty  miles,  at 
a moment  when  it  was  thought  all  communi- 
cation was  cut  off  between  the  two  armies. 
This  difficult  and  dangerous  service  he  per- 
formed with  equal  zeal,  activity,  and  address, 
After  passing  three  nights  and  two  days  on 
horseback,  without  rest,  he  returned  safe 
tv  it  IT  h is  answer  to  head-quarters  at  Astorga. 
On  this,  the  cavalry  immediately  advanced, 
and  formed  a junction  with  Sir  J.  Moore. — 
Lieutenant  William  Saver,  late  of  the  9ist 
regiment.  He  died  on  board  a transport,  as 


he  was  returning  home  from  Spain.  lie  was 
a native  of  Sandwich. — Onboard  the  Reso- 
lution, on  his  passage' from  Corunna,  Captain 
Duncan  Campbell,  42d  royal  Highlanders, 
of  the  wounds  which  he  received  in  the  battle 
before  that  place  on  the  16th  uit. — Arthur 
Branthwayt,  Esq,  late  a caption  in  the  2d 
dragoon  guards,  son  of  the  late  Rev  Arthur 
Branthwayt,  of  Stiffkey,  in  Norfolk.  He 
was  on  board  the  Crescent  frigate,  lately  lost; 
off  the  coast  of  Jutland,  and  one  among  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  who  perished  on  that 
melancholy  occasion.  — At  funis,  Charles 
Tulin,  Lsq.  his  Swedish  majesty’s  agent  and 
consul-general  at  the  court  of  his  Excellency 
Ilamuda  Bashaw,  Bey  of  Tunis.  Mr.  Tulin 
had  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  filled  with 
credit  to  himself,  and  honour  to  his  country, 
the  above-mentioned  respectable  post ; and 
during  the  various  revolutions  which  have 
convulsed  Europe,  and  affected  Barbary, 
had,  from  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  and  lus 
prudentconduct,  been  able  to  keep  Ins  coun- 
try at  peace  with  the  regency  of  l'unis.  His 
anxiety  tor  thq  fate  ol  his  country  and  be- 
loved sovereign,  in  these  critical  times,  preyed 
very  deeply  upon  Ins,  mind,  and  assisted  in 
bringing  on  Ins  dissolution.  Air.  t'ulin  was, 
from  early  life,  possessed  of  a distinguished 
taste  for  the  line  arts,  and  had  made  some 
beautilul  sketches  of  a country  so  little 
known,  and  so  highly  interesting.  - At  New 
Providence,  Lieutenant  George  AJassey,  of 
the  7th  West  India  regiment;  and  Lieu- 
tenant James  Burke,  of  the  same  regiment. 
— On  Ins  passage  from  the  West  Indies,  Air. 
John  Hall,  surgeon  ot  the  royal  navy. — Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Robert  Honyiuun,  second  son 
of  Lord  Armadale.  He  served  as  a volun- 
teer during  the  whole  campaign  m Egyot, 
where  he  was  honoured  with  the  approbation 
of  .Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  and  acqmrecTthe 
esteem  and  friendship  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
Generals  Hope,  Spencer,  and  other  distin- 
guished officers.  At  the  attack  on  tile  Dutch 
lines,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he,  under 
Sir  David  Baird,  led  dn  the  93d  regiment, 
of  which  he  was  major,  and  was  severely 
wounded.  As  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  18tu 
regiment  of  foot,  he  lately  receis  ed  tile  thanks 
ot  the  commander  in  chief  ot  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  lor  Ins  active  services  111  suppressing 
a mutiny  of  the  black  troops  in  that  island, 
where  lie  has  since  lallen  a victim  to  tho 
fever  of  the  country,  at  the  age  of  27. 
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THE  sales  of  this  month  are  rather  of  less  extent  than  those  which  look  place  in  the  last; 
for  w hich  we  cannot  assign  any  real  or  particular  reason,  except  the  sugars  being  otherwise 
disposed  ot  than  by  the  hammer,  as  has  heretofore  been  usual.  These  forming  a prominent 
article,  ol  West  India  produce,  their  being  (as  we  may  say)  withdrawn  from  the  common 
coiime,  must  occasion  a great  chasm,  and  will  therefore,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the 
abovi  -mentioned  deficiency. — -We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  the  mercantile  part  of 
fiie  eenmiunity,  ;hat  a commercial  intercourse  lias  taken  place  between  the  Brazils  and  the 
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Spanish  settlements  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata;  from  which  incident,  that  trade  is  in  some  mea- 
suie  opened  to  us  aim  ; great  part  of  the  large  orders  completing  here,  for  the  former  ofthosa 
markets,  being  intended  for  that  country. — Cotton  wool  and  sugars  have  fallen  since  our  last ; 
and  are  likely  to  be  cheaper, 


Teh.  3.  1809. 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies 
do  hereby  declare,  that  they  will  put  up  to  sale,  at  their  present  September  and  ensuing 
March  sales,  besides  those  goods  already  declared,  the  undermentioned,  viz. 

Company’s  sugar. 6,400  bags. 

On  Friday,  the  3d  of  March  ; prompt  2d  June  following. 

Al.'O Presents,  White  piece  goods,  & c.  per  Union  and  United  Kingdom  • to  follow 

the  White  piece,  goods  per  prize  ship  Krond  Princess  Maria,  declared  for  Tuesday',  the 
7th  March,  1809  ; prompt  7th  July  following. 

Likewise— : — rCompany’s  cochineal .28  chests. 

To  follow  the  opium,  declared  for  Tuesday,  30th  March,  1809  ; prompt  28th  July  following. 
And  on  Wednesday,  April  5 ; prompt  7th  July  following. 

Company’s  China  raw  silk..., 600  bales,  more  or  less. 

Ditto Bengal  ditto 8(5.5  ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto. ....  .Organzine. , 70  ditto,  ditto. 

Privilege  and  private  trade  Bengal  raw  silk 143  ditto,  ditto. 

The  Court  also  gives  notice,  that  one  lot  of  China,  and  109  lots  of  Bengal  raw  silk,  which 
have  remained  in  the  Company’s  warehouses  more  than  three  years  from  the  day  of  sale, 
will  be  resold  on  the  above  5th  of  April,  unless  previously  cleared  and  taken  away. 

The  prompt  day  for  the  Company’s  pepper  is  postponed  from  the  7th  of  July  next,  until 
the  21st  of  that  month. 

'The  'buyers  are  desired  to  take  notice,  that  the  sale  of  cotton  wool,  which  stood  declared 
for  the  24th  instant,  is  postponed  until  Friday,  March  10;  on  which  day,  Friday,  March  10; 


prompt  26th  May  following; 

Privilege  cotton  wool,  per  Union 1,591  bales. 

private  trade  ditto. 39  ditto. 


SALES  OF  WEST  INDIA  PRODUCE. 

From  January  24th  to  January  27th. 

316  hogsheads,  61  casks,  584  bags  Plantation 

coffee from  83s.  Od.  to  107s.  6d.  per  cwt, 

1 ditto,  ditto  141s.  Od.  per  cwt. 

From  January  3 1st  to  'February  7th. 

168  hogsheads,  20  casks,  54  bags  Planta- 
tion. coffee. from  75s.  Od.  to  100s.  Od.  per  cwt.. 

10  bags  Jamaica  white  ginger 81.  per  cwt. 

23  bags  Jamaica  black  ginger  31.  8s.  per  cwt. 

From  February  7tli  to  Februan I 1 4th. 

17  hogsheads,  139  bags  Plantation  coffee. . from  80s  Od.  to  105s.  Od.  per  cwt. 
From  February  14th  to  February  21st. 

348  hogsheads,  26  casks,  444  bags  Plantation 

coffee  .. from  75s.  6d.  to  117s. Od.  per  cwt. 

Aysnige  ptic8  of  brown  or  Muscovado  sugar,  exclusive  of  the  duties  payable  thereon  : 


For  the  week  ending  Jan.  25,  was  50s.  ?Ld.  per  cwt. 
For  the  week  ending  Feb.  1,  was  5ls.  yid. 

For  the  week  ending  Feb.  8,  was  51s.  0£d. 
lor  the  week  ending  Feb.  15,  was  49s.  l|d. 


SALES  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCE. 

From  January  24th  to  February  7th. 

86  bags  cochineal. from  27s.  Od.  to 

From  February  7th  to  February  1 4th. 

557  Brazil  hides  tanned from  Is.  Id.  to 

945  bags  Brazil  rice  from  45s.  Od.  to 

41  ditto  . . '. 

From  February  14tk  to  February  21st. 

982  barrels  pot  ashes from  65s.  Od.  to 

195  barrels  pearl  ashes from  7ls.  6d.  to 


Sis.  Od.  per  lb. 

Is.  2d.  per  lb. 
53s.  Od.  per  cwt. 
30s.  Od.  per  cwt, 

83s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
82s.  6d.  per  cwt. 


H>fi  Current  Prices  of  Merchandize. 


A Imn,  English  • - ton  £ 22 

0 

Oto  23 

0 

0 

M ad d«r Roots,  Dutch  Crop,£wt.jf*6 

5 

0 

7 

s 

0 

Atmiseeds,  Alirant  - - cwt.  5 

15 

0 

6 

5 

0 

Mahogany,  Honduras  - It.  o 

4 

4 

0 

1 

9 

Ditto  oerman  - - - s 

12 

0 

3 

1* 

0 

Ditto  Jamaica  - - - - o 

I 

3 

0 

2 

0 

Ashes,  American  rot  - - - 3 

5 

0 

4 

4 

0 

Ditto  Hispaniola  - - - o 

t 

8 

0 

2 

3 

Ditto  I’curl  - . • 3 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

Molasses  - -----  cwt.  l 

18 

t> 

0 

0 

0 

Durilla,  Garthagena  - ...  3 
Ditto  i>ici!v  - - - - 3 

7 

0 

0 

3 

3 

4) 

5 

6 

0 

Oak  plank,  Pantzic,  ■>  , 

' 4 & 3 inch  ? load  1 J 

0 

0 

12 

0 

o 

Ditto  Tttieriffe  - - - 3 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

Oil,  Lucca  - 25  gal.  jar 

10 

0 

31 

0 

0 

Bark,  Oak  British,  45  cwt.  L.  33 

0 

0 

35 

10 

0 

Ditto  Spermaceti  - - ton  100 

0 

0 

105 

0 

« 

Ditto  Foreigu  - - - - 10 

15 

0 

13 

0 

0 

Ditto  Whale,  Greenland  S7 

0 

0 

SH 

0 

0 

Brandy,  Cogniac  - ...  gat.  I 

3 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Ditto  Southern  - 42 

0 

0 

43 

0 

ft 

Ditto  Spanish  ------  0 

19 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Ditto  Florence  - halfche€t  4 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

Camphire,  rciined  ...  lb.  0 

7 

3 

0 

7 

6 

Opium,  Turkey  - - - - lb.  2 

2 

0 

o 

5 

0 

Ditto  untenned  . - cat.  33 

5 

0 

34 

0 

0 

Orcliilla,  Canary  ...  ton  225 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

Cochineal,  garbled  - - - - lb.  1 

7 

0 

1 

11 

0 

Ditto  Cape  dc  Vcrd  - - 123 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

Ditto  East  Indian  - - - o 

4 

l 

0 

6 

0 

Ditto  Madeira  - - - - ioo 

0 

0 

1 18 

0 

0 

Coffee,  fine  ------  cwt.  5 

10 

0 

ti 

0 

0 

Pimento  ......  lb.  o 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Ditto  ordinary  ......  .3 

18 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Pitch,  American  ...  cwt.  0 

17 

0 

0 

18 

o 

Ditto  Mocha  in  Time  - - - 19 

15 

0 

20 

5 

0 

Ditto  Stockholm  - - - - i 

4 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Copperas,  Green  - - - - lb.  0 
Ditto  White  - - - - l 

6 

6 

0 

7 

0 

Ditto  Archangel  -----  i 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

19 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Quicksilver  .....  lb.  o 

4 

6 

0 

4 

7 

Cotton-wool,  Surinam  . - . 0 

* 

6 

0 

2 

101 

Raisins,  Bloom  ....  cwt.  5 

12 

0 

7 

0 

0 

ilitto  Jamaica  . . - 0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

b 

Ditto  Malaga  - - - - - 3 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

Ditto  Smyrna  . - . o 

1 

10 

0 

2 

1 

Ditto  Sun  - 3 

10 

0 

3 

1C 

0 

Ditto  Bourbon  - . . 0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

6 

Ditto  Muscadine  - - - - « 

5 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Ditto  Pemamhucca  - 0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

10 

Rice,  Carolina  ......  3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Ditto  East  Indian  - - 0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

10 

Ditto  East  Indian  - - - - i 

19 

0 

2 

15 

0 

Currants,  Zant  ....  cwt.  4 

10 

0 

4 

15 

0 

Rum,  Jamaica  ....  gal.  0 

5 

4 

0 

6 

s 

Deals,  Dantz.  Fir,  S in.  40  f.  piece  0 

0 

■0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  Leeward  I.  - . - - 0 

4 

3 

0 

•> 

1 

Ditto  t(  )6  - 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Saltpetre,  East  India  Rough  cwt.  3 

17 

0 

3 

18 

0 

Ditto  2 30  - 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  British  Helmed  - - 4 

5 

0 

4 

6 

T) 

Elephants’ Teeth  1.  2.  3.  cwt.  30 
Ditto  4.  5.  (i.  23 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

Shellac  h - --  --  --  - 5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Sim  mack,  Faro  - - - - i 

s 

0 

1 

12 

0 

Ditto  Scrivell  - - Hi 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

Ditto  Malaga  . . . . t 

8 

0 

I 

W 

0 

Tigs,  Turkey  3 

18 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Ditto  Sicily  * - - - j 

5 

c 

1 

6 

e 

Flax,  Riga tun  145 

0 

0 

146 

0 

0 

Ditto  Oporto  - - - - 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Ditto  Petersburg,  12  head  140 

0 

0 

143 

0 

0 

Silk,  Thrown,  Piedmont  - lb.  3 

4 

0 

3 

10 

0 

Eustick,  Jamaica  ...  ton  IS 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

Ditto  Rergarn  - - 3 

2 

0 

S 

8 

0 

Ditto  Cuba  - - - - 21 

10 

0 

23 

10 

0 

Silk,  Raw,  China,  3 Mos.  Sin • - 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Calls,  Turkey  .....  cwt.  5 

5 

0 

7 

7 

0 

Ditto  6 ditto  - . 1 

12 

0 

l 

19 

0 

Geneva,  Hollands  ...  gal.  1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Ditto  Bengal,  Sm.  Sk.  g.  - . 0 

18 

0 

1 

7 

6 

Ditto  English  ....  - 0 

7 

6 

0 

13 

6 

Ditto  Novi  - - - - e 

0 

o 

8 

0 

Ginger,  Jamaica,  White  cwt.  5 

0 

0 

11 

'5 

0 

Ditto  Organ zine  - - 1 

18 

0 

o 

5 

0 

Ditto  Black  - - 3 

5 

0 

3 

11 

0 

Sugar,  Jamaica  - - - C,  3 

14 

0 

4 

9 

0 

Ditto  Rnrhadoes  - - - - 4 

3 

0 

4 

8 

0 

Ditto  East  India  - - s 

8 

0 

4 

9 

0 

Ditto  Fast  Indian  ...  - 3 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Ditto  Lumps  - - - 5 

11 

0 

5 

17 

0 

Gum  Arabic,  'lurkoy  - - cwt.  ti 

0 

0 

12 

5 

0 

Ditto  Single  Loaves  - 5 

9 

0 

5 

18 

0 

Ditto  Seneca  - - - - 4 

18 

0 

5 

15 

0 

Ditto  Double  Ditto  lb.  0 

I 

4 

0 

1 

9 

Ditto  Saudi  ach  - - - 6 

0 

0 

8 

5 

0 

Tallow,  English  ....  cwt.  5 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  Tragacanth  - - 22 

10 

0 

24 

10 

0 

Ditto  Russia,  candle,  white  - 5 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  Mastic  - * - lb.  0 

5 

8 

0 

6 

0 

Ditto,  yellow  5 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hemp,  Riga  Rhine  - - ton  127 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto,  Buenos  Avres  ...  5 

12 

0 

5 

1.3 

0 

Ditto  Petersburg  clean  - - 1*26 

0 

0 

127 

0 

0 

lar,  Archangel  - - - - R.  a 

10 

0 

2 

12 

0 

Ditto  East  Indian  ....  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto,  Stockholm  - - . _ o 

15 

0 

o 

16 

0 

Hides,  English  ...  lb.  0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

5 

Ditto,  American  - - - - 2 

8 

0 

2 

10 

0 

Ditto  Buenos  Ayres  . . . o 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6* 

Tin  in  blocks  -----  cwt.  5 

18 

0 

Bo 

0 

0 

Ditto  Dutch  salted  ...  0 

0 

Si 

0 

0 

8 

Ditto,  Grain,  in  blocks  - - 7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  Spanish  -----  0 

0 

Iri 

0 

0 

8 

Turpentine,  American  - - - 1 

IS 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Indigo,  Caracc.  Flo.  Is  k 2d  - 0 

9 

6 

0 

10 

6 

Tobacco,  Mary!,  yellow  - lb.  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  East  Indian  Blue  k I’uvp.  0 

8 

6 

0 

10 

9 

Ditto,  Mid.  brown  - - - - 0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Ditto  Brazil  - - - * 0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

G 

Ditto,  Long  Leaf  - - - - 0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10$ 

lion,  Pig,  British,  - ton  7 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Tobacco,  V irg.  Y ork  River  lb.  0 

I 

9 

0 

2 

Ditto,  in  bars  ...  - Id 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Ditto,  James  River  - - . 0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

19 

Ditto  Swedish,  bars  - - - 23 

0 

0 

24 

10 

0 

Wax,  English  - - - - cwt.  15 

15 

0 

17 

10 

0 

Ditto  Norway  .....  24 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Ditto  Dantzic  - - - 15 

0 

o 

15' 

15 

0 

Ditto  Archangel  - - - - 25 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

Ditto  African  - - - q 

15 

0 

U 

0 

0 

Juniper  Berries,  German  cwt.  4 
Jliito  Italian  - - - 4 

12 

0 

4 

15 

0 

Ditto  American  - - 14 

15 

0 

15 

10 

0 

b 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Whale-fins,  Greenland  - ton  35 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

Lead  in  pigs  ....  fod.  43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  S.  Fishery  - - 20 

0 

0 

£2 

1C 

a 

Ditto  red  .....  ton  40 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

Wine,  Red  Port  - - - pipe  75 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

Ditto  white  ------  54 

0. 

0 

56 

0 

0 

Ditto  Lisbon  -----  *;*> 

0 

0 

95 

0 

o 

Lignum  Vitae,  American  . - 10 

10 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Ditto  Madeira  .....  74 

0 

0 

125 

0 

1) 

ilitto  Tortola  - - - 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  Calcavclla  - - 90 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Logwood,  Camp.  - - - is 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Ditto  sherry-  - - - butt  71 

0 

0 

105 

0 

o 

Ditto  Honduras  Chipt  - 16 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Ditto  Mountain  - - - - 65 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

Ditto  T'nclvipt  - 

Ditto  Jamaica  Chipt  - - 14 

uncertain 
10  0 16 

0 

0 

Ditto  Yidonia  - - - begs.  70 
Ditto  Claret  - - - - 44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

85 

95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  Lnchipt  - 

Madder  Roots,  Smyrna  - cut.  4 

uncertain 
12  0 5 

10 

0 

Tarn,  Mohair-  - - - lb.  0 

3 

c 

0 

9 

0 

PRICES  OP 

Canal , Dock,  Fire  Office,  1 Voter  Works,  and  Bren  cry  Shares,  Pc, 

21 st  February , 1809. 

London  Dock  Stock  1 18|I.  per  cent. 

West  India  ditto 1701.  per  cent. 

Last  India  ditto 1251.'  per  cent. 

Commercial  ditto '..1401.  per  cent. 

Grand  Junction  Canal  Shares  ....1331.  per  share. 

Grand  Surrey  ditto 601.  per  share.  ‘ 

Thames  and  Medway -ditto,  New  shares  1 01.  per  share  premium. 

Rennett  and  Avon  ditto. 41.  per  share  premium. 
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Prices  of  Corn. — State  of  the  Weather. 
GiobeFireandLifeAssuranctSbaresll3l.  per  cent. 

Albion  ditto 601.  per  share. 

Hope  ditto 18s.  per  share  premium. 

Eagle  ditto par. 

Atlas  ditto par. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  41.  percent,  premium. 

Kent  ditto 501.  per  share  premium. 

Rock  Lite  Assurance 4s.  to  5s.  per  share  premium. 

Commercial  Road  Stock  1141.  pc-r  cent. 

Loudon  Institution  ...  841.  per  share. 

Surrey  ditto 3‘2l.  per  share. 

East  Loudon  Water-works 461  per  share  premium. 

West  Middlesex  ditto 201.  per  share  premium. 

Vauxliall  Bridge par. 

Auction  Mart 30  guineas  per  share  premium. 

Golden  Lane  Brewery 801.  per  share. 

Lancaster  Canal 171.  per  share. 

At  the  Office  of  Messrs.  L.  WOLFE  and  Co.  No. 9,  Change-alley,  Cornhill. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN 
MARITIME  COUNTIES. 


fioin  February  4 to  February  11,  1809. 
INLAND  COUNTIES. 


Wheat 

% 

e 

Bari. 

Oats 

Bean-. 

Wheat 

Rye 

Bari. 

Oats 

Oeaas 

Essex 

89 

8 

53 

0 

44 

6 

37 

2 

>5 

0 

Middlesex 

92 

IP 

63 

8 

45 

0 

39 

4 

67 

5 

Kent 

88 

o 

59 

0 

44 

6 

36 

6 

50 

b 

Surrey 

96 

0 

.56 

0 

46 

8 

43 

0 

60 

0 

Sussex 

88 

10 

00 

0 

48 

6 

36 

8 

53 

0 

Hertford 

89 

10 

19 

0 

49 

8 

35 

6 

57 

0 

Suit'd  11; 

89 

7 

59 

6 

43 

6 

34 

51 

6 

Bedford 

83 

9 

60 

8 

43 

11 

36 

10 

58 

4 

Cambridge 

88 

u 

63 

6 

n 

6 

27 

2 

49 

8 

Huntingdon  90 

*0 

00 

0 

15 

4 

35 

HI 

63 

6 

Norfolk 

89 

7 

66 

0 

40 

3 

33 

6 

53 

0 

Northampt 

90 

0 

56 

0 

45 

10 

34 

7 

70 

a 

Lincoln 

94 

3 

69 

8 

46 

4 

30 

4 

63 

6 

Rutland 

92 

0 

60 

0 

48 

0 

33 

3 

64 

0 

York 

92 

4 

76 

0 

14 

33 

4 

64 

6 

Leicester 

91 

3 

50 

10 

48 

1 

32 

3 

65 

10 

Durham 

98 

11 

00 

0 

54? 

n 

32 

7 

00 

0 

Nottingham  94 

10 

67 

0 

52 

4 

34 

4 

63 

6 

Northumb. 

86 

8 

70 

0 

-n 

8 

29 

5 

00 

0 

Derby 

97 

8 

00 

0 

53 

3 

35 

0 

71 

4 

Cumberland  96 

2 

62 

0 

k~> 

3 

31 

10 

00 

0 

Statford 

99 

5 

00 

(1 

49 

i 

36 

tj 

75 

0 

Westmorl. 

98 

0 

70 

0 

45 

8 

37 

9 

00 

0 

Salop 

96 

5 

68 

4 

48 

7 

32 

0 

00 

O 

Lancaster 

103 

4 

00 

0 

45 

1 

35 

1 

68 

5 

Hereford 

86 

3 

48 

0 

41 

1 

33 

n 

60 

7 

Chester 

98 

2 

00 

0 

53 

10 

34 

11 

00 

0 

Worcester 

96 

9 

00 

0 

45 

10 

41 

7 

67 

6 

Gloucester 

98 

0 

00 

0 

49 

10 

00 

0 

77 

10 

Warwick 

94 

7 

00 

0 

53 

5 

37 

11 

75 

11 

Somerset 

90 

(J 

oo 

0 

3$ 

9 

33 

6 

60 

0 

Wilts 

84 

8 

00 

0 

44 

0 

39 

10 

76 

4 

Monmouth 

88 

b 

00 

0 

45 

b 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Berks 

88 

Hi 

00 

0 

16 

6 

40 

2 

65 

s 

Devon 

86 

8 

00 

0 

39 

6 

"26 

10 

00 

0 

Oxford 

91 

b 

00 

0 

43 

11 

38 

2 

62 

4 

Cornwall 

84 

6 

00 

0 

38 

8 

25 

9 

00 

0 

Bucks 

91 

4 

00 

0 

42 

? 

36 

IF 

65 

b 

Dorset 

90 

3 

00 

0 

46 

9 

3.3 

0 

65 

e 

"WALES. 

Hants 

90 

1 

00 

0 

19 

5 

39 

6 

74 

0 

NT.  Wales 

103 

4100 

0 

142 

4 

126 

8100 

0 

(S.  Wales 

87 

3 

00 

0 

[ 12 

0 

:-25 

no 

0 

VARIATIONS  OF  BAROMETER,  THERMOMETER,  &c. 

By  THOMAS  BLUNT,  No.  22,  Couniiill, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker  to  his  Majesty, 

At  Nine  o’Ciock,  A.  M. 


1802 

Baront\Ther. 

Wind. 

Obser. 

1809 

Barom 

Ther. 

Jan.  26 

29.12 

44 

SVV 

Rain 

Feb.  10 

29.30 

46 

27 

29.47 

43 

s 

Ditto 

1 1 

29. 1 5 

48 

28 

29.51 

45 

s 

Fair 

12 

28.85 

47 

29 

29.20 

47 

svv 

Rain 

13 

28.84 

46 

30 

29.35 

45 

s 

Ditto 

14 

29.35 

48 

31 

29.74 

47 

vv 

Fair 

15 

29.74 

49 

Feb.  1 

29.77 

48 

s 

Ditlo 

16 

29.88 

47 

2 

29.49 

47 

SE 

Ditto 

17 

29.69 

49 

3 

29.25 

46 

s 

Rain 

18 

29.85 

50 

4 

29.47 

44 

s 

Fair 

19 

29.84 

40 

5 

29.39 

46 

s 

It  ain 

20 

29.96 

44 

6 

29.46 

45 

wsw 

Fair 

21 

30.83 

41 

29.89 

40 

N 

Ditto 

22 

30.39 

38 

8 

29.71 

33 

NE 

Ditto 

23 

30.15 

37 

9 

29.42 

44 

E 

Rain 

24 

30.40 

43 

Wind. 

• S 

svv 

svv 

w 

w 

s 

ssw 

w 

sw 

w 

sw 

w 

NW 

NW 

SE 


Obscr. 

Rain 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Fair 

Rain 

Fair 

Ditto 

Rain 

Fair 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Joyce  Gold,  Printer,  Shoe-lane,  London. 
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EDWARD  F.  T.  FORTUNE,  Stock-Broker  and  General  Agent,  A'o.  13,  Cornhill 
N.B.  In  the  3 per  Cent.  Consols  the  highest  and  lowest  Price  of  each  Day  are  given  ; in  the  other  Stocks,  the  highest  only. 


THE 
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For  MARCH,  1809. 


[Embellished  with,  1,  a Portrait  of  Charles  Dirdin,  Esq.  and,  2,  a View  of 
Oswestry  Church,  Salop.] 
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We  have  received  an  admirably  well  written  letter,  signed  Probos,  respecting 
which,  had  the  observations  applied  more  generally  to  the  article  referred  to,  and 
the  consequences  of  its  subjects  on  society,  and  less  to  the  Editor,  we  should 
certainly  have  inserted  it.  These  strictures,  which  are  evidently  intended  as  pri- 
vate hints  to  us,  allude  to  some  of  the  sentiments  included  in  one  of  the  letters 
on  Prostitution,  published  in  our  Magazine  tor  November  last,  and  are,  we 
think,  very  ingenious  and  correct.  We  would,  therefore,  wish  to  intimate  to  our 
correspondent,  that  we  are  no  greater  admirers  of  the  German  school  of  morality, 
the  new-fangled  philosophy  which  comprises  a kind  of  sentimental  sensuality,  than 
himself ; but  still  it  is  our  opinions,  that  where  a young  woman  has  been  betrayed 
into  a deviation  frpm  virtue,  there  may  be  a possipility  that  she  may,  by  care  and 
attention,  be  restored,  not  ipdecd  to  “become  an  increased  ornament  to  society,” 
but  to  herself,  and  to  domestic  comforts.  For  this  purpose  a Female  Peniten- 
tiary is  established ; and  although  we  concur  in  opinion  with  our  ingenious 
friend  Mr.  Hale,  whose  pamphlet  we  reviewed  page  47  of  the  present  volume, 
that  the  method  proposed  in  that  establishment  is  not  exactly  calculated  to  answer 
the  end  ; yet  we  agree  that  its  design  emanates  from  some  of  the  most  benevolent, 
the  purest  sentiments  that  can  operate  upon  the  human  mind.  Opr  situation  (cads 
ns  frequently  to  observe  the  character  of  prostitutes;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
that  penitence  is  by  no  means  a distinguishing  trait  in  it;  therefore  we  conceive, 
that  there  is  so  little  hope  that  reformation  will  render  them  “ ornaments  of  so- 
ciety,” that  it  requires  peculiar  attention  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  a still 
greater  disgrace  to  it. 

Mr.  Cumberland's  novel,  John  de  Lancaster,  and  the  Gentleman’s  Diary, 
shall  be  reviewed  in  our  next. 

We  shall  also  pay  that  attention  to  the  volume  of  Essays,  &c.  of  our  juvenile 
friend,  Connop  Thirlwell,  which  the  ingenuity  of  its  contents  merits. 

We  were  extremely  happy  to  receive  the  note  of  our  old  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Moody,  whose  performances,  literary  and  dramatic,  we  have  long  admired.  Had 
not  illness  prevented,  we  should  sooner  have  acknowledged  his  favour.  We  think 
the  enclosure  as  well  as  the  portrait  curious;  but  whether  the  subject  is  sufficiently 
interesting  to  the  public  must  be  a matter  of  consideration. 

Observator,  perhaps,  is  not  aware  that  bis  letter  would  be  considered  as  an 
advertisement  of  the  book  he  alludes  to. 

W . C.’s  blank  verse  is  too  spiritless  for  our  purpose. 

The  Melange,  No.  XII.  and  C/ericus,  in  our  next. 

C.  S.  B.  is  deferred  for  want  of  room. 
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MEMOIR  OF  CHARLES  DIBDIX,  ESQ. 

[with  a portrait.] 

“ While  he  that  struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage 

Can  scarce  preserve  his  Janie  for  hall' an  age.”  Garrick. 


WE  have  not  quoted  the  above 
lines  so  much  for  the  orna- 
mental purpose  of  adorning  this  brief 
notice  with  a motto,  as  for  the  more 
agreeable  one  of  producing  another  in- 
stance (in  addition  to  many  former)  of 
a gentleman  who  has  lived  to  preserve 
his  fame  for  nearly  the  period  above 
allotted  ; and  we  have  still  the  pleasure 
to  observe,  that  it  has  lately  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  will  so  continue  during 
his  life,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  diminished 
after  his  decease. 

It  is  a curious,  though  we,  from  our 
own  feelings,  believe,  a very  natural 
propension,  to  observe,  that  the  mind 
reflects  with  peculiar  pleasure,  and  re- 
gards with  peculiar  complacency,  those 
that  have  contributed  to  its  innocent 
gratifications  in  early  life,  who  have, 
as  we  may  say,  travelled  with  us  through 
the  ascending  and  descending  paths  of 
existence,  and  contributed  to  enliveu 
many  hours  that  would  otherwise,  per- 
haps, have  been  involved  in  gloom ; who 
have  to  our  corporeal  and  mental  eyes 
depicted  character,  added  to  the  charms 
of  sense  the  fascination  of  sound,  and 
from  the  exercitations  of  mirth  fre- 
quently extracted  the  sentiments  of  mo- 
rality. 

In  this  respectable  point  of  view  we 
consider,  aud  indeed  venerate,  the  for- 
mer exertions  of  those  few  actors  and 
actresses  that  still  remain  of  that  truly 
excellent  dramatic  corps  in  which  we 
once  delighted ; and  thus  we  frequently 
reflect  on  those  of  the  gentleman  whose 
Portrait  is  the  cause  of  these  observa- 
tions. Mr.  Dibdin  we  remember,  from 
his  first  appearance  in  Damietas,  in  the 


burletta  of  Midas,  and  also  in  all  his 
other  characters,  as  an  actor  of  a very 
peculiar  cast.  We  have,  therefore,  very 
frequently,  while  he  was  on  the  stage, 
admired  him  for  the  originality  of  his 
conception  of  every  part  which  be  un- 
dertook, and  have  very  frequently 
thought  that  his  theatrical  province 
should  have  been  much  extended; 
and,  when  he  left  the  stage,  we,  in  com- 
mon with  many  dramatic  amateurs,  la- 
mented the  loss  of  a performer  whoso 
place  has  never  since  been  satisfactorily 
supplied.  However,  to  consider  him  as 
engaged  in  another  pursuit  equally  pro- 
fessional, it  occurs  to  us,  that  although 
we  have  had  theatrical  writers  and  thea- 
trical composers  of  great  eminence  in 
this  country,  yet  we  have  very  rarely,  if 
at  all,  had  any  man  who  has  both  written 
and  composed  to  thesamedegree  of  cele- 
brity as  thegeptleman  whose  Portrait  is, 
as  we  have  hinted,  given  in  this  Number 
of  the  European  Magazine.  Mr  Dibdin’s 
labours  in  the  course  of  nearly  fifty  years 
have  been  numerous  beyoud  all  exam- 
ple. It  is  not  wonderful,  that  a union  of 
talents  in  different  men  should  complete 
any  work  of  genius,  and  that  Milton 
anil  Arne  in  conjunction  should  produce! 
Cotnus;  Drydeu’sAlexander’s  Feast  com- 
posed by  Handel,  or  bis  Arthur  by  Pur- 
cel,  should  establish  a decided  criterion 
whereby  to  judge  of  poetical  and  musi- 
cal merit;  but  that  any  one  man  should 
be  this  host  in  himself,  and  that  these 
merits  should  be  united  in  the  same  mind, 
is  a thing  as  uncommon  as  it  is  ad- 
mirable. As  this  is  ineontrovertibly 
manifest,  and  is  not  likely  to  attract 
our  observation  in  any  other  instance, 
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it  may  not  be  amiss  if  wc  endeavour 
to  account  for  it.  A strong  desire  to 
have  been  in  every  thing  national,  seems 
to  have  produced  this  extraordinary  and 
meritorious  combination;  and,  as  Mr. 
D bdin  has  shewn  us  in  a thousand  ways 
tha  he  is  in  heart  and  mind  an  English- 
man, the  naturaj  pride  inherent  in  that 
character  inspired  him  with  a wish  to 
amuse  and  instruct  his  countrymen  in  a 
manner  at  once  patriotic  and  moral : 
nor  can  s ich  qualities  of  the  mind  be 
better  depicted  than  in  those  words  and 
that  music  with  which  lie  has  endea- 
voured to  inspirit  and  delight  t he  pub- 
lic; and,  as  to  the  powerful  effect  they 
have  produced  on  all  minds,  it  has  vdey 
likely  been  owing  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  words  and  music  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  ideas*  which,  of 
course,  gave  a force  to  every  sentiment 
as  it  was  conceived.  Hence  it  has  hap- 

fiened,  that  this  harmony  of  conception 
las  struck  every  heart  as  it  has  been 
uttered,  and  men  have  been  laudably 
roused  by  a reiteration  of  that  duty 
which  interests  us  alU  especially  as  it 
has  been  conveyed  iu  simple,  plain,  and 
persuasive  language,  strengthened  by 
such  music  as  has  correctly  expressed 
the  sense  of  the  w ords. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  man  who  makes 
duty  a pleasure,  who  rouses  in  a great 
nation  that  conscious  dignity  which  is 
its  birthright,  who  plants  rational  hap- 
piness in  the  mind,  and  who  spends  his 
time  and  exerts  his  talenfs  to  render  a 
people  respectable,  is  an  object  of  consi- 
deration : his  meritorious  endeavours 
conciliate  the  affection  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  point  out  their  road  to  hap- 
piness, explain  what  their  conduct  ought 
to  be  as  relatives,  and  enforce  their 
duty  as  subjects.  How  far  this  panegy- 
ric is  due  to  Mr.  Dibdin,  and  to  what  a 
degree  he  has  deserved  our  praise,  let 
every  man  who  callsioudly  for  his  songs 
m all  companies,  and  who  finds  himself 
the  better  for  adopting  their  sentiments, 
determine. 

Mr.  Bibdin  was  born  at  Southamp- 
ton, was  at  school  at  Winchester,  and 
intended  for  the  church  ; but  his  pro- 
pensity for  music  hurried  him  from 
every  "thing  else,  and  brought  him  to 
town  when  he  was  only  fifteen  years 
old  ; and  we  find,  by  the  reviews,  that, 
m nd,  when  he  was  but  sixteen,  he 
brought  out  an  opera  of  two  acts,  at 
Covent-gardqm,  which  was  called  the 
Shepherd’s  Artifice,  written  and  com- 
posed by  himself.  Being  unwilling, 


however,  so  early  in  life,  to  commence 
his  career  as  a writer — till  after  the 
Jubilee  he  was  contented  to  compose 
music  for  others.  Love  in  the  City 
(now  the  Romp),  Lionel  and  Clarissa, 
the  Padlock,  the  Jubilee,  the  Installa- 
tion of  the  Garter,  and  the  Christmas 
Tale,  arc  some  of  those  pieces  of  which 
he  only  composed  the  music.  After 
this  we  enumerate  the  following  list  of 
musical  performances  brought  out  at 
different  places,  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, all  which  he  both  wrote  and 
composed. 

1.  The  Shepherd’s  Artifice,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  was  his  coup 
d'essai.  -2.  Damon  and  Phillida,  per- 
formed at  Drury -lane,  and  altered  from 
Cibber.  3.  The  Wedding  Ring,  per- 
formed at  Drury-lane.  4.  The  Ladle; 
and,  5.  The  Mischance,  produced  at 
Sadler's-wells.  6.  The  Deserter,  brought 
out  at  Drury-lane.  7.  She  is  Mad  fora 
Husband;  8.  The  Friendly  Tars ; 9.  The 
Irish  Ch airmail ; ID.  The  Old  Woman  of 
Eighty,  for  Sadler’s-wells.  11.  The  Wa- 
terman, performed  at  the  Haymarket, 
12.  The  Cobler,  Drury-lane.  13.  The 
Quaker,  Drury-lane.  14.  The  Meta- 
morphosis, Haymarket.  15.  The  Se- 
raglio, Covent-garden.  16.  Poor  Vul- 
can, Covcnt-garden.  17.  The  Gipsies,- 
I-Iaymarket.  18.  The  Touchstone,  Co- 
vcnt-garden. 19.  Rose  and  Colin,  Co- 
vent-garden. 20..  Annette  and  Lubin, 
Covent-garden.  21.  The  Wives  Re- 
venged, Covent-garden.  22.  The  Chel- 
sea Pensioner,  Covent-garden.  23.  The 
Mirror,  Covent-garden.  24.  The  Shep- 
herdess of  the  Alps,  Covent-garden.  25. 
The  Islanders,  Covent-garden.  26.  Ju- 
piter and  Alcraena,  Covcnt-garden.  27. 
The  Marriage  Act,  Covcnt-garden.  28. 
None  so  blind  as  those  who  won’t  See, 
Haymarket.  29.  Harlequin  Fr-eeMason, 
Covent-garden.  30.  Liberty  Hall,  Drury- 
lane.  31.  Amphitryon,  Covent-garden, 
altered  from  Dryden.  32.  Harvest  Home, 
Haymarket.  33.  A Loyal  Effusion,  Co- 
vent-garden. 34.  Hannah  Hewitt,  or 
The  Female  Crusoe,  Drury-lane.  35, 
The  Broken  Gold,  Drury-lane. 

Mr,  Dibdin  also  wrote  thirteen  other 
pieces  for  his  friend  King,  at  Sadler's- 
wells  ; which  brings  the  number  onto  48. 

At  his  retirement  from  the  theatre, 
the  Circus  was  built  for  him,  and  he  was 
manager  of  it  for  two  seasons  ; during 
which  time  he  brought  out,  49.  The 
Barrier  of  Parnassus ; 30.  The  Graces; 
54.  The  Saloon  ; 52.  The  Milkmaid 
53.  The  Refusal  of  Harlequin  ; .54.  The- 
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Land  of  Simplicity ; 55.  The  Passions; 
56.  The  Statue;  57.  Clump  and  Cud- 
den  ; 58.  The  Benevolent  Tar  ; 59.  The 
Regions  of  Accomplishments;  60.  The 
Lancashire  Witches;  61.  The  Cestus ; 
62.  Pandora;  and,  63.  The  Long  Odds. 

After  Mr.  Dibdin  had  retired  from 
the  stage  as  a writer  and  composer, 
he  produced  a new  species  of  enter- 
tainment, with  which  he  has  now  gone 
on  for  twenty  years,  and  has  brought 
forward  always  one,  and  sometimes  two 
of  these  exhibitions- every  season:  him- 
self, till  very  lately,  the  sole  performer. 
Their  titles  are,  the  Whim  of  the  Mo- 
ment, theOddities,  the  Quizzes,  theWags, 
Private  Theatricals,  Castles  in  the  Air, 
Great  News,  the  General  Election,  a 
Tour  to  the  Land’s  End,  Will-o’-th’- 
Wisp,  Tom  Wilkins,  the  Sphinx,  the 
Frisk,  Most  Votes,  Christmas  Gam- 
bols, King  and  Queen,  Valentine's  Day, 
New  Year’s  Gifts,  Britain  strike  Home, 
Heads  and  Tails,  the  Frolic,  Datchet 
Mead,the  Professional  Volunteers,  Rent 
Day,  and  Commodore  Pennant,  bring- 
ing up  our  number  to'88. 

All  this  time,  it  is  universally  allowed, 
his  strength  of  mind  and  extraordinary 
versatility  have  neverforsakeuhim.N'ay, 
the  last  song  he'ever  wrote,  which  is  a 
kind  of  commemoration  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  is  marked  with  his  usual  spirit 
and  originality.  There  arc  yet  more 
pieces,  written  and  composed  upon  va- 
rious occasions,  that  might  be  men- 
tioned.* He  was  a performer  on  the 
stage  for  many  years  ; and  those  who 
Itiive  seen  him  in  Ralph,  in  the  Maid  of 
the  Mill,  and  Mungo,  in  the  Padlock, 
are  competent  to  vouch  that  he  fully 
merited  the  character  we  have  given  of 
him  in  our  exordium,  and  was  a very 
celebrated  actor  of  the  old  school. 

We  shall  finish  this  article  with  men- 
tioning, that,  though  Mr.  Dibdin's  pros- 
pects are  very  Haltering,  his, affairs  are 
not,  at.  present,  in  that  comfortable 

* Among  oliier  publications  of  Mr.  Dib- 
din’s,  we  must  mention.  The  Devil,  2 vols. 
8vo.  about  1785;  The  By-Stander,  1 vol. 
4to.  about  1787;  Musical  Tour,  4to.  1787; 
Hannah  Hewitt,  a Novel,  about  1792;  The 
Younger  Brother,  a Novel,  about  1793 ; His- 
tory of  the  Stage,  5 vols.  8vo.  about  1795j; 
Professional  Life  of  Mr.  Dibdin,.  4 vols.  8vo. 
1802  ; Observations  on- a Tour  through  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  with  Views,  &c.  2 vols. 
4to.  1803;  Henry  Hooka,  a Novel.  3806; 
The  Public  Undeceived,  1307  ; The  English 
Pythagoras ; The  Musical  Mentor;  Music 
Epitomized;  The  Yeoman’s  Friend,  See.  3c  c. 


state  which  it  would  give  us  pleasure  to 
record,  but  are  a good  deal  deranged, 
in  consequence  of  unavoidable  miscar- 
riages.in  business.  The  fact  is  this: 
When  lie  retired,  about  four  years  ago, 
he  was  in  possession  of  a rational  com- 
petency, two  hundred  a year  of  which 
lie  received  from  government ; but  of 
this,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  he  was 
deprived.  His  pension  has,  however, 
been  restored  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land; but,  in  the  interval,  he  was  forced 
as  it  were  again  into 'the  world;  antlr 
having  every  thing  to  begin  anew, 
has  sunk  money,  and  that  to  a con- 
siderable amount,  to  which  lie  has 
yet  had  no  adequate  return.  On  this 
account  he  has  published  the  prospectus 
of  a work,  inserted  in  our  last  Magazine, 
in  which  he  means  to  extend  his  Profes- 
sional Life  from  four  to-six  volumes,  con- 
taining 800 songs  ; and  intends  to  intro- 
ducetwo  hundred  and  twenty  favourites, 
many  of  which  are  out  of  print,  with 
their  appropriate  music.  This  work  is 
to  he  printed  periodically  by  subscrip- 
tion.+ His  friends  are  labouring  for  him 
in  all  directions  to  procure  subscribers ; 
and,  as  every  thing  promises  to  fulfil 
his  most  sanguine  expectations,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  finishing  his 
career  with  that  comfort  to  which  every 
lover  of  his  country  must  confess  he  is 
entitled ; and,  therefore,  will  no  doubt 
cheerfully  contribute.  It  is  hut  justice 
to  say,  that  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able among  the  musical  professors  have 
handsomely  subscribed;  aud  that  the 
Freemasons  ’lave  taken  up  his  cause 
with  that  benevolence  which  is  so  pecu- 
liar to  their  fraternity. 

t The  conditions  of  which  are,  that 

I.  A number  of  this  work,  containing  a 
portion  of  narrative  and  poetry,  with  th> 
music  to  many  songs-wliich  are  acknowledged 
favourites,  many  now  out  of  print,  many  which 
are  difficult  to  be  procured,  many  set  but  ne- 
ver yet  published,  aud  many  composed  upon 
the  present  occasion,  will  be  issued  every 
fortnight,  price  2s.  to  be  paid  for  on  deli- 
very. 

H.  The  work  to  be  completed  in  36  num- 
bers, making  six  handsome  volumes  in  octavo. 

III.  Every  person  who  subscribes  it,  ex- 
pected to  take  the  whole  work  periodically. 

IV.  The  publications  commence  on  Satur- 
day, the  20th  of  May. 

Subscribers  iranies  will  be  received  by  Mr. 
Asperne,  bookseller,  Cornhill ; Bland"  and 
Weller,  No.  23,  Oxford  street;  Messrs.  Cle- 
ment! and  Co.  Oheapside;  at  Mr.  Dibdtn’s- 
Music  Warehouse,  No.  125,  Strand  ; anti  by 
all  tlm  booksellers  in  the,  united  kihgdoaw 
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Remarks  on  a Passage  in  Milton's  Comus. 


MILTON’S  COMUS. 

L.  340. 

some  gentle  taper. 

Though  a rush  candle,  from  the  wicher-hole 

Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us 

With  thy  long-levelPd  rule  of  streaming  light. 

IN  Warton’s  edition  of  Milton’s  smal- 
ler poems  the  following  note  ap- 
pears. 

350. — tong  level/' d rule  of  streaming 
light.  ] “ A ray  of  the  sun,  in  the  same 
manner,  is  called  *xlov  xavav  ex$r>s.  in  the 
’Ixt-r^er  of  Euripides.  Which  his  late 
Editor  [Markland]  had  not  imagina- 
tion enough  to  conceive  the  meaning^ 
of.  ^ee  note  on  the  place,  edit.  Loud. 
1763.  4 to.  If.”  The  reader,  who  wants 
to  he  informed  to  whom  this  H.  applies, 
will  obtain  the  needful  information  from 
the  following  extract.  This  extract 
forms  a part  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Hurd 
to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  His  lord- 
ship  is  there  told,  that  Toup’s  two  pieces 
of  Suidas  are  considerable  in  their  way. 
In  the  same  letter  it  is  affirmed,  that 
Toup  had* real  talents  in  his  way.  From 
Toup  the  learned  letter-writer  descends 
by  a gradation,  as  he  calls  if,  of  many 
steps,  to  Jer.  Jlfarkland,  who  has  pub- 
lished tiie  Supplices  of  Euripides  ; “ in- 
deed reasonably  well,  so  tar  as  respects 
the  printing,  the  rythm,  and  settling  the 
reading  of  some  inconsiderable  words. 
But  when  he  condescends  to  explain 
a whole  sentence  of  his  autiior,  as  he 
does  sometimes,  though  but  rarely,  he 
is  not  so  happy  ; of  which*  the  follow- 
ing may  serve  for  an  example.  A nar- 
ration begins,  vers.  650,  with  a descrip- 
tion of  the  morning  in  these  words : 

Aa/xirpot  fx'cv  hxr'is,  riXiov  xca/ui/  ocKpnf, 
"E&hXXe  <yg7ay  — 

This  your  lordship  will  say,  is  plain 
enough.” 

With  submission  I beg  leave  to  re- 
mark, that  if  the  comma,'  placed  at 
axT U,  be  removed  to  ixiov,  the  sentence 
will  be  plainer  still.  To  separate  axr'is 
from  r.xiiv  w'as  very  injudicious,  from 
whatever  quarter  such  pointing  may 
have  proceeded.  By  connecting  vxiov 
with  xavuv,  and  separating  it  from  axrif, 
to  which  it  properly  belongs*  obscurity 
is  produced  in  a passage  which,  as  the 
learned  critic  observes, is“piainenuugh.” 
It  is  indeed  as  clear  as  the  sun-beam  it 
describes.  The  comments  of  Barnes 
and  Markland  are  next  inserted.  To 


these  comments  and  their  authors  the 
following  strictures  apply. 

“ Your  Lordship  will  smile  at  these 
efforts  ofdulness  in  Barnes  and  his  hyper- 
critic ; whereas  eillier  of  them  might 
have  seen,  even  by  the  light  of  Mil- 
ton’s rush-candle,  what  the  true  sense 
of  the  passage  was ; 1 mean  from  that 

‘ long  levell’d  rule  of  streaming  light’ 

in  the  Comus  of  that  poet,  which  is  a 
fine  and  almost  literal  translation  of 
rixiov  xttvuv  eapns  of  his  favourite  Greek 
poet.” 

With  what  propriety  the  line, — long- 
levell’d  rule  of  streaming  light,  is  said 
to  he  an  almost  literal  translation  of 
fiXi’ov  x«ydv  amp  is*,  the  most  sagacious 
reader  will  find  it  difficult  to  discover. 
K«vM  is  indeed  literally  translated  rule ; 
but  the  two  other  Greek  words  are  not 
translated  at  all. 

A rule,  according  to  the  sense  affixed 
to  it  by  canonists  and  moralists,  is  a 
guide  to  discipline,  and  a directer  of  the 
conduct.  A rule,  as  applied  by  artifi- 
cers, is  an  instrument,  by  which  their 
manual  operations  are  directed.  Mil- 
ton,  keeping  in  view  this  secondary 
sense  of  xotvm,  has  called  it  a long- 
levell'd  rule,  evidently  alluding  to  the 
mason’s  level.  But , whatever  senses, 
direct  or  figurative,  this  word  may 
admit,  and  by  whatever  description  of 
men  a rule  may  be  employed,  its  object 
and  aim  continue  unchanged,  and  it 
serves,  on  the  part  of  him  who  applies 
it,  f or  guidance  and  direction. 

The  subject  of  both  poets  is  light , 
but  light  issuing  from  very  different 
sources.  The  Greek  poet  is  speaking 
of  the  sun’s  bright  ray,  Xa-pufu  axr'is  ixlov 
which,  when  it  struck  the  earth  and  en- 
lightened it,  supplied  the  messenger,  who 
was  waiting  for  the  return  of  day,  with 
a clear  rule,  with  an  infallible  directer. 
The  light,  of  which  Milton  speaks,  ori- 
ginated from  another  source.  For,  when 
neither  moon  nor  stars  appeared,  it  was 
the  elder  brother’s  wish,  that  he  might 
be  rescued  from  the  double  night  of 
darkness  and  shadeby  some  gen  lie  taper, 
though  but  a rush-caudle  from  some 
cottage,  whose  long  stream  of  level  light 
might  serve  him  for  a rule.  If  any 
thing  in  nature  can  with  propriety  be 
called  Xauiv  o* <pw,  a clear  rule,  it  is  a 
sun-beam,  Xtx/xirpa  axrls  riXi  ov.  Light 
streaming  through  a chink,  though  i| 
be  not,  like  a sun-beam,  xuvllv  aa$ns, 
yet  is  it  a.  rule,  y-avur  to  which,  as 
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their  guide,  the  benighted  wanderers 
had  constant  recourse  ; and  by  which, 
in  the  absence  of  a brighter  luminary, 
they  were  glad  to  be  directed. 

R. 


OSWESTRY  CHURCH,  SALOP. 

(with  a view.) 

A river  here  ; there  an  ideal  line, 

At  fancy  drawn,  divides  the  sister  states  ; 

On  each  side  dwells  a people  similar 
As  twins  are  to  each  other ; valiant  both  : 
Both  for  their  valour  famous  thro’  the  world. 

IN  taking  a retrospective  view  of  the 
border*  of  England  and  Wales, 
which  were  in  ancient  times  termed 
the  Marches , debate  able  lands , hunting 
grounds , and  perhaps  designated  by  other 
appellations  arising  from  the  circum- 
stances and  the  tempers  of  different  pe- 
riods; it  is  with  very  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion that  the  mind  contemplates  the 
internal  strength  which  this  island  de- 
rived from  the  connexion  that,  in  an 
early  age,  bound  this  kingdom  and  the 
principality  of  Wales  in  one  political 
ligature.  Antecedent  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  the  part  of  England  that  is 
the  subject  of  the  present  speculation, 
and  which  is  more  immediately  on  the 
border  of  Wales,  was  termed  the 
northern  Marches;  governed  like  those 
of  Scotland,  by  a lord  warden,  who 
was  here,  however,  more  generally 
termed  lord  president ; who  kept  his 
court  at  Ludlow  castle;  and  who,  down 
to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  lived  in  a 
state  little  inferior  to  royalty.  Though 
national  contention  had  long  since  ceased, 
this  officer  was  still  considered  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  quell  petit  disturb- 
ances, and  to  adjust  petit  differences, 
such  as  frequently  occurred  from  the 
irritability  of  the  tempers  of  people 
similar 

" As  twins  are  to  each  other 
and  w hich  generally  burst  forth  in  con- 
sequence of  quarrels  that  arose  at  hunt- 
ing or  drinking  parties,  &c. 

CSmijcn  martp  a &nvgf)t  ana  baron 
bolo,  4 

Kcnoton’D  for  fjarisie  Dffoeg ; 
m$oge  names  jfame’s  ample 
list  enrolleb, 

£Dppo$’D  ttjer  stfbfs  to  sfebes. 


As  the  country  to  which  our  view  re- 
fers was,  in  common  with  other  parts  of 
the  borders,  the  scene  of  many  of  those 
exploits,  we  deemed  it  necessary  to  al- 
lude fo  them  previous  to  our  enteriug 
upon  the  main  subject  of  our  specula- 
tion, which  is  the  church,  and  conse- 
quently the  town  of  Oswestry,  Shrop- 
shire. 

This  is  a market-town  of  very  consi- 
derable note,  on  the  borders  of  Den- 
bighshire, North  Wales ; from  which  it 
is  distant  little  more  than  three  miles. 
This  place,  which  is  seventeen  miles  from 
Shrewsbury,  contains  1153  houses,  and 
*5839  inhabitants,  viz.  2787  males,  and 
3052  females.  It  is  pleasantly  situated, 
on  an  eminence  between  Wans  and  Off  as 
Dyke , which  run  parallel  to  each  other, 
at  about  two  miles  distauee ; and  are 
vestiges  of  that  cautionary  defence  which 
the  ferocity  of  the  times  once  required. 
This  town,  which  was  formerly  called 
Jfnscrfield,  was  aplacc  of  great  eminence 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  It  derives 
its  preseut  name  from  Oswald,  a king 
of  Northumberland.  In  642  a battle, 
celebrated  by  historians,  was  fought  near 
this  place  betwixt  Penda,  king  of  Mer- 
cia, and  Oswald, whose  army  approached 
to  the  spot  now  called  the  Churchfield , 
w hieh  was  then  open  ; but  he  soon  alter 
fell,  in  consequence  of  his  own  temeri- 
ty, in  a place,  near  the  town,  called  Cae 
Aef;  whither,  it  appears,  he  had  driven 
Penda’s  soldiers.  These  men,  with  a 
fury,  which  perhaps  the  disgrace  and  loss 
that  they  had  suffered  excited,  arc  said 
to  have  torn  to  pieces  the  corpse  of  the 
Northumbrian  monarch,  though  it  is  be- 
lieved that  even  his  remains  were  ho- 
noured by  the  natives;  for  they  are  said 
to  have  collected  and  interred  them  near 
a spring,  about  the  midway  betwixt 
the  hill  and  the  spot  where  he  fell. 
This  was  called  OswALn’s-well,  and  a tree 
planted  on  the  place  of  their  burial,  was 
called  OswALD’s-tree  ; or,  by  a contrac- 
tion common  in  the  rapid  pronunciation 
of  that  country,.  Oswestry.* 

On  an  artificial  mount  on  the  outside 
of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a castle; 
though  they  consist  of  little  more  than 
a confused  heap  of  broken  walls,  stones, 
bricks,  and  mortar. 

“ The  Britons  and  Saxons,”  it  is  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Pennant,  “ gave  to  their 


* A yew  tiec  now  stands  on  the  same 
spot. 
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fortresses  lliis  specicsot'  elevation.”  Tlie 
Normans,  who,  of  the  three  nations, 
were,  when  using  their  own  discretion, 
tiy  far  the  best  oAsTLE-BcysnERs,  erected 
their  edifices  on  the  firm  and  natural 
noil  of  the  earth,  or  rock;  but  when 
they  repaired  dilapidations,  they  often 
took  advantage  of  t^ose  mounts  and 
foundations  w hich  marked  the  scites  ot 
Saxon  castles.  After  the  execution  of 
Edmo.vd  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  the  queen  obtained  the 

Srant  of  the  castle  of  Oswestry  for 
Iortimer,  a nobleman,  for  whom 
the  scandalous  chronicle  ot  those  times, 
says,  she  had  a predilection;  though 
it  "will  be  remembered,  that  he  was 
quite  as  great  a favourite  w ith  the  king 
ns  with  her  majesty.  , 

The  church  of  Oswestry,  which  is 
the  subject  of  our  view',  it  will  beob- 
served.is  an  object  extremely  picturesque, 
and  the  point  of  perspective  in  which  it 
is  taken,  renders  it  still  more  so;  it  is 
spacious  and  elegant,  and  has  a remark- 
ably handsome,  though  plain  tower. 
The  ancient  church  was  part  of  a mo- 
nastery called  Blanc  Minster  A Whether 
this  edifice  suffered  by  the  fires  which, 
in  the  years  1542  and  1567,  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  town,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain;  but  we  learn,  from 
a monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Gale,  that  the  old  church  was 
demolished  in  1616.  Probably  the  pre- 
sent fabric  rose  immediately  from  its 
ruins.  It  stands  quite  out  of  the  town  ; 
in  a suburb,  without  the  new  gale,  and 
is  a vicarage,  under  the  patronage  ot 
the  Earl  of  Powys,  who  is  lord  of 
the  manor. 

The  town  of  Oswestry  is  governed 
by  two  bailiffs,  burgesses,  &c.  It  has  a 
small  trade  in  Welsh  flannels,  or,  as  they 
are  termed  webs.  It  also  contains  two 
grammar  and  working  schools  for  forty 
boys  and  forty  girls.  In  these  laudable 
establishments  they  have  a method  of 
eliciting  the  exertions  of  the  scholars, 
which  is  as  excellent  as  it  is  singular. 
This  is  done  by  emulation ; twenty  of 
the  boys,  for  instance,  are  opposed  to 
the  other  twenty,  the  prizes  to  be  gained 
in  this  literary  contention  areshoes;  and 
those  that  execute  their  tasks  the  best 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  first  shod ; 
ten  of  the  boys  are  then  set  against  ten 


t According  to  Giraldus  Cambrensif,  Blanc 
Minster,  or  the  White  Moiiastry. 


others  for  the  like  premium ; and  so, 
as  ai.ma  is  said  to  enter  al  the  feet , 
the  shoeing  goes  round.  In  the  girls 
school,  a shift  is  the  prize  of  the  best 
spinster;  gowns  and  frocks  are  the  re- 
wards of  the  most  expeditious  and  adroit 
sempstresses ; a pair  of  stockings  stimu- 
lates the  genius  of  the  knitters,  and  re- 
wards the  best.  A Bible  is  decreed  to 
the  most  excellent  reader;  the  best 
writer  is  honoured  with  a copybook ; 
in  this  manner  the  infantile  mind  is  sti- 
mulated to  an  exertion  of  the  emulative 
faculties ; and,  we  have  no  doubt  but 
that  under  this  regimen,  talents  are,  as 
we  have  hinted,  often  elicited,  which 
would  otherwise  lay  dormant ; so  su- 
perior is  the  system  of  teaching  by  the 
hope  of  reward,  to  that  which  has  for 
its  stimulus  the  dread  of  punishment. 

The  races  (a  principal  object  in  a 
country  town ) are  here  celebrated  about 
eight  or  tea  days  after  those  of  Shrews- 
bury. They  are,  as  may  be  supposed, 
resorted  to  by  all  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  the  vicinity.  There  is,  at  this 
period,  an  opposition  of  charms;  the 
English  and  the  Cambrian  beauties  en- 
deavour to  shine  down  each  other,  but 
we  never  yet  could  determine  which 
party  gained  the  victory. 

The  accomodations  at  inns  were  said 
to  be  formerly  ill  calculated  for  the  at- 
traction of  travellers,  but  since  this  tow  n 
has  become  a principal  link  in  the  con- 
catenation which  extends  from  Holy- 
head  to  London  and  Dublin,  the  ;nns 
are,  therefore,  replete  with  every  con- 
venience; and  the  Cross  Foxes,  at  Os- 
westry, is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  any 
in  the  whole  line  of  communication. 
At  this  house  the  ordinary  and  balls  are 
held  duringthe  race-week.  The  assem- 
bly-room is  consequently  elegant,  and 
the  bowling-green  well  attended. 

We  should  have  observed  in  its  place 
that,  besides  the  tomb  which  we  have 
noticed,  there  are  in  the  church  many 
ancient  and  curious  monuments.  In  the 
town ’ here  are  also  many  vestiges  of 
antiquity,  particularly  some  old  houses, 
which,  from  their  style  off  architecture, 
seem  to  have  been  erected  about  the 
reignof  Henry  VI.  though  we  should  pre- 
sume they  must  have  been  often  reno- 
vated; which,  we  think,  may  be  done 
without  any  material  disturbance  of  the 
principal  timbers,  as  these,  it  is  sup- 
posed, still  remain  in  their  pristine  sU 
luatiims. 


Thc-\4dvcnlure$  of  Mahomet,  the  wandering  Sultan, 
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the  adventures  of 
MAHOMET, 

THE  WANDERING  SULTAN; 

OR, 

A SKETCH  OF 

MEX,  MANNERS,  AXD  OPINIONS 

IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Written  in  1796. 

by  JOSEPH  MOSER,  ESQ. 
(Continued  from  page  101.) 
Chapter  Fill. 

U>iDER  the  guidance  of  his  newly- 
acquired  friend,  Mahomet  made 
tlie  tour  of  Italy,  much  to  his  improve- 
ment and  satisfaction.  He  was  every 
where  charmed  with  the  infinite  variety 
of  beautiful  scenery  with  which  the 
picturesque  hand  of  nature  had  embel- 
lished the  country  ; whether  his  eye 
contemplated  the  extensive  prospects, 
as  they  were  displayed  and  unfolded, 
from  the  elevated  summits  of  the  Appe- 
nines,  or  caught  the  prominent  features 
of  those  cultivated  tracts  which  skirted 
their  immense  base  ; whether  he  wan- 
dered among  the  luxuriant  gardens  and 
vineyards,  or  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
erratic  meanders  of  the  Po,  the  Arno, 
the  Ty  ber,  or  the  far- famous  R ubicon,  he 
was  equally  astonished  and  delighted. 
They  resided  sometimes  in  the  principal 
cities,  and  at  other  periods  became  the 
inhabitants  of  some  of  those  beautiful 
villages  which,  in  every  direction,  either 
clung  to  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the 
forests,  or  spangled  the  vallies.  As  it 
was  the  business  of  Mahomet  to  observe 
human  uature,  stripped  of  the  frippery 
and  fantastic  disguises  of  art,  acting 
upon  the  principles  of  genuine  simpli- 
city, he  was  far  better  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  spent  his  time  among 
the  latter  than  the  former. 

“ Mankind,”  said  thesultan  to  Pedro, 
“ when  forced  by  hostility  to  each 
other,  or  allured  by  the  attractions 
of  commerce,  to  form  large  societies, 
and  leaving  the  path  of  nature  to  enter 
into  an  artificial  mode  of  life,  may, 
nay  certainly  will,  become  more  re- 
fined by  mutual  communication,  and, 
as  the  stream  of  existence  rolls  on,  be 
polished  by  collision  ; they  will  certainly 
acquire  a higher  intellectual  character 
than  those  who',  contented  with  the’mere 
necessaries  of  life,  which,  applying  the 
observation  to  this  luxuriant  country, 
Europ.  Mdg,  Vol.  LV.  March , 1809. 


nature  has  every  where  dispersed  with 
such  unbounded  liberality,  remain  de- 
tached into  small, groupps,  or  divided  by 
the  face  of  the  land  into  parties,  secluded 
from  the  great  masses  of  general  so- 
ciety: and  if,  with  the  refinements,  of 
seuse,  the  former  still  preserve  their 
innocence,  their  benevolence  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  their  reverence 
for  religion,  they  are  certainly  gainers 
by  the  exchange.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, allured  by  avarice  or  impelled 
by  ambition,  they,  endeavour  to  reach 
the. acme  of  opulence  or  power,  and, 
in  this  pursuit,  abanc'  m their  rustic 
virtues : if,  as  the  roughness  and  aspe- 
rities of  their  nature  are  smoothed  by 
the  hand  of  art,  their  feelings  are  also 
blunted  ; they  bad  better  have  remained 
in  their  nomada  state.  The  rudest  frag- 
ment of  those  rocks  which  are  so  con- 
fusedly scattered  around  may,  in  point 
of  real  use,  be  of  more  value  than  the 
most  beautiful  specimen  of  marble  which 
adorns  the  ducal  palace,  or,  indeed,  the 
famous  diamond  of  Delhi  which  now 
embellishes  the  imperial  turban  of  the 
sublime  sultan.” 

“ True!”  relumed  Pedro  ; “for  I 
consider,  I think  truly,  every  fragment 
of  the  rocks  around  us  as  marble  in 
its  natural  slate':  but  at  the  same  time 
must  observe,  that  whatsoever  value  it 
may  hereafter  acquire  must  be  derived 
from  the  chisel  of  the  artist,  and  that  it 
must,  by  some  one  or  a combination  of 
circumstances,  be  placed  in  a situation 
proper  to  be  worked  upon.  It  has  been 
fabled,  that  the  block  contains  the  sta- 
tue, and  that  the  sculptor  only  takes 
off  the  crust  or  shell  that  had  concealed 
it  from  our  view.  In  the  changes  of  all 
terrestrial  things,  these  stones,  now  in 
an  obscure  situation,  and  almost  w holly 
unnoticed,  may  be  dragged  from  their 
quarry,  and  employed  to  various  pur- 
poses : some  may  be  destined  to  assume 
the  figures  of  saints,  and  to  adorn  our 
altars  ; others  to  take  imperial,  magis- 
terial, or  military  forms.  Some  may 
exhibit  the  female  figure,  beautiful  and. 
elegantly  proportioned  as  that  of  the 
Grecian  Venus  which  you  so  much  ad- 
mired at  Florence.  In  some  immense 
masses  1 think  1 can  discern  giants, 
striding  over  the  boundaries  and  pales 
of  society  ; in  the  smaller  pieces,  pi^. 
mies,  creeping  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth:  the  refuse  may  serve  to  mend 
our  roads,  or  pave  our  streets.  It  is 
the  same  with  mankind:  the  whole  hu- 
man  race  derive  all  the.r  advaniaces 
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from  situation,  from  education,  or,  in 
other  words,  from  the  chisel  of  the 
sculptor : for  although,  hy  accident, 

A genius  may  be  obscured  in  a cottage, 
and,  once  perhaps  in  a century,  talents 
that  would  have  commanded  respect  at 
a council  board,or eloquence  that  would 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  a senate, 
may  be  employed  in  legislating  for  a 
flock  of  sheep,  or  calling  a yoke  of 
oxen  to  the-plough  ? yet  you  will  gene- 
rally observe,  that  men’s  minds  arc 
pretty  nearly  adapted  to  their  situa- 
tions -T  and  however  highly  they  may 
appreciate  their  own  talents,  however 
capable  they  may  think  themselves  of 
conducting  affairs  superior  to  those  in 
■which  they  are  engaged,  place  them  in 
those  situations  which  they  so  ardently 
desire,  and  they  will  perhaps  find,  if 
-they  do  not  the  world  will  soon  dis- 
cover, that  they  have  overrated  their 
own  abilities  y the  result  of  which,  it 
they  have  any  discretion,  will  be,  a 
desire  to  return  to  their  former  sta- 
tions.” 

44  It  is  not  to  such,”  said  Mahomet, 
44  that  my  observation  was  directed. 
Knowing,  as  Ido  know,lhe  necessity  that 
there  is  for  different  classes  of  society, 
and  a proper  subordination  among  man- 
kind, I should  rather  advise  every  one 
to  be  contented  with  the  lot  which  he 
has  drawn  in  life,  than  by  irregularly 
endeavouring  to  aspire  to  a superior 
render  himself  unhappy.  For  this  rea- 
son, I admire  the  system  of  those  harm- 
less peasants  whose  cottages  adorn  the 
country  through  which  we  have  so 
lately  passed  ? and  must  again  observe, 
that  I think  their  happiness  fixed  upon 
a firmer  basis,  and  consequently  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities 
and  courts;  as  those  active,  those  ener- 
getic passions  which,  either  in  their  gra- 
tification or  disappointment,  produce  so 
many  of  the  corroding  cares  of  life, 
peem  to  have  no  existence  in  their 
bosoms.” 

“ Your  admiration,”  returned  Pedro, 
“ is  at  present  properly  directed  to  a 
race  of  people  who  certainly  are  as  free 
from  that  inordinate  love  of  gain  or  that 
restless  ambition  which  you  reprobate 
as  any  in  Europe.  The  honest  and  in- 
dustrious peasants  of  Savoy  and  the 
Milanese  are,  if  there  is  upon  the  face 
of  the  globe  a contented  order  of  be- 
ings, the  most  completely  so. 

44  Unlike  their  neighbours,  whose  un- 
satisfied dispositions,  nurtured  and  in- 
creased, perhaps,  by  the  oppressions 


which  they  suffer,  and  the  rigour  of 
the  governments  under  which  they  live, 
which,  harassing  their  minds,  always 
incline  them  either  to  vent  their  spleen, 
as  far  as  they  dare,  in  complaints  and 
repining,  or  to  break  out  into  open 
rapture,  they,  finding  no  inconvenience 
from  the  moderate  restraints  necessary 
even  to  the  existence  of  civil  liberty, 
and  considering  the  observance  of  the 
duties  of  their  religion,  and  of  rites 
calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of 
men  who  are  satisfied  to  worship  the 
Supreme  Being  as  their  fathers  did  be- 
fore them,  as  their  chief  pleasure,  per- 
severe in  the  regular  performance  of 
their  duty,  the  principal  points  of  which 
they  hold  to  be  the  paying  respect  to 
their  governors,  reverence  to  their  pas- 
tors, and  attention  to  their  families; 
Although  possessing  but  little,  they  find 
that  little  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
gratification  of  their  contracted  desires. 
Luxury,  ostentation,  and  avarice  are 
everywhere  banished  from  their  cot- 
tages ; but  they  are  banished  to  make 
room  for  guests  far  more  agreeable. 
Benevolence,  temperance,  and  health 
enter  hand  in  hand  ? they  bring  in  their 
train  a hundred  innocent  pleasures, 
the  least  of  which  is  superior  to  all 
the  gratifications  of  sensuality  r while 
the  harmonious  features  of  general  phi- 
lanthropy are  hourly  enlivened  hy  the 
smile  of  spontaneous  hilarity.” 

While  Mahomet  and  his  friend  were 
engaged  in  this  conversation,  they  were 
passing  over  that  part  of  the  Alps  which 
forms  a barrier  betwixt  Italy  and  the 
Grisons.  They  continued  several  days 
ursuing  tbeir  journey  in  Switzerland, 
ighly  gratified  with  exploring  scenes  of 
which  the  sultan  couldsearcely  have  had 
an  idea?  and, struck  with  the  awful  and 
sublime  character  which  the  face  of  na- 
ture had  assumed,  were  congratulating 
themselves  upon  the  new  prospects  that 
lay  before  them,  upon  the  new  scenes 
that  expanded  to  their  view ; when, 
one  evening,  they  found-,  upon  turning 
a sharp  angle  of  the  road,  that,  elevated 
as  their  situation  was  and  rough  as  the 
way  had  been,  they  had  a still  higher 
mountain  to  ascend  {.  and  had  also  the 
comfort  to  hear  from  their  guide,  that 
travelling  in  a carriage  would  be  practi- 
cableno  further  than  to  the  next  village, 
which  he  stated  to  be  about  two  hour* 
distance. 

Although  the  sun  had  sank  bchin® 
the  immense  precipice  which  overhung 
tbe  road,  his  departing  rays  reflected  * 
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■crimson  tint  upon  the  distant  glacier, 
while  the  broad  shadow  of  the  mountain 
enveloped  the  extensive  plain  in  a som- 
bre tint.  The  Swiss,  wko  preceded  the 
carriage,  observing  the  travellers  were 
more  attentive  to  the  sublime  effect  of 
the  scene  in  their  view  than  eager  to 
pursue  their  journey,  pointed  to  the 
zenith,  and  hinted,  that  no  time  was  to 
be  lost,  if  they  meant  to  avoid  impend- 
ing danger.  This  caution  a short  period 
convinced  them  resulted  from  experi- 
mental philosophy;  for  soon  a terrific 
mass  of  swarthy  and  fiery-edged  clouds 
sailed  slowly  through  the  atmosphere, 
and,  dashing  against  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  burst  with  an  explosion  that 
seemed  to  shake  the  globe  to  its  centre, 
and  borne  upon  the  pinions  of  the  gale 
was  a thousand  times  repeated,  bound- 
ing from  rock  to  rock,  from  cavern  to 
cavern,  until  it  died  upon  the  ear  in  dis- 
tant echoes.  During  this  dreadful  in- 
terval, lightning  seemed  to  pour  in 
sheets  from  the  sky,  and  was  reflected 
and  refracted  in  every  direction.  The 
wind  howled  with  more  than  savage 
fury,  and  torrents  of  rain  descended. 
The  horses,  scared  by  the  operation 
of  the  contending  elements,  could 
scarcely,  by  any  means,  be  kept  iu  the 
narrow  track  of  the  stony  aud  irregular 
road ; the  retinue  of  the  sultan  were 
obliged  to  dismount,  and,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  guide,  lead  them  through 
defiles  that  the  bushes  which  skirted  the 
sides  of  the  rocks,  bending  beneath  the 
weight  of  a torrent  of  water  which 
rushed  down  their  slope,  rendered  almost 
impassable. 

To  add  to  the  distress  of  the  tra- 
vellers, night,  anticipated  by  the  den- 
sity of  the  atmosphere,  now  enveloped 
them  in  its  shade;  and  their  guide,  al- 
though they  had  proceeded  a consider- 
able way  since  they  last  questioned  him 
upon  the  subject,  still  insisted  that  they 
had  two  hours  hard  travelling  before 
they  could  arrive  at  a place  of  accom- 
modation. , 

To  this  consolatory  intimation  Pedro 
answered,  that  it  would  be  better  to  seek 
some  nearer  place  of  shelter,  however 
inconvenient  it  might  be,  than  risk  the 
danger  of  travelling  in  the  dark,  and 
the  rhgnce  of  another  irruption  of  the 
elements,  which  the  aspect  of  the  sky 
gave  him  great  reason  to  expect. 

‘‘  It  would,  such  a night  as  this,” 
returned  the  Swiss,  “ not  be  very  easy 
for  you  to  seek,  and  still,  I fear,  more 


difficult  to  find,  shelter  and  accommoda- 
tion for  so  large  a company.” 

I believe  you  to  be  a very  honest  fel- 
low, Jerome,”  said  Pedro,  “ but  still  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  confute  this  posi- 
tion ; for,  at  this  instant,  I think  1 dis- 
cern lights  at  a distance.” 

■“  So  you  do,”  returned  the  guide; 
“ but  they  proceed  only  from  a small 
hamlet,  which  if  you  could  reach  with  a 
carriage,  though  1 know  this  to  be  im- 
possible, you  would  fiud  it  difficult,  nay 
I may  say  actually  impossible,  to  pro- 
cure accommodations  fit  for  persons  of 
your  rank.” 

44  Waving  all  pretensions  to  rank,” 
said  Mahomet,  “ as  a storm,  like  death, 
levels  all  distinctions,  we  are  resolved  to 
try  the  hospitality  of  these  poor  people. 
We  certainly  shall  not  be  entertained  as 
if  we  were  at  the  Lion  in  St.  Mark’s- 
place,  or  the  inn  on  the  bank  of  the 
Arno;  but  still  difficulties  of  this  kind 
are  not  displeasing  to  me,  as  they  fur- 
nish me  with  an  opportunity  to  see 
more  of  the  customs  and  manners  of 
mankind,  which  are  no  where  so  strongly 
exhibited  as  in  domestic  life.  Do  you, 
therefore,”  he  continued,  addressing  the 
guide,  “ proceed  with  the  carriage  and 
all  iny  servants,  except  one,  to  the  next 
village:  while  Pedro  and  myself,  mount- 
ing our  horses,  willendeavour  to  procure 
a lodging  in  the  hamlet  below.  I have 
no  doubt  but  that  we  shall  succeed, 
and,  wishing  you  a good  night,  we  will 
join  you  in  the  morning.” 

The  revival  of  the  storm  forced  both 
parties  to  carry  their  plans  into  imme- 
diate execution.  Thesultau,  his  friend; 
and  servant,  made  all  the  haste  which 
the  ruggedness  of  the  road  down  the 
declivity  would  admit:  they  found  that 
their  guide  had  not  exaggerated  when 
he  mentioned  the  difficulty  of  the  pas- 
sage, through  which  the  impediments 
of  loose  stones,  and  trunks  of  trees 
placed  in  the  most  adverse  situations, 
obliged  them  to  lead  their  horses. 
At  length,  tired  with  their  toil,  at 
a moment  when  total  darkness  fell 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  had 
hitherto  been  illuminated  by  brilliant 
coruscations,  they  arrived  at  the  door 
of  a cottage. 

The  trampling  of  the  feet  of  the 
horses  had,  for  some  minutes  before, 
excited  the  attention  of  the  family 
within.  The  travellers  found  them  as- 
sembled, and  ready  to  afford  them  any 
assistance  that  they  might  bp  supposed 
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to  want.  The  son,  a youth  about  eigh- 
teen, look  their  cattle  under  his  care, 
while  the  father  < welcomed  Mahomet 
and  his  friend.  They  were  now  ushered 
into  a large  room,  which  served  for 
general  purposes.  The  dying  embers 
on  the  hearth  were  renovated  by  some 
furze  and  large  billets;  the  females  re- 
tired while  the  clothes  of  the  sultan 
and  his  friend  were  changed,  and  they 
were  accommodated  with  the  holiday 
suits  of  the  peasant  and  his  son,  as 
their  own  were  placed  to  dry  in  the 
chimney.  While  this  operation,  so  ne- 
cessary to  their  comfort,  was  perform- 
ing, they  were  thus  addressed  by  their 
host  •• 

“ Whomsoever  you  are  that  have 
descended  from  themountain,  forced,  as 
I suppose,  by  the  storm,  which  has  for 
some  time  raged  with  unparalleled  fury, 
to  seek  for  shelter,  welcome,  welcome, 
thrice  welcome,  to  the  cottage  of  Zeig- 
ler ! Here,  at  least,  you  are  secure  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  though 
happy  should  I have  been  to  have  af- 
forded you  food  and  lodging  such  as, 
from  your  appearance,  I judge  you  have 
been  used  to;  but  as  the  narrow  cir- 
cumstances of  a peasant's  lot  deny  me 
that  happiness,  if  you  are,  therefore, 
obliged  to  conform  yourselves  to  our 
homely  fare  and  poor  accommodations, 
I hope  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  with 
which  all  in  our  house  in  our  power  is 
offered,  will,  in  some,  small  degree, 
make  amends  for  the  inconvenience 
you  will  suffer  by  a residence  with  us.” 

Mahomet  thanked  the  old  man  for 
bis  benevolent  reception  of  them  ; and 
added,  that  although  their  visit  was 
compulsatory,  yet  he  should  not  regret 
the  storm  that  drove  them  to  his  cot- 
tage, and  placed  them  in  a situation 
to  receive  benefit  from  the  genuine 
effusions  of  his  philanthropy ; as  it 
afforded  him  another  proof  that,  how- 
ever the  natural  feelings  may  be  ba- 
nished by  the  love  of  gain  so  prevalent 
in  large  societies,  however  the  truly 
sympathetic  sensations  may  have  been 
blunted  by  warlike  contention  and  com- 
merce, they  still,  in  certain  situations, 
had  their  residence  in  the  human  bpr 
som. 

God  forbid  !”  snidZeigler,  “that  it 
should  be  otherwise  ! 1 hope  the  milder 
virtues  of  humanity  blandish  and  soften 
the  asperities  of  human  life  in  every  si- 
tuation. This  book,  pointing  to  an  open 
^ib!e  ^hjch  lay  ppoi)  the  table,  is,  1 fer- 


vently hope,  loo  much  studied,  and'ltfc 
preempts  too  generally  inculcated,  to 
leave  us  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
love  of  our  neighbour  and  universal  be- 
nevolence, which  it  uniformly  teaches, 
are  not  generally  practised  among  the 
human  race,  whether  collected  into  large 
societies,  as  in  cities,  or  divided  into 
small  groups,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
these  mountains.  This,  however,  is  not 
a time  for  me  to  he  descanting  upon  a 
duly  which  1 ought  rather  to  be  prac- 
tising.” 

At  the  close  of  this  period  he  sum- 
moned his  wife  and  two  daughters ; 
the  table  was  instantly  spread  with 
provision  ; a desert  of  fruit  succeeded  : 
some  excellent  wine,  which  Mahomet 
drank  without  a dispensation  from  the 
mufti,  added  to  the  conviviality  of  the 
meal. 

“ These,”  said  Zcigler,  pointing  to  a 
few  bottles  arranged  upon  the  dresser, 
“ 1 reserved  for  our  great  festival,  or  for 
the  entertainment  of  a stranger,  a still 
greater  festival  to  me,  and  always  consi- 
dered'among  us,  I mean  the  peasants  of 
this  hamlet,  as  the  greatest  that  the  hu- 
man mind  can  enjoy.” 

Mahomet  and  Pedro  looked  at  each 
other  with  surprise.  Of  all  the  situations 
of  the  former,  he  had  never  been  in  one 
which  afforded  him  such  heartfelt  satis- 
faction as  lie  enjoyed  at  this  moment. 
Perhaps  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  and 
the  fatigue  he  had  endured,  had  pre- 
pared him  to  consider  every  thing  in 
a favourable  point  of  view  ; but  still, 
abstracted  from  this,  there,  was  some- 
tiling  equally  new  and  agreeable  in 
every  object  around.  In  the  open  coun- 
tenance and  unbounded  hospitality  of 
Zeigler,  in  the  attentive  benignity  of 
Rachael  his  w ife,  in  the  beauty  of  their 
two  daughters,  and  the  innocent  hilarity 
that  seemed  to  mark  the  character  of 
tlie  son,  there  was  a kind  of  originality 
that  attracted  his  attention,  and  contri- 
buted to  make  each,  in  their  turn,  highly 
interesting.  He  viewed  the  place  around 
with  a curiosity  which  the  novelty  ot 
the  scene  inspired,  and  with  satisfaction 
reflected,  that  within  the  narrow  com- 
pass of  the  cottage  was  comprised  all 
the  real  necessaries  ot  life;  and  when  iu 
his  own  mind  he  formed  the  compa- 
rison betwixt  the  humble  dwelling  of 
which  he  was  now  an  inhabitant  and. 
one  of  his  palaces,  he  Could  not  avoid 
considering  the  superfluities  so  lavishly 
4is|iersed  over  the  latter  as  pf  very 
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little  use,  either  to  m-orals  or  to  hap- 
piness. 

When  their  meal  was  finished,  the 
old  man  said,  “ It  has  been  a custom 
•which  has  descended  to  me  from  my 
ancestors,  and  therefore  in  my  mind 
.superior  to  every  other  consideration, 
to  read  a portion  of  the  scripture,  and 
dismiss  the  younger  part  of  my  family 
to  their  repose  with  a prayer  and  bles- 
sing. You,  my  friends,  I dare  aver, 
whatsoever  your  religion  may  be,  can 
have  no  objection  to  the  performance 
of  a duty  to  which  1 deem  myself  im- 
peratively called  : I therefore  need 
scarcely  ask  your  acquiescence.  The 
natural  and  immutable  laws  of  hospi- 
tality demand  from  me  the  greatest 
atteution  to  strangers  : but  I consider 
the  office  I am  about  to  perform  as 
a claim  still  superior;  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a tribute  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
due  to  the  Almighty  for  the  abundant 
blessings  which  he  hath  bestowed  upon 
myself  and  family.” 

If  Mahomet  was  before  charmed  with 
the  character  of  his  host,  he  was  now 
affected  by  his  fervent  devotion,  and  that 
of  his  wife  and  children.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  merely  from  politeness,  but  from 
those  feelings  which  the  simple  energy 
of  his  manner  and  the  sublimity  of  his 
subject  inspired,  that  himself,  Pedro, 
and  their  servant,  bore  a part. 

When  their  orisons  were  finished,  the 
old  man  blessed  and  embraced  his  daugh- 
ters, who  retired  with  their  mother. 

• The  party  now  drew  round  the  fire; 
for  although  it  was  the  autumnal  season, 
the  storm  had  caused  a chillness  in  the 
air  ; and  as  the  sultan  did  not  discover 
any  inclination  to  go  to  rest,  Zeigler  en- 
tertained him  with  a description  of  his 
various  occupations  and  mode  of  life. 

“ Situated  as  l am,”  said  he,  “ on 
-one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  of  this 
Alpine  valley,  my  few  hereditary  acres 
more  than  supply  the  wants  of  my 
family  with  respect  to  corn.  In  truth, 
I have  in  good  seasons  plenty  to  ex- 
change for  commodities  which  our  an- 
ecstors  would  have  deemed  luxurious. 
1 have  a vineyard  planted  down  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountain  slope: 
of  the  strength  and  flavour  of  its  pro- 
ductions you  may  judge  by  the  wine 
before  us  : a few  goats  range  the  cliffs, 
and  sheep  graze  in  the  paddock.  I have 
three  cows  now  in  the  homestead.  My 
wife  superintends  the  dairy ; and  the 
care  of  the  poultry  falls  to  my  daugh- 
ters, My  son,  in  the  intervals  w hich  his 


husbandry  affords,  attends  me  in  my 
fishing  excursions  upon  the  lake,  or  to 
fell  the  timber  which  the  forests  around 
abundantly  supply.  The  acorns  and  nuts 
which  we  collect  not  only  furnish  the  oil 
which  we  burn  in  our  lamps,  but  the 
dregs  are  an  excellent  food  for  our  pigs, 
a considerable  number  of  which  we 
drive  occasionally  to  the  markets  on  the 
borders  of  the  Milanese. 

“ When,  in  the  winter,  we  are  im- 
mured by  immense  walls  of  snow,  we 
employ  ourselves  in  squaring,  framing, 
and  smoothing  the  slates  which  a neigh- 
bouring quarry  produces,  and  manu- 
facturing those  different  kinds  of  toys', 
specimens  of  which  you  may  observe 
on  the  shelves,  and  which  merchants 
who  periodically  visit  us  purchase,  and 
transport  upon  barges  down  the  Rhine 
to  Hoiland  ; whence,  with  the  curious 
veneers  they  also  carry,  they  are  dis- 
persed all  over  Europe. 

“ Thus  you  must  observe,  that  every 
season  of  the  year  brings  with  it  its 
proper  employments;  and  I number  it 
as  one  among  the  manifold  blessings 
that  Providence  has  dispensed  to  us, 
that  he  has  enabled  us  to  find  occu- 
pation for  that  dreary  period,  when, 
imprisoned  in  the  bosom  of  these  moun- 
tains by  impassable  barriers  of  ice  and 
walls  of  snow,  the  occurrences  of  our 
lives  could  otherwise  afford  but  little 
variety,  and  our  minds  would  stagnate 
or  prey  upon  themselves  were  they  not 
relieved  by  some  avocation  from  which 
a profit,  however  small,  may  be  de- 
rived, and  which  can  be  performed 
within  doors. 

“ As  it  is,”  he  continued,  “ from  the 
salubrity  of  the  air,  from  temperance, 
and  the  exercise  which  our  various  busi- 
ness obliges  us  to  take,  we  derive  health. 
Sickness  is  almost  unknown  inthisham- 
let ; and  the  concomitant  of  health,  con- 
tent, is  as  generally  dispersed  through 
our  small  society  : for  1 should,  among 
our  other  blessings,  have  enumerated 
our  few  neighbours,  and  have  parti- 
cularly introduced  to  you  our  beloved 
pastor ; a.  man  who,  from  his  age,  his 
long  residence  among  us,  and  more 
from  his  piety  and  virtue,  is  regarded 
by 'his  flock  with  a reverence  almost 
approaching  to  adoration  : he  is  the 
father,  the  friend,  the  physician,  the 
counsellor,  and  the  spiritual  director 
of  the  district, 

“ Having  explained  to  you  our  in- 
dustrious habits  and  mode  of  domestic 
life,  I must  further  observe,  that  we 
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are  not  without  our  hours  of  relaxation. 
Our  holidays  are  begun  with  devotion, 
and  concluded  with  innocent  hilarity ; 
end  in  the  summer  evenings  we  are 
solaced  with  the  sound  of  the  pipe  and 
tabor : it  is  then  that  even  our  ma- 
trons, encircled  with  their  sons  and 
daughters,  lead  down  the  sprightly 
dance,  in  the  intervals  of  which  the 
cadences  of  the  song  echoes  through 
the  surrounding  caverns.  So  that  you 
see,  although  we  are  by  no  means 
opulent,  we  are  blessed  in  a greater 
degree  by  the  contentment  which  is 
spread  around  5 and  however  dreary 
our  situation  may  appear,  you  will  find, 
when  the  abundance  of  our  comforts  are 
inquired  into,  that  we  are  in  no  respect 
objects  of  pity.” 

“ So  far  am  I from  thinking  you  so,” 
replied  Mahomet,  “ that  1 rather  esteem 
you  objects  of  envy.  You  seem,  in  my 
apprehension,  to  have  attained  that  vir- 
tuous independence,  and  its  concomitant 
peace  of  mind,  which  are  so  generally, 
and  so  often  1 fear  in  vain,  sought  for 
among  mankind.  Would  to  Heaven  I 
could  prove  bow  sincerely  I admire 
your  mode  of  life!  Did  my  situation, 
would  my  honour  permit  me  to  make 
such  a renunciation,  1 would  relinquish 
all  my  future  prospects,  however  bril- 
liant, and,  mingling  with  your  society, 
participate  that  happiness  of  which  you 
nave  given  so  fascinating  a picture,  in 
your  description  of  the  domestic  life  of 
yourselves  and  the  inhabitants  of  this 
»alley.” 

“ In  this,  I think,”  said  Zcigler, 

you  would  be  to  blame;  for  although 
we,  the  inhabitants,  born  on  this  spot, 
are  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  have  con- 
tracted our  views  within  the  pale  of  the 
mountainous  district  that  surrounds  us; 
yet  a mode  of  life  so  new  and  indeed  so 
simple  as  ours  must  prove,  to  one  used 
to  the  elegant  refinements  of  general 
society,  would,  after  its  novelty  had 
ceased,  certainly  pall  upon  the  mind. 
Taking  my  text  from  the  great  book 
of  nature,  I consider  the  human  as  I 
do  the  animal  species,  endued  with  ha- 
bits and  propensities  which  peculiarly 
adapts  them  for  those  local  situatious 
to  which  Providence  hath  appointed 
them.” 

“ Then  you  have  never,  since  your 
birth,  been  long  absent  from  this  spot  i” 
said  Pedro. 

“ Four  years,”  returned  Zeigler,  “ I 
served  in  the  army  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia.” ' . 1 


“ What !”  asked  Mahomet,  “ "Was 
you  compelled  ?” 

“ Compelled  1”  replied  Zeigler,  red- 
dening at  the  question,  “ By  no  means. 
The  military  passion  glows  too  ardently 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Swiss  to  render 
compulsion,  if  practicable,  necessary. 
War  raged  on  every  side.  The  trumpets 
sounded  to  arms.  My  juvenile  friends 
and  companions  prepared  to  range  them- 
selves  under  the  banners  of  a neigh- 
bouring prince,  to  repel  the  unjust  in- 
vasion of  the  French,  who  had  com- 
mitted outrages  upon  his  frontiers  which 
at  this  moment  my  soul  shudders  at  th« 
recollection  of.  1 had  been  but  three 
days  married,  when  I was  solicited  to 
join  a detachment  of  our  troops  that 
prepared  to  march.  I left  my  wife, 
scarcely  eighteen,  to  the  care  of  my 
aged  parents.” 

“ Did  not  your  father  object  to  this 
expedition  ?”  said  Mahomet. 

“ On  the  contrary,”  returned  Zeigler, 
“ he  said,  ‘ My  son,  I observe,  with 
pleasure,  that  you  leave  with  alacrity 
your  parents,  and  a bride  whom  you 
adore.  Roused  by  the  depredations 
committed  on  our  frontiers,  you,  with 
our  brave  countrymen,  prepare  to  repel 
those  hoslile  invaders.  Receive,  there- 
fore, from  the  hands  of  your  beloved 
Rachael,  a sword  which  has  been  worn 
by  our  ancestors,  been  used  by  myself, 
and  has  more  than  once,  upon  some  of 
the  nation  against  which  you  now  march, 
inflicted  the  vengeancewhich  their  atro- 
cities merited.’  1 will  not  tire  you  with 
a description  of  the  tenderness  of  a 
scene  long  since  passed,  Rachael  buc- 
kled the  belt  over  my  shoulder ; we 
embraced  and  parted.  1 relumed,  as  I 
observed,  after  an  absence  of  four  years*, 
I was  dressed  in  the  Sardinian  regimen- 
tals. I had  attained  the  rank  of  ser- 
geant. My  countenance  was  considerably 
altered  by  a black  patch  which  I wore 
to  conceal  a wound  then  recent,  the 
scar  of  which  still  remains.  My  father 
was  silting  at  the  door  of  this  cottage, 
enjoying  the  enlivening  warmth  of  the 
sun-beams.  His  eyes  were  dimmed  by 
his  advanced  age;  therefore  it  is  little 
to  he  wondered  that  he  did  not  at  first 
know  me.” 

“ Will  you  shelter  a stranger,”  said  I, 
advancing,  ‘‘  who  brings  you  news  of 
your  son.’” 

“ Say  rather,”  he  replied,  springing 
forward  and  embracing  me,  who 
brings  me  my  son  himself!” 

Jiy  wife  and  mother  heard  his  exete* 
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wafion,  and,  in  an  instant,  I was  encir- 
cled in  their  arms. 

“ Satiated  with  what  I had  seen  of 
camps  and  large  cities,”  continued  Zeig- 
ler,  “ I have  never  since  wandered  be- 
yond the  verge  of  these  mountains. 
The  current  of  our  days  has  glided 
smoothly  on  ; and,  except  at  the  pe- 
riods of  lameutation  for  the  deaths  of 
our  beloved  parents,  the  lives  of  Ra- 
chael and  myself  have  been  unclouded 
by  any  shades  of  violent  or  pungent 
sorrow.” 

“ And  those  of  your  son  and  daugh- 
ters,” said  Mahomet,  “ promise  to  be 
equally  so.  Youth  is  the  season  of 
hilarity.” 

“ With  Martha  and  Johan,  my  son,” 
returned  Zeiglcr,  “ this  is  certainly  the 
case.  Would  to  Heaven  I could  say  the 
same  of  my  youngest  daughter,  Louisa ; 
but,  alas!  a settled  melancholy  seems 
to  have  pervaded  her  mind  j and,  which 
is.more  grievous  to  the  family,  neither 
to  her  mother,  sister,  nor  myself,  will 
she  discover  the  cause.  But  1 ought  to 
apologize  for  this  garrulous  breach  of 
hospitality,  in  detaining  you  from  your 
repose  by  the  recital  of  events  that 
can  only  be  interesting  to  those  con- 
cerned.” 

“ You  are  much  mistaken,”  said  Ma- 
homet, “ if  you  think  the  description 
of  your  domestic  concerns  was  not  re- 
garded with  attention  by  me.  1 have 
travelled  a considerable  way  in  order  to 
observe  human  nature  in  various  points 
of  view;  and  am  so  pleased  with  the 
aspect  it  assumes  in  these  Alpine  soli- 
tudes, that  1 shall,  at  least,  tax  your 
hospitality  for  a day  of  happiness.” 

“ This,”  replied  Zeigler,  “ will  afford 
me  the  highest  satisfaction.  Y"ou  shall 
see  our  pastor.” 

“ I would  have  made  a longer  jour- 
ney for  the  purpose  of  conversing  with 

good  a man  as  you  have  described,” 
added  Ihe  sultan,  as,  following  his  host, 
he  ascended  to  a neat  apartment. 

(To  be  ■continued.) 


DIAMONDS. 

BY  W.  WOOD,  F.t.S. 

THOSE  persons  who  are  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  operation  of 
chymistry,  will  not  readily  believe  that 
the  most  precious  stone  in  the  world 
is  nothing  but  modified  charcoal ; and 
that,  far  from  being  indestructible,  it 


may  be  entirely  consumed  by  fire.  Such, 
however,  is  the  fact ; for  the  know- 
ledge of  which  we  are  particularly  in- 
debted to  tlie  decisive  experiment  of 
Mr.  Tennant  ; though  other  chymists 
have  not  been  deficient  in  their  opera- 
tion on  the  same  subject.  It  was  found, 
from  some  experiments  which  preceded 
those  of  Mr.  Tennant,  that  the  diamond, 
though  it  was  capable  of  resisting  the 
effects  of  violent  heat  in  a close  vessel, 
might  be  consumed  when  exposed  to 
the  joint  action  of  heat  and  air.  These 
experiments,  however,  ifwe  except  those 
by  Lavoisier,  only  proved  the  inflamma- 
bility of  the  diamond.  Mr.  Tennant  and, 
we  ought  to  add,  Mr.  Guyton,  went 
further,  and  not  only  proved  its  com- 
bustible nature,  but  likewise  ascertained' 
its  component  parts.  According,  there- 
fore, to  the  present  arrangement  of  mi- 
nerals, this  substance  is  placed  among 
the  combustible  bodies : nevertheless, 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  leave  it  at 
the  head  of  the  precious  stones,  as  a 
more  natural,  though  less  scientific,  si- 
tuation than  the  other. 

Diamonds,  when  brought  to  Europe 
in  their  rough  state,  are  said  to  be 
either  in  the  shape  of  roundish  pebble* 
with  shining  surfaces,  or  in  octaedral 
crystals  ; but  they  are  not  entirely  con- 
fined to  this  form,  as  they  vary  in  seve- 
ral respects,  and  sometimes  occur  with 
twenty-four,  and  even  forty-eight  sides. 

These  precious  stones  are  principally 
found  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  king- 
doms of  Golconda  and  Visapour,  in  the 
peninsula  on  this  side  the  Ganges, 
nearly  eighteen  degrees  from  the  line. 
They  are  likewise  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Pegu  and  of  Siam,  in  Brasil,  and  in 
South  America.  One  circumstance  i» 
worthy  of  remark  respecting  the  situa- 
tion of  diamond  mines:  it  is,  that 
those  of  America  are  at  the  same  dis- 
tance in  the  southern  hemisphere  that 
the  Asiatic  mines  are  in  the  northern. 
The  diamonds  of  India  are,  in  gene- 
ral, larger,  and  of  a finer  water,  than 
those  of  Brasil,  but  by  no  means  so 
abundant.  As  a proof  of  this,  Patrin 
tells  us,  that  when  the  mines  of  Brazil 
were  first  discovered,  the  Portuguese 
were  so  successful  in  their  researches, 
that,  in  1730,  the  llio  Janeiro  fleet 
brought  away  eleven  hundred  and  forty- 
six  ounces.  This  prodigious  quantity, 
brought  immediately  into  the  market, 
so  reduced  the  price  of  diamonds,  that1-,, 
to  prevent  their  becoming  too  commor, 
the  court  of  Portugal  afterwards  ecu- 
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fijied  the  employment  of  diamond  hunt- 
ing to  a certain  number  of  persons. 

The  account  which  Tavernier  has 
given  us  of  the  diamond  mines  of  Asia 
is  very  circumstantial,  and  deserves  our 
particular  attention,  as  being  written  by 
a person  who  travelled  so  many  years 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  collecting  dia- 
monds. The  first  mine  he  visited  was 
at  liaolconda,  in  the  kingdom  of  Visa- 
pour;  and  the  account  he  gives  of  this 
place  is  nearly  as  follows  : 

“ Round  about  the  place  where  the 
diamonds  are  found,  the  ground  is  sandy 
and  full  of  rocks,  which  contain  veins 
from  half  a finger  to  a finger  wide. 
These  veins  are  full  of  earth,  or  sand, 
■which  the  miners  pick  out  with  instru- 
ments on  purpose,  and  carefully  deposit 
in  a tub,  as  it  is  amongst  this  earth  that 
the  diamonds  are-found.  They  are  some- 
times obliged  to  break  the  rock  in  order 
to  trace  the  veins  for  the  sake  of  the 
earth  ; and  as  soon  as  tiiis  is  accom- 
plished, and  all  the  sand  removed,  ii.  is 
carefully  washed  two  or  three  times,  and 
thediamonds,  if  there  beany,  pickcdout. 
There  are  several  diamond  cutters  at 
this  mine,  but  none  of  them  have  above 
one  mill,  which  is  of  steel.  They  never 
cut  more  than  one  stone  at  a time  upon 
each  mill,  and  use  oil  and  diamond  pow- 
der to  facilitate  the  operation,  at  the 
same  time  loading  the  stone  with  a 
heavy  weight.” 

According  to  this  account  of  Taver- 
nier's, the  Iudian  lapidaries  are  very 
expert  in  calling  the  diamonds,  and 
will  frequently  undertake  to  divide  a 
stone,  which,  from  its  unfavourable  ap- 
pearance, the  Europeans  will  not  ven- 
ture upon. 

; Speaking  of  the  government  of  the 
mines,  Tavernier  says,  they  trade  very 
freely  and  honestly,  the  king  receiving 
two  per  cent,  ou  all  that  are  bought, 
besides  a certain  duty  from  the  mer- 
chants for  leave  to  dig.  When  these 
traders  have  fixed  upon  a spot,  they 
begin  their  search,  and  employ  a num- 
ber of  miners,  in  proportion  to  the 
hurry  they  may  be  in. 

Sometimes  a hundred  men  are  em- 
ployed at  once;  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  merchant  pays  four  pagodas  to 
the  king  for  every  day  they  work,  and 
two  when  the  number  is  not  so  great. 

When  Tavernier  visited  these  mines, 
the  poor  people  never  got  above  three 
pagodas",  for  the  labour  ,of  a year, 
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though  they  understand  their  business 
extremely  well.  These  trilling  wages, 
and  the  distress  they  suffer  in  con- 
sequence, make  them  hide  astone  wlieiw 
ever  they  can  find  an  opportunity  : this, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  but  seldom,  as, 
besides  being  strictly  guarded,  they  work 
almost  naked  ; and  therefore,  not  hav- 
ing any  outward  protection  for  their 
stolen  goods,  they  are  sometimes  in- 
duced to  swallow  them.  When  any 
of  these  people  chance  to  meet  with 
a large  stone,  they  carry  it  to  the  mas- 
ter of  the  work,  who  rewards  them 
accordingly. 

Every  day,  after  dinner,  the  master 
of  the  miners  brings  the  diamonds  to 
the  lodgings  of  the  merchants,  in  order 
to  show  them  : and  if  the  stones  are 
large,  or  sufficiently  numerous  to 
amount  to  more  than  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  crowns,  he  will  leave  them 
for  some  days,  that  the  merchants  may 
have  time  to  consider  their  value,  and 
agree  about  the  price.  This,  it  seems, 
they  are  obliged  to  do  before  the  return 
of  (he  owner,  who  will  never  bring  the 
same  stones  again,  unless  mixed  with 
others. 

It  appears  from  Tavernier’s  account, 
that  the  diamond  traffic  is  carried  on  by 
persons  of  all  ages,  and  that  even  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  barter  for  them. 

“ It  is  very  pleasant,”  says  the  tra- 
veller, “ to  see  the  young  children  of 
the  merchants  and  other  people  of  the 
country,  from  the  age  often  to  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years,  who  seat  themselves 
on  a tree  that  lies  in  a void  place  in  the 
town:  every  one  of  them  has  his  dia- 
mond weights  in  a little  bag  hanging  at 
one  side;  on  the  other  his  purse,  with 
five  or  six  hundred  pagodas  in  gold  in  it.  i 
There  they  sit,  expecting  when  any  per- 
son will  come  to  sell  them  some  dia- 
monds. If  any  person  brings  them  a 
strinc,  they  put  it  into  the  bauds  of  the  • 
eldest  boy  amongst  them,  who  is,  as  it 
were,  their  chief,  who  looks  upon  it,  . 
and  after  that  gives  it  to  him  that  is 
next  him  ; by  which  means  it  goes  from 
hand  to  hand,  till  it  returns  lo  him  again, 
none  of  the  rest  speaking  a word.  After 
that  he  demantis  the  price  to  buy  it,  if 
possible;  but  if  he  buy  it  too  dear,  it  is 
upon  his  own  account.  In  the  evening 
the  children  compute  what  they  have 
laid  out ; when  they  look  upon  their 
stones,  and  separate  them  according  to 
their  water,  their  weight,  and  clearness. 
Then  they  bring  them  to  the  principal 
merchants,  who  have  generally  great 
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parcels  to  match ; and  the  profit  is  di- 
vided among  the  children  equally,  only 
the  chief  among  them  has  a fourth  in 
the  huudred  more  than  the  rest.  Young 
as  they  are,  they  so  well  understand  the 
price  of  stones,  that  if  one  of  them  has 
made  any  purchase,  and  is  willing  to  lose 
one  half  in  the  huudred,  the  other  will 
give  him  his  money.” 

The  secresy  w hich  the  Indians  observe 
in  their  dealings  with  each  other  is  sin- 
gular enough  ; for  they  will  contrive  to 
sell  the  same  parcel  of  diamonds  several 
times  to  each  other  without  speaking  a 
word ; so  that  no  by-stander  can  possi- 
bly tell  what  they  have  been  doing. 
The  manner  in  which  this  is  accom- 
plished has  been  thus  described  by 
Tavernier  : “ The  buyer  and  seller  sit 
one  before  another  like  two  tailors ; 
and  the  seller,  opening  his  girdle,  takes 
the  right  hand  of  the  purchaser,  and 
conveys  it,  together  with  his  owu,  be- 
neath his  girdle,  where  the  bargain  is 
secretly  driven  in  the  presence  of  many 
merchants,  without  the  knowledge  of 
any  one.  The  parties  never  speak  or 
make  any  signs  with  their  mouths  or 
eyes,  but  only  converse  with  their 
hands;  and  this  is  managed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — When  the  seller  takes 
the  purchaser  by  the  whole  hand,  it  sig- 
nifies a thousand ; aud  as  often  as  he 
squeezes  it,  it  means  so  many  thousand 
pagodas  or  rupees,  according  to  the 
money  in  question.  If  he  takes  but 
half,  to  the  knuckle  of  the  middle 
finger,  that  is  as  much  as  to  say  fifty; 
the  small  end  of  the  finger  to  the  first 
knuckle  signifies  ten.  When  he  grasps 
five  fingers,  it  signifies  five  hundred ; 
but  if  one  finger,  one  hundred.” 

Seven  days  journey  from  Golconda, 
towards  the  east,  there  is  another  dia- 
mond mine,  called  Gani,  or,  in  the  Per- 
sian language,  Coulour.  This  mine  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a coun- 
tryman, who,  digging  a piece  of  ground 
to  sow  millet,  found  a pointed  stone 
that  weighed  above  twenty-five  carats. 
This,  being  carried  to  Golconda,  imme- 
diately induced  the  inhabitants  to  search 
further;  and  such  was  the  success  of 
their  industry,  that  not  only  many  other 
stones  of  considerable  size  were  found, 
but  the  wonderful  diamond,  weighing 
nine  hundred  carats,  which  Mirzimala 
afterwards  presented  to  Aureng-zeb. 

When  Tavernier  first  visited  this  mine, 
there  were  above  sixty  thousand  persons 
at  work,  consisting  of  men,  women,  and 
children;  the  men  being  employed  to 
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dig,  the  women  and  children  to  carry 
the  earth.  When  the  miners  have  fixed 
upon  the  place  where  they  intend  to  dig, 
they  level  another,  somewhat  larger,  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  and  enclose  it 
with  a wall  about  two  feet  high,  only 
leaving  apertures  from  space  to  space, 
to  give  passage  to  the  water.  The  place 
being  thus  prepared,  the  people  that  are 
to  work  meet  all  together,  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  the  workmaster,  his 
friends,  and  relations.  But  before  any 
thing  is  done,  a superstitious  ceremony 
is  performed  to  render  their  labours 
propitious.  The  only  passive  personage 
in  this  ceremony  is  a little  household 
god  which  the  master  brings  with  him, 
and  before  which  the  people  prostrate 
themselves  three  times,  while  the  bra~ 
min  says  a certain  prayer. 

This  being  ended,  he  marks  the  fore- 
head of  every  one  with  a kind  of  glue, 
made  of  saffron  and  gum,  and  is  careful 
that  the  spot  is  large  enough  to  hold 
seven  or  eight  grains  of  rice,  which  he 
sticks  upon  it.  Their  bodies  are  then 
washed  with  the  water  which  every  one 
brings  in  his  pot ; after  whicii  they  ar- 
range themselves  in  order  to  partake  of 
the  repast  which  the  workmaster  has 
prepared  for  them  : this  is  merely  a 
plate  of  rice  to  each  person,  with  the 
addition  of  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  melted  in  a small  copper  pot 
with  some  sugar. 

After  the  feast  is  finished,  every  per- 
son proceeds  to  his  business;  the  men 
digging  the  earth  in  the  place  first 
discovered,  and  the  women  aud  children 
carrying  it  off  into  the  other,  or  walled, 
enclosure.  When  they  find  water  they 
cease  to  dig  ; and  the  water  thus  found 
washes  the  earth  two  or  three  times  ; 
after  which  it  is  let  out  at  an  aperture 
reserved  for  that  purpose.  When  the 
earth  has  been  washed  again,  and  well 
dried,  they  sift  it  in  a kind  of  open 
sieve;  which  operation  is  repeated  be- 
fore they  begin  to  look  for  diamonds. 

Anotliermine  which  Tavernier  speaks 
of  as  famous  for  its  diamonds,  is  the  bed 
of  the  river  Goual,  near  Soumelpour,  a 
large  town  built  entirely  of  earth,  and 
covered  with  branches  of  cocoa  trees. 
The  river  Goual  runs-  within  a mile  of 
the  town,  in  its  way  from  the  moun- 
tains towards  the  Ganges.  Ail  our  fine 
diamond  points  or  sparks,  called  natu- 
ral sparks,  are  brought  from  this  river, 
where  they  are  collected  as  soon  as  the 
great  rains  are  over,  which  is  about  the 
end  of  December. 
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As  soon  in  January  as  the  water  is 
grown  clear,  eight  or  ten  thousand  per- 
sons, of  all  ages  and  botlv.se.ves,  come 
out  of  Soutnelpour  and  the  neighbour- 
ing villages.  The  most  experienced 
among  them  search  and  exanjiuc  tiie 
sand  of  the  river,  going  up  it  from 
Soumelpour  to  the  very  mountain 
whence  it  springs. . Those  who  are  used 
to  this  business  know  by  the  saud  whe- 
ther any  diamonds  are  likely  to  be 
found  or  not;  and  judge  it  a favour- 
able sign  when  they  find  a number  of 
those  stones  which  we  call  thunder  stones 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  When  they  • 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  produce 
will  pay  them  for  their  labour,  they 
proceed  to  take  up  the  saud,  first  making 
a dam  round  the  place  with  stones, 
earth, . and.  fascines,  and  then  lading 
out  the  water.  After  this  is  done,  they 
dig  about  two  feet  deep;  and  the  sand 
thus  procured  is  carried  into  a place 
walled  round  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
where  it  is  washed  and  sifted  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  Coulour. 

Magellan  tells  us,  that  the  greatest' 
diamond  ever  known  in  the  world  is 
one  belonging  to  the  King  of  Portugal, 
which  was  found  in  Brasil,  and  is  still 
uncut.  This  gentleman  was  informed, 
from  good  authority,  that  it  was  once 
of  a larger  size,  but  that  a piece  was 
cleaved  or  broken  by  the  ignorant 
countryman  who  chanced  to  find  the 
gem,  and  tried  ifs  hardness  by  a stroke 
of  a large  hammer  upon  an  anv  il.  This 
prodigious  diamond  weighs  J,GSO  ca- 
rats;* and  although  it  is  uncut,  Rome 
de  1’ Isle  says,  it  is  valued  at  224  millions 
sterling. 

This  appears  to  be  an  incredible  sum, 
and  probably  the  vaiuatiorf,  is  errone- 
ous : but  even  supposing  that  to  be  the 
case,  and  that  we  employ  the  usual  me-/ 
thods  laid  down  for  computing  the  worth 
of  these  jewels,  the  sum  will  be  im- 
mense; as,  in  .this  way,  it  will  amount 
to  at  least 5,644,800  pounds  sterling  ! 

The  diamond  which  is  next  in  value 
adorns  the  sceptre  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  is  placed  under  the  eagle  at 
the  top  of  it.  This  stone  weighs  770 
carats,  and  is  worth,  at  least,  4,854,720 
pounds  sterling,  although  it  hardly  cost 
135,417  guineas.  A singular  history  is 
a/tached  to  this  diamond.  It  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  eyes  of  a Malabarian 
idol,  named  Scheringham.  A French 
grenadier,  who  had  deserted  from  the 
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Indian  service,  contrived  to  become  one 
of  the  priests  of  that  idol,  and,  watch- 
ing his  opportunity,  stole  its  eye,  and 
ran  away  to  the  English  at  Trinchina- 
peuly,  from  whence  he  carried  it  to 
Madias.  A ship  captain  bought  it  for 
twenty  thousand  rupees ; afterwards  a 
Jew  gave  seventeen  or  eighteen  thou- 
sand pounds  for  it;  at  last,  a Greek 
merchant,  named  Gregory  Suffras,  of- 
fered it  to  sale  at  Amsterdam,  in  the 
year  1766,  where  it  was  bought  by 
Prince  Orloff  for  his  sovereign,  the 
Empress  of  Russia.  The  figure  and 
size  of  this  diamond  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  diamond  of  the  Great  Mogul 
weighs  27  9 carats,  and  is  said  to  be 
worth  380,000  guineas.  This  diamond 
has  a small  flaw  underneath  near  the 
bottom.  Before  this  stone  was  cut, 
Tavernier  tells  us  it  weighed  900  ca- 
rats ; consequently  its  loss  in  cutting 
must  he  considerable. 

Another  diamoud,  in  the  possession 
of  the  King  of  Portugal,  which  weighs 
215  carats,  is  extremely  flue,  and  worth 
at  least  369,8001. 

The  famous  diamond  which  belonged 
to  the  late  King  of  France,  called  the 
Pitt,  or  Regent,  weighs  nearly  137  ca- 
rats, and  has  been  valued  at  208,333 
guineas,  although  it  did  not  cost  above 
half  that  sum.  This  beautiful  gem  was 
found  in  the  diamond  mines  at  the  foot 
of  the  Gaut  mountains,  Shout  twenty 
miles  from  Golconila.  Another  dia- 
mond belonging  to  the  same  monarch, 
called  the  Saucy,  was  reckoned  a very 
fine  stone,  though  it  weighs  only  55 
carats.  It  cost  25,000  guineas,  hut  is 
said  to  be  worth  a much  larger  sum. 
We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
diamond  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
which  weighs  139  carats,  and  is  valued 
at  109,520  guineas.  It  is  of  a light 
citron  colour. 

It  is  well  known*  that  the  diamond  is 
the  hardest  of  all  precious  stones,  and 
only  to  be  cut  by  the  assistance  of  its 
own  powder.  We  are  informed,  thatto 
bring  it  to  the  degree  of  perfection 
which  so  much  augments  its  price,  they 
begin  by  rubbing  several  against  each 
other  while  rough,  after  having  pre- 
viously glued  them  to  the  ends  of  two 
wooden  blocks,  thick  enough  to  he 
held  in  the  hand.  The  powder  which 
is  rubbed  off  the  stones  in  this  opera- 
tion is  caught  in  a little  box  provided 
for  the  purpose,  and  afterwards  used  to 
grind  and  polish  the  stones.  From  the 
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extreme  hardness  of  these  stones  it  has 
been  alleged, that  rubbing  them  against- 
each  other  is  the  only  -way  to  reduce 
them  to  an  impalpable  powder;  but 
this  is  not  strictly  the  case,  as  the 
jewellers  are  in  the  habit  of  pounding 
small  pieces  in  steel  mortars  fitted  with 
a pestle  exactly  the  size  of  the  interior, 
so  that  none  of  the  diamond  can  escape, 
A few  blows  with  the  hammer  upon  the 
head  of  the  pestle  completely  ponder 
the  stone. 

Diamonds  are  more  or  less  valuable 
according  to  what  is  called  their  water. 
Those  of  the  first  water  are  in  the 
greatest  degree  of  purity  and  perfect 
tion,  while  those  of  less  brilliancy  are 
said  to  be  of  the  second  or  third  water  ; 
and  thus  they  proceed  till  the  stone 
becomes  coloured ; for  there  are  dia- 
mands  of  all  colours,  though  faintly 
tinted.  Thus  we  have  some  of  a rose 
colour ; others  green,  blue,  brown, 
black;  and  some  are  marked  with  black 
spots. 

JV ood's  Zoography , Vol.  III. 


On  the  Construction  and  Destruction 
of  Theatres. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

THE  dreadful  catastrophes  which 
have,  in  the  course  of  this  win- 
ter, involved  in  ruins  our  two  metropo- 
litan theatres,  while  they  have,  in  a 
very  great  number  of  instances,  intro- 
duced doubts  whether  their  fate  was 
owing  to  unavoidable  accident,  to  cri- 
minal negligence,  or  to  incendiary  ma- 
lice, have,  in  others,  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  are  in  the  habits  of 
contemplating  such  subjects,  from  ante- 
cedent evils,  that  are  in  their  effects  irre- 
mediable, or  infernal  malignity  that 
has  hitherto  escaped  lh#  punishment 
which  it  has  so  peculiarly  deserved,  to 
the  means  of  securing,  in  future,  build- 
ings of  the  same  nature,  devoted  to  the 
same  purposes,  and,  in  their  grand  de- 
signation, constructed  upon  the  same 
principles,  from  those  elementary  ra- 
vages which  wc  now  deplore,  and  from 
the  danger  which  may,  though  we  hope 
in  a much  smaller  degree,  still,  in  idea, 
attach  to  them. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that,  in  the  hasty 
construction  of  the  late  Theatre  Royal, 
Drury-laue,  theory  was  too  much  op- 
posed to  practice , and  philosophical  spe- 
culation, respecting  the  art  of  encreasing 
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the  expansion  of  sound,  without  en- 
creasing reverberation,  too  frequently 
drawn  forth  against  the  results  of  expe- 
rience, against  ratiocination  arising  from 
comparison  betwixt  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern theatres,  and  almost  against  demon- 
stration : in  consequence  of  which  its  in- 
terior displayed  an  immense  case  of  dry 
timber,  w hose  beams, cross  beams, girders, 
and  rafters,  became  in  every  direction 
fire  conductors,  calculated,  as  the  event 
has  unfortunately  evinced,  to  spread  de- 
vastation to  every  part,  and  against  the 
rage  of  which  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  common  precaution  .of  fire  plating 
was  opposed  ; probably  because  it  was 
imagined,  that  iron  would  counteract 
the  mellifluous  modulation  of  the  hu- 
man voice,  and  instead  of  singing  pro- 
duce ringing. 

“ Wood,”  I can  remember  it  was  said 
at  the  time  when  the  erection  of  New 
Drury  was  in  contemplation,  “ is  the 
most  sonorous  and  vibratory  of  all  ma- 
terials ; it  produces  a tone  the  most  me- 
lodious and  agreeable,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, in  a peculiar  manner,  adapted 
to  the  lining  of  a theatre;  for  as  it  does 
not  absorb  -the  voice  or  the  sound  of 
musical  instruments  in  any  great  de- 
gree, the  trifling  resonance  it  occasions 
is,  of  course,  rather  agreeable  than  in- 
jurious.” 

Such  kind  of  observations  then  crept 
into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and,  per- 
haps, had  some  influence  upon  the  re- 
pairers of  Covent-gardeu  Theatre;  so 
that  at  the  alteration  of  its  interior,  it 
is  probable  they  introduced  more  wood 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  *.  this,  if 
it  was  not  pecessary,  was  certainly  dan- 
gerous : if ‘"a  man  would  rather  stick  a 
candle  into  the  body  of  a bass-viol  than 
into  an  iron  lantern,  need  he  wonder 
that  the  instrument  took  fire  ? This,  as 
we  observed,  was  the  case  at  Drury  ; it 
was  not  only  lined  with  wood,  but,  we 
believe,  with  what,  as  applied  to  fir 
timbers,  is  called  green  wood,  i.  e.  full 
of  turpentine.  Rut  this,  though  the 
principal,  was  not,  perhaps,  the  whole 
cause  of  the  spread  of  the  mischief : it 
was  formerly  au  idea,  that  hollow  bricks 
worked,  into  certain  parts  of  external 
walls  would  contribute  to  the  increase 
of  sound ; and  I believe  that  some  of 
these,  which  I have  seen  very  inge- 
niously constructed,  were  inserted  in 
several  places  about  the  exterior  of  the 
Drury-lane  stage:  these,  of  course,  be- 
came air  pipes,  and,  with  the  other  cir- 
cumstances to  which  I have  alluded. 
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contributed  to  increase  the  fury  of  the 
element  ..Inch  has  not  only  involved  , 
that  beautiful  fabric  in  ruin,  but  occa- 
sioned concomitant  losses  to  every  one 
connected  with  it. 

To  cpi  no\v  to  the  point,  which 
you,  perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  will  think  is 
introduced  with  a kind  of  circumlocu- 
tion that  would  do  no  discredit  to  a 
brief,  I must  observe,  that,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  new  theatres,  stone  and  bricks 
should,  in  every  part  where  they  can  be 
used,  be  as  much  as  possible  resorted  to. 
Stone,  it  has  been  sa'd,  is  sonorous, g 
but  occasions  a harsh  and  disagreeable 
sound;  and  that  brick,  in  this  respect, 
has  the  same  properties.  This,*however 
plausible,  is  nonsense. 

The  ancient  theatres,  immense  in  their 
size  and  unroofed,  or  only  in  part  co- 
vered with  awnings,  were  of  stone;  and 
although  means  were  certainly  used  to 
increase  the  vocal  powers  of  the  per- 
formers, it  is,  allowing  for  every  assist- 
ance and  exertion,  impossible  that  any 
voice  could  have  filled  their  extensive 
areas,  and,  unrebated  by  roofs,  have 
mingled  with  the  external  atmosphere, 
had  there  been  any  property  either  ab- 
sorbent or  repulsive  in  the  materials 
with  which  they  were  constructed. 

The  modern  theatres  on  the  conti- 
nent, of  which  1 shall  mention  a small 
number,  are,  generally  speaking,  built 
of  stone:  there  may  be  a few  instances 
of  brick,  but  they  are  in  countries 
nearer  home.  In  the  southern  part  of 
Europe,  the  proportion  of  wood  used 
in  their  construction  is  very  inconsider- 
able. 

The  largest  theatre  now  standing  is 
that  of  San  Carlo,  at  Naples;  that  of 
Agregentii.a,  at  Pome,  is  formed  upon 
the  same  plan,  but  smaller:  these  are, 
generally  speaking,  of  stone.  The  thea- 
tres of  liologna,  of  Milan,  and  Turin, 
are  of  the  same  materials;  and  we  be- 
lieve, ia  all  ihese,  the  proportion  of 
wood,  compared  to  that  which  was  used 
in  ours  so  lately  destroyed,  is  small 
iudeed. 

Every  w aiter  upon  the  subject  of  dra- 
matic arciiilecture  has  praised  the  con- 
struction of  the  theatre,  at  Bourdeaux, 
as  the  voices  of  the  pe  formers  spread 
more  equally  m it  than  in  any  other ; 
yet  the  materials  are,  with  respect  to 
their  prop'  :lion,  in  a considerable  de- 
gree less  combustible  than  they  were  in 
those  whose  loss  we  deplore,  or  are, 
perhaps,  in  any  that  still  remain. 

■ Of  the  Parisian  theatres  we  have  no 


very  accurate  ideas  at  present ; we  only 
know,  that  accidents  ot  the  same  nature 
have  happened  to  some  of  them  as  to 
ours.  1 would,  therefore,  as  the  result 
of  their  dearly-purchased  experience, 
recommend  to  managers,  that,  in  future, 
less  attention  should  be  paid  to  sound , 
and  more  to  sense  ; by  which  I mean, 
that,  in  the  mechanical  construction  of 
these  words,  and  of  the  things  resulting 
from  them,  incombustibility  and  stabi- 
lity should  be  the  first  objects  of  consi- 
deration in  the  materials  and  the  build- 
ing of  our  new  iheatres.  It  is,  1 believe, 
possible  to  render  them  fire  proof ; and 
if  so,  every  mean  should  be  taken  to  at- 
tain this  desirable  end.  With  respect  to 
vocal  exertions,  their  spread  or  reverbe- 
ration depend,  in  a great  degree,  upbn 
the  fullness  or  vacuity  of  the  house; 
and  certainly  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
audience  is  the  besi,  indeed  the  only 
method  to  secure  a constant  and  liberal 
attendance. 

I am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

M. 
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Edris  and  Satara. 

“ FTT1HE  former  state  of  being  is  un- 
JL  known  to  mortals;  their  mid- 
dle state  is  evident;  but  their  future 
destiny  is  not  to  be  discovered  : a man 
whose  devotions  have  been  broken  off 
by  death,  having  enjoyed  for  an  im- 
mensity of  years  the  rewards  of  his  vir- 
tues, is,  at  length,  born  again  in  some 
respectable  family.”  * 

This  was  a part  of  the  exclamation 
which  aspirated  from  the  lips  of  Bhoor, 
the  yogee  or  devotee,  who  obtained  his 
first  appellation  of  Bhoor  from  his  fre- 
quent and  devout  prostrations  before 
the  throne  of  mercy  : be  was  also  de- 
signated by  another,  and  was,  from 
his  good-will  towards  mankind,  called 
Bhoor-Logue  ; a name  which  at  once 
embraced  the  earth,  and  all  those  that 
inhabit  it. 

The  former  state  of  being,  he  was 
about  to  repeat,  is  unknown — when  his 
daughter  Satara,  whose  ears  had  al- 
ready caught  the  words  of  her  father, 
appeared  before  him,  just  as  he  had 
ariseu,  and  said,  “ Oh,  my  venerable 
parent!  I have  previously  heard  your 
exclamation,  and,  feeling  the  force,  am 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  those  senli- 
paepts  it  includes:  but  is  it  absolutely 
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necessary  at  all  times  to  busy  the  hu- 
man mind  in  speculations  so  abstruse?'’ 

“ It  certainly  is  not,  my  daughter,*’ 
he  replied,  “ without  a proper  use  was 
madeoftbem,  and  our  ignorance  of  the 
past  and  of  the  future  contemplated  with 
the  profoundest  awe  and  reverence,  in 
order  to  strengthen  our  minds  to  our 
meridian  tasks,  and  so  enable  us  to  de- 
Tote  the  middle  state,  which  is  our  preseut 
state  of  being,  that  it  may  appear  a se- 
ries of  gratitu'te  to  Braiijia  for  having 
called  us  to  its  enjoyment,  and  at  the 
same  time  leas  e us  under  no  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  manner  in  whichvhis 
omnipotent  power  will  in  future  dispose 
of  us.”  ^ 

“ There  are,”  said,  Satara,  “ four- 
teen spheres  of  reward  and  punishment, 
of  which  this  earth  is  one.” 

“ There  are,  my  daughter,”  returned 
the  sire. 

“ And  yet,  oh  father  I”  she  replied, 
“ at  a certain  time  of  life,  the  blessings 
which  our  view  of  this  mundane  sphere 
developes  are  so  great,  that  I scarcely, 
had  it  not  been  for  your  instructions, 
should  have  had  the  power  to  have  con- 
ceived happiness  beyond  thejn.” 

Just  at  this  instant,  as  Satara,  arrayed 
in  drapery  of  the  purest  white,  stood 
before  a hedge-row  of  myrtle,  which 
displayed  an  appropriate  back  ground 
to  the  most  beautiful  figure  that  was 
ever  animated  by  the  breath  of  nature, 
a solar  ray  struck  upon  the  spot,  and 
seemed  to  surround  her  lovely  form 
with  a transitory  glory.  The  ray  had 
vanished;  but  as  the  dazzling  brilliancy 
receded  from  before  her  eyes,  she  dis- 
covered, on  his  knees,  Edris,  a young 
Arabian  prince,  skilled  in  all  the  sciences 
that  can  adorn  or  soften  life,  who  had, 
from  his  own  country,  travelled  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  still  to  improve 
his  virtue  and  his  knowledge,  and  who, 
in  the  house  of  the  sage  Bhoor-Logue, 
her  father  (who  had  consented  to  be  for 
a short  period  his  instructor),  had  be- 
come equally  enamoured  of  her  beauty 
and  of  her  virtue. 

“ This,”  said  the  sire,  as  he  raised 
the  prince,  “ is,  I presume,  0 daughter ! 
according  to  your  system,  one  of  your 
spheres  of  reward  : but  if  you  have  not 
already  deserved  the  happiness  which 
now  courts  your  acceptance,  it  will  most 
probably  become  your  punishment.” 

“ My  love  become  the  punishment  of 
the  beautiful  Satara !”  eiclaimed  tho 
prince  ; “ impossible  !” 

I thought  so  at  yopr  age  myself,” 


said  Bhoor-Logue;  “ yet  it  is  not  im- 
possible but  that  Elmi,  whose  image, 
displayed  in  her  daughter,  now  stands 
before  us,  may  at  this  instant  inhabit 
the  sphere  of  Tuppelh,  as  a reward  for 
the  mortification  which  she  so  frequently 
suffered  while  on  earth,  in  consequence 
of  her  owu  sensibility.  Could  human 
life,  as  its  events  operate  upon  the 
sexes,  be,  on  the  one  side,  divested 
of  extraordinary  ardour  in  its  pursuits, 
and  on  the  other  of  extraordinary  fear, 
in  its  estimation  of  a particular  object, 
we  should  observe,  while  the  current  of 
happiness  was  more  regular,  that  the 
f stream  of  existence  would  flow  with 
greater  placidity.” 

‘.•"^lt  would,”  replied  Satara;  “but 
then,  O my  father  ! the  passions  in  con- 
sequence of  whose  exertion  or  repres- 
sion we  render  ourselves  worthy  of  ele- 
vation into  a higher  sphere,  would  be 
useless ; and  still  more  useless  would  be 
speculations  upon  sensations  the  effects 
of  which  we  did  not  feel,  and  the  emo- 
tions arising  from  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  comprehend ; virtue 
and  vice  would  in  the  human  bosom  be 
equally  dormant.” 

“ Therefore,”  said  the  sage,  “ we 
should  endeavour  to  acquire  that  men- 
tal strength  and  placidity  to  which  I 
allude  : we  know  not  what  has  already 
past,  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  what 
will  happen  in  future  : hut  if  we,  while 
in  this  middle  state,  attain  in  early  life  to 
the  government  of  the  passions,  we 
shall  certainly  be  better  adapted  to  any 
form  in  which  we  may  in  future  be 
destined  to  appear.  A warrior  or  a 
lion  should  have  as  much  self-command 
as  a philosopher  or  a lamb.” 

“ To  talk  of  commanding  the  pas- 
sions,” said  the  prince,  “ on  the  very 
morning  that  you  have  given  your  con- 
sent to  my  marriage  with  the  lovely 
Satara,  is  to  elevate  me  to  the  Suttee, 
the  highest  sphere,  and  preclude  me 
from  its  felicity.  We,  as  you  have 
observed,  are  ignorant  of  our  former, 
..and  have  not  discovered  the  particular 
state  of  our  future  being : but  of  this 
we  have  the  most  ardent  hope,  that 
if  we  live  so  as  to  deserve  the  favour 
of  Brahma,  whose  precepts  and  whose 
power  you  have  taught  me  to  venerate 
and  to  adore,  we  shall  not  only  meet 
with  and  enjoy  the  conversation  of 
all  those  whom  we.  have  loved  and  va- 
lued upon  earth,  hut  see  our  own  mor- 
tal existence  renewed  in  that  of  our 
.offspring,  whose  virtues  we  shall  con- 
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template  with  pleasure,  and  whom  we  William  likewise  found  somethin"  in 
•half  emi  race  with  rapture  when  their  the  English  laws  worth  preserving;  as 
time  of  probation  is  past,  and  they  we  arc  told  by  Ingulphus,  a writer  of 
come  to  receive  those  rewards,  which  credit,  and  a favourite  of  the  Conque- 
will,  we  hope,  be  extended  to  them-  ror,  “ that  he  brought  with  him  (A. D. 
selves,  to  their  children1,  and  to  all  1081)  from  London  to  his  monastery 
their  posterity,  till  time  i$  melted  into  certain  laws  of  the  most  righteous  King 
e i bun  it v.  Edward,  which  my  illustrious  Lord  King 

William  Irad  promulgated  as  authentic 
and  perpetual,  and  to  be  inviolably  ob- 
served throughout  the  whole  kingdom 
of  England  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties.” 

These,  arc  mostly  of  a penal  nature, 
are- about  fifty  in  number,  and  are 
* published  by  the  learned  Mr.  SeLlen,  in 
From  the  Landing  of  William,  Puke  his  notes  on  F.admerus— the  original  of 
of  Normandy,  1066,  to  the  Death  of  which  are  stili  preserved  at  Croiiand,  in 
King  John,  1216.  Lincolnshire. 

(Not  commonly,  or  but  partially,  noticed  t(,  Tnlro' duce' Hie ' £? ImguaglS 
bu  ereneral  Ihstonans. 1 England  instead  of  the  English  ; ami  for 

this  purpose,  he  not  only  caused  the 
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tory, 1 1 c i. i o i o \ , Laws,  Learning, 
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of  Britain. 


by  general  Historians.) 

( Continued  from  page  112.) 


r To  know 


That  which  before  ns  lies  in  daily  life, 

Is  the  prime  wisdom.”  " Milton. 

Doomsday  Book. 

THIS  was  an  undertaking  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  other  acts  of 
William’s  reign,  does  honour  to  his 
memory — it  was  a general  survey  of  all 
the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  their  extent 
in  each  district,  their  properties,  tenures, 


laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  been 
anciently  written  in  Saxon,  and  after- 
wards published  in  Latin  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  to  be  translated  into 
Norman,  but  instituted  public  schools 
to  give  Dipt  language  a more  universal 
effect.  But  notwithstanding  all  these, 
aris  of  the  prince,  and  the  industry  of 
bis  ministers,  they  were  frustrated  by 
the  over-balance  of  numbers  of  the 
natives  in  proportion  to  the  strangers, 
and  assisted  by  a general  aversion  in  the 
people  to  change  their  language,  which 


aluc,  &c  &c  the  quantity  o pasture,  e to  cn  their , which 

wood  and  arable  land  which  they  con-  ,fhe‘  thought  would  be  succeeded  by  a 

W !f  S°mn  couuties’  th.e  num-,  general  sweep  of  I heir  laws  and  libertfes. 

ber  of  tenants,  cottages,  and  slaves  of  8o  fhat  in  th|s  vcry  rcign)  instead  of  the 

„ enom.,na  ions  who  lived  upon  them.  English  speaking  Norman,  the  Normans 


He  appointed  commissioners  for  this 
purpose,  who  entered  every  particular 
in  their  registers  by  the  verdict  of  jurors, 
and  alter  a labour  of  six  years  brought 


v-  f V c ii  .T  j)j  i:as  ever  since  continued,  and  composed 

the  inain  body  ofour  language,  though 


property  in  the  kingdom. 

It  appears  from  this,  book,  that  the 
boroughs  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
were  little  better  than  country  villages, 
and  that  the  inhabitanls  lived  in  entire 
dependance  on  the  king  or  great  lords, 
and  were  of  a station  little  better  than 
servile— they  were  neither  incorporated, 
nor  formed  any  kind  ofcommunity , being 
really  nothing  but  a number  of  low  de- 
pendent tradesmen,  living  without  any 
particular  civil  tie  in  neighbourhood  to- 
gether, and  were  incapable  of  being  re- 
presented in  the  states  of  the  kingdom.* 


began  generally,  by  force'  of  intermar- 
riages, ordinary  commerce,  and  conver- 
sation, to  use  the  English  tongue,  which 
has  ever  since  continued,  and  composed 


changed, likeotliers,  by  mixtureof  many 
new  words  and  pjjpses,  not  only  intro- 
duced by  this  great  revolution,  but  by 
the  uses  and  accidents  of  each  succeed- 
ing agc.i 


* This  book  was  composed  after  two  old 
examples  of  the  samet  kind  iu  the  timbs 


of  Eliielbert  and  Alfred,  and  was  laid  up  as 
sacred  in  the  church  of  Winchester ; and  for 
that  reason,  as  graver  authors  say,  was  called 
Liber  Dooms  Dei, and  by  abbreviation  Dooms- 
day Eiok. — Sir  William  Temple, 

This  monument  of  antiquity  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Exchequer;  and,  from  some 
extracts  which  have  been  published,  seems  to 
illustrate,  in  many  particulars,  the  ancient 
state  of  England. 

t Sir  William  Temple's  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Englahu, 
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William  Rufus  proceeded  on  his  fa- 
ther’s plan,  and  in  some  points  extended 
it,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  forest 
laws;  which  he  paid  dearly  for  in  the 
end,  by  losing  h.s  life  by  accident  in 
the  chase.  On  his  first  accession  to  the 
throne,  his'elder  brother  Robert  being 
alive,  he  paid  a little  more  attention  to 
the  English  than  his  father ; and  when 
Robert  made  head  against  him,  he 
called,  them  “ his  dear  English,'’  and 
promised  them  ah  abatement  of  their 
taxes,  good  laws,  &c.  Eut  no-  sooner 
was  the  storm  blown  over,  than  he  vio- 
lated those  promises,  and  becamd,  where 
he  durst,  a tyrant  and  oppressor.  Rt§, 
occasional  need  of  the  English  forces' 
and  councils,  however,  shewed  the  peo- 
ple their  own  importance,  and  roused 
them  from  that  neglected  state  they 
were  in  under  the  late  reign. 

His  brother  Henry  I.  on  coming  to 
the  throne,  found  it  expedient  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  people,  by 
restoring  (as  our  monkish  historians 
tell  us)  the  laws  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor.  He  also  abolished  the  cur- 
few; for  though  it  is  mentioned  in  our 
laws  a full  century  afterwards,  yet  it 
is  spoken  of  rather  as  a known  time 
of  night  than  as  a still  subsisting  cus- 
tom.* There  is  extant  a code  of  laws 
in  his  name,  consisting  partly  of  those 
of  the  Confessor,  hut  with  great  addi- 
tions and  alterations  of  his  own,  and 
chiefly  calculated  for  the  regulation  of 
the  coumy  courts.  It  contains  some 
directions  as  to  crimes  and  punishments, 
and  a lew  things  relative  to  estates, 
particularly  as  to,  the  descent  of  lauds  ; 
which  being  by  the  Saxon  laws  equal 
to  all  the  sous,  by  the  Norman  to  the 
eldest  only,  King  Henry  liere  moderated 
the  difference,  directing  the  eldest  son 
to  have  only  the  principal  estate,  pri- 
mum  palris  fetidum ; the  rest  of  his 
estates,  if  he  had  any  others,  being 
equally  divided  among-them  all. 

On  the  other  hantf,  he  gave  up  to  the 
clergy  the  free  election’- of  bishops  and 
mitred  abbots ; reserving,  however, 
those  ensigns  of  patronage,  congt  d'elire, 
custody  of  the  temporalities  when  va- 
cant, and  homage  upon  their  restitu- 
tion.' - He  lastly  united  again,  for  a 
time,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts; 
the  rest  remained  as  in  his  father’s  time : 


* Yet  the  curfew  continued  to  “ toll  the 
knelt  of  parting  day”  in  many  of  our  pro- 
vincial towns,  Southampton  for  instance,  till 
within  these  fifty  years. 


from  whence  we  may  justly  perceive 
how  far  short  this  was  of  a thorough 
restitution  either  of  King  Edward's  or 
the  Saxon  laws.”* 

The  usurper  Stephen,  as  the  man- 
ner of  usurpers  is,  promised  much 
at  his  accession,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  redressing  the  grievances  of  the 
forest  laws,  but  performed  no  great 
matter,  either  in  that  or  in  any  other 
point.  It  is  from  this  reign,  however, 
that  we  are  to  date  the  introduction 
of  the  Roman  civil  and  canon  laws  into 
this  realm,  commonly  called  “iheP/trc- 
decls  of  Justinian,"  which  were  brought 
joto  . England  from  Rome  by  some  of 
Archbishop  Theobald’s  attendants ; and 
'ItWfer  Vdcarius  of  Bee,  read  lectures 
upon  them  to  very  crowded  audiences 
both  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  + Great 
opposition  was  made  to  those  laws  in 
the  beginning ; and  King  Stephen,  out 
of  hatred  to  the  archbishop  (as  Mr.  Sel- 
den  supposes),  joined  in  this  opposition, 
by  publishing  an  edict  imposing  silenco 
on  Vicarius,  and  prohibiting  any  one  to 
read  the  books  of  the  civil  law.  But 
this  edict  did  not  put  a stop  to  the 
study  of  it,  which  constantly  increased, 
and  continues  to  this  day. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  discovery 
of,  the  Roman  law  carried  an  utility 
both  to  pub.ie  and  private  interest  at 
a time  when  the  more  exalted  and  spe- 
culative sciences  carried  no  charms  with 
them  ; and  this  last  branch  of  ancient 
literature,  which  remained  uncorrunled, 
was  happily  the  first  transmitted  to  the 
modern  world.  For  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  the  decline  of  Roman  learning, 
when  the  philosophers  were  infected 
with  superstition  and  bigotry,  and  the 
poets  and  historians  with  barbarisms, 
the  lawyers,  who  in  other  countries  are 
seldom  mode's  of  science  or  politeness, 
were  jet  able,  by  the  constant  study  and 
close  imitation  of  their  predecessors,  to 
inalhtaiit  the  same  good  sense  and  the 
same  purity  in  their  language  aud  ex- 
pression. 

r W bestowed  an  additional  merit  on; 
tire  civil  law,  was  the  extreme  ignorance 
ami  imperfection  of  that  jurisprudence 
which  preceded  it  among  all  the  Eu- 


* In  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  he 
called  together  the  three  estates  of  the  land 
at  Salisbury,  which  had  from  his  tune  the 
name  ot  Parliament,  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  Normandy. 

t These  laws  were  found  at  Alaiasi,  in 
Italy,-  about  the  year  1 i/J. 
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ropean  nations.  What  absurdities  pre- 
vailed at  that  time  in  the  administration 
of  justice  may  be  conceived  from  the 
authentic  monuments  which  remain  of 
the  ancient  Saxon  laws;  where  stated 
prices  were  fixed  for  roeifs  lives  and 
members;  where  private 'revenge  was 
authorized  for  all  injurf'S  ; where  the 
use  of  the  ordeal,  corsnet,  and  after- 
wards the  duel,  was  the  received  me- 
thod of  proof;  where  the  judges  were 
rustic  freeholders,  assembled  on  a sud- 
den, audf  deciding  a cause  from  one 
debate  or  altercation  of  the  parties. 
Such  laws,  however  our  ancestors  may 
pique  themselves  on  their  superiority  , 
above  the  rest  of  Europe  at  that  time, 
shew  that  society  was  very  little  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  rude  state  of  na- 
ture. 

Much  was  done  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  IU  to  methodize  the  laws,  and 
reduce  them  to  a regular  order;  as  ap- 
pears from  that  excellent  treatise  of 
Glanville,* *  which  though  some  of  it 
be  now  antiquated  and  altered,  yet  when 
compared  with  the  code  ot  Henry  1. 
it  carries  a manifest  superiority.  In 
this  reign  there  are  four  things  which 
merit  the  attention  of  a legal  antiqua- 
rian. 

First,  The  constitutions  of  the  par- 
liament of  Clarendon,  A. 17.  1104  (which 
we  have  before  noticed  in  the  life  of 


* Though  Rnuulph  de  Glanville,  chief 
justice  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  is  justly  celebrated  for  being  the  greatest 
lawyer  of  his  time,  and  to  whom  the  profes- 
sion is  to  this  hour  much  indebted,  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  related  of  him  by  Roveden,  the 
historian,  shews  him  to  be  a man  subject 
both  to  corruption  and  the  sanguinary  pas- 
sions of  those  times  : — One  Gilbert  Plump- 
ton  being  accused  of  a rape  before  him, 
he  adjudged  him  to  be  hanged  on  a gibbet ; ' 
but  whilst"  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner, the  people  ran  out  in  crowds,  saying, 

• lie  should  not  suffer,  lor  he  was  an  innocent 
man.*  Baldwin,  Bishop  ot  Worcester,  a re- 
ligious man  and  fearing  God,  likewise  lorbad 
the  execution  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion. The  king,  bearing  this,  commanded  a 
stay  to  be  made  till  further  order;  when.it 
appeared,  that  Glanville  was  desirous  of  put- 
ting this  man  to  death,  because  lie  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  ol’Koger  Gulwast,  an  inhe- 
ritrix, whom  he  would  have  married  to  Rei- 
iii er,  his  sheriff  of  Yorkshire.— This  Glanville 
is  the  author  of  that  famous  tract  on  the  laws 
and  customs  of  England  t the  above  anec- 
dote is  a foul  stain  on  his  memory,  and  on 
the  times  that  could  let  him  go  unpunished.” 
— ia in.  Dunyel's  lint-  of  England. 


Henry),  whereby  the  king  checked  the 
power  of  tiie  people  anil  his  clergy, 
and  greatly  narrowed  the  total  exemp- 
tion they  claimed  from  the  secular  juris- 
diction. 

Second,  The  institution  of  Ihe  office 
of  justice  in  eyre,  in  itinere ; the  king 
having  divided  the  kingdom  into  six 
circuits  (very  little  different  from  the 
present),  and  commissioned  those  new 
created  judges  to  administer  justice, 
and  try  writs  of  assize  in  the  several 
counties.  Before  this,  all  causes  were 
terminated  in  the  county  courts,  ac- 
cording to  the  Saxon  custom,  or  before 
tho  king's  justiciaries  in  aula  reg/s,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Norman  regulations; 
the  latter  of  which  tribunals  travelling 
about  with  the  king’s  person,  occa- 
sioned intolerable  expence  and  delay 
to  the  suitors  ; and  the  former,  how- 
ever proper  for  little  debts  and  minute 
actions  (where  even  injustice  is  belter 
than  procrastination),  were  now  become 
liable  to  too  much  ignorance  of  the 
law,  and  too  mnch  partiality  in  respect 
to  facts,  to  determine  matters  of  consi- 
derable moment. 

Third,  The  introduction  and  esta- 
blishment of  the  grand  assize,  or  trial 
by  a special  kind  ot  jury  in  a writ  of 
ri°Tit,  at  the  option  of  the  tenant  or 
defendant,  instead  of  the  barbarous  and 
Norman  trial  by  battle. 

Fourth,  The  establishment  of  escuage, 
or  pecuniary  compensation  for  personal 
military  service;  which,  in  process  of 
time,  was  the  parent  of  the  ancient 
subsidies  granted  to  the  crown  by  par- 
liament, and  the  land  tax  of  later 
times.* 

Richard  I.  a brave  and  magnanimous 
prince,  was  a sportsmauas  well  as  a sol- 
dier, and  therefore  enforced  the  forest 
laws  with  some  rigour;  which  occa- 
’ sioned  many  discontents  among  his  peo- 
ple. He,  however,  composed  a body  of 
naval  laws  at  the  isle  of  Oleron,  which 
are  still  extant,  and  of  high  authority. 
But  wilh  regard  to  civil  proceedings, 
we-  find  nothing  remarkable  in  this 
reign,  except  a few  regulations  re- 
specting the  Jews  and  the  justices  in 
eyre;  the  king’s  thoughts  being  chiefly 
taken  up  by  the  knight-errantry  of  a 
croisade  against  the  Saracens  in  the 
* holy  land.t  ’ 

Though  John  rendered  himself  odious 
by  his  vices,  coutcmptible  by  his  follies, 


* Blackstone  and  bis  authorities, 
i Ibid. 
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and  impotent  by  his  losses,  it  was,  in  a 
great  degree,  by  the  accumulation  of 
this  wretched  character  that  the  people 
of  England  obtained  that  great  palla- 
dium of, English  liberty, , Magna  Chartu ; 
which,  though  it  granted  certain  privi- 
leges to  the  church  and  clergy,  which 
trenched  on  the  twelfth  constitution  of 
Clarendon,  and  was  the  cause  of  much 
wrangle  and  confusion  between  the  popes 
and  subsequent  kings  of  England,  was 
not  only  the  great  foundation  of  the 
charters  granted  by  his  son  Henry  HI. 
and  grandson  Edward  I.  but  has' been 
the  germ  which  gave  rise  to  all  the 
several  acts  of  parliament  which  the 
changes  of  time  and  circumstances  ren- 
dered necessary  for  the  further  protec- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Common  Law. 

The  common  law,  though  not  taught 
in  the  schools  as  a science,  was  studied 
with  great  diligence  as  a profession  ; 
and  many  persons,  by  their  skill  in  it, 
acquired  both  fame  and  fortune,  and 
obtained  the  highest  offices  of  the  state. 
The  greatest  number  of  these  profes- 
sional men  were  clergymen  ; though 
some  of  the  laity,  particularly  Aubrey 
de  V ere,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen,  and  liandulpk  de  Glan- 
vil/e,  who  was  chief  justice  to  Henry  II. 
and  Richard  I.  are  much  celebrated  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  common  law. 

Penal  paws,  fyc. 

Hanging  is  a punishment  (says  Sir 
William  Ltugdale)  as  ancient  as  King 
Ina.  William  the  Conqueror,  however, 
did  not  adopt  this  punishment  in  his  code 
of  penal  laws;  though  he  made  use  of 
more  severe  punishments — such  as  cut- 
ting off  the  hands  and  feet,  putting  out 
the  eyes,  emasculation,  &c.  and  it  was 
no  uncommon  sight  to  behold  a number 
of  these  mutilated  objects  in  the  street 
in  the  open  day;  which  no  doubt  ope- 
rated as  a terror  and  disgust  to  the  pub- 
lic. Beheading  criminals  of  rank.  Dug- 
dale  thinks,  was  first  introduced  in  the 
eighth  year  of  this  reign. 

Hanging  was  first  introduced  as  a pu- 
nishment for  theft  and  robbery  under 
Henry  I.  To  kill  a stag  was  likewise  as 
criminal  as  to  murder  a man ; and  he 
caused  all  the  dogs  to  he  mutilated 
w hich  were  kept  on  the  borders  of  his 
forests;  nay,  he  sometimes  deprived 
bis  subjects  from  hunting  on  their  own 
lands,  or  even  cutting  down  their  own 
woods.  In  other  respects  lie  executed 
■Europ.  Mag.  Vol.  LV.  March , 1809. 


justice,  and  that  with  rigour ; the  best 
maxim  which  a prince  in  that  age  could 
follow.  False  coining,  which  was  then 
a very  common  crime,  and  which  had 
extremely  debased  the  money,  was  pu- 
nished severely  ( by  Henry — near  fifty 
criminals  of  this  kind  were  at- one  time 
hanged  or  mutilated:  and  though  those 
punishments  seem  to  have  been  exercised 
in  somewhat  an  arbitrary  manner,  they 
were  grateful  to  the  people,  more  at- 
tentive to  present  advantages  than  jea- 
lous of  general  laws. 

There  is  a code  which  passes  under 
the  name  of  Henry  I.  hut  the  best 
antiquarians  have  agreed  to  doubt  its 
being  genuine,  which  is,  however,  a 
very  ancient  compilation,  and  may  be 
useful  to  instruct  us  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  those  times.  It  appears from 
it,  that  a great  distinction  was  liren 
made  between  the  English  and  Nor- 
mans, much  to  the  ad1,  antage  of  the 
latter.  The  deadly  feuds  and  the  liberty 
of  private  revenge,  which  had  been 
avowed  by  the  Saxon  laws,  were  still 
continued,  and  were  not  yet  wholly 
illegal.* 

Henry,  on  bis  accession,  granted  a 
charter  to  London,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  step  towards  rendering 
that  city  a corporation.  By  this  charier 
they  were  empowered  to  hold  the  farm 
of  Middlesex  at  three  hundred  pounds 
a-year,  to  elect  their  own  sheriff  and 
justiciary,  and  to  hold  pleas  of  the 
crown.  They  were  likewise  free  from 
scot,  Danegelt,  trials  by  combat,  and 
lodging  the  king’s  retinue.  These,  with 
a confirmation  of  the  privileges  of  the 
court  of  hustings,  wardmotes,  and  com- 
mon hails,  and  the  liberty  of  hunting  in 
Middlesex  and  Surrey,  are  the  chief 
articles  of  this  charter.  i 

A.D.  1189,  Henry  Fitzalwin  was  the 
first  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  conti- 
nued so  for  twenty-four  years  succes- 
sively. 

A.D.  1208,  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
by  letters  patent,  he  granted  the  citizens 
of  London  to  choose  a mayor  annually, 
who  was  often  the  same  during  life. 
On  the  same  day  that  he  granted  the 
charter,  the  title  of  bailiffs  of  London 
were  changed  into  sheriffs;  and  Peter 
Duke  and  Thomas  Neale  were  the  first 
who  bore  that  office. 


* Hume  and  his  authorities, 
t Lombardi  A rchaknipmia  Ex  Edit.  Twig- 
den  Wilkins,  p.  235. 

C c. 
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Ilenry  IT.  enacted  severe  penalties 
against  robbery,  murder,  false  coining, 
burning  bouses  ? and  ordained,  that 
these  crimes  should  be  punished  by  the 
amputation  of  the  right  hand  and  right 
foot — these  punishments  were  probably 
esteemed  more  severe  than  death.  The 

Eecuniary  commutation  forcrimes, which 
as  a false  appearance  of  lenity,  had 
been  gradually  disused,  and  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  abolished  by  the 
rigour  of  those  statutes.  The  supersti- 
tious trial  by  water-ordeal,  though  con- 
demned by  the  church,  still  subsisted  ; 
but  Henry  ordained,  that  any  man  ac- 
cused of  murder,  or  any  heinous  felony, 
by  the  oaths  of  the  legal  knights  of  the 
county,  should,  even  though  acquitted 
by  the  ordeal,  be  obliged  to  abjure  the 
realm. 

Though  the  king  was  sensible  of  the 
great  absurdities  of  trial  by  duel  or  bat- 
tle, he  saw  that  all  advances  towards  rea- 
son and  good  sense  should  be  slow  and 
gradual ; he  therefore  did  not  vent  ure  to 
abolish  it  entirely,  but  admitted  either  of 
the  parlies  to  challenge  a trial  by  an 
assize,  or  jury,  of  twelve  freeholders. 
This  method  oftrial  seems  to  have  been 
very  ancient  in  England,  and  was  fixed 
l»y ' the  laws  of  King  Alfred  ; but  the 
barbarous  and  violent  genius  of  the  age 
bad  of  late  given  more  eftdit  to  the  trial 
by  battle,  which  had  become  the  general 
method  of  deciding  all  important  con- 
troversies. It  was  never  abolished  by 
law  in  England;  and  there  is  an  in- 
stance of  it  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

That  there  might  be  fewer  obstacles 
to  the  execution  of  justice,  the  king 
was  vigilant  in  demolishing  all  the  new - 
erected  castles  of  the  nobility  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  iu  his  foreign  domi- 
nions. But  lest  the  kingdom  should 
be  exposed  by  this  demolition  of  its 
strong  places,  the  king  fixed  an  assize 
of  arms,  by  which  all  his  subjects  were 
obliged  to  put  themselves  in  a situation 
proper  for  defending  themselves  and  the 
realm.  Every  man  possessed  of  a knight’s 
fee  was  ordained  to  have  for  each  fee  a 
coat  of  mail,  a helmet,  a shield,  and  a 
lance.  Every  free  layman  possessed  of 
goods  to  the  value  of  sixteen  marks 
was  to  be  armed  m like  manner.  Every 
man  possessed  of  ten  marks  was  obliged 
to  have  an  iron  gorget,  a cap  of  iron, 
and  a lance.  It  appears  that  archery , 
for  which  the  English  were  afterwards 
so  renowned,  had  not,  at  this  period, 
become  very  common  among  them. 


The  spear  was  the  chief  weapon  used  in 
battle. 

Richard  I.  though  a magnanimous 
prince,  and  generally  beloved  by  his 
subjects  for  this  quality,  renewed  the 
severe  laws  against  all  transgressors  in 
his  forests,  which  he  punished  by  cas- 
tration and  putting  out  the  eyes,  as  in 
the  reign  of  his  great  grandfather.  He 
established  by  law1  one  weight  and  mea- 
sure throughout  hiskingdoin  :*  an  use- 
ful institution,  which  the  mercenary 
disposition  and  necessities  of*  his  suc- 
cessor engaged  him  to  dispense  with  for 
money. 

Justice  was  so  much  corrupted  under 
King  John,  that  even  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer  were  not  ashamed  to  insert 
on  their  records,  “ that  the  county  of 
Norfolk  paid  a sum  that  they  might  be 
fairly  dealt  with  as  likewise  the  bo- 
rough of  Yarmouth  ; with  many  more 
instances  which  may  be  seen  in  Mad- 
dox’s History  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  295. 

We  cannot  close  this  catalogue  of  pe- 
nal laws,  without  relating  a very  curious 
anecdote  related  by  Whitaker]  in  his 
History  of  Manchester  ; which  is— that 
two  dogs  suffered  death  for  assaulting 
one  of  the  lions  in  the  Tower,  on  the 
principle  of  its  being  treason  against 
royalty. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Cursory  Sketches  of  the  British 
Stage,  from  its  Commencement  to 
the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

(From  the  Commencement  of  the  British 
Stage  to  the  Age  of  Sha/cspeare.) 

{Continued from  page  1 18.) 

“ The  manners  of  an  age  arc  much  elucidated 
by  its  public  amusements — No  man  is  a 
hypocrite,  in  his  pleasures.” — Johnson. 

Of  the  Places  of  Representation,  Actors, 
£fc.  S;c.  S$c. 

THE  places  where  plays  were  gene- 
rally represented  at  this  period  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  much  preci- 
sion. Sometimes  they  were  performed 
at  the  universities,  by  the  scholars  and 
graduates  there,  where  the  queen  often 
visited ; sometimes  at  St.  Paul’s  and  the 
Chapel  Royal,  by  the  children  of  both 
places;  sometimes  at  court ; sometimes 
at  the  three  more  stationary  playhouses, 

* Hovedon,  p.  745. 
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the  Theatre , Fortune , and  the  Curtain. 

Many  of  our  ancient  dramatic  pieces 
■were  likewise  performed  in  the  yards  of 
carriers'  i)tns,  in  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the 
comedians  who  first  united  themselves 
in  companies  erected  an  occasional  stage. 

The  form  of  those  temporary  play- 
houses seems  to  be  preserved  in  our  mo- 
dern theatres.  The  galleries  are  in  both 
ranged  over  each  other  on  three  parts  of 
the  building:  the  small  rooms  under  the 
lowest  of  those  galleries  answer  to  our 
present  boxes ; and  it  is  observable, 
that  these,  even  in  theatres  which  were 
built  in  a subsequent  period  expressly 
for  dramatic  exhibitions,  still  retained 
their  old  name,  and  are  frequently  called 
“ rooms ” by  our  ancient  writers.  The 
yard  bears  a sufficient  resemblance  to 
the  pit  as  at  present  in  use.  We  may 
suppose  the  stage  to  have  been  raised  in 
this  area  on  the  fourth  side,  with  its 
back  to  the  gateway  of  the  inn,  at  which 
the  money  for  admission  was  taken  : 
thus,  in  fine  weather,  a play-house  not 
incommodious  might  have  been  formed. 

The  price  of  admission  to  the  pit,  as 
may  be  collected  from  several  of  the  old 
prologues  and  epilogues  of  those  times, 
was  six  pence;  and  in  some  meaner  thea- 
tres there  were  places  for  two  pence,  in 
others  for  one  penny ; though  the  price 
of  admission  into  the  best  rooms  was,  I 
believe,  one  shilling. 

As  to  the  ornaments  of  the  stage  at 
this  period,  they  were  very  miserable. 
They  seem  to  have  had  no  scenes  to  re- 
present either  countries  or  local  situa- 
tions— the  actor  was  always  obliged  to 
tell  you  where  he  was,  and  the  audience 
were  to  take  his  ipse  dixit,  whether  he 
said  he  was  upon  a throne,  in  a cottage, 
a garden,  or  in  a shipwreck— countries 
were  in  the  same  condition  of  unity — 
whilst  the  stage,  instead  of  being  orna- 
mented with  carpetting,  &c.  was  strewed 
over  with  rushes,  which,  on  particular 
nights,  was  crowded  with  spectators,  sit- 
ting there  on  chairs  and  on  stools,  to 
the  -great  interruption  of  the  actors, 
not  only  in  thedelivery  of  their  speeches, 
but  in  their  passing  and  repassing. 

Of  the  Actors. 

fVe  have  nothing  of  a regular  account 
of  actors  previous  to  this  period — they 
were  then  rather  a volunteer  than  a re- 
gular corps:  sometimes  plays  being  per- 
tormed  by  the  students  and  masters  of 
colleges,  sometimes  by  the  children  of 
tU  Foul's  and  those pf  the  revels,  occa- 
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sionally  interspersed  with  some  persons 
of  fashion,  who  mingled  in  those  enter- 
tainments for  recreation  sake,  and  others 
who  made  it  more  their  profession. 

One  of  the  earliest  professed  actors  we 
have  upon  record  is  Richard  Tarleton, 
who  is  too  celebrated  a character  both 
for  acting  and  drollery  ndt  to  be  drawn 
at  full  length  in  this  place.  This  man, 
though  born  in  the  lowest  line  of  life, 
was  one  of  those  whom  Fortune,  in  the 
caprice  of  her  endowments,  thought  pro- 
per to  gift  with  great  natural  talents. 
He  was  born  at  Coudover,in  the  county 
of  Salop,  and  was  found  by  a servant  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  keeping  his  father’s 
swine,  “ who  being  pleased,”  says  Ful- 
ler, ‘“with  his  happy — unhappy  answers, 
brought  him  to  Loudon,  and  took  him 
under  his  patronage.” 

He  became  at  length  an  actor  at  the 
Bull  in  Bishopsgate  street,  and  per- 
formed the  judge’s  character  in  theplay 
of  King  Henry  . V'.  prior  to  that  written 
by  Shakspeare.*  And  Stow  says,  that 
when  the  queen,  at  the  suit  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Walsingham  (1583),  constituted  a 
dozen  players  at  Barn  Elms,  allowing 
them  wages  and  liveries  as  grooms  of 
the  chamber,  Richard  Tarleton  was  one. 

Of  his  character  as  a player  we  have 
the  following  testimonies:— Sir  Richard 
Baker  says,  “ that  for  the  clown’s  part 
he  never  had  his  equal,  nor  ever  will 
and  Ben  Jonson,  who  libels  the  frater- 
nity in  general,  mentions  him  with  some 
respect  for  supporting  the  character  of 
the  stage-keeper  in  the  induction  to 
Bartliolomew-fair.  lie  was  likewisesaid 
to  bo  famous  for  his  extempore  wit,  as 
well  as  for  a power  of  voice  and  counte- 
nance, “ that  the  self-same  words  spo- 
ken by  another  would  hardly  move  a 
merry  man  to  smile,  which  uttered  by 
him  would  move  a sad  soul  to  laugh- 
ter.” 

Hey  wood  says,  “ he  was  gracious  ih 
his  time  with  the  queen,  and  in  the 
people’s  great,  applause;”  and  Fuller 
asserts,  “ that  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  serious  (I  dare  not  say  sullen), 
and  out  of  good  humour,  he  could 
unriumpish  her  at  his  pleasure.  Rer 
highest  favourites  would  in  some  cases 
go»to  Tarleton  before  they  would  go  to 
the  queen  ; and  he  was  their  usher  to 
prepare  their  advantageous  access  to 


* ShaliTpeare,  however,  much  improved 
upon  this  piny,  by  not  only  giving  it  the  glow 
ot  his  own  genius,  but  by  adding  the.charao* 
ters  of  Ftueliin,  Pistol,  the  Hostess,  et  c. 
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her.  In  a word,  he  told  the  queen  more 
of  her  faults  than  most  of  her  chaplains, 
and  cured  her  melancholy  better  than 
all  her  physicians.” 

The  following  are  some  of  the  stories 
reported  of  him,  which  will  atonceshety 
the  whim  and  profligacy  of  his  charac- 
ter. He  for  some  time  kept  an  ordinary 
in  Paternoster*  row,  and  then  the  sign  of 
the  Tabor,  a tavern  in  Gracechurch- 
street,  where  he  was  chosen  scavenger, 
but  often  complained  of  by  the  ward 
for  neglect : he  laid  the  blame  t)n  the 
raker,  and  the  raker  on  his  horse,  who 
being  blooded  and  drenched  the  pre- 
ceding day  could  not  be  worked. — “Oh 
then,”  says  Tarlelon,  “ the  horse  must 
suffer.”  So  he  sent  him  to  the  Compter  ; 
and  when  the  raker  had  done  his  work, 
sent  him  there  to  pay  the  prison  fees, 
and  redeem  his  horse. 

Another  story  is  told  of  him,  that 
having  run  up  a large  score  at  an  ale- 
house in  Sandwich,  he  made  his  boy 
accuse  him  as  a seminary  priest  (a  cha- 
racter at  that  lime  very  obnoxious  to 
government).  The  officers  hearing  this, 
caine,  and  seized  him  on  his  knees, 
crossing  himself  most  devoutly  : upon 
which  they  instantly  paid  his  reckoning, 
as  well  as  the  charges  of  his  journey  up 
to  London.  When  he  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, they  brought  him  before  the  re- 
corder Fleetwood,  who  knew  him  well; 
he  laughed  at  the  frolic,  and  not  only 
acquitted'him  of  the  crime,  but  enter- 
tained him  very  courteously  the  whole 
of  the  day.* 

Tarleton  was  married  to  a w ife  named 
Kale,  who  is  said  to  have  cornuted 
him;  and  that  a waterman  having  once 
landed  him  coming  in  from  Greenwich, 
that  spot  is  called  “ Cuckold’s  Point” 
to  this  day ; though  tradition  has  given 
to  the  appellation  of  this  point  a much 
more  ancient  as  well  as  much  more  ele- 
vated origin. + 

Anolher  time,  being  in  a great  storm, 
sailing  from  Southampton,  and  thecap- 
tain  ordering  all  the  passengers  to  throw 
their  heaviest  baggage  overboard,  Tarle- 


* Somewhat  of  a similar  story  is  told  of 
Rabelais  under  the  difficulties  of  discharging 
his  reckoning,  by  wrapping  up  pieces  of  pa- 
per with  brickdust  inclosed  in  them,  ticket- 
ted,  “ Poison  for  the  king,”  “ Poison  for  the 
queen,”  &c.  &c. 

t The  celebration  of  Horn  Fair(18th  Octo- 
ber), the  festival  of  St.  Luke,  seems«to  have 
given  to  this  tradition  a more  substantial 
form  than  such  kinds  of  reports  generally  ob- 
tain. 


ton.  seizing  his  Kate  in  his  arms,  offered 
to  throw  her  overboard,  as  his  heaviest 
and  most  oppressive  baggage,  and  would' 
actually  have  accomplished  it  if  the  rest 
of  the  passengers  had  uot  prevented 
him. 

He  produced  one  dramatic  perform- 
ance, called  “ The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,” 
which  is  now  lost ; hut  the  plan  of  it 
having  been  discovered  by  the  late 
George  Steevens,  Esq.  it  is  said  to  be  * 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Malone. 

In  Gabriel  Hervey’s  “ Foure  Letters 
and  certaine  Sonnetts,  especially  touch- 
ing Hubert  Green  and  other  Parties  by 
him  abused,”  mention  is  made  of  a 
work  written  by  Thomas  Nashe,  “right 
formally. conveyed  according  to  thbstyle 
and  tenonr  of  Tarleton’s  president,  his 
famous  play  of  ‘the Seven  Deadly  Sins;’ 
which  most  deadly, but  most  lively  play, 

I might  have  seen  in  London,  and  was 
very  genteelv  invited  thereto  at  Oxford 
by  Tarleton  himself;  of  whom  1 mer- 
rily demanding,  which  of  the  sevep  was 
Ins  own  deadly  sin  ? he  bluntly  answ  ered 
after  his  manner,  * By  G — ",  the  sin  of 
other  gentlemen,  lechery  ?’ — ‘ Oh,  But,’ 
says  I,  ‘ that  is  not  your  part  upon  the 
stage;  you  are  to  blame  that  dissemble 
with  ihe  world,  and  have.one  part  for 
your  friend’s  pleasure,  and  another  for 
your  own  ’ — ‘ I am  somewhat  of  Doctor 
Perne’s  religion,’  quoth  he  ; and  ab- 
ruptly took  his  leave. 

In  short,  Tarleton  was  so  celebrated 
in  his  time,  that  his  portrait  was  hung 
out  as  a sign  for  ale-houses;  aud  Bishop 
Hail,  in  his  Satires,  has  this  line, 

“ To  sit  with  Tarleton  on  an  ale-post’ssigne.” 

Oldys,  in  his  MS,  notes,  says,  “ there  is 
an  ale  house  sign  of  a tabor-and  pipe 
man,  with  the  name  of  Tarleton  under 
it,  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and 
it  was  taken  from  the  print  before  the 
old  4 to  book  of  ‘ Tarleton’s  Jesls  ;’  and 
Lord  Oxford  had  a portrait  of  him  with 
his  tabor  and  pipe,  which  was  probably 
taken  from  the  pamphlet  called  “Tarle- 
ton’s Jests,”  4to.  16tl ; in  the  title-page 
of  which  there  is  a wooden  plate  of 
Tarleton,  at  full  length,  in  bis  clown’s 
dress,  playing  on  his  pipe  with  one 
hand,  and  beating  his  drum  with  the 
other.  This  print  is  so  well  cut,  that 
the  flatness  appears  in  his  nose  w hich  he 
got  by  parting  some  dogs  and  bears; 
yet  it  did  not  affect  him,  as  he  jocularly 
used  to  say,  “ he  could  smell  out  an 
honest  man  from  a knave  for  all  that.” 

Wc'  shall  close  this  account  of  Tarleton 
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with  .two.  other  anecdotes  ; one  relative 
to  him,  and  the  other  to  his  adopted 
son,  Robert  Armin. 

“ the  play  of  Henry  V,  Tarleton 
not  only  acted  the  clown,  but  once,  on 
the  absence  of  a performer,  played  the 
judge  s part  likewise.  Prince  Henry  was 
acted  by  one  Knell,  another  droll  come- 
dian of  those  times,  who,  when  the  blow 
was  to  be  given  to  the  chief  justice, 
struck  I arleton  such  a swinging  slap  on 
the  ear,  as  almost  felled  him  to  the 
ground,  and,  of  course,  set  the  house  in 
a roar  of  merriment.  When  Tarleton 
the  judge  went  o;f,  in  comes  Tarleton 
the  clown;  and,  according  to  the  li- 
berty with  whicii  the  players  of  those 
days  were  indulged,  lie  very  simply 
asked  the  occasion  of  all  that  laughter, 
as  it  he  was  a perfect  stranger  to  it. — 

‘ Oh,’  says  another  player,  ‘ hadst 
thou  been  here  then,  thou  wouldst  have 
seen  Prince  Henry  hit  the  judge  a terri- 
ble box  on  the  ear.’—1  What,  strike  a 
judge,’ says  Tarleton  .’’—‘Nothing less,’ 
said  the  other.’  — ‘ Then,  indeed,  it  must 
be  very  terrible  to  the  judge,  since  the 
very  report  so  territies  me,  that  me- 
thinks  the  blow  remains  so  fresh  still  on 
mv  cheek,  that  it  burns  again.’ — This 
raised  a Ipuder  laugh  in  the  house  than 
the  hist.!’ 

Robert  Armin. 

Mr.  Oldys,  in  his  MS.  notes  on  Lang- 
baine,  says.  “ That  Armin  was  an  ap- 
prentice to  a goldsmith  in  Lombard- 
street,  add  that  the  means  of  his  be- 
coming a player  is  recorded  in  Tarle- 
ton’s  Jests,  printed  1611;  when  it  ap. 
pears,  that  this  apprentice  going  often 
to  a tavern  in  Gracechurch-street  to 
dun  the  keeper  thereof,  who  was  a 
debtor  to  his  master,  Tarleton,  who, 
from  being  the  master  of  the  house, 
was  now  only  a lodger,  saw  some  verses 
written  by  Armin  on  a wainscot,  and 
liked  them  so  well,  that  lie  wrote  others 
under  them,  prophesying,  “ that  as  he 
was,  so  should  Armin  be;  and  there- 
fore calls  him  his  adapted  son  to  wear 
the  clown's  dress  after  him.”  And  so  it 
fell  out;  for  the  boy  was  so  pleased 
with  what  Tarleton  had  written  of  him, 
so  respected  his  person,  so  frequented 
his  plays,  and  so  learned  his  humour 
and  mauners,  that,  from  his  private 
practice,  he  in  time  became  a public 
player,  and  was  in  great  repute  for 
the  same  at  the  Globe,  Black-friars, 
all  the  former  part  of  King  James’s 
reign. 


He  was,  besides,  the  author  of  a 
comedy,  called  “ The  Two  Maids  of 
More  Clack,”  1609  ; a book  likewise 
called  “ A Nest  of  Ninnies  simply  of 
themselves— with  Compounds,”  publish- 
ed in  1608,  with  his  name;  and  at  Sta- 
tioners -hall  was  entered,  the  same  year* 
a book  called  “ Phantasme,  the  Italian 
Tailor,,  and  his  Boy,  made  by  Mr.  Ar- 
min, servant  to  his  majesty.” 

He  was  living  in  1611,  some  verses 
having  been  addressed  to  him  in  that 
year,  by  John  Davies,  of  Hereford ; 
from  which  he  appears  to  have  occa- 
sionally performed  the  part  of  the  fool, 
or  clown,  in  several  of  Shakspeare's 
plays. 

Tarleton’s  comic  round  at  last  was 
terminated  about  the  year  1589,  as 
much  (lepressed  in  mind  as  in  fortuue. 
His  wit  and  humour,  we  are  told,  dwin- 
dled into  mere  scurrility  ; and,  as  he 
grew  debilitated  with  excesses,  he  be- 
came sour  and  sarcastic — none  escaped 
his  petulance,  not  even  his  great  pa- 
trons, Leicester  and  Raleigh;  till  beiu°- 
discarded  by  the  court,  and  becoming 
every  day  more  contemptible,  he  con” 
eluded  a miserable  life  without  friends, 
or  even  the  regret  of  that  public  whom 
he  delighted  by  his  performances  for  so 
many  years. 

The  above  specimen  which  we  have 
given  of  Tar  let  oil’s  celebrity  as  an  actor, 
will  prove  that  the  public  profession 
was  not  only  known  at  this  time,  but 
in  some  respect  established  ; for  though, 
by  comparison,  we  cannot  rate  bis  me- 
rits by  the  actors  of  the  present  day, 
the  testimony  of  the  different  critics 
who  have  spoken  so  decidedly  in  bis 
favour  prove  that  lie  was  then  one  of 
the  first  in  the  comic  line  of  perform- 
ance. 

■Green,  Nash,  and  Peele,  were  likewise 
actors  as  well  as  dramatic  authors:  but 
though  we  have  given  some  account  of 
tiieir  talents  in  the  latter  department 
we  have  no  testimonials  of  their  act- 
ing. 

Scoggan  appears  to  be  an  actor,  of 
more  notoriety  ; for  though  he  fell  short 
ol  the  humour  of  Tarleton,  he  had  a 
peculiarity  of  manner  that  gave  him 
favour  with  his  audience,  and  some  pre- 
eminence amongst  his  fellows.  VVe  are 
told,  “ that  he  had  the  art  of  attacking 
every  man’s  darlingfoible,  and  appeared 
to  be  his  master  in  his  own  art;  Jhv 
which  means,  though  always  needy,  he 
always  got  praise,  confidence,  and  a 
good  bellyful.  If  Tarleton  laughed  at 
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his  want  of  wit,  lie  laughed  at  Tarleton 
for  heiujx  a ruckolil.  If  Green  reproached 
him  wifii  hispoverty,  he  took  his  revenge 
Vy  helping  Green  off  with  his  money. 
If  Nash  provoked  him  by  his  satire,  he 
warded  off  (lie  shaft  by  callous  indiffer- 
ence; and  if  Peele  made  him  useful  by 
assisting  him  in  the  city  pageants,  he 
not  only  feasted  at  his  expense,  but 
snacked  the  fees,  and  often  pawned  the 
ornaments.” 

“ Thus  Scoggan’s  acting  was  more 
serviceable  to  him  off  than  on  the  stage, 
where  his  abilities  are  said  to  have  been 
but  i mediocre . With  the  assistance,  how- 
ever, of  thus  playing  upon  his  compa- 
nions, and  now  and  then  on  their  com- 
mon patron,  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, Scoggau  Look  care,  though  hegot 
into  all  their  scrapes,  to  keep  himself 
ek-ar  of  their  consequences.” 

Preston,  who  was  a dramatic  writer, 
was  likewise  an  actor  of  some  celebrity  : 
so  was  Skelton,  and  many  of  the  com- 
pany w ho  jierfonned  under  the  direction 
of  Ed  wards.  Edwards  was  not  only  a 
writer  and  actor  himself,  but  likewise  a 
celebrated  instructor  of  actors,  and  kept 
an  academy  lor  that  purpose.  In  the 
play  of  Palamon  and  Arcylc,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  we  have  not 
only  the  queen’s  approbation  of  their 
performance,  but  thatofthe  whole  uni- 
versity before  whom  they  performed ; 
and  that,  independent  of  the  play,  “ the 
Cry  of  the  Hounds”  was  so  well  imi- 
tated, that  the  audience  felt  all  the  ani- 
mation of  a real  chase ; which  proves, 
that  miniiclcry  too,  at  this  period,  was 
well  understood,  and  in  all  probability  a 
chief  feather  in  the  cap  of  acting. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a point  of  time 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a pause,  in 
order  to  review  the  progress  of  the  stage 
which  we  have  already  described.  We 
have  seen  what  it  was  on  its  first  bud- 
ding in  this  country,  consisting  of  mum- 
mers and  mimes,  running  about  thecoun- 
try,  and  amusing  the  populace  with  rude 
tricks  and  gesticulations,  not  very  much 
unlike  its  origin  in  Greece—  the  carl  of 
Thespis.  From  thence  we  have  seen  it 
taken  up  by  the  priests,  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  mysti  vies,  partly  as  an  ob- 
ject of  religion,  and  partly  to  extend 
their  power  and  dominion.  As  the  light 
of  reason  expanded,  the  mysteries  gave 
way  to  the  moralities;  when  allegory 
and  mythology  in  some  respect  dis? 
appeared,  and  the  duties  of  life  became 
more  recommended. 

After  this  long  night  of  darkness,  a 
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dawn  of  light  at  last  appeared,  which, 
though  far  from  shewing  the  true  lights 
of  comedy  and  tragedy,  yet  shewed  by 
the  attempt  .what  might  be  done,  parti- 
cularly in  the  fable  and  general  construc- 
tion of  the  piece.— but  even  at  this  point 
of  improvement,  what  a lamentable  state 
the  stage  was  in,  both  in  regard  to  in- 
structive tragedies  and  comedies  ! — the 
best  of  the  former  consisting  of  tiresome 
declamation,  and  of  the  latter  low  hu- 
mour and  buffoonery  — and  all  this  in- 
curred no  disgrace  on  the  authors  of  the 
time,  but  rather  reputation,  as  we  may 
learn  from  a grave  doctor  in  divinity. 
Hr.  Still  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells),  writing  such -a  comedy  as 
-Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  ;■  a comedy 
not  only  listened  to  with  delight  by  the 
audience,  but  receiving  the  full  appro'- 
bation  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth. 

In  respect  to  the  state  of  learning, 
though  we  had  some  great  luminaries, 
such  as  Lord  Bacon,  Ilooker,  and  others, 
the  general  mind  did  not  receive  from 
literature,  which  was  theu  on  its  revival, 
that'solid  judgment  and  tfiste  which  in 
process  of  time  it  acquired,  so  as  have 
since  distinguished  Englishmen,  inde- 
pendent of  arts  and  sciences,  as  thq  first 
philosophers  in  Europe.  Learning  on 
its  revival  in  this  isiand  was  attired 
in  the  same  unnatural  garb  which  it 
wore  at  the  time  of  its  decay  among 
the  Greeks  and  Homans  ; and  what  may 
be  regarded  as  a misfortune,  the  English 
writers  were  possessed  of  great  genius 
before  they  were  endued  with  any  de- 
gree of  taste,  and  by  tiiat  means  gave  a 
kind  of  sanction  to  those  forced  turns 
and  sentiments  which  they  so  much  af- 
fected. Their  distorted  conceptions  are 
still  attended  with  such  vigour  of  mind, 
that  we  admire  the  imagination  which 
produced  them,  as  much  as  we  lament 
the  want  of  judgment  which  gave  them 
admittance. 

This  false  glitter  of  {earning  infected 
the  poets  more  than  any  other  class  of 
writers  We  have  already  seen  its  con- 
tagion in  the  dramatic  line ; and  that  it 
extended  itself  through  all  the  grada- 
tions of  this  art,  is  evident  by  reading 
the  poet's  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time 
and  the  beginning  of  James  I.  To 
exemplify  this,  we  shall  take  a short 
review  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated, 
Sir  Philip.  Sidney,  and  Spencer  ; names 
that  were  not. only  the  admiration  of 
the  court,  but  the  theme  of  every  pa- 
negyrist of  the  day. 

But  men  must  outlive  their  age  to 
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acquire  a just  estimate  of  character. 
"Who  reads  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  famed 
romance  of  “ Arcadia”  at  this  day  ? 
or,  at  least,  who  reads  it  to  the  end 
with  either  much  delight  or  improve- 
ment ? Hear  w hat  a writet  of  acknow- 
ledged taste  and  .research  says  of  this 
work  and  its  noble  author. 

“ No  man  seems  to  me  s<^  astonish- 
ing an  object  of  temporary  admiration 
as  the  celebrated  friend  of  the  Lord 
Brooke,  the  famous  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
The  learned  of  Europe  dedicates!  their 
works  to  him  ; the  republic  of  Poland 
thought  him,  at  least,  worthy  to  be  in 
the  nomination  for  their  crown  ; and  all 
the  muses  of  England  wept  his  death. 

“ When  we,  at  tins  distance  of  time, 
inquire  what  prodigious  merits  excited 
such  admiratiou,  whatdo  we  find  ? Great 
valour — but  it  was  an  age  of  heroes.  In 
full  of  all  other  talents,  we  have  a tedi- 
ous, lamentable,  pedantic,  pastoral  ro- 
mance, which  the  patience  of  a young 
virgin  in  love  cannot  now  wade  through ; 
and  some  absurd  attempts  to  fetter  Eng- 
lish verse  in  Roman  chains ; a proof 
that  this  applauded  author  understood 
little  of  Hie  genius  of  his  own  lan- 
guage.” 

But  notwithstanding  this  criticism  of 
Lord  Orford,  we  think  there  are  some 
passages  in  this  romance  (particularly 
the  following  description  of  the  two 
daughters  of  Basileus)  that  mark  that 
refinement  of  manners  which  was  so 
universally  attributed  to  that  gallant 
and  distinguished  nobleman. 

“ The  elder,”  says  he,  “ is  named 
Pamela,  by  many  men  not  deemed  infe- 
rior to  her  sisters  for  my  part,  when  I 
marked  them  both,  methought  there 
was  at  least  (if  at  least  such  perfections 
may  reteive  the  word  of  more)  more 
sweetness  in  I’hiloclea,  but  more  majesty 
in  Pamela.  Methought  love  played  in 
Pliiloclea’s  eyes,  and  threatened  in  Pa- 
mela’s. Methought  Philoclea’s  beauty 
only  persuaded,  but  so  persuaded  as  ail 
hearts  must  yield  ; Pamela’s  beauty  used 
violence,  but  such  violence  as  no  heart 
could  resist.  And  it  seems  that  such 
proportion  is  between  their  minds : Pni- 
loclea  so  bashful,  as  though  her  excel- 
lencies had  stolen  in!o  her  before  she 
was  aware — so  humble  that  she  will  put 
all  pride  out  of  countenance;  in  sum, 
such  proceeding  as  will  stir  hope,  hut 
teach  good  manners:  Pamela  of  high 
thoughts,  who  avoids  not  pride  wflli 
not  knowing  her  excellencies,  but  by 
making  that  one  of  her  excellencies’ 


to  be  void  of  pride.”— Sir  P.  Sidney's 
Arcadia. 

Spencer,  as  a poet,  no  doubt  contains 
gieat  beauties — a sweet,  harmonious, 
easy  elocution,  and  an  imagination  in. 
personifying  the  passions,  perhaps,  that 
will  never  be  equalled  ; yet  does  the 
perusal  of  his  great  work,  “ The  Fairy 
Queen,”  become  so  tedious,  that  1 be- 
lieve no  one  ever  finishes  it  from  the 
mere  pleasure  it  affords  ; it  soon  be- 
comes a kind  of  task-reading  ; and  it 
requires  some  effort  and  resolution  to 
carry  us  on  to  the  end  of  his  Jon«- 
performance.  The  tediousness  of  con- 
tinued allegory,  and  that  too  seldom 
strheing  or  ingenious,  has  also  contri- 
buted to  render  this  performance  pecu- 
liarly tiresome;  not  to  mention  the 
too  great  frequency  of  its  descriptions, 
and  the  languor  and  construction  of  its 
stauzas. 

1 he  effect  of  this,  no  doubt,  is  usually 
ascribed  to  the  change  oj  manners ; but 
have  not  manners  equally  changed  since 
the  days  of  Sliakspcare,  and  more  so 
since  the  days  of  Homer?  and  yet  these 
poets  still  remain  the  favourites  of  every 
reader  of  taste  and  judgment.  What 
creates  this  difference?  Because  Sn a k- 
speare  and  Homer  copied  truenaluraf 
manners,  which,  however  rough  or  un- 
cultivated, will  always  form  an  agree- 
able aud  interesting  picture:  whilst  the 
pencil  of  Spencer  was  employed  in  draw- 
ing the  affectations,  conceits,  and  fop- 
pery  of  chivalry,  which  appears  propor- 
tionably  ridiculous  as  soon  as  they  lose 
the  recommendation  of  fashion. 

But  the  era  was  now  fast  approaching 

when  all  this  was  to  he  done  away 

when  a great  and  powerful  genius  was 
to  arise  amidst  this  chaos  of  darkness 
and  glimmer  that  until  that  period  had 

pervaded  the  dramatic  atmosphere 

a genius  who,  by  the  singular  force  of 
his  natural  powers,  struck  out  an  origi- 
nal track — not  by  reforming,  hut  by 
creating  the  stage;  by  giving  it  that 
strength  of  character,  boundless  ima- 
gery, and  sublimity  of  morals,  which 
can  never  decay,  whilst  a ray  of  taste, 
judgment,  language,  or  love  (if  country, 
remains  amongst  us. 


JT  is  a circumstance  which  will  in  fu~ 
— hire  most  strongly  mark  the  cha- 
racter of  this  age,  that  the  spirit  of  be- 
.vevoi.ence  has  ou  every  occasion  dis- 
played an  activity  commensurate  to  the 
expansion  of  indigence;  ami  that,  while. 
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on  the  one  hand,  the  afflictions  of  gene- 
ra! society  have,  in  a very  considerable 
degree,  banished  those  few  comforts  that 
we”re  formerly  accessible  to  the  poorer 
classes,  there  have,  on  the  other,  arisen 
men,  whose  philanthropic  and  enlight- 
ened minds  have  impelled  them  to  per- 
vade the  dark  recesses  of  poverty' and 
disease;  while  they  have,  wnth  equal 
zeal  and  industry,  stimulated  the  ema- 
nations of  sensibility  to  the  relief  of 
distress,  arising,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  want ; and  ini  he  second,  that  still 
keener  sensation,  which  has  its  source  in 
sickness,  and  has  diffused  into  a variety 
of  branches,  and  assumed  a variety  of 
forms,  hostile  to  the  human  system; 
and,  perhaps,  threatening  to  spread  the. 
ravages  of  contagion  to  a much  wider 
circle  than  that  within  which  it  has  hi- 
therto been  bounded. 

To  impede  or  to  avert  theevils  arisihg 
from  corporeal  malady,  many  shell  esta- 
blishments as  are  mentioned  in  the  sub- 
sequent paper,  have  been  formed,  and 
have  operated  with  a success  which  will 
there  be  seen  ; therefore,  the  observa- 
tion of  these  has  unquestionably  given 
to  the  two  benevolent  proposers  the  idea 
of  Tj,he  Experimental  Dispensary 
therein  included. 

The  medical  skill  of  Dr.-M.  Garth- 
shore  is  well  known  : with  the  econo- 
mical experience  and  the  philanthropic 
desire  to  render  his  indefatigable  exer- 
tions useful  to  mankind,  which  reigns  in 
the  mind  of  our  friend  Mr.  Colqohoun, 
We  have  long  been  acquainted;  there 
never  was  a time  when  ills  exertions  had 
greater  scope,  or  were  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  greater  advantage  to  the 
poor.  We  are,  therefore,  happy  togive 
the  publicity  it  merits  to  the  lollowing 
address. 

TO  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SO- 
CIETY FOR  BETTERING  THE 
CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR. 

REPORT  of  Dr.  M.  Garthshore  and 
Patrick  Colqohoun,  Esq.  to  the  So- 
ciety for  bettering  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor , to  it-honi  it  teas  submitted  to 
consider  the  expediency  and  practica- 
bility of  establishing  an  Experimen- 
tal Dispensary  in  the  Metropolis , 
comprising  in  its  structure  a JJietelic 
Regimen  for  debilitated  Patients. 
Before  any  accurate  opinion  can  be 
formed  of  the  utility,  necessity,  and 
practicability  of  adding  a dietetic  to  the 
medicines  generally  administered  to  the 


poor  at  the  different  dispensaries  in 
the  metropolis,  it  may  be  useful  to 
detail  a number  of  prominent  facts, 
which  either  bear  directly  or  collaterally 
on  this  subject,  and  which  are  necessary 
to  assist  the  mind  in  forming  a correct 
judgment. 

According  to  the  Parliamen 
tary  returns  of  the  year 
1S03,  it  appears,  that  the 
number  of  poor  persons 
relieved  in  that  year  in  the 
-metropolis,  comprehend- 
ing all  the  parishes  within  j 86,120 
the  bills  of  mortality,  be-  ’y  poor 
sides  Marylebonc,  St.  Pan-  ; persons 
eras,  Paddington,  Reusing-  relieved- 
tou,  Chelsea,  and  Isling- 
ton ; iududing  a popula- 
tion, according  to  the  Par- 
liamentary returns  of  1801 , 
amounting  in  the  whole  to 
846,345  persons, 

Of  these  86,120  poor  persons  relieved, 

14,746  were  maintained  in  sixty 
workhouses,'  at  the  yearly 
expense  of,  per  head  each 
^14  8 S\ 

. r21,877  wererelievedoutofwork- 

.verage  ! houses,  at  the  expense  of 

ot  both  I . o ta 

. J , about  2 10  0 

33,187  were  occasionally  reliev- 
I ed,  at  the  expense  of  ditto 

ayear.  15  0 

16,310  were  relieved,  not  being 
parishioners, supposed  va- 
grants, 0 2 0 


Total 86,120 


The  number  of  children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age,  are  nearly  equal  to 
the  adults  whohave  received  relief.  The 
workhouses  (sixty  in  number)  are  ge- 
nerally full  during  the  winter  months, 
and  the  greatest  number  that  can  be  ac- 
commodated does  not  exceed  17,000 
men,  women,  and  children. 

The  number  of  distressed  objects  who 
- do  not  receive  any  parish  relief,  but  who 
are  supposed,  in  many  instances,  to  re- 
quire it  as  much  as  those  who  are  re- 
lieved, may  be  estimated  at  about  20,000 
men,  women,  and  children. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  ab- 
stracts, that  the  permanent  out-do.or 
relief  seldom  averages  above  2s.or2s.  6d. 
per  week,  while  the  occasional  relief  is 
infinitely  less,  which  is  barely  sufficient 
to  pay  the  weekly  rent  of  a miserable 
half-furnished  lodging. 

It  will  also  be  seen,  that  many  thou- 
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sand  cases  may  occur,  where  half-fa- 
m;shed  families  cannot  obtain  an  asylum 
in  their  parish  workhouse  for  want  of 
room.  And  that  the  proportion  of  those 
w ho  are  relieved  at  their  own  dwellings, 
is  nearly  four  to  one. 

Hence  it  follows  as  a clear  proposi- 
tion, that  there  ever  has  been,  and  al- 
ways must  be,  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  poor  of  the  metropolis,  who  can 
derive  no  benefit  from  the  maintenance 
afforded  in  the  parish  workhouse:  and 
that  the  pittance  allowed  in  money,  can 
afford  little  for  food,  where  a family  is 
broke  down  by  sickness,  and  their  only 
property  (the  labour  of  their  hands)  no 
longer  effectual  or  productive.  Hence, 
in  such  cases,  the  pawnbroker  assists  in 
filling  up  the  chasm  until  their  little  all 
is  exhausted,  and  they  are  not  only  with- 
out food,  but  also  deprived  of  their  ap- 
parel, and  bed  clothes. 

To  relieve  this  numerous  class,  who 
are  subject  to  so  many  casualties,  re- 
ducing them  to  a slate  of  extreme  indi- 
gence, benevolent  individuals  have 
founded  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in 
different  parts  of  the  metropolis;  hut 
many  of  the  hospitals  are  ill  endowed ; 
and  from  a deficiency  of  funds, they  are 
not  adequate  to  the  relief  of  one-tenth 
part  of  the  patients  who  would  be  glad 
to  become  inmates  during  sickness  and 
disease. 

The  dispensaries  are  more  numerous. 
It  appears  from  an  authentic  return  from 
thirteen  of  these  establishments  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  metropolis,  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1808,  medicines  were 
dispensed  to  28,154  patients,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  about  lSOO-to  15001.  for  drugs, 
and  perhaps  about  20001.  for  house-rent, 
taxes,  salaries,  and  other  expenses — in 
the  whole,  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand pounds  a year. — These  nearly  com- 
prehend all  the  dispensaries  in  the  me- 
tropolis. 

But  it  requires  little  investigation  to 
convince  the  mind,  that  drugs  alone 
will  sot  restore  an  enfeebled  body  to 
hcalih,  where  the  cause  of  the  disease 
originated  in  the  want  of  nourishing 
diet.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  often 
pernicious,  unless  accompanied  byadie- 
tetic  regimen,  which  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  a considerable  proportion,  of  those 
distressed  objects,  who  become  patients 
to  the  different  dispensaries.  There, 
every  medicine  is  to  be  found,  but  that 
ulone  which  in  many  cases  is  to  effect  a 
cure.  Theirhodies  are  wasted,  and  must 
he  restored  by  nourishing  food.  Their 
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recovery  depends  on  this  ; but  it  is  not 
attainable — it  is  not  to  be  found  in  their 
miserable  dwellings ; and  the  workhouse 
is  shut  against  them — it  is  already  full; 
and  the  hospitals  are  also  inaccessible. 

That  this  evil  exists,  in  a great  de- 
gree, in  the  metropolis,  must  be  evident 
from  the  state  of  the  poor,  which  has 
been  already  explained,  and  which  rests 
ou  the  solid  foundation  of  Parliamen- 
tary documents. 

That  such  also  is  the  state  of  many 
patients  who  are-reiidVed  at  dispensaries, 
every  candid  medical  man  who  attends 
these  dispensaries  will  admit.  If  the 
evil  therefore  exists,  and  if  its  magni- 
tude is  as  great  as  the  facts  staled  afford 
the  strongest  grounds  to  suppose,  a ques- 
tion will  arise  among  those  who  are 
benevolently  employed  in  their  laudable 
endeavours  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  poor  in  the  metropolis — In  what 
way  a remedy  can  be  applied  f A re- 
medy which  shall  restore  parents  to  their 
families , and  children  to  their  parents, 
who  must  otherwise  drop  into  the  grave. 

In  suggesting  new  and  untried  objects, 
difficulties  naturally  occur  to  the  mind, 
which  often  vanish  on  a patient  inves- 
tigation ; and  such  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
will  be  the  case  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

The  dispensaries  at  present  administer 
those  medicines  which  are  most  gene- 
rally applicable  to  that  part  of  the  com- 
munity who  are  in  easy  circumstances. 
To  adapt  them  to  the  poor,  there  ought 
to  be  superadued  a certain  moderate 
proportion  of  spirits  for  cordials,  strong 
porter , soups,  and  also  funnel  waist- 
coats and  shifts  and  shirts.  These  will 
avail  more  in  many  disorders  arising 
from  scanty  food,  than  ail  the  materia 
medica.  Nor  will  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
paring and  dispensing  these  auxiliaries 
he  so  great,  or  the  expense  so  formida- 
ble as  may  appear  to  those  who  have 
not  minutely  investigated  the  subject 
in  detail.  The  dietetic  is  proposed  to 
be  dispensed  as  medicine,  not  as  food. 
It  will  make  a part  of  the  physician’s 
and  surgeon’s  prescription,  where,  upon 
due  inquiry,  and  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  cate,  such  auxiliary  aid,  together 
with  the  flannel  garments,  are  found  to 
be  necessary  to  giv&effect  to  the  drugs. 
Both  are  to  be  dispensed  in  small  por- 
tions, and  only  to  thotie  who  actually 
require  such  aid,  and  canned  otherwise 
obtain  it.  The  soup  lo  be  prepared  and 
taken  in  the  kitchen  of  the  dispensary, 
ou  the  order  of  the  medical  attendant, 
D » 
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only  in  extreme  cases.  The  dietetic  is 
capable  of  being  so  systematized  as  to 
prevent  not  only  the  shadow  of  abuse, 
but  also  at  no  additional  expense  of 
servants  ; and  the  materials  composing 
it  and  all  the  other  auxiliaries  will  cost 
infinitely  less  than  can  be  supposed,  at 
first  view,  as  will  appear  from  tfrt  fol- 
lowing statement : 

Estimate  of  the  of  an  Experi- 

mental Uisperfary,  with  the  Dietetic 
Auxiliary. 

House-rent  and  taxes . ,£100  0 0 

Apothecaries’  salary,  80  0 0 

Servants’  wages,  &c 40  0 0 

Coals  and  candles JO  0 0 

Drugs  — ■ 0 0 

Spirits  for  cordials  '25  0 0 

Malt  liqpor  of  the  best  quality  ...  40  0 0 
Meat,  consisting  of  legs 
and  shins,  and  clods  and 

stickings,  for  soup -o£45  0 0 

Potatoes" for  potatoesoup, 

&c.  vegetables,  barley, 

&c.  about 15  0 0 

Flannel  waistcoats  and 


shirts  and  s 


.lulls 


25  0 0 85  0 0 


,£480  0 0 


The  usual  expense  of  medicines  is  here 
reduced,  because  in  many  instances  the 
dietetic  will  be  substituted  for  drugs, 
which  would  otherwise  be  administered, 
producing  at  present  little  or  no  benent 
to  debilitated  patients  whose  disorders 
have  been  chiefly  occasioned  by  defi- 
cient nourishment. 

The  soups  to  be  of  two  kinds— beef- 
tea  for  debilitated  patients,  and  a stronger 
broth  mixed  with  vegetable  substances, 
for  those  who  are  in  a state  of  convales- 
cence, and  can  bear  a stronger  diet. 
Not  more  than  a pint  of  any  of  the  two 
soups  will  probably  be  ordered  by  the 
physician  or  surgeon  to  any  one  patient, 
which  must  be  taken  in  *the  common 
kitchen  of  the  dispensary.  The  cost  of 
a pint  of  either  kind  of  soup  cannot  be 
estimated  at  more  than  two-pence  (in- 
cluding the  expense  of  fuel),  -and  this 
to  be  given  in  lieu  of  a composition  of 
medicine,  which  would  probably  cost 
double  that  sura.  Two  common  boilers, 
such  as  are  used  in  private  families,  will 
he  sufficient  1o  prepare  the  soups  for 
each  day’s  delivery ; and  admitting  that 
twenty  patients  (although  an  opinion 
prevails  that  ten  will  be  the  utmost  num- 
ber) requiring  soup,  the  whole  quanti- 
ty to  be  prepared  on  any  one  day,  will 
not  exceed  four  gallons,  and  the  total 


expense  will  be  3s.  4d.  Other  patients 
may  require  strong  porter — a pint  of 
which  (in  a pint  bottle)  to  be  delivered 
to  the  patient  on  the  prescription  of 
the  physician  or  surgeon  ; and  supposing 
ten  pints  to  be  issued  in  one  day,  theex- 
pence  will  not  exceed  2s.  6d.  The  pa- 
tient to  bring  back  the  bottle  to  be  again 
filled,  or  not,  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tion of  the  medical  gentlemen.  It  has 
already  been  observed,  that  the  common 
kitchen  of  the  house  will  be  amply  suffi- 
cient for  every  purpose ; and  the  design 
is  capable  of  being  so  systematized  as 
to  prevent. the  possibility  of  abuse.  The 
labour  to  the  cookmaid  will  be  next  to 
nothing.  The  spirits  will  be  made  up 
in  cordials,  by  the  direction  of  the  phy- 
sicians, and  administered  to  such  patients 
as  may  require  this  species  of  assistance 
in  order  to  promote  their  recovery.  It 
will  he  delivered  in  the  disguised  state  of 
a dru°r,  to  he  taken  at  different  times, 
under  circumstances'  where  no  abuse 
can  possibly  takeplace,  at  llae  residence 
of  the  patients. 

Supposing  4,000  pints  of  soup  to 
be  dispensed  in  a year,  at  2d. 

a pint  ® ® 

3,000  pints  of  strong 

porter  3d.  a pint 37  10  0 


Total  expenses. .. . 70  16  8 

Considering  this  limited  dietetic  in  the 
light  of  new  and  more  appropriate  medi- 
cines, nothing  in  the  general  economy 
of  the  system  can  be  supposed  to  expe- 
rience any  change.  One  prescription 
from  the  physician  or  surgeon  goes  to 
the  apothecary,  and  another  to  the 
kitchen.  Nothing  is  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree disturbed,  andtheutmostregularity 
would  prevail. 

Under  a self-evident  presumption,  that 
this  dietetic  is  to  save  the  lives  of  many 
individuals,  who  would  otherwise  sink 
under  their  complaints;  and  by  thus 
giviug  effect  to  the  power  of  the  medi- 
ciites,  preserve  many  useful  lives  ; it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  the  human  mind  to 
devise  any  scheme  where  so  much  good 
is  likely  to  be  done  at  so  small  an  ex- 
pense. Nor  is  there  any  wav  in  which 
the  condition  of  the  sick  poor  in  the  me- 
tropolis can  be  so  much  improved  ';  since 
the  success  of  an  experimental  dispen- 
sary, with  a dietetic  auxiliary,  upon  the 
plan  now  proposed  (as  to  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt),  would  be  the  means 
of  extending  the  same  system  to  the 
other  dispensaries  in  the  metropolis-; 
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and  thereby  contribute  to  the  recovery 
of  many  hundred  poor  persons  in  the 
course  of  a year : to  whom,  for  want  of 
a small  portion  of  nourishing  food  ap- 
plied at  a critical  moment,  medicines 
can  be  of  little  use  in  effecting  a cure. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  which 
could  be  adduced,  the  reporters  are  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that  an  experimen- 
tal dispensary,  upon  the  plan  now  pro- 
posed, would  prove  an  incalculable  be- 
nefit to  the  poor,  and  that  it  highly 
merits  the  patronage  and  countenance, 
not  only  of  this  society,  but  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large, 

* ” M.  GARTHSHORE. 

P.  COLQUHOUN. 
London , February  3,  1809. 

At  a meeting  of  the  committee  of  the 

Society  for  Bettebjno  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poore,  held  at  Mr. 

Hatchard’s,  Piccadilly,  on  Friday  the 

3d  of  February,  1809, 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  in  the  Chair. 

RESOLVED, 

That  this  meeting  do  unanimously 
approveof  the  suggestions  offered  in  this 
report,  and  will  afford  every  counte- 
nance and  assistance,  in  promoting  the 
Experimental  Dispensary  with  an  auxi- 
liary dietetic,  upon  the  plan  which  has 
been  proposed. 

RESOLVED, 

That  the  said  report  be  forthwith 
printed,  and  generally  circulated  among 
the  members  of  this  society,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  their  aid  and  countenance 
will  be  afforded  in  carrying  the  design 
into  effect. 

RESOLVED, 

That  one  hundred  copies  of  the  said 
report  be  sent  to  each  of  the  dispensa- 
ries in  the  metropolis. 

RESOLVED, 

That  one  hundred  copies  of  this  report 
be  presented  to  Dr.  Herdman,  of  Old 
Broad-street,  London,  who  first  sug- 
gested and  elucidated  the  plan  for  im- 
proving dispensaries  by  a dietetic  auxi- 
liary, and  the  medical  treatment  of  the 
diseased  poor,  in  a printed  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  president,  vice-presidents, 
and  the  other  members  of  thecommittee 
of  this  society. 

S.  DUXELM, 
President. 

. . 

■# 
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“ ’Tis  English ; English,  sirs',  from  top  to 
toe.’?  ifW 

fC  td  e elf'  ' i Tr,V'W 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

Cock  and  Pie,  12 th  March, 
ar  sir,  1809. 

AS  I know  that  you  are  truly  a friend 
to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
your  native  country,  I am  sure  it  will 
afford  you  sincere  gratification  to  be 
informed  that  monopoly  in  our  branch 
is  like  to  lose  its  way;  and  that  we  shall 
sit  upon  the  skirts  of  those  who  wished 
to  pocket  most  unconscionable  emolu- 
ments, substracted  from  the  thread  of 
our  existence;  you  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  their  harsh  measures  will  be  ren- 
dered useless;  and  that  our  enemies  will 
in  ful lire  he  considered  as  the  fag-ends 
of  society.  As  1 love  to  cut  my  coat 
according  to  my  doth,  and  have  an  aver- 
sion to  put  more  stitches  into  a seam  than 
are  necessary,  I will  now  unroll  my 
piece,  and  inform  you  respecting  a cir- 
cumstance that  it  wilijjivc  you  more 
pleasure  to  read  of  than’ the  perusal  of 
your  tailor's  bill. 

The  circumstance  to  which  I have  al- 
luded is  briefly  this,  a monopoly  of  su- 
perfiue  cloth  has,  you  know,  for  some 
time  existed  ; it  is  now,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  a ROYAL  PERSONAGE,  who  h»S 
condescended  to  wear  second  ctoTn, 
counteracted numbers  have  followed 
his  example  jftrade,  under  his  influence, 
will  revive;  and  we  are  all  alive  upon 
the  occasion : the  monopolists  are  com- 
pletely cut ; they  will  neither  have  a loop- 
hole or  a button-hole  to  creep  into  ; our 
families  will  rejoice;  and  they  will  de- 
scend to  a place  which  hears  the  same 
appellation  as  the  dark  recesses  under 
our  shop-boards.  I know,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  you  will,  on  this  occasion,  be  as 
glad  as  1 am,  and  therefore  remain, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

JOSEPH  SNIP.* 


* Though  editors  do  not  have  new  coats 
much  oftener  than  poets,  we  Can  assure  Mr. 
Snip  that  we  have  already  followed  thcillusr 
Uious  example  to  which  he  has  alluded. 
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Caledonian  Slcelclies  ; or,  a Tour  through  interesting  and  correct  information,  and 
Scotland  in  1807  : to  which  is  prefixed,  a considerable  portion  of  mental  aimise- 
an  explanatory  Jtldress  to  the  Public  inent ; with  some  strikin';  defects,  « hich 
upon  a recent  Trial.  By  Sir  John  we  hope  the  author  will  have  it  in  his 
Carr.  4to.  with  Plates.  1809.  power  to  remove,  by  a call  for  a second 

BEFORE  we  enter  upon  an  investi-  edition,  or  by  the  publication  of  a re- 
lation of  the  merits  of  the  work,  vised  cheaper  edition,  in  oeta'o. 
it  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  author  to  There  is  a wide  difference  between  a 
give  a brief  statement  of  his  appeal  to  general  and  complete  history  of  a coun- 
the  public,  respecting  the  action  he  try,  and  sketches  descriptive  of  the  face 
brought  against  the  publishers  of  a lit-  of  it,  at  the  time  ot  examining  it  ; and 
tie  volume  with  a caricature  print,  ex-  investigating  the  existing  laws,  man- 
posing  his  person  to  ridicule,  attended  ners,  and  customs,  ot  its  inhabitants, 
with  severe  strictures  on  a work  which  together  with  the  actual  state  ot  its 
he  laid  before  the  public  in  the  year  commerce,'  arts,  and  manufactures,  in 
180S,  under  the  title  of  The  Stranger  in  our;  ovvtf  time.  - ■ 

Ireland ; or,  a Tour  in  the  Southern  The  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  Sir 
and  fVestern  Parts  of  that  Country.  John  £arr  in  this  compilation,  has  been 
The  result  of  the  trial,)  before  Lord  to  intermix  with  his  original  materials 
Ellenborough,  at  Guildhall,  was  uu-  such  elucidations  and  important  addi- 
favourable  to  Sir  John  ; he  was  non-  tions,  from  the  best  authorities  ot  the 
suited;  and  upon  this  just  ground:  most  esteemed  ancient  and  modern  Scot- 

there  was  an  error  of  judgment  in  at-  tish  historians,  as  enabled  him  to  form  a 
taching  the  legal  interpretation  of  a compact  volume,  highly  gratifying  to 
libel  to  a caricature  print,  whilst  the  his  readers,  and  calculated  to  be  re- 
criticism  on  the  work  itself  appeared  to  ceived  into  public  libraries,  as  well  as 
the  noble  judge,  aud  the  jury,  to  be  the  private  ones  of  persons  ot  rank  and 
justifiable,  though  severe,  as  the  uu-  fortune,  with  whom  the  price  of  a book 
doubted  right  of  every  critical  inquirer  is  no  object.  For  the  commonalty  we 
into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  literary  recommend  a cheap  edition;  otherwise 
publications.  Some  persons,  however,  the  author  must  not  expect  such  an  ex- 
f'rom  this  decision,  conceived  an  un-  tensive  circulation  as  historical  works 
warrantable  prejudice  against  the  au-  generally  meet  with.  . , 
thor,  as  having  made  a fruitless  attempt  The  volume  before  us  is  divided  into 
to  infringe  the  liberty  of  the  press : twenty-eight  chapters ; the  contents  of 

from  this  accusation  he  clears  himself  which  are  so  multifarious,  that  a simple 
by  a manly  and  candid  explanation,  analysis  alone  would  take  up  more 
which  demonstrates  that  his  intention,  space  in  our  Jlisccllany  than  we  can 
however  mistaken,  was  to  defend,  not  allow  to  any  similar  work.  The  scenes 
to  subvert,  the  liberty  of  the  press.  in  the  first  and  second,  chapters  delineate 

The  Tour  through  Scotland,  the  sub-  our  traveller’s  journey,  by  way  ot  Cam- 
ject  of  our  present  animadversions,  can-  bridge,  to  the  high  northern  road,  bv 
didly  considered,  with  due  attention  to  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire  : these  weshall 
i^s  title,  will  be  found  to  contain  much  pass  over,  being  irrelative  to  the  main 
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subject,  Caledonian  Sketches ; but  a 
single  passage  introductory  to  his  set- 
ting out,  exhibits  a specimen  of  uiir 
affected  piety  and  patriotism,  does  ho 
pour  to  the  author’s  feelings,  which 
will  afford  our  readers  sensible  pleasure, 
and  may  be  exemplary  to  future  writers 
of  travels,  we  cannot  omit. 

“ I commenced  my  tour  with  emotions  of 
gratitude  to  that  lienelicent  and  all-wise 
Ruler,  who  has  hitherto  presort'd  us  from 
sharing  in  the  humiliation  of  so  many  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  who  enables  us  to  wander, 
as  business,  pleasure,  or  the  love  of  informa- 
tion, may  impel,  over  a country  which  we 
may  stilt  proudly  call  our  own,  without  being 
compelled  to  witness  the  devastations' of  war, 
or  to  contemplate,  the  triumphant  march  of 
insatiable  amour  u.  Sealed  in  an  island  fa- 
vouicjjLhy  Heaven,  and  IWntied  by  nature 
against  the  political  storms  that  rage  around 
us,  we  view  their  angry  progress,  as  the 
astronomer  in  the  calmness  of  night  contcm- 
plaies  tl  • erratic  course  of  t lie  tinning  yuc- 
teor,  in  sole  and  solemn  meditation.” 

In  chapter  III.  we  find  our  author  en- 
tering Scotland  by  the  western  passage, 
through  the  tract  of  country  winch  be- 
fore the  Union  was  called  l he  Debaleahle 
land,  being  subject  by  turns  to  England 
and  Scotland,  and  frequently  the  theatre 
of  many  a. sanguinary  scene.  After  riding 
over  about  two  miles  of  ground,  in  which 
pats  are  much  cultivated  (aclvtractcristic 
feature  of  an  approach  to  Scotland),  he 
arrived  at  t lie  frontier  of  It  oxbnrgfishire, 
which  he  describes  to  be,  in  this  direc- 
tion, distinguishable  for  picturesque 
beauty;  whereas,  the  eastern  entrance 
by  Berwick,  he  was  told,  is  as  barren  as 
this  is  prodigal  of  beauty : lie,  there- 
fore, regrets  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
prefer  it,  as  it  might  have  removed 
many  of  his  prejudices,  and  severe  re- 
flections on  a whole  country,  which,  at 
the  time  he  visited  it,  had  not  expe- 
rienced those  improvements  hv  archi- 
tecture, commerce,  and  manufactures, 
which  it  now  enjoys:  and  which,  are 
correctly  detailed  by  Sir  John  in  every 
part  of  the  tour  he'  made  in  a direction 
from  the  south  to  the  north,  occasion- 
ally making  excursions  to  the  east  and 
westward,  to  visit  capital  towns  and  no- 
blemen’s seats. 

The  road  ro  Jedburgh,  a royal  bo- 
rough, aud  the  county  town,  he  de- 
scribes as  lying  through  meadows ; 
here  of  vivid  green,  there  of  rich  mossy 
yellow  colour  ; on  either  side  are  coun- 
try seats,  handsome  plantations,  wind- 
ing streams,  thick  woods,  aud  ruddy 


rocks,  rising  majestically  above  them, 
crowned  with  luxuriant  shrubs.  Each 
winding  of  the  road  exhibited  fresh 
subjects  of  admiration.  Industry  and 
prosperity  shed  animation  over  the 
whole.  As  a proof  of  the  consider- 
able! improvements  made  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  within  the  last  twenty 
ears,  he  notices  the  high  rate  at  which 
and  is  let  close  to  Jedburgh,  viz.  61.  and 
7 1.  per  acre  ; and  that  a farm  belonging 
to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  not  far  dis- 
tant from  that  to'wu,  which  formerly  let 
for  2761.  a-year,  was  re-let  lately,  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  old  lease,  for 
1,0101. 

The  next  short  stage  brings  our  tra- 
veller to  Edinburgh,  the  first  view  of 
which  he  describes  in  terms  of  raptu- 
rous admiration  ; and  a very  elegant 
engraved  frontispiece  to  the  volume, 
from  a drawing  made  by  Sir  John,  from 
an  advantageous  situation  commanding 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Town,  eluci- 
dates the  ample  description  he  gives  of 
the  “ assemblage  of  sublime  and  extra- 
ordinary objects  of  the  Caledonian  capi- 
tal, which,  he  says,  has  been  compared 
to  Aliens;"  but  surely  it  must  excel 
that  ancient  Grecian  city  ; for  in  Edin- 
burgh “ Nature  and  art  seem  to  have 
happily  exerted  their  euergies  to  bring 
within  one  view  all  the  varieties  of 
their  powers.”  Athens,  though  it  was 
the  se.it  of  classical  learning,  and  pos- 
sessed some  magnificent  edifices,  could 
never  boast  of  the  beauties  ol  situation, 
picturesque  scenery,  and  other  great  ad- 
vantages which  Edinburgh  at  present 
enjoys,  as  exhibited  by  our  author,  in- 
termixed with  various  miscellaneous 
subjects  relative  to  its  history,  its  judi- 
cial establishment,  charitable  institu- 
tions, markets,  &r.  &c-  iVc.  and  a va- 
riety of  entertaining  anecdotes;  the  to- 
tal occupying  nine  cnaplers,  aud  aboe 
one  third  of  the  volume. 

As  we  cannot  follow  our  travel!  *r 
from  stage  to  stage,  from  Edinburgh 
to  its  boundary  Inverness,  we  s tail 
conclude  our  review  of  this  variegated 
work  with  laying  before  our  readers 
some  specimens  of  its  most  useful  com- 
munications, which  throw  a new  and 
favourable  lighten  a country  that,  be- 
fore its  emancipation  from  the  feudal 
thraldom  of  its  ancient  chieftains  and 
lairds,  and  indeed  prior  to  the  great 
encouragement  given  to  its  natives  and 
to  its  government  dqripg  the  present 
reign,  was  depressed  by  poverty,  sunk 
in  apathy,  and  destitute  ol  that  spirit  of 
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industry  which  at  present  is  operating 
the  most  beneficial  advantages  in  its 
principal  towns  and  cities,  and  rapidly 
advancing  their  inhabitants  to  a state  of 
opulence  and  rank  unknown  in  former 
eras  of  their  history. 

The  account  given  by  Sir  John  Carr 
of  the  present  flourishing  condition  of 
Glasgow,  is  one  striking  proof  of  the 
recent  prosperity  of  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  Scotland.  Cotton  is  the  grand 
staple  manufacture  ot  this  city,  worked 
up  into  various  fabrics  of  muslin,  and 
other  cotton  cloths  of  different  deno- 
minations, in  imitation  of  those  com- 
modities imported  from  the  East  Indies. 
Amongst  other  ingenious  new  inven- 
tions, Mr.  Duncan’s  machines  for  per- 
forming all  the  operations  of  tambour 
work  by  steam  is  described  as  recently 
brought  to  perfection  5 in  one  machine 
sixty  needles  were  put  in  motion,  and 
will  perform  as  much  as  sixty  women 
could  complete  ip  the  same  giyen  space 
of  time,  and  consequently  effect  a very 
great  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of 
the  articles  thus  manufactured. — “ At 
the  houses  where  the  singeing  machines 
for  burning  off  the  superfluous  threads 
of  muslins  are  used,  the  traveller  may 
see  muslins  of  fine  texture  rolled  rather 
slowly  over  a long  and  very  thick  bar 
of  iron,  red  hot,  with  such  care  as  not 
to  take  fire.  Formerly  the  price  of 
singeing  a piece  containing  ten  or 
twelve  yards  was  one  shilling ; it  is  now 
only  ouc  penny  ; and  the  singer  indem- 
nifies against  burniug.”  Another  steam 
eugine  set  a washing  and  rincing  ma- 
chine in  motion ; it  printed  and  dried 
the  calicoes,  and  warmed  the  different 
houses  belonging  to  the  manufactory.” 
Walker,  in  his  Geographical  Dictionary, 
says,  that  before  the  late  check  to  the 
cotton  manufactures  in  England  as  well, 
as  Scotland,  cotton  goods  were  manu- 
factured at  Glasgow  and  its  vicinity  to 
the  annual  amount  of  two  millions  ster- 
ling. There  is  likewise  a pottery  car- 
ried on  here,  that  emulates  in  beauty 
and  elegance  the  Staffordshire  ware. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  a northern 
district,  and  give  a brief  description  of 
the  actual  prosperity  of  Aberdeen,  in- 
cluding the  old  and  new  town.  It  is  the 
third  city  in  Scotland  for  trade  and  in 
extent.  After  describing  the  marischal 
college  and  university  in  New  Aber- 
deen, including  the  government  of  this 
learned  establishment,  and  observing 
that  the  streets  are  spacious,  and  the 
houses  in  general  very  handsome,  being 


for  the  most  part  built  with  granite, 
our  traveller,  amongst  the  instances 
which  may  be  adduced  to  shew  the 
rapidly  increasing  opulence  of  this  city, 
notices  the  new  bridge  on  the  road  to 
Perth,  This  noble  structure  was  raised 
iu  1803  and  1804,  and  is  built  of  granite; 
it  consists  of  one  principal  arch,  of  130 
feet  span,  which  springs  over  the  Den- 
burn  valley,  in  the  line  of  the  new 
south  entry  by  Union-street.  An  ele- 
gantly engraved  plate  is  prefixed  to  this 
description.  The  view  through  this  arch 
below,  where  he  made  the  drawing, 
appears  to  be  extremely  beautiful. 
The  very  prosperous  state  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  in  this  city  and  its 
neighbourhood  must  be  computed  from 
the  period  preceding  the  present  war : 
the  imports,  chiefly  of  the  first  ma- 
terials for  their  manufacture  from 
the  Baltic,  Archaugei,  Holland,  and 
America,  being  now  considerably  dimi- 
nished; and  the  exports  direct  from 
this  city  at  present  are  very  limited  ; 
but  its  manufactures  are  circulated 
through  the  whole  island,  and  part  of 
them  exported  from  other  places.  The 
principal  article  of  export  is  worsted 
stockings  knitted  on  wires,  which  were 
sent  into  Germany  and  Holland  in  very 
great  quantities,  and  formed  a very 
extensive  and  profitable  traffic  both  for 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  industrious 
females  in  the  country  all  round,  by 
whom  these  stockings  were  wrought. 
But  the  principal  manufactures  of  Aber- 
deen at  present  consist  of  cottons  and 
linens  of  various  descriptions,  and  threads 
of  different  qualities  and  colours,  for 
which  articles  this  city  has  been  long 
famous.  Sail  cloth  for  ships  is  another 
branch  of  considerable  extent1;  In  short, 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  these 
manufactures,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  one  house  has  looms  in 
every  town  and  village  to  the  distance 
of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  and  employs  from 
seven  to  eight  hundred  weavers:  if  we 
add  to  these  the  hands  engaged  in  twist- 
ing the  yarn,  iu  bleaching  and  printing 
linens  find  (bread,  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  cotton  mills  on  the  rivec 
Don,  it  will  he  found,  that  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  some  thousands  of  both 
sexes,  and  almost  of  every  age,  are  sup- 
ported by  useful  industry. 

“ The  salmon  fishery  has  likewise 
been  considerably  increased  of  late 
years,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  ad- 
venturers, who  have  been  enabled  to 
seud  considerable  quantities  to  the  Lon- 
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don  markets,”  (by  adopting  the  prac- 
tice in  Russia  of  enveloping  the  fish  in 
ice;  a circumstance  not  noticed  by  our 
traveller).  “ The  shipping  of  the  port  of 
Aberdeen  consists-  of  vessels  of  from 
forty  or  fifty  to  seven  or  eight  hundred 
tons,  most  of  which  are  built  here,  and 
are  variously  employed,  some  in  the 
service  of  government,  and  others  in 
foreign  commerce  and  in  the  coasting 
trade.”  Owing  to  all  these  encourage- 
ments, and  not  being  burfhened  with 
poor-rates,  we  are  informed,  “ that  land 
about  Aberdeen  is  worth  double  the  rent 
of  an  acre  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London !” 

The  embellishments  of  this  elegant 
volume,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  views  of  Jedburgh,  Esk 
River ,,  Stirling  Castle , Perth,  Inver- 
ness, Inverary  Castle , Dumbarton,  Kil- 
lin , Dunketd,  and  Glasgow  : all  engraved 
from  drawings  made  by  the  author,  and 
well  executed  by  the  engraver,  whose 
name  is  not  annexed.  ' T.  M. 


The  Modern  History  of  Hindoslan  : 
Volume  II.  Part  Final.  Containing 
the  History  of  India,  and  of  the  East 
India  Company,  during  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Part  of  the  Eighteenth 
Centuries.  4to.  1809. 

For  the  long  delay  in  producing  be- 
fore the  public  this  final  part  of  the 
second  volume  of  his  historyj.Mr.  Mau- 
rice offers,  in  his  preface,  no  linrcason- 
able  apology  : we  shall  give  it,  together 
with  his  summary  of  its  contents,  in  his 
own  words.  It 

The  author  has,  at  length,  the  honour  to 
present  the  public  with  the  concluding  portion 
of  his  second  volume  of  the  History  of  Mo- 
dern India.  That  so  considerable  a period 
has  elapsed  since  the  first  part  appeared  has 
not  arisen  from  neglect,  but  from  that  neces- 
sary’ prudence  which  restrains  a msm;printing 
at  his  sole  cost  and  hazard,  from  engaging  in 
voluminous  publication  at  a period  when  all 
the  materials  of  printing  are  at  so  extravagant 
a price. 

“ Owing- to  the  vast  mass  and  press  of  mat- 
ter, accumulated  during  the  two  last.tientu- 
ries,  and  to  the  variety  and  importance  of  the 
subjects  yet  remaining  to  be  discussed,  he 
has  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  conclude 
the  History  of  India,  and  the  India  Com- 
pany, which  he  also  engaged  to  detail,  in  the 
present  volume.  It  might  indeed  have  been 
practicable,  .had  he  not  gone  so  much  at 
length  into  ’that  of  the  Company  but  as 
that  portion  of  the  work  to  an  English  reader 
must  ever  be  the  most  interesting,  and  as 
many  publications  have  of  late  appeared, 


particularly  the  improved  edition  of  Mr- 
Orme’s  Historical  fragments,  highly  eluci- 
datory of  their  early  Asiatic  concerns,  it  was 
thought  that  a more  extendechaccount  of 
their  aifairs  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  than 
was  origiuaiiy  intended  could  not  fail  of  being 
acceptable  both  at  home  ana  in  Asia. 

‘i/jln  consequence,  that  account,  com- 
mencing with  their  very  existence  as  a com- 
mercial body',  in  A.D.  1 fiOO,  and  brought 
down  to  the  re-capture  of  Calcutta,  by  Clive 
and  Watson,  in  1 75J,  in  a regular  scries  of 
historical  events,  engrosses  nearly  half  of  this 
final  section  of  theWgpnd  volume,  and  left 
only  room  for  the  inserlion  of  two  complete 
reigns  of  Mogul  emperors.  They  are,  how- 
ever, next  to  that  of  the  great  Akber,  by  far 
the  most  important  of  any  of  the  reigns  of 
those  princes,  full  of  great  and  surprising  in- 
cidents, such  as  the  records  of  no  other  na- 
tion on  earth  can  Exhibit.  In  every  tiling 
splendid  and  magnificent,  no  monarch  ever 
rivalled  Shall  Jeliau  ; in  sanguinary  atrocity 
and  dark  intrigue,  none  ever  surpassed  Au- 
rungzeb.  The  author  lias  endeavoured  to  do 
full  justice  to  their  respective  characters.” 
The  glory  of  the  Mogul  empire  cer- 
tainly terminated  wilh  Aurungzeb;  the 
rapid  succession  of  weak  and  guilty 
princes  who,  after  him,,  sat  on  the  tot- 
tering throne,  till  the  invasion  of  India 
by  the  famous  Nadir  Shall,  in  17S8, 
scarcely  deserves  the  recording  pen  of 
the  historian.  No  less  than  five  of  these 
ephemeral  emperors  were  exalted,  de- 
posed, and  murdered  by  the  famous 
Seyds,  whom,  at  length,  the  Emperor 
Mahommed  subdued — that  Mali » turned 
who  prostrated  himself  and  his  crown  at 
the  feet  of  the  Persian  usurper.  The 
leading  events  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, not  narrated  in  this  final  part,  it  is 
Mr.  M.’s  intention  to  present  to  the 
public,  in  an  Appendix,  as  concise  as 
possible,  consistently  with  perspicuity. 
Whatever  may  be  its  magnitude,  the 
price  of  it,  he  pledges  himself,  shall  not 
exceed  a guinea.  Thus  the  whole  his- 
tory of  that  extensive  region  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years,  including  ^lie  Eu- 
ropean settlers,  and  containing  the  sum 
and  substance  of  many  rare  and  very 
costly  volumes,  may  be  obtained  for 
five  guineas.  Thus  the  great  desidera- 
tum of  a regular  connected  Indian  his- 
tory is  filled  up  ; and  whatever  may  be 
the  defects  of  the  work,  arising  from 
the  very  nature  of  SO  vast  and  difficult 
an  undertaking,  the  credit  of  great  zeal, 
diligence,  and  perseverance,  can  by  no 
cauiiid  critic  be  denied  to  Mr.  Maurice. 
This  portion  of  his- work  is  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting,  from  the  proximity 
of  the  events  recorded  to  our  own  times ; 
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and  it  is  executed  with  his  usual  ability, 
of  which  the  character  of  Aurungzeb, 
inserted  below,  may  be  adduced  in  proof. 
We  conclude  with  our  hearty  wishes  for 
the  remuneration  of  his  labours,  and 
that  the  Company  itself  may  not  be 
iuditVercnt  to  the  welfare  of  an  author 
w ho  has  so  long  and  successfully  toiled 
in  the  held  of  Indian  antiquities  and  his- 
tory. 

" Thus,  at  an  age  to  which  few  of  the  tin- 
man race  aiiain,  the  etfect  hf  abstinence  and 
activity,  expired  the  merciless  destroyer  of 
his  family,  and  scourge  of  the  persecuted  Hin- 
doos. For  his  atrocious  conduct  to  his  father, 
Ins  brothers,  and  their  children,  it  is  impossible 
to  form  any  apology  ; Ins  persecution  of  the 
Hindoos  may  be  accounted  for,  though  not 
ex;  used,  in  the  intolerant  principles  of  the 
3Iuli(nn:uedaii  faith,  ot  which,  whether  con- 
scientiously or  hypocritically,  he  through  life 
acted  us  a rigid  devotee;  if  hypocritically, 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  unshaken  fortitude 
with  which,  during  so  prolong' d a life,  lie 
submitted  to  privations  of  every  kind  while 
presiding  in  the  most  luxurious  court,  and 
wielding  the  richest  sceptre,  of  Asia;  if  solely 
guided  by  the  dictates  of  conscience,  we  are 
astonished  that  in  oilier  important  matters  its 
solemn  dictates  should  iiave  been  so  entirely 
disregarded.  His  diet  consisted  for  the  most 
parts  of  herbs  and  pulse ; no  fermented  liquor 
ever  passed  his  lips;  in  the  pleasures  of  his. 
seraglio  he  was,  at  least,  more  temperate  than 
his  predecessor  ; keeping,  indeed,  according 
to  tile  cusiom  of  the  Asiatics,  a number  of 
women,  but  rather  for  ostentation  than  use. 
Hv  allowed  himself  but  little  time  for  sleep 
or  meals,  and  that  portion  of  his  active  day 
that  was  not  devoted  to  the  hearing  of  peti- 
tions and  other  public  business  in  the  hall  of 
audience,  was  passed  in  a perpetual  routine 
of  prayer,  ablution,  and  reading  the  Koran. 
Except  on  public  festivals  the  vest  he  wore 
seldom  exceeded  the  value  of  eight  rupees; 
nor  were  his  sash  and  tiara  loaded  with  jewels, 
la  camp  he  was  the  most  indefatigable  man 
of  his  whole  army ; rising  early,  retiring  late 
to  rest,  and  in  Ins  younger  days  he  generally 
slept  on  the  hare  ground,  wrapt  up  in  the  skin 
of  a tiger. 

“ Adverting  to  his  more  public  character, 
we  find  Autungzeb  as  a sovereign,  though 
deeply  stained  with  blood,  yet  otherwise  en- 
dowed with  many  excellent  qualities.  He 
was  accomplished  in  literature  beyond  most 
princes  of  the  bouse  of  Timur.  He  was  a 
complete  master  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic 
languages,  and  he  wrote  with  fluency  that  of 
his  ancestors,  the  Moguls.  He  patronized 
and  corresponded  with  learned  men  through- 
out his  dominions ; and  wrote  with  Ins  own 
hand  many  of  the  government  dispatches, 
which  were  remarkable  lor  their  brevity  and 
precision.  He  erected  many  schools  and 
universities  in  different  quarters  of  his  empire  j 


stored  them  with  books  in  every  branch  of 
learning;  appointed  over  them  the  most  able 
masters;  and  endowed  them  with  competent 
salaries  from  the  funds  of  the  empire. 

“ By  nature  of  an  Austere  and  unsocial 
disposition,  and  superstitious  by  habit,  if  not 
from  principle,  he  discouraged  gaming  and 
intrigues  among  the  nobles  of  lus  court ; and 
the  long  train  of  dancers,  singers,  actors,  am! 
buffoons. in  which  his  father  Shalt  Johan  took 
so  much  delight,  were  banished  from  his  pa- 
lace, as  destructive,  of  morals,  and  degrading 
to  majesty.  His  inflexible  administration  of 
justice  has  been  already  noticed.  The  high- 
est rank  could  not  arrest,  nor  even  the  wealth 
of  GoIcOnda  avert,  its  two-edged  sword,  when 
lilted  high  to  strike  the  guilty  head  ; and  the 
princes,  ins  sons,  were  no  more  exempt  from 
punishment  than  the  meanest  of  his  subjects, 
lie  seemed  to  think  himself  the  only  person 
privileged  to  commit  crimes  with  impunity, 
and  brave  the  united  vengeance  of  earth  and 
heaven. 

“ From  long  experience  lie  was  thoroughly 
versed  iii  the  detail  of  the  affairs  of  lus  vast 
empire';  from  his  early  youth  in  full  confi- 
dence of  attaining  the  diadem,  lie  had 
formed  notes  and  memoranda,  ’and  kept  a 
register  of  every  important  transaction,  to 
which  he  constantly  referred.  Of  the  go- 
vernors of  his  numerous  provinces  he  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  disposition  and 
talents,  whether  warlike  or  pacific,  and  of 
their  conduct  in  those  governments.  Of  the 
principal  officers  ol  Ins  army,  though  that 
army  consisted  o!  nearly  hall  a million,  he 
was  swell  acquainted  with  the  respective 
merifs ; and  of  his  revenues,  amounting  to 
32  millions  sterling,  he  knew  all  the  parti- 
culars of  tiie  expenditure.  Enormous  as  they 
were,  they  were  not  idly  dissipated  or  ava- 
riciously hoarded;  but  seem  Lo  have  been 
scrupulously  applied  to  the  exigences  of  the 
state.  In  proof  of  this  ft  may  be  urged  that 
at  the  decease  of  this  master  ol  so  many  mil- 
lions, in  his  private  treasury  were  found  no 
more  than  57, n82  rupees,  or*  About  7000b 
sterling;  and  tins  puissant  monarch  couid 
afford  lo  leave  only  1251.  to  be  distributed, 
in  largesses,  to  the  poor  who  attended  Ins 
funeral. 

“ Witli  respect  to  the  person  of  Aurungzeb, 
the  traveller  Gemelli,  wiio  saw  him  in  1695, 
when  nearly  80  years  old,  at  his  camp  in 
Visiapore,  and  was  admitted  to  an  audience 
of  him,  describes  him  as  being  of  stature 
rather  below  the  middle  size,  of  a slender 
make,  having  an  aquiline  nose,  an  olive  com- 
plexion, like  all  the  other  descendants  of 
Timur,  and  a wdute  beard.  He  walked, 
leaning  on  a staff,  formed  like  a crosier;  for 
age  had  in  some  degree  bowed  Ills  back  ; but 
had  not  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  eye.  There 
were  in  his  manners  great  complacency  and 
affability,  and  a benignity'  reigned  in  hi* 
features  which  we  too  well  Icno'  v was  loietgft 
to  lus  actions,  jtud  Ins  heart.” — i\  498. 
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( Continued  from  page  12S.) 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  a still 
further  idea  of  this  curious  vestige  of 
ancient  economy,  the  Northumberland 
household  book,  we  shall  continue  to 
pursue  the  method  which  in  our  last 
Number  we  adopted,  and  detail  such 
particulars  as  strike  us  either  for  their 
singularity,  or  which  serve  in  any  de- 
gree to  illustrate  the  manners,  the  cus- 
toms, the  mode  of  living,  prices,  &c.  of 
those  times  which  it  includes : of  these 
No.  XVIII.  states,  that 

*'  Thys  ys  the  Ordre  of  all  such  Half 
Lyvereys  of  Wood  and  Coles  as  ar  al- 
lowed wytliin  my  Lordes  hous  this  Yere  as 
to  say  half  Lyverays  to  be  served  in  Somar 
as  to  say  from  onr  Lady  day  in  Lent  the 
Annunciation  nnto  Michaelmas  next  ensu- 
ynge,  as  the  Namysof  the  Chambres  which 
shall  be  allowed  therr  said  half  tyverey  here- 
after followeth  in  this  Booke 

" Names  Shides  Cooles 

“ My  Lades  Chambre  where 

she  lyeth Furst — j j bz 

My  Lordes  Chambre  where 

lie  makilh  him  redy . . . ..Item— j j pe 

My  Lordes  Lybranj. ......  Item — -j j pe 

My  Lord  Percys  Chambre. Item — -j -j  pe 

The  Nurcy  if  my  Lordes  V 

Childre  by  byreth,"  > Item — — — j pe 

&c.  &c.  * * * * * ) 

« XIX. 

“ Tiieys  Be  The  Direccions  taken  by 
my  Lorde  and  his  Conseiile  at  Wresill  .upon 
Souday  the  xxviijth  day  of  Septembre  which 
was  Michaelmas  day  in  the  iijd  yere  of  the 
reigne  of  our  sovereigne  Lorde  Kynge  Henry 
the  viij  concernynge  the  Provision  of  the 
Cator  Parcells*  as  well  of  Flesch  as  of 


* Respecting  the  meaning  of  this  term,  as 
it  appeared  in  the  list  of  household  expenses 
which  wc  quoted  in  our  last,  we  expressed  our 
difficulty  of  comprehension  ; it,  upon  fur- 
ther investigation,  seems  to  us  to  imply  those 
Europ.  Mag.  Vol-  LV.  March , 1809, 


Fysch  which  shall  be  provided  for  thrughe- 
out  the  yere.  And  what  Cator  Parcells  shal 
be  provided  and  ordeyned  to  be  served  in 
my  seya  Lordes  hous  at  the  Meells  for  the 
Clerkys  of  the  Kethynge  to  be  executed  as 
hereafter  followyth  in  this  Booke. 

“ WEEKLY 

“ FmsT  it  is  devysed  that  from ‘hensforth 
no  Capons  to  be  bought  bot  onely  for  my 
Lordes  own  Mees,  and  that  the  said  Capons 
shal  be  bought  for  ijd  a pece  leyn  and  fed  in 
the  pultry  and  that  Maister  Chambreleyn 
and  the  Stewardes  be  served  with  Capons 
yff  thevre  be  straungers  syttyng  with  them 
“ movnthly 

u Item  y t is  thought  good  that  P voces  be 
bought  so  that  they,  be  good  and  at  iijd  or 
iiijd.  a pece  for  of  a Pygge  theire  may  be 
mayde  to  serve  iiij  Mees.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  many  more 
of  these  directions,  which  run  through 
the  whole  year,  weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly.  We  shall  therefore,  as  mat- 
ters ot  curiosity,  only  give  the  prices  of 
some  of  the  most  principal  articles,  viz. 
Geese,  3d.  and  4d.  a piece  ; chickens  at 
gd.  a piece;  hens  for  Christmas  and 
Shrovetide,  Id.  a piece ; pigeons,  3 
for  Id.  except  as  in  the  following  in- 
stances, when  any  uncommon  species  of 
food  occur. 

“ At  Principal!,  Feestes 

" Item  it  isthonghtihatCRANYS  runste  be 
hadde  at  Chrystynmas  and  other  principal! 
Feestes  for  my  Lordes  own  Mees  so  that  they 
be  boght  at  xvjd  a pece 

“ At  principall  Feestes. 

“ Item  it  is  thought  in  like  wyse  that 
IIearonsewys  be  bought  for  my  Lordes 
own  Mees  so  they  be  at  xijd  a pece.” 

Mallards,  it  appears,  were  2d.  a-piece. 
Teal  Id.  but  they  were  not  to  be  pur- 
chased if  any  other  wild  fowl  could  be 
got. 

" Woodcoxes  to  be  hade  for  my  Lordes 
own  Mees  ajd  or  jd  ob  at  the  raoste. 

“Pertryoes  to  be  bought  for  my  Lordes 
Mees  at  ijd  a pece  yff  they  be  goode. 

“ Fesaunts  to  be  hade  for  my  Lordes 
own  Mees  at  Principall  Feestes  and  to  be  at 
xijd  a pece. 

portions  of  delicacies  which,  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  were  supplied,  above  the  common 
allowances,  at  the  different  messes  by  the 
stewards  or  table  deckers.  The  verb  to  cater , 
to  select  or  buy  cgitcs,  i.  e.  provisions,  luxu- 
rious food,  has  been  long  in  use.  Parcel, 
in  ancient  times,  was  applied  to  every  thing, 
small  or  great ; of  course,  cater,  or  cater 
paicets,  here  means  those  viands  peculiarly- 
selected  either  for  their  delicacy  or  their 
scarcity. 

F.  E 
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« yerely 

“ Ilrro  that  a direccion  be  taken  at  Le- 
kvngfield  with  the  Cator  of  the  See  what  he 
shu)F  have  for  every  seam  ot  Fsscrt  thorowt 
the  yere  to  serve  my  Lordes  hous 
“ UVA  RTERLY 

“ Item  that  a direccion  be  taken  with  my 
Lordes  Tenaiints  of  Hergham  atid  to  be  at  a 
serteyn  with  theme  tltat  they  shall  serve  my 
Lordes  hons  thrughowt  the  yere  of  ail  manar 
of  Fresh  Water  Fysciie. 

“ YERKLYE 

“ Item  it  is  thought  good  that  there  be  a 
count  made  with  the  Cator  by  great  for 
Loots  and  Mylk  for  the  hoole  yere  if  it  can 
he  so  rioyn  what  lor  a Gallon  of  My  Ike  and 
how  many  Egges  for  jd. 

“ YERF-LY 

<<  Item  that  from  hensforth  theire  be  no 
Herbys  bought  seinge  that  the  Cookes  may 
have  herbesanewe  in  my  Lordes  gardyns.” 

XX. 

This  article  consists  of  warrants  for 
swans,  for  the  receipt  of  monies,  for 
deer,  &c. 

XXI. 

“ DAILY 

« Item  that  the  Bkkvements  of  fh*£X- 
PENSEZ  of  the  Hous  be  kept  every  day  in 
the  countyng  hous  at  two  tymes  on  the 
b ay  that  is  to  say  FYRST-tyme  'incontynent 
after  tbe  Dynnar  ande the Secounde  tyme  < 
after  Sopar  when  Lyverays  is  served  at  bye 
tvmes  apprincjpall  Feestes  as  Chrystymnas, 
Estre,  Saint-George  Tyde,  Whitsontide.  ande 
Alballowtidfe  ahde  at  any  other  tymes  when 
there  is  any  great  repair  of  Straungers  in  the 
hous  bicaus  th’Ofiicers  shall  not  forgett  for 
long  beringe  of  it  in  there  myndes.” 

In  the  regulations  respecting  the  pro- 
vender  for  his  lordship’s  horses,  we  learn 
howmatty  were  kept,  and  for  what  pur- 
poses they  were  employed ; by  which  we 
become,  in  some  degree,  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  the  times  in  this  branch 
of  the  economy  of  noble  families,  ■viz. 

“ DAILY 

•«  Item  to  be  paide  to  the  saide  Steeward 
Treasurer  Countroller  or  Clarkes  of  the  Ke- 
cking that  dooth  stand  Charged  to  provyd  for 
exxxiij  Quarters  dimid  and  diinid  Bushell  of 
Beauys  after  ijs  the  quarter  for  Hors  breed  to 
be  niaide  for  lli’Expenses  of  xxvij  Hors  of 
my  Lordes  to  stond  in  the  stablll  at  the 
charge  of  the  Hous  viz  vj  ger.tel  Hors — 
iiij  Palfreis  as  Oone  for  my  Lady  and  hj  for 
my  Ladys  Geuleiwomen — Hobbies  and  Nag3 
iij  as  to  say  Oone  for  my  Loorde  to  ride.  One 
to  lead  and  one  spare — Sumpter  hors  and 
Maill  Hors  iij  Viz  one  for  the  Bedd  One  for 
tbe  Coffurs  ande  one  for  the  Maill — vj  horses 
for  them  that  is  at  my’Loordes  Homing  1 iz 
a yong  Gentleman  hors  that  is  at  roy  Loordes 


finding  The  Yoman  of  the  Stabill  hors,  a 
Grome  of  the  Chambre  Hors  at  my  Loordes 
finding  A Grome  of  the  Sterop  hors,  Ande  ij 
hors  for  the  Sumptcrmen  that  leads  the  samp- 
ler hors — Aude  vij  Chariot  Ilors  to  draw  the 
chariot.”  , 

This,  among  other  notices  in  this  ac- 
count, is  curious,  because  it  seems  to  re- 
cognize a vehicle,  which  it  has  been 
said,  and  with  great  probahilily,  was 
not  in  general,  nor  indeed,  in  our  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term  chariot,  in  in- 
dividual use  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  this,  it  will  be  observed,  tvas  his 
sixth  year.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said, 
above  half  a century  after,  to  have 
entered  Shrewsbury  in  a waggon.  Per- 
haps both  the  terms  waggon  and  cha- 
riot were  applied  to  machines  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  they  designate 
at  present ; but  yet  as  they,  as  certainly 
as  the  whirlicot  of  Richard  I.  meant 
wheel  carriages,  it  is,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, curious  to  find,  from  such  an 
authentic  document,  that  they  made 
part  of  a nobleman’s  establishment  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  observe,  that 
chariots  are  again  mentioned  in  a sub- 
sequent part  of  the  work. 

, With  respect  to  the  state  in  which  his 
lordship  travelled,  we  shall  make  the 
following  extracts,  viz. 

“ Tiie  Names  of  all  suyeha  Parsons 
that  Rides  bel'oir  with  hym  that  goitli  to 
taike  up  my  Lordes  Lodgingcs  when  his 
Lordeschipp  rides — v. 

“ Fyrste  a Yoman  Uscherof  the  Chamber 
for  taking  of  my  Lordes  Lodgings— -Item 
a Clarke  of  the  Kitfching — item  a Yoman 
Uscher  of  the  hail — Item  a Groini  of  the 
Cbaumberc — Item  a Yoman  or  Groim  Cooke 
to  go  before  and  make  ready  for  thy  Lorde. 

“ The  N antes  of  the  Pa  rsonn  i s,  that  goeth 
before  daily  with  the  Cloithsakke — iiij. 

“ Firste  a Yoman  or  Groim  porter, — Item 
a Grome  Sumpterman  for  the  Cloithsakke 
with  the  Bedde — Item  a Grome  Sumpfer- 
man  for  the  Cloithsakke  with  t tie  Coffers' — 
"Item  all  Gentlemen  Servauntes  to  await  upon 
the  Cloithsakkes. 

“ These  Bf.  the  Names  of  the  Par- 
sonses thatshal  ride  bei’oir  my  Lorde  when 
his  Lordschip  rides — jx. 

“ First  a Yoman  of  the  Sellar  to  ride 
befoire  wiih  the  Cup — Item  Marseilles  of 
the  Hall- — Item  an  officer  of  Amies — IteM 
all  outher  Gentlemen  being  their  to  ride  be- 
fonpniy  Lorde,  inlikecaase.  Item  a Gen- 
tleman Uscher  of  the  C'nahibre.  Item  a 
Sew  nr  for  my  Lorde— Item  a Cupbearer 
for  my  Lorde — Item  a Chaplayu  lor  my 
Lorde. 
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“ The  is  Be  the  Names  of  the  Par- 
sonnes  that  shal  attend  ande  come  behind 
ruy  Lorde  when  his  Lordeschip  rides — xviij. 

“ Fyrst  the,  yoman  of  the  Robes — Item 
the  3 oman  of  the  Hors — Iteiu*Yomcn  of  the 
Chaumbere — Item  the  Toman  of  the  Pantry 
— Item  the  Toman  of  the  Buttery — Item 
Yomen  Waiters — Item  a groim  of  theChaum- 
bere — Item  % grcim  of  the  Ewry — Item  a 
Clarke  of  tire  Signet — Item  a Clarke  of 
forein  Expences — Item  agroimofthe  Ward- 
robe-Item a groim  of  the  Steropp — Item 
all  other  Yomen  being  with  my  Lorde  to  ride 
behiude  toy  Lorde  in  like  Caas.” 

Leaving  a number,  indeed  we  think 
by  far  too  great  a number  of  accounts, 
rules,  directions,  and  minute  particulars 
respecting  the  household  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  we  now  arrive  at  a 
part  of  the  book  which  shews,  in  a 
very  conspicuous  light,  the  state  and 
splendour  of  his  domestic  establish- 
ment. This,  as  we  wish  to  observe, 
is  conspicuous  in  the  two  following 
designations  of  papers  : the  first  con- 
taining 

“ Tub  Names  of  my  Lordes  Scrvanntcs 
appointed  to  awaite  Bkioiu  Noones  daily 
thurrowte  the  Weke,  ande  at  what  Houius 
as  the  Naimes  of  theiin  ande  too  what 
Row  mes  they  do  pertaign  that  so  slialle 
awaite  IIereaftir  followiih  who  may  at 
Aftirdynner  go  aboute  their  own  busi- 
ness.” 

The  second  contains 

“The  Naimes  ot  the  Gentlemen  Uscbers, 
Gentlemen  of  Housholde  Yomen-Uschers 
and  Marchalks  of  the  Hall  that  shall  awaite 
in  the  Gukate  Chaumbre  daily  thurrowte 
theWekeupponFi.KsCH-DAiEson  the  fooiie 
xoones  from  vij  of  the  Clock  in  the  Morn- 
ing to  x of  the  Clock  that  my  Lorde  goos  to 
Dynner  Wvci  e Parsonnes  for  their  Wait- 
ing Befoir  Noon  haith  Licence  at  aflir-noon 
to  go  about  their  own  business  from  the  saide 
Noon  to  iij’of  the  Clocke  that  Evin-song  be- 
gin, which  is  by  the  space  of  iij  houris  Ande 
they  not  to  fail!  than  to  com  in  again  and 
railher  yf  any  straungers  cum.” 

It  appears  in  a subsequent  list,  that  a 
dean  of  the  chapel  and  ten  other  persons 
as  “ Chaplejns  and  Freists  in  Hous- 
hould,”  were  in  constant  attendance. 

The  band  of  music  is  designated  by 
their  voices  or  instruments,  and  thus 
enumerated : 

“ The  Nombro  of  thois  Parsons  as  Gentle- 
men of  my  Lordes  Chappel — xj.” 

There  were  also  six  children,  denomi- 
nated “Triples:”  i.  ij  iij  &c.  we 
sume  according  to  their  ages. 

The  XLIliUh  article  is  curious ; it  is 
intituled, 


“ Al  maner  of  ReWardes  Customable 
usede  Yerly  bv  my  Lorde  to  be  Gr.VF.vand 
Paide  by  his  L irdischipe  from  Michael- 
mas to  Michaelmas  yerely  As  it  doitbe  ap- 
peire  in  the  Booke  of  his  Lordschipe  Foren 
Expences  of  Every  Yere  what  customable 
Payments  they  be  that  my  Lorde  usith 
Yerely  and  for  what  causes  they  he  Geven 
Ande  Wherfor  every  Some  is  paide  Ande 
for  what  Consideracioti  as  well  for  Waiges  as 
fees  paide  owtyerely  of  his  Lordcschippe 
CoSfures  as  Rewaudis  Customable  used 
yerclv  by  my  Lorde  at  NewYers  day  Ande 
other  tymes  of  the  Y’ere  His  Lordschippe 
and  my  Ladies  Olferings  at  principal!  Feists 
yerely  accustomed  Ande  rewards  usede 
Customable  to  be  geven  yerely  to  Stran- 
gers As  Players  Mynst  ralls  ande  others, 
as  the  some  of  every  Rewarde  particularly 
with  the  Consideracion  why  ande  wherefore 
it  isgeveir  with  the  Names  of  the  Parsones 
to  whom  the  saide  rewards  be  geven  More 
Plavnly  Hereafter  I'olowilb  and  Apperith  in 
this  Booke  which  be  Ordynary  and  Accns- 
tomable  Payments  usede  Tcrly  if  tymes  so 
requier.”  x 

Al  all  the  principal  feasts  and  other 
offering  days,  we  find  that  his  lordship’s 
offering  at  high  mass,.  “ if  he  keep  Cha- 
pell,”  was  xijd. 

“ My  Ladis  to  be  payd  owt  of  my  Lordes 
Colfures  if  sclie  be  at  my  Lordis  Fyndinge 
and  not  at  her  owen — viijd. 

*»*■*»** 

“ My  Lordi  Hsith  and  accustomyth  yerely 
to  cans  to  be  dcly  vered  to  every  of  his  Lord- 
schipps  Wardis  or  Hensman*  or  anny  other 
Yonge  Gc-ntilmen  that  be  at  his  Lordschipps 
fyndinge  and  he  of  Aige  to  take  liter  Rights 
— After  ij  a pecc  for  every  such  Parson. 

“ My  Lords  Offdrynge  accustomede yerly 
upon  E2ter-Daye  in  the  mornynge  when  Ins 
Lordshipe  Crepith  the  Cross-f  after  Resur- 

* Pages,  or  young  gentlemen,  probably 
in  those  times  the  sons  of  knights  or  the  prin- 
cipal tenants  on  the  estates  : such  there  were 
attached  to  every  noble  family,  and  the  in- 
mates of  every  nobleman’s  castle. 

f This  was  an  ancient  ceremony  performed 
also  by  the  king  in  his  chapel  or  closet,  where 
“ the  Byscliope  and  the  Dean  have  brought 
the  Crucifixe  out  of  the  Veslrie  and  layd  it 
upon  the  cushion  before  the  liighe  altar.  And 
then  the  Usher  to  lay  a Ca.rpett  before  the 
Crucifixe  for  the  Kinge  to  creepe  to  the  Crosse 
upon.  And  that  done  there  shal  be  a form e 
set  upon  the  Carpet  before  the  Crucifixe  and 
a Cushion  laid  upon  it  lor  the  Kinge  to  kneal 
upon.  And  a master  of  the  Jewell  Howse 
llicr  to  be  ready  with  the  cratnpe  rings  in  a 
bason  of  silver  and  the  Kinge  to  knecle  upon 
the  Cushion  before  the  forme.”  These  rings 
were  afterwards  borne  after  the  king  to  the 
high  altar,  where,  attended  by  his  nobles,  he 
offered  them. 
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icction  if  his  Lordschippe  be  at  home  and 
keep  Chapel — iiijd.” 

*******  , 

“ My  Lorde  usith  and  accustomyth  yerely 
•when  his  Lordschip  is  at  home  To  Caus  to  be 
delyvered  to  my  Lordis  Eldest  Sane  and 
Hey  re  Ande  to  my  yonge  masters  my  Lordes 
■yonger  sons  after  jd  to-  every  | of  them  lor 
them  to  offer  at  the  mes  of  requiem  done  for 
ruy  Lords  Father  xij  Month  Mynde — iijd." 

The  following  rewards,  as  traits  of 
those  times,  are  curious : 

“ Furst  ray  Lordeusith  and  accustomyth 
To  gyf  to  the  Kings  Jugler  if  he  have  wone 
when  they  custom  to  come  to  him  yerely— • 
•vjs.  viijd. 

“ Item  My  Lord  usith  and  accustomyth  to 
gyf  yerely  to  the  Kynge  or  the  Quyencs  Bar- 
warile  It  they  have  one  when  they  custom  to 
com  to  him  yerely — vjs.  viijd. 

“ Item  My  Lorde  usith  and  accustomyth 
to  gyfe  yerely  to  every  Erles  Mynstrellis 
when  they  cuslome  to  come  to  hym  yerely 
iijs  ii>j.  Ande  if  they  come  to  my  Lord  sel- 
dome  ones  m ij  or  lij  yeres  than  vjs.  viijd — 
vjs.  viijd.” 

******* 

“ Item  My  Lorde  usith  and  accustomyth 
yerly  when  his  Lordscheppe  is  at  home  to  gif 
to  the  Kings  Servaunt  that  bryrigith  his  Lord- 
ship  his  Newycrs  Gy  ft  from  the  Kirige  upon 
the  New  Yers  day  If  he  be  a special  frende 
of  my  Lordis  vjl.  xiijs.  iiijd.  and  if  he  be  a 
Servaunt  of  the  Kings  and  hot  a particular 
parson — cs. 

“ Item  My  Lord  usith  and  accustomyth 
yerely  when  his  Lordschip  is  at  home  to  gef 
unto  the  Barne-Bishop  of  Beverlay*  when  he 
comith  to  my  Lorde  in  Christmas  Hally- 


* This,  like  many  other  characters  in  the 
Koruish  church,  which  seem  as  if  they  were 
intended  to  muck  the  religion  of  which  they 
formed  a part,  was  the  represehfative  of  a 
solemn  farce,  in  our  opinions,  “ more  ho- 
noured in  the  breach  than  the  observance.” 
It  vyas  a ceremony  peculiar  to  Si.  Nicholas’ 
Day-  (Dec.  6),  when  the  juvenile  choristers 
used  10  elect  one  of  their  number  to  be 
bpiscopus  Puerorum,  the  beam  (i.  e.  infant) 
bishop,  or  chorister  bishop,  who  continued  to 
preside  over  the  rest,  with  an  imitation  of  all 
the  episcopal  functions,  till  Innocents’  Day 
(Dec.  28)  ; and  then,  alter  most  splendid 
processions  and  great  pageantry,  belaid  down 
bis  office.  It  appears  from  an  ancient  MS. 
that  the  robes  of  the  barne  bishop  were 
extremely  rich  and  splendid,  in  those  ca- 
thedrals wiiich  could  afford  such  an  ostenta- 
tious display,  of,  we  suppose,  false  stone,  tin- 
sel, and  frippery.  The  term  beam  was  pecu- 
liar to  the  north  ; forin  other  parts,  we  think, 
Messrs.  Lysons  have  noted  the  existence  of 
J,  is  character  under  the  appellation  of  the 
boy  Bishop. — Editor. 


dayes  when  my  Lorde  kepith  his  hous  at 
Lckynfeld— xxs. 

“ Item  My  Lorde  usith  and  accustomith 
to  gif  yerely  wiien  his  Lordship  is  at  home  to 
the  Barne-Bishop  of  Yorke  when  he  comes 
over  to  my  Lorde  in  Cristynmasse-Hally- 
duyes  as  he  is  accustomede  yerely — xxs. 

Item  My  Lorde  usith  and  accustomyth 
when  his  Lordship  is  at  home  to  gyf  the 
Qucencs  Servaunt  that  bryngeth  hir  Graces 
Newe  Yers-Gyftto  my  Lorde  after  the  xijth 
day  Assclie  is  accustomede  to  send  it  yerely 
— lx  vjs  viijd. 

“ Item  My  Lord  usith  and  accustomyth 
to  gif  yerely  when  his  Lordshipp  is  at  home 
to  every  Erlis  Players  that  comes  to  his  Lord- 
shipe  betwixt  Christynmas  and  Candelmas, 
if  he  be  his  special  Lorde  and  frende  and 
Kynsman — xxs. 

“ Item  My  Lorde  usith  and  accustomyth 
to  gyf  yerely  when  his  Lordship  is  at  home 
to  every  Lordis  Players  that  comyth  to  his 
Lordschipe  betwixt  Cristynmas  and  Candil- 
nias— xs.” 

In  the  article  which  comprehends 
“ Al  Manir  of  Fees  and  Wagis,” 
the  following  notices  occur  : 

“ My  Lorde  usith  and  accustomyth  to  pay 
yerely  out  of  his  Lordships  CofFures  for  the 
Weshinge  of  all  manor  of  Lynnen  bilongynge 
to  his  owen  body  Viz  Shirtts  Al  maner  of 
kurchiefs  ande  Hede-kurchiefs,  Breest-ker- 
chiefs  Hende-kcrchiefs  and  all  maner  ofLyn- 
non  pertynynge  his  owen  boddy  whatsom* 
ever  it  be  after  iiijs  a Quarter  in  tullCunten- 
tacion  for  the  Hole  yere — xvjs.” 

« My  Lorde  useth  and  accustomyth  yerely 
to  pay  out  of  my  Lordis  CofFures  for  the  Wash- 
ynge  of  al  manner  of  Lynnen  belongeinge  to 
my  Lady  if  she  be  at  my  Lords  fyndynge 
and  not  at  ber  owen  xs.  Ande  also  my  Lorde 
used  and  accustomede  to  pay  yerely  owt 
of  his  Lordships  CofFures  for  the  Washynge 
of  al  manor  of  Lynnon  stuf  belonginge  my 
Lorde  Percy  my  Lordes  Eldest  sone  yerely 
vs  and  for  every  of  rov  Lords  other  sonnes 
by  yere  After  ijs  vj  for  either  of  them— vs 
in  all — xxs.” 

******* 

« My  Lorde  useth  and  accustomyth  to  gyf 
every  of  the  iiij  Parsones  that  his  Lordschip 
admyted  as  his  Players  to  come  to  his 
Lordship  yerely  at  Cristenmas  Ande  at  all 
other  such  tymes  as  his  Lordship,  shall 
comande  them  for  playing  of  Playes  and 
Interludes  affor  his  Lordship  in  his  Lord- 
ships  Hous  for  every  of  ther  fees  for  an 
Hole  yere.” 

The  ordering  of  the  chapel  and  choir 
at  matin  mass,  and  even  song,  shews, 
by*  the'  manner  iq  whiclt  the  various 
departments  were  filled,  and  by  the  ser- 
vices appointed  for  every  day  in  the 
week,  and  indeed  for  the  different  times 
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©f  the  day,  that  this,  like  the  other 
parts  of  the  establishment  which  we 
have  noticed,  was  conducted  upon  a 
scale,  we  must  suppose,  little  inferior 
to  the  royal.  Yet  we  cannot,  while  we 
contemplate  this  state  and  splendour, 
help  remarking,  that  there  is  in  these 
accounts  an  exactness  and  minuteness 
which,  did  we  not  recollect  the  adage, 
that  economy  is  the  parent  of  opulence 
and  generosity,  we  should  say  bordered 
upon  meanness.  Were  not  this  book  ex- 
tant, it  would  hardly  be  believed,  that 
the  great  Earl  of  Northumberland  paid 
such  an  attention  to  his  domestic  af- 
fairs, that,  in  a country  where  wood 
and  coals  were  of  scarcely  any  value, 
his  servants  did  not  dare  to  put  a fag- 
got of  the  former  or  a scuttle  of  the 
latter  on  the  fire  in  any  of  the  chambers 
of  his  castle,  until  he  had  signed  an 
order  with  his  own  hand  apportioning 
the  quantities  to  be  allowed  for  each 
room,  and  the  days  on  which  fires  should 
be  lighted  in  the  one  or  in  the  other. 
The  mode  in  which  these  directions  are 
given  is  so  curious,  that  we  shall  quote 
a specimen. 

“ The  Namys  of  These  Chambehs  ande 
Houses*  within  my  Lordes  Mounour  of 
Lekingfieldf,  which  shall  have  FiEtts  kept 
iu  tlieym  in  Winter  when  my  Lord  lieth  not 
thc-re  from  Aehaleowted  to  Shraftide. 

“ Furstk  my  Lordes  Jewel  hous  &c. 

“ Item  My  Lords  Lybrary  within  theMan- 
nor  of  Lekingfeilde  to  have  on  Monday 
Wedinsday  and  Friday  thorowt  ij  Shides  and 
a fugolt  Contenyng  in  the  week  vj  Shids  aud 
iij  Fagotts,  and  in  the  Month  in  Shids  xxiiij 
and  in  fagotts  xij  and  in  ther  iij  Monnythes 
Jxxij  Shids  and  xxxvj  fagotts,  which  auionteth 
in  every  Monneth  in  Money  after  v Shids  t 
jd  (each) — vd  And  in  fagotts  alter  v — jd — 
lj  ob  sum  of  all  the  saide  feweli  for  the  said 
iTous  in  the  Woke  is  jd  oh  quad — in  the 
Monneth  vijd  ob  and  for  the  iij  Monthes 
bitwix  Alhalowtid  and  Sheaftede — xxijd  ob. 

“ Item  My  Lady’s  Lybrary,”  precisely' 
the  same  ; and,  with  some  trilling  variations 
in  numbers,  the  same  account  pervades  every 
part  of  the  house. 

xxx  sacks  of  charcoal  was  provided 
for  distilling  simple  waters  from  a great 
variety  of  herbs  that  are  specified. 

In  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the 
wardrobe  and  goods,  the  head  officers 

*<  Shall  allwais  befoir  the  remcvall  of  my 
Lord  at  Mjchehuas  se  all  my  Lords  V'estry- 


* Every  floor  was  denominated  a house ; 
perhaps  every  suite  of  apartments. 

•j-  Of  coals. 


stuf  and  Wardrobe-stuf  caried  by  my  Lords 
own  chariot  unto  the  place  where  my  Lord 
shall  remove  to  Except  the  stuf  of  the  said 
offices  appointed  to  be  occupied  daly  to  serve 
unto  his*I,ordships  remove  becaus  my  Lord 
shall  he  put  to  no  further  charge  of  cariages 
than  nedeth  seing  the  cariage  with  my  Lords 
own  chariot*  may  save  the  same  charges 
And  that  the  stuf  be  gone  at  leist  a fortnei 
afoir  my  Lords  Rcmevull.” 

The  Number  of  Cahraces  at  evert 
Remevaee  beside  the  Chariot — xvij.” 

In  the  notes  appended  to  this  curious 
book,  which,  we  must  observe,  attempt 
to  explain  many  difficult  passages  re- 
lating to  obsolete  customs,!  there  is, 
arising  from  the  splendour  with  which 
choral  service  was  performed,  a very 
learned  anil  elaborate  memoir  upon  the 
subject,  which  introduces  the  notice  of 
an  old  play  written  about  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  V III.  which,  as  is 
observed,  shews  the  regard  that  was 
paid  to  church  music. 

Humanity  says, 

“ prrk;0cng  mat?  notbc  DteppattD 
^or  tljcrmiitf)  d3oD  is  tut U plfcpti, 
JDotumireb,  prapSpD  anD  scrtwD 
Jin  tljf  cljurc!)  at  tpities  among. 

Ygnorauncu  answers, 

“ 31s  <0oD  torll  pleaspo,  trotost 
tljou  tljerbp* 

jjiap,  for  tfjett  is  no  reason 
3for  is  it  no : as  goon  to  sap  plapnlp 

“ Gyf  me  a spade  / 

<l  As  Gyve  me  a spa,  vu,  vc,  va, 
vade 

* It  lias  been  slated,  that  the  vesiry  stutf 
and  chapel  furniture,  together  with  the  ward- 
robe stuff,  should  he  sent  in  my  lord's  chariot. 
From  this  it  is  evidently  inferred,  that  this 
machine  bore  no  resemblance  to  a modern 
vehicle  of  the  same  name,  nor  does  it  appear 
to  be  intended  for  the  same  use.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  simply  a waggon  drawn 
by  six  or  seven  of  the  stronger  kind  of  horses, . 
called,  on  that  account,  as  may  lie  observed 
in  tile  work,  page  120,  large  trotting  horses, 
the  chariotmeii  or  waggoners  who  accompa- 
nied it  having  a smaller  horse,  or  nag,  allowed 
them  to  ride  by  its  side.  In  Cotgrave’s  Dic- 
tionary, 1632,  it  appears,  that  the  French 
term  chariot,  which  primarily  signifies  a wag- 
gon, was  also  applied  to  “ a kind  of  litter 
borne  up  by  an  axle  tree  and  two  wheels, 
used  heretofore  by  citizens*  wives  who  were 
not  able  or  allowed  to  keep  ordinary  Inters.” 
t In  this  respect  we  could  have  wished  that 
the  editor  had  occasionally  lent  us  a little 
more  tight. 
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« 3l5ue  if  tijou  toglt  tjata  a song 
tljatisgooc 

31 !;atoc  one  of  Hobin  £?otie 
2C!jc  beet  t&at  fber  toas  maac.” 

Sign.  E viij.  jx,  &c. 

Id  order  to  render  the  household  book, 
upon  which  so  much  pains  have  been  be- 
stowed, complete,  the  editor  has  thought 
proper  to  subjoin  “ An  Account  op 
Wnrssn.  Castle  and  T.eckenfield  Ma- 
voun  iv  Yorkshire.” 

Of  Wressil  Castle  a very  particular 
description,  extracted  from  the  Itinerary 
of  behind,  follows ; by  which  it  appears, 
that  it  was  exactly  in  the  feudal  ■style, 
e.  g. 

“ The  Castelle  itself  is  moted  aboute  on 
•S  Partes  The  4 Parte  is  dry  where  the  entre 
is  unto  the  Castelle, 

“ The  Castelle  is  al  of  very  fair  and  greate 
squared  stone  bothe  witliyn  and  wiihowfe  : 
wherof  (a* *  sum  liold  opinion)  much  was 
brought  oivt  of  France. 

“ In  the  Castelle  be  only  5 Towers  one  at 
each  corner  almost,  of  like  beggings.  The 
Gate  House  is  the  5 having  5 Lougginges  vn 
high  3 of  the  other  Towers  have  4 Highes  in 
Louggingcs  The  4 conteinith  the  Botery, 
Pantery,  Lardery  and  Kechyn. 

“ The  Haulc*  and  the  Great  Chatimhcrs 
be  fair  and  so  is  the  Chapelle  and  the  Clo- 
se ttes. 

•*  To  conclude  it  is  one  of  the  most  propre 
beyound  Trente  and  seibitli  as  newly  made: 
yet  it  was  made  l«y  a younger  brother  of  the 
Percy,  Erie  of  YViccester  that  was  vn  high 
favor  wiih  Richard  the  Secunde  and  boughte 
the  tuaner  of  Wreschil,  mount  ting  at  that 
tyine  litle  above  30  !i  annual  and  for  lak  of 
lieires  of  hyro,  and  bv  favor  of  the  Kingt 
it  com  to  the  Erls  of  Northumbreland.” 
******* 

“ One  thing  I likid  cxcedingly  vn  one  of 
the  Towers  that  was  a Study  called  Paradise* 
wher  was  a closet  in  the  midle  of  8 squares 
Jatisied  alioute,  and  at  the  Toppe  of  every 
square  was  a desk  ledgid  to  set  Bookes  on 
Pookesf  on  Cofbrs  witliyn  them  and  these 
semid  as  yoinid  hard  to  the  Toppe  ol  the 
Closet  and  yet  by  pulling  one  would  com 
down  brisk  higlite  in  rabettes  and  serve  lor 
Heskes  to  lay  Boltes  on.” 

* “ This  Hall  contained  8 standing  tables 
and  8 formes  as  appears  from  an  inventory 
taken  in  1574.” 

-j-  “ Probably  Hen.  A7.”  * 

* This  is  called  in  the  inventory  “ Paradice, 
a new  studio  coloured  green  and  white.” 

$ “ These  two  words  are,”  by  the  editor, 
•<  thought  to  be  redundant.”  AVe  think  they 
are  not  ; they  unquestionably  mean  one  row 
of  books  over  another. 


With  respect  to  the  fall  of  this  struc- 
ture, -which  forms  the  subject  of  a view 
in  aqua  tinla,  and  seems,  even  in  its 
ruins,  beautiful,  it  appears,  by  two  let- 
ters, selected  from  a series,  that  while 
that  once  illustrious  nobleman,  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  was,  in  the  year 
1648,  exerting  his  whole  influence  to 
save  this  venerable  seat  of  his  ancestors, 
which  was,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
most  august  vestiges  of  our  ancient  taste, 
genius,  and  magnificence,  a committee 
of  traitors,  selected  by  a most  ’profligate 
mob , sent  from  York  a sudden  and  un- 
expected order  to  dismantle  it.  How 
they  even  mustered  among  them  learn- 
ing enough  t o enable  them  to  write  such 
an  order,  it  is  impossible  now  to  con- 
ceive : however,  such  was  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  felonious  accessaries  to 
the  republican  committee  executed  their 
task,  such  w as  the  fury  with  which  they 
tore  out  the  furniture,  and  the  celerity 
with  which  they  carried  off  the  iron, 
lead,  &c.  that  before  the  earl  could 
receive  notice  of  their  design  the  mis- 
chief was  done. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  disgraceful 
circumstance  which  so  fully  indicates 
that  the  intention  of  the  Independents 
was  plunder,  as  the  principles  and  tem- 
per of  the  nobleman  against  whom  their 
malice  and  cupidity  were  directed.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, either  from  weakness  of  nerves 
or  from  a real  conviction  that  in  op- 
posing the  king  he  was  serving  his  coun- 
try, espoused  their  cause.  Notwithstand- 
ing which,  his  opulence  was  so  attract- 
ive, that  even  disloyalty,  however  the 
republicans  might  esteem  it,  could  nei- 
ther save  his  castles  from  dilapidation, 
nor  his  property  from  plunder.* 
: -4 

* Although  near  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  had  elapsed  betwixt  the  wars  of  the 
bouses  of  York  and  Luncaster  and  the  Great 
Bebclliln,  yet  still  we  cannot  avoid  making  a 
mental  comparison  respecting  their  different 
characters;  the  former,  we  conceive,  was  a 
war  in  which  the  nobility  were  the  principals, 
and  ambition  tlie  object;  in  the  latter,  the 
lower  class  of  people  were  the  principals, and 
pLofntsR  the  object. (a)  'ihese  were  first 
deluded  vauIi  an  idea  of  purity;  secondly, 
advantages  were  pointed  ont  to  them  which 
were  seized  with  avidity ; then  a sot  ot  inch 


(<i)  It  appears  from  a “Brief  A' iev  of  the 
Arrearages  and  fosses  sustained  by  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  in  the  late  unhappy 
AVarres,”  BIS.  dated  Michaelmas,  1646  that 
the  sum  total  of  his  losses  even  then  amounloti 
to  4?, 5$  41, 
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This  was  exactly  the  case,  though  in 
a much  more  extensive  degree,  with  the 
unhappy  nobility  of  France  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  revolution  ; and  so  it  will 
ever  be,  should  the  principal  persons  in 
a state  endeavour,  either  by  captious  or 
ambitious  opposition,  to  sap  the  foun- 
dation of  the  only  column  upon  which 
they  can  rely  for  support. 

Of  the  portion  that  remains  of  Wres- 
sel  Castle  it  seems  proper  to  take  some 
notice,  more  especially  as  the  following 
extract  will  also  include,  or  at  least  give 
an  idea  of,  that  part  which  is  dilapi- 
dated. 

“ In  consequence  of  this  order,*  three 
sides  of  the  square  which  formerly  composed 
Wressel  Caslls  were  entirely  demolished. 
However,  the  whole  south  front,  which  was 
the  most  considerable,  and  contained  some 
of  the  principal  state-rooms,  still  remains, 
and  is  very  magnificent.  It  is  flanked  by  two 
large  square  towers;  and  these  again  are 
mounted  by  circular  turrets  of  a smaller  size  : 
on  the  top  of  one  of  these  turrets  s still  pre- 
served the  iron  pan  of  the  beacon  anciently 
used  to  alarm  the  country. 

“ The  whole  building,  which  is 'of  the 
finest  masonry,  still  contains  the  great  cham- 
ber, or  dining-room,  the  drawing  chamber, 
and  the  chapel,  besides  many  inferior  apart- 
ments. In  all  these  the  finishing  and  orna- 
ments seem  to  he  left  nearly  in  the  same 
state  that  they  were  at’the  time  pf  this  hotis- 
holrf  book.  The  ceilings  still  appear  richly 
carved,  and  the  sides  of  the  rooms  are  orna- 
mented with  a great  profusion  of  ancient 
sculpture,  finely  executed  iu  wood,  exhibiting 
the  ancient  bearings,  crests,  budges  and  de- 
vices of  the  Percy  family,  in  a great  variety 
of  forms,  set  off  with  all  the  advantages  of 
painting,  gilding,  and  imagery.  In  the  two 
principal  chambers  are  small  beautiful  stair- 
cases of  very  singular  contrivance,  with  octa- 
gon screen!®  embattled  at  the  top,  and  co- 
vered with  very  bold  sculpture,  containing 


superior  in  education  and  in  talents  stepped 
upon  their  shoulders,  and,  grasping  the  reins 
of  government,  drove  from  office  to  office, 
from  one  scene  of  plunder  to  another,  until 
even  their  ambition  and  avarice  were  all  but 
satisfied  : the  people  wondered  at  the  tne- 
teois  that  arose  from  their  own  expiations: 
but.as  these  accumulated  vaponis.'.  In  v seamed 
to  become,  every  day  more  dau^u  us  : at 
length  the  bubble  burst;  it  then  appeared, 
that  the  deluded  Commons  had  been  for  a 
number  of  years  panden  to  the  vices  of  a set 
of  vile  hypocrites,  and 'Unit  all  that  now  re- 
mained with  them  was  the  indelible  disgrace 
of  their  having  suffered  themselves  to  be  so 
infamously  duped.  * 

* The  order  of  the  committee  before  men- 
tioned. 


double  flights  of  stairs  winding  round  each 
other  after  a design  of  Paladio. 

v The  chapel  appears  to  have  been  Sited 
up  in  a ruder  style,  and  at  a more  early 
period  than  the  oilier  apartments.  In  this  the 
sculptured  badges,  kc.  are  still  tolerably  en- 
tire. and  some  of  the  painted  glass  unbroken. 
The  ceiling  is  inscribed  with  the  following 
motto,  Esperance  en  Dieu  ma  comfurtt.  The 
chapel  is  now  used  instead  of  the  parish- 
church,  which  was  situate  about  a bow  shot 
from  the  castle.  Of  this  one  ruined  wall  only 
remains,  in  which  at  present  hang  two  hells. 
The  pulpit  now  stands  oil  a pedestal  upon 
the  great  stone  altar  of  the  chapel,  and  the 
communion  is  administered  on  a table  iu  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

“ Leckintiled  Manour  House; 
or,  as  it  is  improperly  styled  in  the  title-page, 
Leekinficld  Castle  (for  it  was  fortified  by 
license  from  the  crown  Z Edw.  II.*)  is  now 
so  entirely  destroyed,  that  the  area  on  which 
it  stood,  forming  a parallelogram  of  four 
acres,  now  affords  a rich  green  pasture,  beiii* 
still  enclosed  by  the  ancient  moat,  which  is 
wide,  and  deep,  and  full  of  water.” 

The  different  orders  and  commissions 
for  taking  musters,  as  being  the  dryest 
of  all  dry  subjects,  we  shall  pass  over: 
-indeed  we  much  wonder  that  they  were 
not  abridged  by  the  editor,  who  also 
might,  we  conceive,  hiive  deducted  front 
this  volume  many  items  oflitcrary  buck- 
rum  and  staylapc , without  the  smallest 
disadvantage  to  its  general  system  of  in- 
formation or  amusement. 

“ Instruction’s  for  thf.  Lord  Percy 
IN’  his  Traueuls 

Given  bv  Hen  E op  Xorthu.wbI- 
(Frotn  the  original  MS.  in  the  Possession 
of  the  Right  Hou.  the  Earl  of»Egre- 
mont.)” 

These  instructions  are  extremely  cu- 
rious: they  comprehend  a much  greater 
variety  of  maxims  titan  those  of  Polo- 
nium to  Laertes , arc  infinitely  longer, 
and  in  every  respect  more  particular -. 
yet  their  general  principle  is  the  same  ; 
and  although  the  instructions  ofafather 
to  his  son  is  one  of  the  most  natural 
ideas  that  can  generate  in  the  human 
mind,  yet  the  prototype  of  these,  it 
should  seem  from  their  texture,  ori- 


* Dugd.  Boron.- i.  273.  * 1 

t Tins  was  Henry,  the  ninth  Earl  rff  .Yois 
thiunberiand,  in  the  lime  of  James  I.  The 
instructions  were  addressed  to  hisson  Aeoer- 
H’.n,  who  greatly  distinguished  himseifin  the 
civil  wars  inf-the  following  reign,  and  who,  «s 
we  have  observed,  had  hi*  castles  beat  about 
hi?  ea^s  for  his  pains. 
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ginated  in  the  prolific  genius  of  Shak- 
•pearc.  It  is  certain  that  they  lineally 
descended  from  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who 
added  to  his  aphorisms  a kind  of  garni- 
ture which  has  not,  in  our  opinions, 
rendered  them  either  more  useful  or 
more  estimable. 

A beautiful  portrait  of  Algernon 
Percy,  with  one  of  his  hands  resting 
upon  an  anchor,  the  other  grasping  his 
sword,  from  either  a drawing  or  an  un- 
finished picture  by  Vandyke,  embel- 
lishes these  instructions : the  original 
of  this  print,  it  appears,  is  at  Cashio- 
bury. 

Mr.  J.  who  seems  resolved  to  in- 
vestigate every  thing  that  attaches  to, 
and  the  anecdotes  of  every  person  that 
has  borne  the  name  of  Percy,  has  cho- 
sen for  his  next  article, 

“ The  following  characters  of  Henry, 
first  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Henry, 
hi*  son,  surname  d Hotspur,”  (they)  “are 
taken  from  an  original  MS.  written  in  verse, 
the  title  as  follows  : The  Dissent  of  the  Lorde 
Tercie  mud  and  compiled  by  II  ihiani  Pears 
Clarke  and  priest  Secretary  unto  the  right 
uoblc  Henry  the  firsle  Erie  of  Northumber- 
land.’' 

Perhaps  the  two  first  lines  of  this 
poem,  which  is  only  for  ils  antiquity 
important,  may  satisfy  the  reader. 

“The  vijlh*  Henry  was  the  first  Erie  and  had 
Ins  creation 

Of  King  Richard  the  second  the  day  of  his 
coronacou.*' 

(To  be  continued.) 


Modern  Stale  of  Spain  : exhibiting  a 
complete  View  of  ils  Topography , 
Government , Laws,  Jicligion,  Fi- 
nances, Aaval  and  Military  Esta- 
blishments ; and  of  Society,  Man- 
ners, Arts,  Sciences,  Agriculture, 
and  Commerce  in  that  Country.  By 
JFr.  Bourgoing,  late  Minister  Ple- 
nipotentiary from  France  to  the  Court 
of  Madrid.  Translated  from  the  last 
Paris  Edition  of  1807 . To  which  arc 
added.  Essays  on  Spain,  by  M.  Pey- 
ton, and  the  Boole  of  Post  llouds. 
With  a Quarto  Alias  of  Plates.  In 
four  volumes,  8vo,  1808. 

(Continued  from  page  136.) 

VOLUME  III. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  third 
volume  of  this  work,  which  is,  we 


* These  arc  real  rather  than -poetical  numbers. 


think,  in  point  of  entertainment,  supe- 
rior to  the  two  that  have  preceded  it. 
Charter  I.  opens  with  a View  of  Toledo, 
and  proceeds  to  describe,  The  Alcazar. 
Muzurabic  Missal.  7 he  Archbishop  and 
his  Clergy . Instance  of  their  Toleration. 
Ecclesiastical  Jurisprudence  relative  to 
Marriage.  Cathedral  and  public  Build- 
ings of  Toledo.  Casa  del  Campo.  Villa- 
vieiosa.  San  Fernando.  Locchcs.  Toros 
dc  Guisando.  Battues.  Avila.  Alcala'. 

We  have  given  the  titles  of  this  and 
the  subsequent  chapters  in  full,  because 
we  fear  our  extracts  will  afford  but  very 
contracted  information  to  our  readers  : 
yet  as  their  attention  has  been  already 
drawn  toward  the  south  of  Spain,  w hich 
we  deem  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  peninsula,  we  should  he  happy  to 
catch  the  prominent  traits  of  local  de- 
scription with  which  this  volume  abounds; 
and  if  we  cannot  cover  a large  extent  of 
historical  canvass,  at  least  form  an  agree- 
able miniature. 

Of  the  city  of  Toledo,  once  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Moorish  kings,  and  the 
scene  of  many  a drama  and  many  a 
novek  M.,  Bourgoing  does  not  give  us  a 
very  fascinating  description.  After  the 
traveller  has  crossed  the  Tagus,  over  a 
bridge  of  a tremendous  height  (says  the 
author),  he  finds,  “when  he  enters  the 
city,”  of  which  (like  us)  he  had  perhaps 
formed  a magnificent  idea, 

Dfcserted,  narrow,  and  winding  streets, 
destitute  alike  of  affluence  or  industry.” 
**•*••***  * 

“ The  appearance  of  its  ruinous  buildings 
gives  it  an  air  of  misery,  which  is  nevertheless 
relieved  in  some  measure  by  the  interior  of 
the  houses,  where  every  thing  is  neat  and 
proper;  qualities  but  rarely  allied  to  poverty. 
The  inhabitants  of  Toledo  sparq.no  pains  in 
particular  to  defend  the  entrances  of  their 
liouscs  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  to  obtain 
the- coolness  of  tile  shade  even  in  the  heat  of 
the  dog-days.  If  we  enter  their  apartments 
even  in  the  hottest  season,  we  think  ourselves 
transported  into  the  palace  of  sleep.  With 
them  the  sun  appears  to  be  set  at  three 
o’cloc  k ; the  window  blinds  are  hermetically 
closed  : the  floors  are  moistened  with  fre- 
quent sprinklings  of  water;  large  sheets  of 
canvass  are  extended  above  their  courts: 
every  thing,  in  short,  comributes  to  produce 
an  illusion  both  as  to  the  heat  of  the  climate 
and  the  hour  of  the  day.” 

»*■***#* 

“ The  Alcazar  of  Toledo,  the  ancient  re- 
sidence of  Gothic  kings,  had  been  nearly  re- 
built under  Charles  V.  but  by  the  damage  it 
sustained  in  the  conflagration  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  it  was  in 
a ruinous  condition.  The  archbishop 
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raised  if  from  its  ashes.  He  established  silk 
lboms  which  occupy  more  than  700  people, 
and  built  an  hospital  lot  indigent  women  and 
old  men.  He  collected  200  children  of  the 
inhabitants,  whom  he  caused  to  be  educated, 
and  fbr  whom  he  set  up  a drawing-school. 
Hts  charity  was  particularly  conspicuous  in 
favour  of  the  French  clergv  who  Were  com- 
pelled to  seek  an  asylum  in  his  diocese.  Not 
one  of  these  unfortunate  exiles  ever  implored 
his  assistance  in  vain.”’ 

The  triumph  of  lcfve  over  intolerance 
is  a story  that,  although  too  long  to 
quote,  does  the  highest  honour  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  indeed  shetvs 
such  a relaxation  in  the  severity  of  the 
Spanish  church  discipline;  that  it  seems 
to  have  stood  in  no  need  of  the  assist- 
ance of  those  eminent  reformers , the 
French,  to  have  rendered  the  system 
as  perfect  as  its  nature  will  allow  it 
to  be. 

Chapter  IT.  contains  the  “ Houle 
from  Madrid  to  Saragossa.  Arragon 
and  its  Cortis.  Ac  tv  Canal  of  Arragon. 
Hoad  from  Lerida." 

There  is  little  in  this  chapter  which 
need  to  detain  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  The  comparative  experiment 
of  the  miracle  of  the  caverned  lamps 
that  would  not  smoke  a sheet  of  white 
paper,*  ahd  the  idea  of  the  interference 
ofthe  Omnipotent  in  the  French,revolu- 
tion,  is  at  once  profane  and  foolish. 

Chapter  HI.  Description  of  '*4 r anjttc Zi 

Charles  V.  was  the  first  Spanish  mo- 
narch who  established  his  residence  at 
this  beautiful  place.  He  began  to  build 
the  palace  which  we  find  was  finished  by 
his  successors. 

Under  Ferdinand  VI.”  it  is  stated,  that 
**  this  residence  had  scarcely  any  thing  lo 
shew  but  the  palace.  Some  ruinous  houses 
scattered  over  an  uneven  piece  of  ground 
served  for  the  dwellings  of  the  attendants 
upon  the  court  and  the  ambassadors.  These 
have  given  way’  to  uniform  houses  built  wilh 
elegant  simplicity.  'The  principal  streets  are 
shaded  hy  two  rows  of  trees,  at  the  foot  of 
•which  runs  a stream  of  water.  All  of  them 
arc  perfectly  straight,  and  very  wide;  per- 
haps too  broad  in  proportion  to  the  lowness 
of  the  houses  and  the  heat  of  the  climate. 
M.  de  Grimaldi  was  the  authof  of  the  plan 
upon  which  the  new  village  of  Aranjuez  was 
built.  Before  he  was  sent  to  France  as  am- 
bassador, or  elevated  to  the  post  of  prime 
minister,  he  had  filled  a diplomatic  situation 
at  the  Hague,  where  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
founding  a Dutch  town  in  the  centre  of  Cas- 
tile.” 


**  Page  36, 

Europ.  Mag.  Vol.  LV.  March,  1809. 


If  the  Spanish  custom  observed  in 
their  dress,  that  what  keeps  out  the 
cold  will  also  keep  out  the  heat,  be 
.suffered  to  pervade  other  things,  there 
was  nothing  so  very  absurd  in  the  idea 
of  his  excellency  ; perhaps  the  Dutch 
style  of  architecture  might  he;  in  t his 
respect,  better  adapted  t6  the  climate 
than  the  Iberian. 

CnAPTER  IV.  Rood  from  .drnnjiter  to 
Cadiz.  La  Mavclia.  Colonies  Of  the 
Sierra  Morena.  Buylen.  Jtndvxur.  Cor - 
dova.  Kingdom  of  Granada. 

**  It  is,”  the  author  observes,  “ only  since 
1785  lhat  a post-chaise  could  travel  from 
Madrid  to  Cadiz;  this  way  of  travelling 
being  formerly  entirely  unknown  in  Spain, 
except  upon  the  roads  between  the  capital 
and  the  royal  residences.” 

A post-chaise,  or  indeed  a balloon,  to 
convey  travellers  with  still  greater  speed 
out  of  this  country,  would;  we  think,  be 
more  desirable;  for,  says  M.  B.  “there  is 
not;  perhaps,  in  all  Europe  a road  more 
uniform  limn  the  twenty-two* tedious 
leagues. between  Tentbleque  and  Almo- 
radiel,  and  nothing  can  be  more  mono- 
tonous than  the  view  of  such  a dreary 
horizon.”  As  thisis  a road  that  we  never 
intend  to  travel,  let  us,  in  a subsequent 
passage,  contemplate objecl s that  infuse 
ideas  infinitely  more  agreeable. 

" La  Mancha,  so  famous  for  its  wines,  and 
still  more  celebrated  lor  the  exploits  of  Don 
Quixote,  whose  historian  lias  displayed  equal 
fidelity  as  a topographer  and  painter  of  man- 
ners in  this  part  of  Spain,  contains  several 
places  still  more  remarkable  (hui  those  de- 
scribed by  Cervantes.  Ciudad  Reul  is  the 
capital.  It  was  formerly  the  chief  place  of 
the  ancient  Santa  Hermandad  (the  holy  fra- 
ternity) prior  ro  (he  reign  of  Kmg  Ferdi- 
nand, whose  object  it  was  to  clear  the  coun- 
try ofthe  robbers  that  infested  it.  At  pre- 
sent, it  has  to  boast  of  a charitable  institution, 
originating  in  the  humanity  of  the  last  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  and  which  he  erected  for 
the  inhabitants  of  his  diocese  in  La  Mancha. 
This  is  a magnificent  edifice;  and  in  1792 
upwards  of  two  millions  of  money  had  been 
expended  in  building  it.  Almagro,  another 
town  with  3,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  in 
the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain,  four  leagues 
from  Santa  Cruz.  From  the  latter  place  lo 
Almagro,  we  pass  through  an  entirely  desert 
country,  chieliy  used  as  pasturage.” 

The  Sierra  Morena,  so  celebrated  by 
the  author  whom  we  have  jast  men- 
tioned, was,  it  is  observed,  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  the  terror  of  travel- 
lers. The  exertions  of  Don  Pablo  di- 
vide, which  we  have  already  recorded, 
i‘  f 
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cleared  it  of  the  robbers  with  which  it 
w as  infested,  and  in  some  degree  colo- 
nized it  with  Germans;  but  these  have 
either  amalgamated  with  the  Spaniards 
or  totally  disappeared.  On  the  present 
cultivated  state  of  parts  of  it,  the  author 
remarks,  that 

“ The  raeiit  of  such  a creation  cannot 
be  fully  appreciated  but  by  those  who  have 
beheld  this  district  in  its  state  of  depopula- 
tion and  sterility.  And  yet  here,  as  well  as  in 
other  countries,  intrigue  and  envy  have  partly 
rendered  abortive  the  exertions  of  genius  and 
the  wishes  of  benevolence.” 

The  notices  of  the  kingdoms  of  Cor- 
dova and  Granada,  though  in  the  latter 
instance  particularly  important,  are  too 
long  to  quote.  With  respect  to  this 
place,  it  in  observed,  that 

“ Never  was  there  a country  so  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  travellers,  and  where 
nature  is  at  (nice  so  sublime  and  beautiful. 
Here  we  find  the  most  picturesque  situa- 
tions: high  mountains,  with  their  tops  at  all 
seasons  covered  with  snow;  fertile  vallies, 
where  coolness  reigns  unaltered  even  by 
the  heat  of  the  dog-days  ; torrents  of  limpid 
water  tumbling  from  the  frocks,  and  ferti- 
lizing the  plains  without  overflowing  them. 
Here,  under  the  united  influence  of  a burn- 
ing sun  and  natural  moisture,  the  most  deli- 
cious fruits  of  every  climate  are  produced  ; 
w hile  plants  of  either  hemisphere  seem  indi- 
genous to  this  happy  soil : here  we  may  see 
the-hemp  of  the  northern  regions  flourishing 
under  the  shade  of  olives  and  chestnuts.”.. 

The  description  of  Ihe  city  of  Gra- 
nada is,  by  the  author,  acknowledged 
to  be  taken  from  the  A'ouveeu  Voyage 
en  Espagn -e  of  M.  Peyron,  published  in 
1782,  and  is  certainly  the  most  amusing 
part  of  this  chapter.  With  respect  to 
its  antiquities  and  Moorish  vestiges,  it 
is,  in  our  opinions,  the  most  interesting 
part  of  Spain.  The  palace  of  the  Alum- 
bra , so  frequently  the  theme  of  poets 
and  novelists,  is  here  particularly  men- 
tioned ; and  while  its  description  endues 
the  pages  iu  which  it  is  included  with  a 
romantic  form,  the  plates  of  its  reality 
are  most  appropriately  annexed,  to  give 
to  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
thought 

“ an  aerial  nothing, 

A local  habitation  and  a name.’’ 

Chapter  V.  Seville — Xeres — Arcos 
— Approaches  to  Cadiz. 

“ Few  cities,”  says  M.  B.  “contain  so 
many  public  edifices  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  religion,  of  charity,  or  of  the  administra- 


tion, as  Seville.  It  comprehends  25  parish 
churches  and  5 chapels  of  ease,  a command- 
ery  of  St.  John  d'Acre,  exempt  from  the  epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  31  convents  for  men,  29 
nunneiies,  3 congregations  of  canons  regular, 
3 religious  communities,  known  in  Spain  by 
thu  appellation  of  Beaterios,  2 seminaries,  8 
hospitals,  and  2 houses  of  correction.’’ 
******* 

“ In.the  interior  of  the  city  there  is  a beau- 
tiful walk,  adorned  with  fountains,  and  formed 
by  five  alleys  of  trees,  which  are  watered  by 
little  canals.” 

******* 

“ But  what  renders  the  vicinity  of  Seville 
particularly  worthy  of  the  curiosity  of  the 
traveller,  is  the  ruins  of  Italica,  an  ancient 
Roman  town,  the  native  place  of  Silius  Itali- 
cus.  It  was  situated  about  a league  and  a 
half  to  the  north  of  Seville,  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Guadalquiver.  The  monuments 
in  it  which  yet  remain  were  rescued  from 
the  ravages  of  time  and  ignorance  by  the 
monks  whose  convent  is  situated  close  to 
them.  M.  Broussonet  has  subjoined  to  a re- 
cent tour  in  Spam  some  interesting  particulars 
relating  to  Italica  and  its  ruins.” 

Neither  Xeres,  Arcos,  nor  the  ap- 
proaches to  Cadiz,  seem  to  have  much 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  traveller: 
we  therefore  proceed  to 

Chapter  VI.  which  contains  a “ De- 
scription of  Cadiz,  its  new  Establish- 
ments, and  its  Fort — La  Caracca — The 
Island  of  Leon,  its  Magazines  and 
Dorks. 

The  city  of  Cadiz,  it  is  slated  by 
the  author,  owed  its  embellishment, 
its  increase,  and  its  cleanliness,  to  Count 
O’Reilly,  whom  we  mentioned  in  our 
last  number,  tut,  he  continues,  “ I 
cannot  add  its  security.  Assassinations 
were  very  frequent,  and  have  not  be- 
come less  common.” 

It  appears,  that  among  many  other 
laudable  improvements,  the  count,  whom 
we  should  have  observed  was  governor, 
established  a kind  of  general  hospital, 
the  plan  of  which,  as  far  as  we  can 
collect  from  the  statement  before  us, 
wps  excellent,  and  its  operations  con- 
comitantly advantageous. 

In  this  description  of  the  city  of  Cadiz, 
the  character  of  Count  O’Reilly,  as  it  is 
developed,  improves  exceedingly  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader : he  repaired  the 
road  to  the  island  of  Leon,  formed  an 
embankment,  paved  the  streets,  rebuilt 
the  houses,  and  endeavoured  to  supply 
the  inhabitants  with  fresli  water:  and 
although  many  of  these  plans  “ fell 
with  him,”  and  were  involved  in  his 
disgrace,  yet  one  that  survived,  aad 
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has  recently  been  carrier!  into  complete 
execution,  is  not  less  brilliant  than  the 
former,  and  still  more  useful  “ than 
any  of  them.” 

" I allude,” says  M.  13.  “ to  the  work  de- 
signed to  protect  from  the  impetuosity  of  the 
sea  that  part  of  Cadiz  exlending  from  Fort 
Sabastian  to  the  Mated ero.”  X 

This  place  he  secured  against  the 
fo  re'e  of  the  waves,  which  had  frequently 
washed  away  a great  part  of  the  island 
on  which  the  city  is  built,  a place  where 
(by  a not  veiy  singular  phenomenon), 
it  appears,  that  the  sea  has  receded 
on  the  one  side  in  the  exact  propor- 
tion that  it  has  gained  on  the  other. 
The  docks  and  arsenals  at  Cadiz  and 
La  Carraca  are,  we  presume,  accurately 
described  : the  former  place,  it  is  staled, 
contains  also  a school  of  navigation,  a 
naval  academy,  and  a commodious  ob- 
servatory, provided  with  excellent  in- 
struments. 

“ It  would,  therefore,”  says  M.  B.  “ be 
difficult  to  find,  in  any  country  in  Europe,  a 
more  complete  establishment  lor  a military 
navy  than  that  of  Cadiz.  * 

Chapter  VII.  Commerce  of  Cadiz. 
Treatment  of  the  French  at  that  Fort. 
Privileges  enjoyed  by  Foreigners.  ■ A ew 
Tar  if.  Smuggling. 

The  commerce  that  is  principally  no- 
ticed in  this  chapter  is  that  enjoyed  by 
the  English  and  French  antecedent  to 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolution. 
Of  this,  as  ntay  be  supposed,  the  author 
is  the  inost  particular  in  describing  that 
which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  latter. 

- “ Twenty  years  ago,”  he  says,  “ there 
were  at  Cadiz  upwards  of  fifty  great  French 
houses,  divided  into  classes  according  10  i lie 
real  or,  at  least,  the  acknowledged  capital  of 
each.” 

******* 

“ Besides  these  great  French  mercantile 
houses,  there  were  at  Cadiz  about  thirty  firms 
in  the  retail  trade,  who  formed,  with  l lie 
others,  a national  sociely.,  which  was  always 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
often  of  the  persecutions  of  the  agents  of 
government.” 

■ ******* 

“ Cadiz  contained  nearly  the  same  nnmher 
of  French  milliners,  and  at  least  one  hundred 
French  mechanics  of  different  professions. 

” All  the  French  settled  at  Cadiz,  as  well 
as  in  other  pans  of  Spam,  fell  the  Indignation 
which  cmr  revolution,  at  its  very  commence- 
ment,” as  well  it  might,  **  excited  at  the  court 
of  Madrid.” 


However,  the  author  further  observes, 
that 

“Charles  IV.  is  nevertheless  a just  and  ge- 
nerous monarch  ; and,  notwithstanding  what 
people  have  said  on  the  subject,  lie  is  not 
inimical  to  the  French.  B it  Charles  IV.  gave 
the  sanction  of  his  name  to  the  measures  of  an 
irascible  minister.” 

As  we  cannot  compliment  M.  Boar, 
going  upon  his  being  either  a great  po- 
litician or  a great  historian,  and  at  the 
same  time  think  the  irascibility  of  the 
Count  d' Aranda  emanated  from  the  in- 
telligence of  his  mind,  we  shall  passover 
the  remainder  of  this  chapter ; which 
we  do  with  the  more  pleasure,  as  the 
subjects  it  includes  have  been  already 
detailed  in  a variety  of  forms,  from 
a folio  newspaper  to,  we  might  almost 
say,  a folio  volume. 

Chapter  VIII.  Industry  of  Cadiz  and 
its  Enviroits.  Linens.  Salt  J Forks . 
Bay  of  Cadiz.  Road  from  Cadiz  to 
Chiclana.  Chicluna  and  .1  igesiras.  Ob- 
servations on  the  Agriculture  of  Spain. 

In  this  chapter  id*£s  will  be  observed 
by  the  contents,  continued  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  city,  which,  in  the  last,  the 
author  dignifies  with  the  title  of  “ the 
emporium  of  the  wealth  of  two  worlds.” 
We  shall  not  dispute  with  him  upon  the 
correctness  of  this  appellation,  because 
now-a-days  correctness  in  titles,  as  may 
be  seen  in  those  of  emperors,  kings, 
dukes,  &c.  &c.  &c.  on  the  continent, 
and  here  in  “ squires  of  low  degree,” 
is  not  always  to  lie  expected.  But,  to 
return  to  a track  from  which  we  have  a 
little  deviated. 

“ Though  commercial  speculations,”  says 
M.  B.  “ either  lawful  or  illicit,  almost  exclu- 
sively absorb  the  whole  capitals  and  attention 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz  and  its  environs, 
manufactures,  however,  are  not  totally  neg- 
lected. There  are  at  Cadiz  about  twenty 
looms  for  silk,  ribands,  and  netting,  which 
do  very  little,  and  yet  have  a great  demand 
for  their  reputed  productions.  It  is  certain 
that  the  principal  employment  of  these  ma- 
nufacturers is  to  put  their  mark  upon  articles 
imported  from  other  countries.  It  is  in  this 
way  that ‘i lie  stockings  of  Nimes  are  shipped 
as  Spanish  for  the  Indies.” 

Tiie  manufactures  of  linen  (we  he. 
lieve  only  for  the  packing  of  linens)  at 
Port  St,  Mary,  of  the  island  of  Leon, 
and  at  Xeres,  and  that  for  bleaching 
wax,  do  not  seem,  at  least  in  their 
real  productions,  to  be  of  much  im- 
portance: to  what  extent  illicit1  prac- 
tices are  carried,  it  is  certainly  cot 
worth  while  to  inquire. 
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Chapter  IX.  Algeziras.  Lines  and 
Camp  of  St-  Horh.  Particulars  re- 
lating to  the  f loating  Batteries.  Ap- 
pearance of  Gibraltar. 

“ AUeziras,”  it  is  stated,  “ is  watered  in  a 
splendid  wanner.  Water  is  conveyed  thither 
from  the  distance  of  a quarter  of  a league,  by 
an  aqueduct  of  hewn  stone. 

“ A packet  boat  sails  twice  a week  from 
this  town  for  Ceuta,  a Spams!'  sea-port,  at 
the  distance  of  five  leagues,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  opposite  to  Algeziras.  This  voyage 
is  often  performed  in  three  or  four  hours,  but 
sometimes  takes  nine  or  ten.  The  passage 
only  costs  four  reals  each  person  ; no  great 
sum  to  be  carried  from  one  quarter  of  the 
world  to  another.*' 

The  account  of  the  lines  and  camp  of 
St.  Itocli  is  curious;  and  some  of  the 
particulars  relating  to  the  floaliug  bat- 
terifes  are  new,  at  least  to  us.  The  dif- 
ferent plans  proposed  for  the  attack  of 
Gibraltar  are  interesting;  but  of  these 
we  admire  most  the  idea  of  building  a 
mouutaiu  as  high  as  Calpe , and  so  set- 
ting one  to  fire  against  the  other.  Had 
this  been  carried  into  effect,  it  would 
have  been  a contest  betwixt  nature  and 
art,  of  which  it  woujd  have  been  easy 
to  have  foreseen  the  termination. 

Chapter.  X.  Malaga.  Iletupn  to  Ma- 
drid, through  Ximenu , Gaussin,  Honda , 
Ossuna,  fyc.  Departure  from  Madrid, 
and  its  Causes.  Three  Iliads  from  Ma- 
drid to  Valencia. 

“ Malaga  itself,”  it  is  stated,  is^in  a de- 
licious situation,  in  a climate  where  minis 
unknown,  except  at  the  end  of  aiitipiin.  To- 
wards the  north  and  east  it  is  sheltered  by 
very  lofty  mountains,  whose suumiiisave .some- 
times covered  with  snow.  Towards  tile  west 
extends  a fertile  plain,  watered  by  two  small 
rivers.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  at  the  foot 
of  which  Malaga  stands  are  in  high  cultiva- 
tion, being  covered  with  almond,  olive, 
lemon,  and  fig  trees,  and  with  vineyards, 
the  generous  produce  of  which  circulates 
at  the  tables  of  the  ricli  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other  There  are  upwards  of 
six  thousand  vineyards  in  the  district  of 
^Malaga,  One  year  with  another  they  yield 
more  than  seventy  thousand  arrobas  of  wine, 
half  of  which  quantity  is  exported." 
******* 

" Malaga  has  scarce  any  remarkable  edi- 
fice except  its  magnificent  cathedral,  which 
remains  unfinished  for  want  of  hands  apd 
funds,  and  a modern  theatre,  which  is  not 
uoslitute  of  elegan  e." 

This  city  and  its  environs  were,  like 
ipany  other  cities, &c.  in  the  south  west- 
ern parts  of  Spain,  before  the  expulsion  of 


the  Moors,  much  more  populous  than  at 
present.  In  the  western  part  of  its  ter- 
ritory there  were  formerly  above  fifty 
villages ; at  present  there  are  not  more 
than  sixteen.  These  facts,  were  there 
no  others,  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
the  injury  which  Spain  has  sustained 
from  the  narrow,  the  bigotled  policy 
that  produced  the  event  to  which  we 
have  alluded. 

Although  it  recalls  the  memory  of 
scenes,  which,  w'hile  they  have  marked 
the  perpetrators  as  objects  of  detesta- 
tion in  every  country  of  Europe,  have 
also,  in  a peculiar  manner,  stimulated 
the  sympathetic  feelings  of  Hie  inha- 
bitants of  this,  to  advert  to  the  horrid 
transactions  which  preceded  and  accom- 
panied the  revolution,  yet,  as  the  au- 
thor of  this  work  brings  himself  for- 
ward, and  at  the  same  time  shews  the 
disposition  of  a court  which  had,  alas! 
too  much  repson  to  be  peculiarly  in- 
terested in,  and  peculiarly  grieved  at, 
the  fate  of  the  t rench  monarch,  we 
shall  quote  what  he  says  upon  the 
solemn  subject. 

“ L lie  court  of  Spain  had  beheld  at  a dis- 
tance the  storm  that  was  gathering  over  the 
head  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XYJ.  and  it 
vvus  cliietly  will)  the  hope  of  averting  it  that, 
believing  and  pretending  to  give  credit  to 
the  assurances  of  that  prince,  it  received 
me,  m the  month  of  May  1792,  as  his  pleni- 
potentiary. * On  this  occasion,  the  Spanish 
monarch,  aird  those  by  whom  iie  was  sur- 
rounded, were  not  perfectly  consistent  in 
their  conduct  with  regard  to  me.  They 
seemed  freely  and  spontaneously  to  acknow- 
ledge my  character ; and  yet,  from  the  re- 
ception they  gave  me  lor  near  lour  mouths, 
it  \yas  easy  to  perceive  how  extremely  repug- 
nant tins  negotiation  was  to  their  feelings. 
Spell  was  the  equivocal  state  of  tilings  when 
the  news  of  the  events  of  the  10th  of  August 
reached  me  at  StAIIdefonso,  the  day  betbie 
the  anniversary  Sf  St.  Louis,  the  festival  of 
the  quer  n.  I nevertheless  appeared  at  court ; 
it  was  an  effort  of  courage,  and  it  was  the 
l ist.  From  that  day  I thought  it  so  nipclt 
ujqre  incumbent  on  die  to  keep  awny  from  it, 
because,  since  t^ie  deposition  of  the  king, 
I had  ceased  to  be  acknowledged  as  his 
representative.  This  circumstance  did  not 
prevent  me  from  seeing  M.  d’Aranda,  and 
his  successor  the  Du^e  de  la  Alcudia,  as 
often  as  the  interests  of  niy  country  re- 
quired.'' " r 

**.**»**. 

“ In  the  mean  time  the  trial  of  the  kingcom- 
menetd.  Charles  IV.  urgently  interceded  in 
beiralt  of  his  kinsman,  but  in  vain.  The  death 
ot  Louis  was  resolved  upon.  He  was  brought  to 
the  block,  and  my  negot  iation  was  broken  off. 
I demanded  a passport,  and  left  Madrid  the 
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23d  of  February,  1793.  As  I had  never 
visited  Catalonia,  which,  on  the  eve  of  a war 
■with  which  we  were  threatened,  was  likely  to 
be  the  principal  theatre  of  military  prepara* 
tions,  I resolved  to  proceed  through  Valencia 
and  Barcelona,  and  to  return  to  France  by 
the  way  of  Perpignan,” 

To  this  resolution  of  our  author  we 
owe  the  description  of  those  places; 
and  we  presume,  that  tp  a desire  to 
fender  himself  useful  we  owe  the  reso- 
lution, which  whether  i vife  or  other- 
wise we  shall  not  dispute.  His  journey 
appears  to  have  been  pretty  rapid  ; ottrs 
through  Iheretnaining  pages  of  this  vo- 
lume must  be  still  more  so. 

“ Proceeding,”  he  says,  “ through  a well 
cultivated  country,  you  come  to  the  two 
villages  of  Predouera,  which  has  a salt- 
petre manufactory,  and  La  Matu,  in  an 
agreeable  situation.  Hence  the  eye  expa- 
tiates over  the  extensive  plains  which  were 
the  theatre  of  the  exploits  of  the  injmortal 
Pun  Quixote.  Soon  nftsrwards  you  pass 
within  a league  of  Tobosa,  the  native  town  of 
pulcme#,  und  discern  its  steeple,  the  little 
wood  where  the  knight  awaited  the  tender 
interview  which  lie  sent  bis  faithful  squire  to 
nego-  late,  and  the  house  in  which  Dulcinea 
received  his  amorous  message.” 

Chapter  XI.  Arrival  qt  Valencia. 
Popular  Indignation  against  the  French. 
Description  of  the  City  and  its  Environs. 
Barilla.  Oil.  Eppaclo.  .dives. 

Valencia,”  it  is  stated  by  M.  B.  and, 
bafrina  the  epithet  marked  in  italics,  we 
have  no  doubt  most  correctly,  “ was  at  that 
|ime  the  theatre  of  one  of  the  most  violent 
ebullitions  of  regal  and  religious  fanaticism 
against  the  French.  Every  person  belonging 
to  that  nation,  whatever  might  be  his  opinion 
respecting  the  revolution,  was  exposed  to  the 
popular  tury.  In  order  to  repress  its  rage, 
Pon  Vittorio  Navia,  governor  of  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia,  was  obliged  trteyert  the  utmost 
yigilance,  and  to  make  use  of  the  small  armed  . 
force  which  he  had  in  the  capital.” 

In  fact,  we  find  that  our  traveller, 
such  was  the  generous  indignation  ex- 
cited among  the  people,  was  obliged  to 
pse great  caution  ill  his  progress,  audio 
set  off  from  this,  in  his  translator's 
phrase,  “ dangerous  city  before  day? 
light.” 

This  city,  however  dangerous  it  may 
be  tp  those  who  do  wrong,  is  represented 
as  a place  equally  important  and  agree- 
able, 

“ Idleness  and  indigence,”  says  he,  " are 
banished  from  it : here  artisans  of  every  de- 
scription find  vork,  In  1783,  near  four  thou- 
sand silk  looms  and  frames  of  different  di- 
mensions gave  employment  to  upwards  of 
tw  enty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  exclusive 
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of  those  who  prepare  the  wood  and  ironwork 
of  so  great  a number  of  machines,  and  such 
as  are  engaged  in  spinning,  winding,  and  dye- 
ing the  silk.” 

Chapter  XII.  Buildings  of  Valencia. 
Canals.  Irrigation.  New  Port.  Silks, 
State  of  Manufactures. 

To  continue  the  important  subject 
that  was  slightly  alluded  to  in  the  last 
chapter,  the  author,  after  speaking  of 
the  woollen,  continues, 

“ But  it  is  the  silk  manufactures  ofValea- 
cia  that  render  this  country  so  flourishing. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  it  produced  a greater 
quanlity  of  silk  than  it  was  able  to  manufac- 
ture,* and  it  was  then  difficult  to  conceive 
why  government  should  throw  such  obstacles 
in  ihe  way  of  its  exportation.  Now  that  the 
number  of  looms  is  nearly  double  what  it  was 
at  that  period,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for 
prohibiting  the  export  of  silk.  It  has  even 
bepn  found  necessary  to  import  tins  article 
Irmp  Italy,  and  sometimes  from  France  ; as, 
fur  instance,  after  the  bad  season  of  1784, 
and  when  the  French  manufactures  have  been 
in  want  of  hands.  But  notwithstanding  the 
vigilance  pf  administration,  part  of  the  silk  of 
Valencia  finds  its  way  out  of  the  kingdom. 
Its  exportation  to  the  other  provinces  of 
Spain  is  not  forbidden.  A much  more  consi- 
derable portion  than  it  is  able  to  manufacture 
is  sent  to  Andalusia  ; and  it  is  well  known, 
that  some  of  it,  waited  down  the  Guadalqui- 
ver,  is  conveyed  to  England.’’ 

I'hapt  F.n  X 1 1 1.  Environs  of  Valencia. 

Smet.  Burjasot.  Carthusian  Con- 
'd nrviedo,  the  ancient  'aguntum. 
the  Kingdom  of  Valencia.  Mo- 
dern Establishment  of  Sun  Carlos.  Pas- 
sage of  the  Ebro. 

Mur  vi  edo,  the  next  place  of  importance 
that  claims  the  attention  of  our  author, 
was  the  ancient  Sagunlum;  the  founda- 
tion of  its  circus  is  still  to  be  discovered, 
In  this  place  were  exhibited  the  mock 
sea-fights  called  jVaumachiu  ; oil  which 
occasions  ils  interior,  filled  with  water, 
represented  a large  lake. 

**  But  of  all  the  remains  of  ancient  Sugun- 
tuni,  noticing  is  in  such  good  preservation  as 
its  theatre.  You  perceive  very  distinctly  the 
different  rows  of  seats  occupied  by  the  citi- 
zens according  to  their  rank.  At  bottom,  in 
the  place  allotted  in  our  theatres  to  the 
orchestra,  were  the  seats  of  the  magistrates  ; 
next  those  fur  the  equestrian  order;  and  then 
those  tor  the  body  of  the  people.  You  may 
still  see  the  two  doorways  by  which  the  magis- 
trates entered,  two  others  reserved  lor  the 
knights ; and  almost  at  the  top  of  the  theatre. 


* It  is  computed,  that  the  quantity  of  silk 
manufactured,  one  year  with  another,  iu  Va- 
lencia amounts  to  one  million  pounds. 
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which  Continues  without  interruption  from 
rite  bottom  upwards,  yoil  observe  the  two 
iWsjasres  by  which  the  multitude  withdrew, 
and  which  the  ancients,  on  that  account, 
denominated  vomitoria.  Lastly,  you  find  still 
entire  the  highest  seats  appropriated  to  the 
liefors  anil  coifrt'eznns.  The  semicircular 
crest  of  the  whole  edifice  is  also  perfectly 
entire.  You  may  perceive,  even  on  the  out- 
ride, the  projecting  stones  in  which  were  in- 
serted the  bars  which  served  to  spread  the 
horizontal  covering  of  cloth  which  sheltered 
the  spectators  from  the  sun  and  rain  ; for  the 
ancients,  in  their  public  exhibitions,  foresaw 
and  provided  for  every  contingency.  Every 
person  had  a seat,  and  was  screened  from 
the  wealher.  All  possible  precautions  were 
taken  to  prevent  disorder.  A place  which 
may  still  he  seen  was  set  apart  for  the  judges. 
It  any  person  drew  upon  himself  their  ani- 
madversion, they  directed  the  lictors  to  seize 
and  ronduct  him  to  a particular  chamber,  to 
which  they  had  access  by  a private  staircase. 
Here  they  interrogated  him;  and  if  they 
found  him  culpable,  he  was  confined  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  exhibition  under  the  cham- 
ber in  which  he  was  examined.” 

Chapter  XIV.  Entrance  into  Catalo- 
nia. Passage  of  the  Lefitc  of  Balaquct. 
Cambrils.  Tortosa.  Reus.  Tarragon. 
Roman  .Antiquities.  Jfionlserrat. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
AT.  B.  does  not  seem  disposed  to  eulo- 
gize either  the  face  of  the  country,  the 
conveniences  afforded  to  travellers,  or 
the  roads  over  which  he  passed.  Per- 
hapsnone  of  these  deserved  commenda- 
tion : therefore  we  are  a little  disposed 
to  agree  with  him,  “lhat  it  is  probable 
a person  in  the  centre  of  Siberia,  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  gulf  of  Both- 
nia, would  hardly  think  bis  communica- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  world  more 
completely  cut  off  than  in  many  parts 
of  Iberia. 

A few  leagues  from  Tarragon,  we 
learn,  there standsa beautiful  triumphal 
arch,  which  the  Spanish  antiquaries  have 
no  hesitation  in  ascribing  to  the  time  of 
Trajan. 

“ A league  to  the  right  of  the  road  is 
another  monument,  much  more  decayed, 
and  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Tower 
of  the  Scipios,  because  tradition  asserts,  that 
two  Romans  of  that  name  were  there  in- 
terred. Though  all  its  figures  are  defaced 
by  time,  the  spectator  may  still  distinguish 
two  slaves  in  the  attitude  of  grief.” 

The  account  of  the  monastery  of 
Montserrat  would,  from  its  singularity, 
probably,  have  afforded  us  entertain- 
ment, had  we  not,  in  Thicknesses  tour, 
read  a much  more  animated  description 
of  it;  by-the-bye,  if  we  had  been  in  a 


situation  so  to  do,  we  should  have  hinted 
to  M.  Bourgoing,  that  neither  his  ideas, 
his  arrangement,  nor  probably  his  dic- 
tion, would  have  suffered,  if  he  had, 
before  he  sat  down  to  write,  consulted 
some  of  the  English  tourists  whom  we 
could  have  recommended  to  him  : there 
is  a thread  which  our  countrymen  are 
in  the  habit  of  twisting  into  these  sort 
of  fabrics,  which  renders  them  not  only 
at  first  sight  attractive,  but  in  their  de- 
velopemcnt  agreeable  and  amusing. 

Chapter  XV.  Environs  and  Interior 
of  Enrcelona.  Fortress  of  Montjouy. 
Details  relative  to  Catatonia.  Corvera. 
Diocese  of  Solsona.  Mine  of  Cardona. 
Lerida.  Course  of  the  Segre. 

“ A very  fine  road,”  says  M.  B.  or  rather 
his  translator,  “ conducts  us  from  Los  Mo  linos 
del  Rey  to  Barcelona,  a distance  of  four 
leagues.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful, 
more  lively,”  (or)  ‘‘  more  luxuriant,  than 
the  country  adjacent  to  that  capital,  which  is 
worthy,  in  every  point  of  view,  of  the  notice 
of  the  traveller,” 

This  city,  it  is  observed,  far  surpasses 
Cadizin  population.  The  streets  of  Bar- 
celonetta,  a small  modern  town,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  workmen  in  the  dock- 
yard, are  all  perfectly  straight,  and  the 
houses  uniform. 

“ That  part  of  the  city  contiguous  to  the 
harbour  contains  the  objects  most  worthy  of 
notice  in  Barcelona : the  fine  walk  in  the 
form  of  a terrace  which  runs  along  the  port ; 
the  Lonja,  a new  edifice,  comprehending  a 
drawing  school,  a seminary  for  pilots,  and  a 
commercial  academy  ; the  residence  of  the 
captain-general,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
defects,  has  a magnificent  appearance  : and  a 
new  custom-house,  a magnificent  building, 
which  was  scarcely  finished  in  1793.* 

To  its  industry  and  its  manufactories 
it  is  said  that  Barcelona  is  indebted  for 
its  splendor  and  opulence, 

“The  chief  are  those  of  cotton,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  manufactories  being  engaged  in  tlie 
spinning  ot  that  material,  and  the  same  num- 
ber in  making  printed  calicoes.  Those  of 
bone  lace,  blond  lace,  ribands,  and  thread, 
furnish  employment  for  twelve  thousand 
persons,  and  as  many  are  employed  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  silk  manufacture.” 

The  author’s  description  of  these,  and 
indeed  or  this  interesting  branch  of  eco- 
nomy througlunit  thewhoie  province  of 
Catalonia,  like  his  observations  upon  the 
same  subjects  in  other  parts  of  Spain, 
presuming  Hint  they  are  accurate,  cer- 
tainly deserve  praise ; he  has  viewed 
these  things  with  the  accurate  eye  of  aw 
agent;  and'it  is  probably  from  bis  re- 
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port  that  their  real  value  has  been  ap- 
preciated. This  will  appear  from  the 
first  passage  in  his  recapitulation,  which 
we  shall,  in  conclusion,  quote ; though, 
we  must  observe,  that,  to  do  so,  we 
pass  over  the  sixteenth  chapter,  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  Journey  from 
Barcelona  to  the  Pyrenees.  _ , 

“ I think,’’  says  M.  Bourgoing,  <r  I hare 
demonstrated,  that  Spain  and  its  inhabitants 
are  far  from  deserving  that  contempt  with 
which  they  have  been  treated  by  ignorance. 
What  do  they  want,  on  the  contrary,  in  order 
to  excite  envy  ? Has  not  Spain  within  her 
bosom  all  the  elements  of  prosperity  ? What 
a delicious  climate!  What  multifarious  pro- 
ductions which  industry,  if  more  enlight- 
ened and  more  skilfully  directed,  might  easily 
bring  to  perfection — Wines,  fruits,  wool,  silk, 
oil,  liorses,  Stc.  What  treasures  are  yet  un- 
explored in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ! Of  what 
might  not  her  inhabitants  be  rendered  capa- 
ble, were  the  government  to  second  the 
bounty  of  nature  !” 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Zaragoza. 
By  Charles  Richard  f 'aughn , M.B. 
Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford , 
and  one  of  Dr.  liadcliff's  travelling 
Fellows  from  that  University.  The 
Fourth  Edition , with  Corrections  and 
Additions.  Pamphlet,  Svo.  pp.  33. 

This,  as  a detail  of  the  siege  of  an  an- 
cient Moorish,  and  now  Iberian,  city, 
upon  which  the  eyes  ofall  the  surround- 
ing nations  were,  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  most  anxiously 
turned,  is  extremely  interesting  : but, 
without  enlarging  upon  the  reasons 
which  have  combined  to  render  it  so 
important,  it  will,  we  conceive,  be  bet- 
ter to  gather  them  from  that  part  of 
the  Preface  which  we  shall  quote,  and 
from  our  short  examination  of  the  work 
itself. 

“ I made  in  the  summer  of  last  year" 
(says  the  author)  “ a long  tour  in  Spain  ; 
and  amid  a great  variety  of  objects  (which 
from  the  scenes  then  acting  in  that  country 
eould  not  fail  to  exc.te  in  me  the  most  ardent 
curiosity),  I took  care  to  visit  Zaragoza.  I 
was  there  introduced  to  Don  Joseph  Palafox, 
at  whose  table  I lived,  and  whom  I twice  ac- 
companied as  a volunteer  in  his  army  on  the 
frontiers  of  Navarre.  I had  opportunities, 
therefore,  of  seeing  him  very  frequently,  and 
conversing  with  him  a great  deal.  In  the 
town  of  Zaragoza  itself,  where  I remained 
several  weeks,  I took  great  pains  to  inquire 
ipfo  and  to  verify  every  particular  of  the 
siege, 

“ 1 have  lately  received  a letter  from  Bri- 


gadier-general Doyle,  slating  the  dreadful 
hardships  to  which  the  people  of  Zaragoza 
are  about  to  be  exposed  in  a second  siege, 
and  requesting  that  I would  interest  myself 
in  setting  on  foot  some  public  subscripuoa 
for  their  relief.  It”  therefore  " occurred  to 
me,  that  the  best  mode  of  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  sutferings  of  the 
Arragonese,  was  by  stating  all  chat  I knew  of 
their  heroic  achievements.  I have,’’  conse- 
quently, "endeavoured  to  do  so  as  simply 
and  concisely  as  possible,  and  with  the  strict- 
est regard  to  truth.’' 

It  is  impossible  for  any  literary  com- 
position to  have  emanated  from  better 
motives;  they  ought  certainly  to  secure 
to  Mr.  T.  our  fullest  indulgence.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  observe,  that  young 
authors  who  endeavour  by  apology  i<». 
deprecate  critical  wrath,  are  very  fre- 
quently more  afraid  than  it  is  possible 
they  can  be  hurt. 

“ Zaragoza,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Arragon,”  it  is  observed,  “ is  sealed  m a 
valley  of  the  Ebro,  on  the  right  ba  ik  of  lhat 
river,  with  a suburb  on  the  left  bank  con- 
nected with  it  by  a stone  bridge.  From  ilie 
city  as  far  as  the  high  mountains  that  bound 
the  view  on  eith  r hand,  the  country,  is  co- 
vered with  olive  rre£s;  and  the  neighbour- 
ing district,  under  an  extensive  system  of 
irrigation,  produces  corn  and  fruits  m abund- 
ance. Though  the  mountains  are  distant,  yet 
the  city  is  commanded  by  some  high  ground, 
called  the  Torrero,  about  a mde  to  the  south 
west,  upon  which  there  is  a convent  and  oilnr 
buildings  of  inferior  note.  The  c mil  of 
Arragon,  over  which  there  is  a bridge,  divides 
tlfe  Torrero  from  anoiher  elevation  where 
the  Arragonese  erected  a batiery  previous  to 
the  siege."  J 

Of  the  strength  of  this  city  Mr,  V, 
does  not  seem  to  give  a very  battering 
account.  “ The  walls  of  Zaragoza,” 
he  says,  “ appear  to  have  been  con- 
structed merely  to  facilitate  the  means 
of  levying  taxes  upon  every  article 
brought  into  the  town  for  sale  in- 
deed, from  the  material  of  their  con- 
struction, mud,  they  do  not  seem  calcu- 
lated “ to  laugh  asiege  to  scorn.”  The 
buildings  are  of  brick  ; and  tile  two  ca- 
thedrals, though  composed  of  the  same 
materials,  “ are  not  altogelher  devoid 
of  ornament.” 

“ The  population  of  Zaragoza  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  60,00.)  souls,  alilmugli  the 
census  taken  in  173?  gives  only  42,600.* 

* Now  this  unfortunate  cily  is  enduring  all 
the  horrors  of  a second  siege,  it  is  said,  ihat 
there  are  120,000  persons,  beside < an  army 
ot  40,000,  in  it : hut  these  numbers  arc  sui  el  v 
over-rated. 
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•*  It  Was  on  the  25th  of  May,  1808,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  defenceless  city,  and 
the  peasants  of  the  surrounding  country,  rose 
in  a mass  to  repel  the  unprincipled  aggres- 
sions of  the  French.’* 

Guilliamah,  the  captain-general  of 
Arragon,  it  appears,  was,  for  his  having 
betrayed  an  inclination  to  submit  to  the 
enemy,  seized,  ttrtd  thrown  into  prison  : 
the  command  was,  consequently,  “con- 
ferred upon  Don  Joseph  Pahtfox,  the 
youngest  of  three  brothers  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  in  Arragon.” 
*■***##* 

" This  distinguished  nobleman  is  about 
thirty-four  years  of  age  ; his  person  of  mid- 
dling stature,  his  eyes  lively  and  expressive, 
and  his  whole  deportment  that  of  a perfectly 
well-bred  man,  accustomed  to  the  best  so- 
ciety. At  the  time  when  he  assumed  the 
command  in  Arragon,  he  had  very  little  ac- 
quaintance with  military  •affairs;  for  though 
tie  had  been  in  the  Spanish  guards  all  his  life, 
he  had  seen  no  actual  service,  and  his  time 
had  been  principally  spent  in  dissipation  at 
Madrid,  where  he  had  gained  no  inconsider- 
able distinction  from  the  splendor  and  fashion 
of  his  appearance.”  » 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  detail 
the  operations  of  the  siege,  which  are 
given  with  minute  accuracy,  and  are 
therefore  interesting,  without  making 
this  article  as  long  as  the  work  it  no- 
tices. Briefly  then,  if  we  consider  how 
weakly  they  were  immured,  the  defence 
of  the  besieged  was  astonishing. 

“ They  broke  holes  in  the  mud  walls  and 
intermediate  buildings  for  musketry ; and 
sometimes,  where  a situation  was  command- 
ing, cannon  were  stationed.” 

* * * * * * * 

" The  exertions  of  the  men  were  animated 
by  women  of  every  description,  who  formed 
themselves  info  parties  for  the  relief  of  the 
wounded,  and  for  carrying  water  and  provi- 
sions to  the  batteries  at  the  gate,  while  their 
children  were  employed  m conveying  car- 
tridges which  had  beep  made  by  the  monks.” 

At  the  gate  of  Portillo,  an  act  of  he- 
roism was  performed  by  a female  which 
is  certainly  unparalleled  in  modern  his- 
tory. At  the  moment  when  the  French 
tire  had  absolutely  destroyed  every  per- 
son stationed  at  the  gate,  Augustina 
Zarogoza,  a handsome  woman  of  the 
lower  class,  about  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  arrived. 

“ The  citizens  and  soldiers  for  a moment 
hesitated  to  re-man  the  guns.  Augustina 
rushed  forward  over  the  wounded  and  slain, 
snatched  a match  from  the  hand  of  a dead 


artilleryman,  and  fired  a twenty-six  pounder; 
then  jumping  upon  the  gun,  made  a solemn' 
vow  never  tel  quit  it  alive  during  ihe  siege; 
and  having  stimulated  tier  fellow-citizens,  by 
this  daring  intrepidity,  to  fresh  exertions, 
they  instantly  rushed  into  the  battery,  and 
' opened  a tremendous  tire  upon  the  enemy.” 

Her  reward,  it  is  proper  to  add,  was  a 
small  shield  of  honour  embroidered  OH 
the  sleeve  of  her  gown,  with  Zaragoza 
inscribed  upon  it,  dnd  the  daily  pay  of 
tin  artit/eri/man. 

After  the  splendid  convert!  of  the 
Santa  Engracia  was  on  fire,  the  French 
iriade  their  attack  on  that  part  of  the 
city  ; and  having  obtained  possession  of 
one  half  of  it,  their  general  i m mediately 
demanded  the  capitulation  in  the  follow- 
ing note : — 

Quartet  General — Santa  Engracia. 

La  Capitiilatiom 

The  answer  immediately  returned  was,- 
Qiiartel  General — Zaragoza. 

Guerra  at  Citcliillo. 

PalAfox.* 

At  a most  awful  crisis, t when  the 
French  were  expected  to  renew  their 
attacks  on  the  city,  and  the  Arragone.se 
found  their  ammunition  begin  to  fail,, 
Providence  seems  to  have  interposed  in 
their  favour. 

“ Just  before  the  day  dosed,  a Convoy  of 
provisions  and  amniunitiorij  and  a reinforce- 
ment of  three  thousand  men,  composed  of 
Spanish  guards,  Swiss,  and  volunteers,  unex- 
pectedly made  their  entry  into  the  city,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  brother  of  the  cap- 
tain-general, Don  Francisco  Palafox.” 

This  seasonable  reinforcement  seems 
to  have  infused  new  spirits  into  the  be- 
sieged. 

“ For  eleven  successive  days  the  most 
sanguinary  conflict  was  continued  from  street 
to  street,  from  house  to  house,  and  from  room 
to  room  (the  enraged  populace  always  gain- 
ing by  degrees  upon  the  disciplined  troops  of 
the  French),  until  the  space  occupied  hy  the 
enemy  was  gradually  reduced  to  about  one 
eighth  part  of  the  city.” 

The  following  extracts,  with  which 
we  shall  conclude  this  interesting  narra- 


* Translation. 

Head  Quarters,  Santa  Engracia. 

The  Capitulation. 

Head  Quarters,  Zaragoza. 

War  “ even”  to  the  knife. 

The  knife  is  a very  formidable  weapon  iff 
the  hands  of  the  Arragonese  in  close  combat, 
f August  the  5tii. 
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tire,  display  such  instances  of  true  he- 
roism, that  we  conceive  they  ought  to 
be  preserved,  in  order  to  shew  the  exer- 
tious  of  a people  inspired  with  the  ge- 
nuine spirit  of  liberty,  and  fighting  to 
defend  themselves  and  their  infants  from 
the  murderous  bayonets  and  muskets  of 
an  army  of  assassins  and  butchers,  who 
have,  in  every  country,  brought  disgrace 
upon  the  military  character  of  the  mo- 
dern Galils. 

“ In  every  part  of  the  town  where  the  dan- 
ger was  the  most  imminent,  and  the  French 
the  most  numerous,  was  Padre  St.  Jago  Sass, 
curate  of  a parish  in  Zaragoza.  As  General 
Palafox  made  his  rounds  through  the  city,  he 
often  beheld  Sass,  alternately  playing  the 
part  of  a priest  and  a soldier,  sometimes  ad- 
ministering the  sacrament  to  the  dying,  and 
at  others  fighting  in  the  most  determined 
manner  against  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
From  his  energy  of  character  and  uncommon 
bravery,  the  commander-in-chief  reposed  the 
utmost  confidence  in  him  during  the  siege: 
whenever  any  thing  difficult  or  hazardous 
was  to  be  done,  Sass  was  selected  fob  its  exe- 
cution; and  the  introduction  of  a supply  of 
powder,  so  essentially  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  town,  was  effected  in  the  most 
complete  manner  by  this  clergyman,  at  the 
head  of  forty  of  the  bravest  men  in  Zaragoza. 
He  was  found  so  serviceable  in  inspiring  the 
people  with  religious  sentiments,  and  in  lead- 
ing them  on  to  danger,  that  the  general  has 
placed  h m in  a situation  where  both  his 
piety  and  courage  may  continue  to  be  as 
useful  as  before,  and  he  is  now  both  captain 
in  the  army,  and  chaplain  to  the  commander- 
in-chief. 

« The  spirit  displayed  by  the  men  was 
seconded  in  the  most  admirable  manner  by 
the  women  of  Zaragoza : the  Countess  Burita, 
a lady  of  great  rani;  in  that  country,  formed  a 
corps  of  women  for  the  relisfot  the  wounded, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  provisions  and 
wine  to  the  soldiers.  Many  persons  of  the 
most  unquestionable  veracity  in  Zaragoza  de- 
clare, that  they  have  frequently  seen  this 
young,  delicate,  and  beautiful  woman,  coolly 
attending  to  the  duties  she  had  prescribed  to 
herself  in  the  midst  of  the  most  tremendous 
fire  of  shot  and  shells;  nor  were  they  ever 
able  to  perceive,  from  the  first  moment  that 
she  had  entered  into  these  novel  scenes,  that 
the  idea  of  personal  danger  could  produce 
upon  her  the  slightest  effect,  or  bend  her 
from  her  benevolent  and  patriotic  purpose.’’ 
******* 

«•  During  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August, 
the  French  fire  was  particularly  destructive  ; 
and  when  their  batteries  ceased,  flames  were 
observed  to-burst  out  in  many  parts  of  the 
buildings  in  their  possession ; and  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  Arragonese,  their  columns  were  seen 
at  a distance,  retreating  over  the  plain  on  the 
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roadtoPampeluna.  Their  departure  had  pro- 
bably been  hastened  by  intelligence  that  the 
junta  of  Valencia  had  despatched  six  thou- 
sand men  to  join  the  levies  in  Arragon  des- 
tined to  relieve  the  capital. 

“ Thus  terminated  the  siege  of  Zaragoza, 
which,  whetherit  is  considered  with  reference 
to  the  superiority  of  the  means  of  annoyance 
in  possession  of  the  enemy,  to  the  utter  itica-. 
pability  of  the  place  to  resist  a regular  and 
continued  attack,  to  the  instances  of  collective 
and  individual  courage,  to  the  patience  and 
heroism  of  its  defenders  of  either  sex  and  in 
every  situation  in  life,  can  be  deemed  second 
to  none  recorded  in  the  annals  of  ancient  or 
modern  times.” 


The  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals  for 
1808:  consisting  of  an  impartial  Se- 
lection of  the  best  short  Essays , the 
most  exquisite  Pieces  of  fVit  and 
Humour , and  the  most  classical  Poems 
and  Jeux  d’Esprits  of  every  Kind 
Khich  have  appeared  in  the  public 
Papers , and  other  periodical  Works w 
1 vol.  12ino. 

We  have  in  several  instances  recom- 
mended the  antecedent  parts  of  this 
collection,  which  has  now  become  a 
long  file-  of  volumes,  to  the  attention 
of  the  public.  Essays  of  this  nature, 
short  poems,  and  jeux  d’esprits,  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
have  ever  found  a large  class  of  rea- 
ders, and,  as  is  manifested  in  their  diur- 
nal, hebdomadal,  and  monthly  appear- 
ance, have  always  been  considered  as 
equally  useful  to  individuals  and  agree- 
able to  the  public.  The  present  bouquet 
affords  us  many  pleasing  specimens  of 
the  luxuriance  of  the  parterres  whence 
the  flowers  were  collected.  As  an  origi- 
nal article,  we  are  much  pleased  to  see  a 
dramatic  piece,  intituled  “ Don  Quix- 
ote in  Barcelona,  or  the  Beautiful 
Moor,”  a ballad  farce,  in  two  acts, 
from  the  prolific  pen  of  Joseph  Moser, 
Esq.  respecting  which  we  shall  subjoin 
the  opinion  of  the  editor,  given  in  a 
note,  page  98. 

“ In  obliging  compliance  with  our  re- 
quest, Mr.  Mosf.r  has,  for  the  third  time, 
favoured  this  publication  with  an  original 
dramatic  piece.  His  allusions  to  the  exer- 
tions of  our  brave  allies,  the  Spaniards,  in 
their  present  arduous  struggle  lor  the  pre- 
servation of  all  that  is  dear  to  men  inrii- 
' vidually,  or  to  society  collectively,  must  be 
pleasing  to  the  mind  of  every  loyal  reader. 
The  characters  of  Quixote  and  Sancltn  are  well 
preserved  : and  the  lyric  parts  have  particu- 
lar merit;  yet  the  whole,  we  know,  was  writ-* 
ten  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  almost 
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at  one  sitting.  Indeed,  the  facility  of  this 
gentleman’s  pen  has  often  astonished  his 
friends;  and  if  be  could  condescend  to  em- 
ploy a little  deliberate  attention  on  dramatic 
subjects,  he  would  bid  fair  to  redeem  the 
fallen  character  of  the  British  Stage.” 


Falconbridge  Abbey.  A Novel,  in  Five 
Volumes , by  Airs.  Hume  ay. 

Wi  should  have  passed  by  this  work 
unnoticed,  along  with  the  mass  of  novels 
and  romances  that  infest  the  shelves  of 
our  libraries,  and  fill  the  weak  heads  of 
our  modern  misses,  conscious  that  an 
attempt  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable 
would  be  useless  and  unavailing,  but 
that  the  author’s  preface,  and  the  style 
of  the  work  throughout,  lay  a bold 
daim  to  literary  talents  of  a very  supe- 
rior kind. 

Where  there  is  nothing  to  outrage  the 
cause  of  morality,  accompanied  by  a be- 
coming modesty,  in  an  author  of  the 
novel  class,  we  are  inclined  to  forbear 
to  censure  where  we  cannot  praise  : 
but  where,  as  in  the  present  iustance, 
ageh  bold  claims  to  superiority  are  laid, 
silence  might  be  considered  approbation : 
the  consequences  of  which  would  be,  a 
sanction  of  false  taste,  and  a tacit  ap- 
proval of  errors  destructive  to  the  cause 
Of  literature  and  true  morality. 

We  should  not,  in  the  work  before 
us,  have  been  able  te  recognise  the  au- 
fhor  of  “ Ellinor  ” and  “ Andrew  Stew- 
art,” but  for  the  boisterous  language 
that  pervades  the  whole,  the  grammati- 
cal errors  it  contains,  and  the  unquali- 
fied depreciation  of  the  Irish  character, 
in  which  the  author  delights  to  indulge. 
The  foundations  of  the  work  are  indeli- 
cate, and  the  superstructure  horrible. 
The  story  is  improbable,  and  the  princi- 
pal characters  grossly  unnatural.  The 
story,  we  are  told,  is  a Devonshire  one  ; 
and,  from  the  exclusive  claims  to  beauty 
and  talent,  for  the  inhabitants  of  that 
small  spot  of  our  island,  by  the  writer, 
coupled  with  the  gross  egotism  of  the 
preface,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
our  authoress  is  one  of  the  favoured 
Batives  of  that  happy  spot.  Whether 
the  -language  is  intended  as  a specimen 
of-pure  English,  as  spoken  in  Devon- 
shire, we  cannot  pretend  to  say : but 
this  wc  must  say,  that  we  think  it  un- 
pardonable in  an  author,  laying  cla- 
morous claims  to  literary  perfection, 
and  attempting  to  lash  at  provincialisms, 
to  use  such  barbarous  English  as  “ do 
not  ought,”  and  to  use  frequently  the 
■past  for  the  present  tense,  as,  lay  for 


lie,  &c.  To  coin  words  throughout,  and 
to  delight  in  the  selection  and  the  con- 
stant use  of  thepouderous  and  most  ex- 
ceptionable words  of  Johnson,  argues  a 
bad  taste  and  a perverted  judgment. 
We  would  j-ecommend  to  authors  of 
this  description  to  devote  that  attention 
to  the  understanding  the  language  in 
which  they  write,  which  they  so  fre- 
quently bestow  upon  scraps  of  Latin , 
German,  &c.  which  it  is  obvious  they 
do  not  understand,  and  which,  so  far 
from  embellishing  their  work,  must 
render  their  English  errors  more  con- 
spicuous and  more  contemptible. 

To  enforce  the  divine  threat,  that 
“ the  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited 
upon  the  children,”  &c.  seems  to  be  the 
principal  object  of  the  author.  In  the 
prosecution  of  it,  she  disclaims  all  pla- 

f'iarism ; nay,  in  page  14,  vol.  5,  she 
ashes  all  “ copyers,  recopyers,  mere 
book-makers,”  &c.  and  yet,  in  the  de- 
nouement, we  find  she  has  been  doing 
nothing  but  copying  and  “ purloining 
the  bays  of  another}”  for  with  how 
much  more  propriety,  with  how  much 
more  delicacy,  has  the  very  same  sub- 
ject been  handled  by  Mrs.  Bennett,  in 
her  Agnes  de  Courcy.  You  lay  down 
her  volumes  with  the  tragiclesson  deeply 
impressed  on  the  mind  ; the  feelings  are 
properly  excited,  but  not  outraged  ; the 
memory,  faithful  to  her  trust,  reflects 
the  sad  images,  and  the  mind  dwells  on 
them  with  calm  but  useful  sorrow.  It* 
how  different  a manner  is  the  moral  eli- 
cited in  the  volumes  before  us  ! horror 
is  heaped  on  horror,  till  the  dose  be- 
comes so  strong,  that  the  digestive 
powers  are  oppressed,  and  the  nauseous 
medicine  is  at  once  discharged  from  the 
mind  with  loathing  and  disgust : me- 
mory holds  up  her  picture  in  vain,  for, 
anxious  to  avoid  the  recognition,  you 
turn  away  your  eyes,  nor  again  wish  to 
behold  the  disgustful  events  delineated 
thereon.  Were  we  to  follow  the  author 
through  th  is  heterogeneous  mass  of  ab- 
surdities, it  would  be  necessary  to  ana- 
lyse every  page,  which  our  limits  will 
not  admit.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  inde- 
pendent of  the  author’s  exceptionable 
manner  of  conducting  the  story,  the 
lesson  she  endeavours  to  inculcate  is 
frittered  away  ; for  each  of  her  heroines 
(women  of  equally  abandoned  principles) 
lead  two  men  of  the  opposite  character 
from  the  path  of  virtue.  The  daughter 
of  one  of  them,  by  her  shameless  con- 
duct aud  end,  justifies  the  " precept? 
while  the  son  of  the  other  arrives  af 
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the  summit  of  human  happiness!— 
Again,  an  helpless  female  (the daughter 
to  whom  we  allude),  deserted  by  her 
mother,  for  whom,  on  that  account, 
the  mind  should  feel  nought  hut  com- 
miseration, without  the  aid  of  her 
parent's  bad  example,  without  any  one 
efficient  cause,  but  merely  by  the  magic 
touch  of  the  author’s  pen,  is  converted, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  into  a perfect 
devil ; her  mind  stored  with  knowledge 
of  every  description,  with  accomplish- 
ments and  with  worldly  wisdom  impos- 
sible to  be  acquired  but  by  a long  life 
spent  in  a mixture  with,  and  a constant 
and  steady  observance  of  mankind  ! She 
is  never  at  a loss ; her  countenance  is 
completely  under  her  controul ; her 
plans  are  laid  with  the  profoundest  wis- 
dom—in  short,  without  the  aid  of  a sin- 
gle human  being,  except  one  schooled 
by  herself,  this  child  is  able  to  outwit 
all  mankind  ! But  allowing,  for  a mo- 
ment, that  all  these  wonderful  attri- 
butes are  probable,  the  precept  still 
is  not  enforced;  for,  by  the  most  strik- 
ing mismanagement  of  this  principal 
character,  instead  of  that  horror  that 
ought  to  be  felt  at  her  crimes,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  entertain  any  other 
seutiment  respecting  her  tiian  interest 
and  pity — having  been  first  deserted  by 


Query. 

her  natural  protectors,  and  afterwards 
by  Lady  Falconbridge,  though  bound 
by  the  most  solemn  promises  to  her 
father  in  his  dying  hour  to  protect  and 
cherish  her  ; and  this  desertion  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  her  real  cha- 
racter and  intentions.  As  to  her  Irish 
characters,  they  are  so  completely  ab- 
surd, that  we  can  only  account  for  such 
having  ever  been  written,  by  supposing 
a rooted  antipathy  in  the  author  to  that 
nation  as  it  i«  not  within  the  scope  of 
credibility  to  believe,  that  an  Irish  no- 
bleman, whose  rank  precludes  him  from 
mixing  with  the  vulgar,  could  adopt  the 
language  of  a bricklayer’s  labourer  as 
his  usual  dialect,  making  use  of  such 
words  as  spalpeen,  &c.  (see  Lord  Castle- 
bar’s address  to  histradesmen ;)  and  this 
peer  too  educated  in  an  English  school  t 
We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without 
taking  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
regret,  that  persons  of  talent  actually 
moving  in  the  higher  circlet  do  not  con- 
descend occasionally  to,emploj  their 
pens  in  works  of  this  description  ; by 
which  means  we  might  sometimes  see 
high  life  delineated  as  it  is,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  hosts  of  peers  and  peeresses 
foisted  upon  us  by  hosts  of  closetteers , 
the  children  of  ignorance,  generated 
upon  a distempered  brain. 


Punch’s  Query. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Mega  zine. 

MV  DEAR  SIR, 

UNDERSTANDINGthatSMiTHFiFLD 

is,  by  an  uphill  motion,  which, 
compared  to  that  of  the  Solway  Moss, 
is  anti-retrograde,  to  be  removed  to  a 
situation  near  St.  Luke  s-liospilai  Jor 
lunatics,  I applied  to  our  Merry  un- 
drew, old  Lawrence  Grill,  who  knows 
more  of  ancient  laws  and  customs  than 
***  but  no  matter  ! After  confirm- 
ing the  report,  he  informed  me,  that 
it  was  rather  a ticklish  thing  to  meddle 
with  chartered  rights ; that  corpora- 
tions had  their  origin,  in  most  instances, 
from  the  grants  of  markets  and  fairs, 
under  the  Saxons  in  the  early  ages'of 
Christianity ; that  these,  with  respect  to 
the  metropolis,  were  recognized  in  the 
charter  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  as 
may  be  seen  more  at  large  in  the  book , 
J)e  antiquis  Lcgibus,  Libertatibus,  et 
Consuetudinibus,  Civil.  London,  which 
hook  is  called  Speculum ; that  under  the 
L ormaus  the  castellated  barons  enjoyed 


the  same  rights,  but  that  they  reverted 
to  the  city  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
Saxon  line,  temp.  Hen.  11.;  that  Smith- 
field  is  mentioned  as  a market  “ without 
the  gates  of  the  city”  by  Fitestephen ; 
and  that  its  fair  was  granted  to  the 
priory  of  St.  Bartholomew.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  information,  the  impro- 
priety of  removing  so  ancient  an  esta- 
blishment struck  me  most  forcibly,  more 
especially  as  the  emporium  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  horned  cattle  has  already 
travelled  from  the  east  to  the  west: 
however,  with  this,  Mr.  Editor,  I have 
nothing  to  do  ; but  there  is  one  thing 
that  touches  me  nearly,  and  upon  which 
I hope  yon  will  give  me  satisfaction; 
that  is,  inconsequence  of  this  transition, 
what  are  to  become  of  the  chartered 
rights  of  London  in  general,  and  of 
Bartuolqmew-fair  in  particular  ? 

1 am,  yours,  &c. 


%*  I am  no  enemy  to  surveyors , 
though  they  sometimes  see  more  of  our 
puppetival  machinery  than  l could  wish. 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  DRURY-LANE 
THEATRE  BY  FIRE!!! 

WE  had  the  painful  task  of  an- 
nouncing in  our  last  number 
(p.  145)  the  complete  destruction  of 
this  magnificent  edifice;  on  the  erection, 
improvement,  and  decoration  of  which 
so  much  labour,  ingenuity,  and  expense 
have  been  bestowed : we  have  now  to 
add  some  particulars  of  this  lamentable 
event. 

The  flames  first  broke  out  next 
Brydges-street,  in  the  coffee  room  on 
the  first  tier,  immediately  over  the 
lounge,  or  lobby.  The  engines,  al- 
though instantly  sent  for,  could  not 
reach  the' scene  of  destruction  in  time 
to  give  effectual  assistance.  It  was 
nearly  half  past  eleven  before  they  could 
be  brought  to  work,  and  at  that  period 
the  violence  of  the  flames  was  irresisti- 
ble. The  figQre  of  Apollo,  at  the  top 
of  the  theatre,  fell  down  with  a tre- 
mendous crash,  in  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour  after  thediscovery  of  the  flames; 
and  the  most  serious  fears  were  enter- 
tained for  ‘all  the  houses  situated  in 
Vinegar-yard,'  Woburn-court,  and  the 
adjacent  passages.  The  inhabitants  be- 
gan to  remove  their  most  valuable  ef- 
fects ; but  soon  found  it  impossible  to 
carry  their  wishes  into  execution,  in 
consequence  of  the  multitudes  of  people 
that  crowded  from  every  quarter  of  the 
metropolis. 

When  the  fire  was  first  discovered  in 
the  iuterior  of  the  theatre,  several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  extinguish  it;  but 
it  had  completely  identified  itself  with 
the  wood,  and  in  Jess  than  five  minutes 
after  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
machinist,  who,  residing  close  to  the 
house,  was  one  of  the  first  that  witnessed 
the  progress  of  the  flames,  the  boxes,  pit, 
and  stage  were  covered  with  fire  and 
smoke.  Afew papers  and  accounts  were 
taken  from  the  treasury  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  All  efforts  were  in  vain 
to  preserve  a single  vestige  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  house.  The  multitude  assem- 
bled on  the  occasion  amounted  to  many 
thousands.  The  flames  were  visible  to  a 
vast  extent,  from  the  commanding  si- 
tuation of  the  theatre,  and  of  course  at- 
tracted crowds  in  every  direction.  Rus- 
gell-street,  Drury-lane,  Catherine-street, 
Brydges-street,  Charles-street,  Bow- 
street,  Tavistock-street,  Long-acre,  and 


Covent-garden,  were  absolutely  filled 
with  spectators.  Such  was  the  force  of 
the  conflagration,  that  its  heat  was  very 
strongly  felt  at  the  church  in  Covent- 
garden,  and  at  the  bottom  of  Catherine- 
street,  in  the  Strand.  It  is  esteemed  a 
fortunate  circumstance  by  some,  that 
there  was  no  performance  at  the  thea- 
tre on  that  evening  (being  a Friday  in 
Lent) ; while  others  think  that,  had 
there  been  an  audience  in  the  house, 
the  alarm  would  have  been  so  instantly 
given,  as  to  lead  to  the  almost  imme- 
diate extinction  of  the  flames. 

We  regret  to  state,  that  the  solidity 
of  the  walls,  upon  which  the  architect 
and  the  managers  placed  the  most  con- 
fident reliance,  failed,  and  they  gave 
way.  Shortly  after  one  o’clock  the 
chief  part  of  the  fronts  in  Russell  and 
Brydge^-streets  fell  in  wifh  a horrible 
crash ; and  before  two,  the  side  in  Vine- 
gar-yard fell  with  a dreadful  noise.  It 
turns  out,  that  the  edifice  was  erected 
upon  timber  piers,  cased  with  brick,  and 
faced  with  white  cement.  . The  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  building  is  of  course 
easily  accounted  for. 

About  twelve  o’clock  intelligence  of 
the  conflagration  reached  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  fire  was  distinctly  vi- 
sible from  the  gallery  windows.  Seve- 
ral of  the  members  quitted  the  House, 
and  went  upon  Westminster-bridge  to 
view  the  flames,  which,  from  that  point, 
presented  a spectacle  more  terqfic  than 
any  that  has  been  witnessed  in  this  ca- 
pital since  the  great  fire  of  1666.  Mr. 
W.  Elliott  and  Lord  Temple  suggested 
the  propriety  of  an  adjournment,  incon- 
sideration of  the  great  personal  calamity 
which  the  House  had  just  been  informed 
had  befallen  a right  honourable  gentle-: 
man  (Mr.  Sheridan) , for  whom  every  one 
must  feel.  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  a low  tone  of 
voice,  and  evidently  much  affected,  said, 
he  did  not  think  the  misfortune  which 
had  happened  to  himself  was  of  apropey 
nature  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of 
the  House.  This  sentiment  was  with 
difficulty  acquiesced  in,  and  the  debate 
proceeded. 

Those  whp  recollect  how  beautiful 
and  conspicuous  an  object  the  theatre 
appeared  from  the  bridge,  may  form 
some  conception  of  the  awful  picture  it 
exhibited,  glowing  in  every  part  with 
ignited  matter.  The  conflagration  cast 
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so  strong  a light  on  Blackfriars-bridge, 
that  a gentleman  upon  it  was  able  at 
twelve  o’clock  to  read  a small  print  of 
an  advertisement  in  a newspaper ! 

“ The  insurance  offices"  have  not  suf- 
fered so  materially  as  was  erroneously 
stated  in  most  of  the  papers.  The  fol- 
lowing, we  understand,  is  an  exact  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  the  sums  insured 
on  the  theatre,  at  the  respective  lire 


offices : 

The  British,...  5,0001, 

Imperial 10,5001, 

Hope 10,0001, 

Eagle  6,5001. 


35,0001. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  above  sum  must 
be  inconsiderable  indeed,  in  comparison 
with  the  extent  of  the  injury  which  this 
deplorable  event  has  occasioned,  and 
vyhich  amounts  to  near  3,00,0001. ! ! 

After  Mr.  Sheridan  had  arrived  at  the 
fatal  spot  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  was  evident  that  no  human  exer- 
tion could  rescue  this  favourite  scene  of 
« harmless  pleasure”  from  the  fury  of 
the  devouring  element,  he  was  prevailed 
upou  to  adjourn  to  the  Piazza  coffee- 
house ; where  he  received  every  possible 
attention  from  the  proprietors,  and  was 
consoled  as  feelingly  as  the  case  would 
admit  by  many  pi  ivale  friends,  amongst 
whom  were  the  Duke  of  York  and  Lord 
Mountjoy. 

Mr.  Sheridan  acted  with  astonishing 
fortitude.  He  said  The  accident  is 
what  we  are  all  liable  to;  that  may  he 
remedied:  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
save  numbers,  who,  from  a privation  of 
their  accustomed  employment,  are  me- 
naced with  inevitable  ruin.  My  only 
consolation  is,  in  witnessing  the  attach- 
ment and  exertious  of  my  friends;  and 
in  the  reflection,  that,  so  far  as  1 have 
been  enabled  to  collect,  no  lives  have 
been  lost." 

The  extraordinary  circumstance  ot 
two  national  theatres,  and  a royal  pa- 
Jace,  having  been  all  on  tire  within  the 
space  of  the  last  five  months,  rendered 
Conjecture  very  busy,apd  afforded  ample 
employment  for  Rumour  and  her  hun- 
dred tongues.  We  trust,  however,  that 
the  misfortune  is  solely  attributable  to 
accident;  as  it  is  said  to  be  owing  to 
some  plumbers , who  had  been  at  work 
that  day,  and  who,  if  true  in  this  instance, 
have  occasioned,  by  their  culpable  neg- 
ligence, the  injury  aud  destruction  of 
three  national  edifices,  viz.  Westmin- 
ster-abbey  much  defaced!— Coven t-garT 


den  church  burnt  !•— Drury-lane  Thea- 
tre burnt ! 

Thus  has  been  demolished  a structure 
which,  built  at  an  amazing expeuse,  and 
conducted  upon  a magnificent  establish- 
ment, has  not  lasted  more  than  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years.  As  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
marked upon  the  death  of  his  friend 
Garrick,  the  accident  may  truly  be  said 
to  have  “ eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations;” 
and  fully  bears  out  the  moralist’s  asser- 
tion, that  “ our  pains  and  our  pleasures 
are  nearly  allied.”  The  destruction  of 
our  places  of  amusement  by  fire  is  very 
remarkable;  and  we  believe  none  have 
escaped  but  Column's  theatre,  the  Ly- 
ceum, Sadler’s  Wells,  and  the  Royalty. 

The  loss  of  the  performers  has  of 
course  been  very  considerable.  Nothing 
was  saved  from  the  flames,  excepting 
the  book-accounts  of  the  theatre,  and 
some  property  of  Messrs.  De  Camp, 
Russell,  and  Matthews,  and  of  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan. 

Among  the  articles  which  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan has  lost,  and  which  he  most  dearly 
prized,  were,  two  piano-fortes,  f ormerly 
belonging  to  the  late  Mrs.  Sheridan,  and 
for  one  of  which  ho  had  been  offered 
10001.  which  he  refused  to  take;  a very 
valuable  clock,  which  stood  between  the 
green  room  and  the  private  boxes,  for- 
merly the  properly  of  Mr.  Garrick, 
which  was  worth  1001.  and  which  re- 
quired winding  up  but  once  a year;  an 
organ,  which  stood  on  the  stage,  of 
Handel’s,  worth  SDOl.  and  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Sheridan’s  magnificent  furniture, 
which  was  conveyed  thither  when  Mr. 
Sheridan  left  Somerset-house. 

Next  to  the  injury  which  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan will  suffer,  is  that  which  hefals  Mrs. 
Richardson,  widow  of  the  late  Joseph 
Richardson,  Esq.  and  her  four  daugh- 
ters; whose  sole  dependence  was  ou  a 
quarter  part  of  the  theatre,  of  which 
they  were  proprietors. 

Mr.  Matthews,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  De 
Camp,  and  Mr.  Tenley,  the  performers, 
were  at  the  house  of  Richard  Wilson, 
Esq.  ,in  Lincolu’s-inn- fields,  when  the 
alarm  was  given  of  the  theatre  being  in 
flames.  They  all  started  together.  The 
three  first  were  just  in  time  to  save  some 
of  their  properties,  Mr.  Penley  arrived 
only  to  $ee  his  dressing-room  enveloped 
in  lire. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  reservoir 
was  empty  of  water.  This  is  not  true. 
A fireman  belonging  to  the  British,  of 
the  name  of  White,  had  the  careot  it; 
apd  but  two  days  before,  he  had  in- 
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spected  the  premises,  the  engine,  pipes, 
plugs,  and  buckets,  and  they  were  all  in 
order. 

The  rapidity  of  the  flames  was  unex- 
ampled. As  soon  as  it  reached  the  front 
boxes,  it  ran  along  like  a train  of  pow- 
der. This  was  owing  to  the  very  dry 
oil  paint  of  the  fronts.  From  the  boxes 
it  communicated  to  the  fly- wings  of  the 
stage,  and  thus  spread  one  universal  tor- 
rent  of  fire  over  the  w hole  hollow  extent 
of  the  theatre.  If  the  walls  had  been  a 
solid  mass  of  masonry,  like  the  Albion 
Mills,  the  fire  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  limited  to  the  area;  but  the 
building,  as  we  have  stated,  was  a tim- 
ber carcase,  nogged  and  faced  with 
brick ; so  that  when  the  fire  reached 
tlie  beam-ends,  the  casing  gave  way, 
and  piece  after  piece  was  precipitated 
to  the  ground. 

The  late  theatre  opened  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Kemble,-  on  Wed- 
nesday, March  13,  1794,  with  a selec- 
tion of  oratorio  music.  The  performers 
were,  Storace,  Mrs.  Crouch,  Master 
Walsh,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Mere- 
dith, of  Liverpool,  who  made  his  first 
appearance  in  London.  Among  the 
company  at  the  opening  were,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  Prince  Wil- 
liam of  Gloucester,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, and  the  Duchess  of  Gordon. 

The  first  dramatic  representation  took 
place  on  Easter  Monday,  the  21st  of 
April,  17  94.  The  play  was  Macbeth , 
and  Mr.  C.  Kemble  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  Malcolm  ; Lady  Macbeth 
by  Mrs.  Siddons.  Mr.  Kemble  spoke 
an  occasional  prologue  ; and  Miss  Far- 
ren,  the  present  Countess  of  Derby,  an 
epilogue,  in  the  character  of  the  house- 
keeper of  a mansion  opened  for  show. 
After  describing  the  merits  of  the  Xew 
Drurv,  she  admonished  the  audience  to 
resist  alarms  from  fire , for  the  managers 
could  drown  them  in  a minute.  She 
also  mentioned  the  iron  curtain,  which 
would  save  from  fire 

" their  benefactors, 

And  only  burn  the  sc  en  eh  valid  the  actors. 

The  curtain  was  then  drawn  up,  to  shew 
a piece  of  water  on  the  stage  filled  from 
the  reservoir  on  the  roof  of  the  theatre. 

A bridge  was  thrown  over  the  water 
with  an  arch;  and  a man  rowed  in  a 
boat  under  the  arch,  while  the  music 
played  “ The  jolly  young  Waterman.” 
The  iron  curtain  was  afterwardsdropped 
in  joints,  and  the  stage  was  completely 
separated  from  the  audience.  Several 
men  then  came  forward  with  sledge 


hammers,  and  beat  the  curtain,  to  con- 
vince the  audience  that  it  was  iron.  At 
the  conclusion  a statue  of  Shakspeare 
was  displayed,  surrounded  by  his  cha- 
racters, and  hailed  by  the  Jubilee-son'1' 
of  the  Mulberry-tree. 

[See  European  Magazine,  Vol.  XXV. 
p.  384.] 

Theatres  bestroyed. — The  follow- 
ing is  an  account  of  former  conflagra- 
tions of  this  kind 

Drury-lane  was  built  1662;  destroyed 
by  fii-c  1672;  rebuilt  1674  ; pulled  down 
1791;  rebuilt  1794  ; destroyed  again  by 
fire  on  Friday  evening,  Feb.  24,  1809. 

Covent-garden  was  built  1733  ; en- 
larged 1792  ; destroyed  by  fire  Tues- 
day, Sept.  20,  1808. 

Opera-house,  Haymarket,  opened 
1704;  burnt  down  1789  ; the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  house  laid  1790. 

Pantheon,  Oxford- street,  opened 
1772  ; converted  to  an  Opera-house 
1784  ; burnt  down  1792. 

Astlcy’s  Amphitheatre  burnt  down  on 
the  Duke  of  York’s  birth-night  1794; 
rebuilt ; and  burnt  down  a second  time 
in  1803. 

Koyal  Circus  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  birth-day  1805. 

Covent-garden  Company  '(at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre ),  March  9.—  A Co- 
medy from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Allingram, 
called  “Independence;  ot, The  Trus- 
tee," was  presented  for  the  first  time ; 
it  experienced,  however,  such  a recep- 
tion, as  renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to, 
say  much  respecting  its  merits  or  de- 
merits. 

Thestory  is  constructed  altogether  of 

worn-ont  common-place  materials. 

An  adopted  boy  falls  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  his  patron  ; and  a younger 
brother  seeks  to  possess  himself  of  the 
estate  which  properly  descends  to  the 
elder,  by  representing  him  as  dead,  &c. 
which  nefarious  act  is  as  awkwardly 
planned,  as  it  is  clumsily  prevented  be- 
ing carried  into  effect.— The  attempt  of 
the  author  which  is  deserving  of  most 
credit  is,  that  of  delineating  character  ; 
in  which,  however,  he  has  only  given  a 
little  novelty  of  colouring  to  some  old 
family-pictures. 

The  acting  was  admirable  s the  exer- 
tions of  Munden,  Emery,  Fawcett,  Lis- 
ton, Mrs.  II.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Davenport, 
and  <)thers,  warded  off  the  wrath  of  the 
audience  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
performance;  when  it  was  loud,  and 
we  thought  decisive;  the  piece,  how- 
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ever,  lingered  through  a six  nights’  ex- 
istence, and  then  dropped. 

A Prologue  and  Epilogue  were  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Brunton  and  Mrs.  H,  John- 
ston. The  chief  merit  of  the  former 
■was  its  brevity:  the  latter  was  pretty 
enough,  but  not  very  new. 

Drury-lane  Company  (At  the  Opera 
House).  March  16. — Mr.  Taylor,  having 
very  liberally  granted  to  the  Drury-lane 
Company  the  use  of  the  King’s  Theatre 
(gratis)  for  three  nights,  they  opened 
this  evening  with  Man  and  Wife.  Syl- 
vester Daggervsood,  and  an  Opera  Bal- 
let, to  a very  genteel  audience.  Previ- 
ous to  the  performance,  Mr.  Elliston  de- 
livered the  following  Address,  which 
had  been  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
Eyre,  a respectable  actor  in  the  com- 
pany  : 

Oft  have  you  seen,  upon  the  silver  tide, 

A floating  bulwark,  Britain's  guard  and  pride, 
Withtow’ring  masts,  that  ages  might  defy, 
(Those  naval  pillars  of  her  victory),  . 

With  gaudy  streamers,  and  with  sails  unfurl'd. 
Looking  defiance  on  the  wat’ry  world  I 
Her  crew,  as  hardy  as  the  rocks  that  brave 
The  bold  invasion  oftlie  furious  wave. 

With  dauntless  valour,  send  on  ev’rv  breeze 
Those  sounds  of  triumph — “Britain  rules  the 
Seas!” 

Yes,  on  her  foes,  her  vengeance  she  can 
pour, 

But  who  can  still  the  elemental  roar? 

VVliat  voice  can  calm  the  ocean’s  dreadful 
sound, 

When  winds  sing  outthe  sailor's  dirge  around  ? 
Or  when,  by  lightning  struck,  the  ship  dis- 
plays 

The  double  horrors  of  the  fun’ral  blaze  ! 


The  crew,  desponding,  leave  the  burning 
deck, 

And  turn,  with  anguish,  from  the  sinking 
wreck  ! 

Thus,  oiir  stout  vessel,  whose  stupendous 
height 

Shone  with  the  radiance  of  Apollo’s  light,* 
Which  erst  had  stood  the  many  hostile  blows. 
The  awful  thunders  of  our  critic  foes, 

Goes  now  dismanl  I’d— cast  away — -and  hum'd. 
And  all  her  trophies  into  ashes  turn'd  ! 

Whilst  ice,  the  ship-wreck’d  mariners,  were 
lost 

Upon  the  world’s  wide  seas,  and  nearly  lost; 
But  hope,  that  steady  pilot  of  the  soul, 

Took  to  this  life-boat,  and  preserv’d  the  whole; 
Bore  us  in  sa'tety  to  the  friendly  shore. 
Where  kind  protection  open’d  wide  this  door, t 
Otler’d  a shelter  to  the  suff’ring  crew, 

Whose  future  welfare  must  depend  on  you; 

[To  the  audience. 

Your  lib'ral  aid  must  help  us  to  refit, 

And  arm  the  muses  for  the  war  of  wit; 
Whilst  we,  the  champions  of  the  poet’s  \ 
cause,  C 

Will  study  to  preserve  the  drama’s  laws,  f 
And  gain  the  meed  of  merit — y our  a pplause.  y 

The  other  two  nights’  performances 
were,  March  “0,  The  Honey  Moon,  a 
Ballet,  and  The  Mock  Doctor  4 and 
March  23,  The  Country  Girl,  a Ballet, 
and  The  Irishman  in  London. 


* Alluding  to  the  figure  of  Apollo,  which 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  Theatre. 

t Alluding  to  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Opera 
House,  who  generously  gave  the  free  use  of 
his  theatre,  for  three  nights,  to  the  company. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Europeun  Magazine. 

SIR, 

T MEAN  to  furnish  you,  now  and  then, 
with  some  really  inspired  poetry.  The 
fact  is,  I am  a Dreamer;  and,  what  is  very 
particular,  I nevtr  dream  of  any  tliiug  but  in 
verse.  I shall  give  you  my  whole  history  in 
this  way,  in,  perhaps,  your  next  Number; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  you  are  welcome  to 
the  following  specimen  of  my  abilities,  which 
was  actually  dreamt,  and  never  written  but 
for  the  purpose  of  transcribing  it  to  you. 

Yours, 

SOMNU3. 

EPITAPH  ON  A NOTORIOUS  LAWYER. 
HERE  lies,  while  the  fiends  and  the  furies 
all  revel. 

Of  the  law  a most  exquisite  limb; 

Who,  while  he  was  living,  was  down  on  the 
devil ; 

Now  the  devil  is  down  upon  him. 


COQUETRY, 

Written  in  Edinburgh,  Ten  or  Eleven  Years 
since, bu  the  lute  Edmond  Lkchmkue,  Esq. 
formerly  Member  for  Worcester. 

ADDRESSED  TO  BELINDA. 

fT*0  say  I hate  the  crowded  mall, 

-*■  Where  foppery  strolls  at  fashion’s  call. 
Would  anger  half  our  pretty  friends, 

And  no  such  thing  their  bard  intends; 

There  let  each  beauty  hold  her  reign. 

Inspire  with  love  and  rack  with  pain. 

Try  rival  arts — ’tis  mine  to  tell. 

In  affectation  who  excel. 

Sweet  girls  ! — first  miss  in  large  surteict. 
With  treble  capes,  or  summer  suit, 

With  straddling  gait  and  mannish  air. 

With  tnrn’d-up  lip  and  saucy  leer, 

Apes  the  young  bully  for  your  heart. 

And  calls  her  beaie>^—"  dee  dish  smart!" 


Other?,  in  mrtslin  robes  array’d. 

Accusing  nature,  seem  lo  tread. 

As  if  life’s  transient  day  were  past* 

And  ev’ry  step  would  be  the  last. 

Butlo!  the  tiptoe  debonnuire  ! 

Whose  cv’rv  glance  condeninetli  care. 
With  rubied  lip,  perpetual  smiles, 

Nods,  glances,  winks,  a world  of  wiles— 
Light  as  the  gossamer,  she  leans. 

And  lisps  the  phrase  that  nothi.ni ; means  j 
Lives  in  the  mind  like  morning’s  dream. 
When  reason  bails  the  solar  beam, 

The  vision  pleas’d — the  moment  o’er, 

'Tis  gone — and  ne’er  remember’d  more* 
Here  the  soltana  deigns  to  treud, 

With  speaking  eye,  and  crested  head, 
Studious  of  every  name  less  grace, 

Of  peerless  form,  and  perfect  face, 

Whose  twinkling  fringes  veil  her  sight. 

Too  weak  to  dare  congenial  light ; 

Yet  still,  from  forth  tli’cn^passion’d  eye, 
Involuntary  glances  fly. 

The  vainest  fop  in  folly’s  train 
Is  now  IterTnosl  obsequious  swain  • 

Behold  ! she  wastes  her  ardent  gar.e, 

To  purchase — what  ? — a coxcomb's  praise! 
Observ'd,  she  blushing  turns  aside, 

And  feels  her  soul’s  returning  pride; 

She  scorns  but  for  the  passing  hour 
So  poorly  to  exert  iter  pow’r. 

Say,  is  Belinda’s  likeness  here  ? 

Yes;  freely  drawn — as  I'm  sincere. 

But  listen  to  thine  ardent  Irietid, 

And  bid  each  sister  grace  attend; 

For  affectation  is  their  bane,  * 

And  manhood  scorns  to  wear  her  chain. 

That  form  alone  awakes  the  sense  ; 

And  the  persuasive  eloquence, 

Which  from  her  lips  unstudied  breaks 
Whene’er  Belinda  smiling  speaks, 

Alight  prompt  th*  insensate  to  adore, 

Who  ne’er  had  learnt  to  feel  before. 

But  all  that  over-bounteous  Heav’n 
Has,  lavishly  indulgent,  giv'n,  


May  not  content  th’ ungrateful  fair,  . 
And  merit’s  grown  beneath  her  care  ! 
The  Sapphic  muse  attends  in  vain  ; 

No  more  she  tries  th’  enchanting  strain  ; 
Disdains  her  native  pu'w’rsto  please; 

For  haggard  art  quits  beauteous  ease; 
Scorns  to  assert  Iter  pow’rful  mind. 

And  hold  in  bondage  half  mankind.  ■' 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  Sill  JOHN  MOORE. 

TJTARK  ! the  loud  trumpet,  from  Iberia’s 
shore, 

The  thund’ring  cannon  sounds,  the  rattling 
car  ; 

The  muse  in  anguish  mourns  the  death  of 
Moore  ; 

And  echo,  sighing,  marks  the  woes  of  warv 

Ah,  fatal  day  ! but  yet  some  future  age 
May  read  his  glory,  contemplate  Ins-name, 
Recorded  mour  hiiliiant  hist’ry’s  page. 

And  strive  to  emulate  by  it  his  lame. 

Let  this  to  England  mark  the  hero’s  name 
. A bright  example  for  sortie  future  day  ; 

‘ Be  he  the  magnet  of  the  path  to  tame; 

Be  he  the  talisman  to  guide  their  way. 

To  guard,  pvotect.and’stablisli  freedom’s  laws, 
And  force  the  flag  of  tyranny  to  low’r. 

His  blood  he  shed  m liberty’s  great  cause, 
Blasting  oppression,  checking  slavery’s 
pow’r. 

With  glory  rob’d,  with  honour’s  wounds  he 
died  ; 

In  vict’ry’s  arms  the  hero  sunk  to  rest : 
Thus,  with  his  last  and  falt’ring  voice,  he 
cried. 

If  England’s  satisfied,  in  death  I’m  blest. 

JOHN  DRINKWATER. 
Westminster,  13th  March,  1809. 

■-1 
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ADMIR AI.TY-OFFICE,  FEB.  4,  1809. 

Copy  of  a Letter  from  Rear-admiral  the  Hon. 
Sir  A.  Cochrane,  K.B.  Commander-in-chief 
of  his  Majesty’s  Ships  and  Vessels  at  the 
Leeward  Islands,  to  the  Hon.  IE.  W.  Pole, 
dated  on  hoard  the  Neptune,  at  Barbadoes, 
19 th  December,  1808. 

sin. 

T ENCLOSE,  for  the  information  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  the  copy 
of  a letter  which  I have  received  from  Cap- 
tain Collier,  of  his  majesty’s  ship  Circe,  the 
senior  officer  of  the  blockading  squadron  sta- 
tioned from  the  Diamond  to  the  Pearl  Rocks, 
Martinique,  giving  an  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  French  corvette  la  Cygne,  which 
had  sailed  from  Cherbourg  on  the  11th  No- 
vember, with  the  Papillon,  another  corvette. 


and  la  Venus,  la  Junon,  and  l'Ampliitrite 
frigates.  In  performing  this  service,  I am 
sorry  to  send  the  enclosed  report  of  the  loss 
which  has  been  sustained  by  the  vessels  en- 
gaged, owing  to  the  corvette  having  been 
supported  by  the  batteries,  field-pieces,  and 
musketry  I rom  the  shore,  in  her  attempt  to 
reach  St.  Pierre’s;  but  the  object  is  fully 
accomplished,  as  she  is  bilged  in  such  a 
situation  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  recover 
the  vessel,  or  the  flour  with  which  she  is 
loaded.  One  of  the  schooners  in  company 
with  her  was  burnt,  and  the  other  drove  on 
shore  and  destroyed ; each  of  them  also 
having  been  loaded  with  flour  and  provisions. 
Captain  Collier  deserves  great  praise  for  his 
perseverance  in  overcoming  the  obstacles 
which  the  enemy  presented  by  the  numerous 
batteries  which  lined  the  shore  in  that  part  of 
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the  coast ; and  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  Captain  Brenton  of  the  Amartinlhe,  as 
well  as  of  the  gallantry  and  good  conduct  of 
Lieutenant  Wright,  and  a party  of  the  Royal 
York  rangers,  who  were  serving  as  marines. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

. Ai.ex.  Cochrane. 

II.  M.  S.  Circe,  off  St.  Pierre’s, 
sir,  Martinique,  Dec.  14. 

A‘On  Monday,  at  eleven  A.M.  his  majesty's 
brig  Morne  Forlunee  informed  me,  by  signal, 
that  an  enemy’s  brig  and  two  schooners  were 
f t anchor  otf  the  Pearl.  I immediately  re- 
called the  look-out  vessels  named  as  per 
margin,*  and  made  all  sail  towards  the  enemy. 
On  our  nearing  St.  Pierre’s,  I perceived  a 
large  schooner  towing  along  shore,  under 
cover  of  a number  of  troops.  The  schooner 
finding  it  impossible  to  get  between  St. 
Pierre’s  and  the  Circe,  the  Stork  closing  fast, 
they  run  her  on  shore  under  a battery  of  four 
guns,  flanked  by  two  smaller  ones,  aud  the 
beach  lined  with  troops.  The  signal  was  then 
made  to  close  with  the  enemy,  and  engage  in 
succession,  the  Circe  leading,  followed  by  the 
Stork  and  Morne  Fortu nee ; being  within  pis- 
tol-shot, the  sniall  batteries  were  soon  si- 
lenced, and  the  troops  driven  from  the  beach. 
Seeing  the  brig  and  schooner  unloading,  I 
directed  the  Morne  Fortunee  to  watch  the 
schooner  in  shore,  and  to  give  similar  orders 
to  the  Epervier  on  her  coming  up.  We  then 
made  sail  towards  the  brig  and  the  other 
schooner,  which  were  lying  well  to  windward 
close  to  the  beach,  under  cover  of  four  batte- 
ries and  an  immense  number  of  troops  and 
field-pieces,  which  they  had  brought  down 
on  theheacn  to  protect  her.  Having  placed 
llie  barge  and  two  cutters  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Crook,  Mr.  Collman,. 
purser,  Mr.  Smith,  master,  and  Mr.  Thomas, 
carpenter,  who  handsomely  volunteered  with 
sixty-eight  men  to  bring  the  brig  out,  I then 
made  sail  with  the  Stork  and  Express  to- 
wards her,  and  directed  the  boats  to  lay  off 
until  the  brig’s  fire  slackened.  It  getting 
late,  the  vessels  lying  close  in  with  the  rocks, 
and  having  no  pilot  on  board,  I stood  in,  and 
was  handsomely  seconded  by  Captain  Le 
Geyt,  of  the  Stork.  The  ships  did  not  com- 
mence action  until  our  men  were  wounded 
from  the  beach  with  musketry.  We  then 
bore  up  under  a heavy  fire  of  great  guns  and 
small  arms.  Having  passed  the  batteries  and 
brig,  the  Circe’s  boats  not  waiting  for  the 
Stork’s  to  come  up,  boarded  in  the  most 
gallant  manner;  and  it  is  with  extreme  con- 
cern 1 have  to  add,  that  their  gallantry  did 
not  meet  with  its  reward  ; they  were  beat 
back  with  dreadful  slaughter;  one  boat 
taken  and  one  sunk,  the  other  entirely  dis- 
abled. Our  loss  in  the  boats  are  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  fifty-six  By  this 
time  it  was  dark ; X stood  off  until  day- 
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light,  determining  to  persevere  and  destroy 
the  brig  if  possible.  In  ‘the  evening  I was 
joined  by  the  Amaranthe,  who  watched  the 
brig  during  the  night. 

Ar  eight  A.M.  we  perceived  she  had 
weighed  ; Captain  Brenton,  in  the  most 
handsome  manner,  volunteering  to  bring  her 
out,  she  was  then  towing  and  sweeping  close 
in  shore  towards  St.  Pierre’s  ; the  boats  of  the 
Circe  and  Stork,  and  men  from  the  Express, 
were  sent  to  tow  the  Amaranthe  up,  who  was 
at  this  time  sweeping  and  using  every  exer- 
tion to  close  with  the  enemy.  At  ten,  the 
French  brig  grounded  near  several  batteries, 
to  the  northward  of  St.  Pierre’s ; the  Ama- 
ranthe tacked  and  worked  in  under  a heavy 
fire  from  the  batteries  and  brig,  from  which 
she  suffered  considerably,  having  one  killed 
and  five  wounded,  followed  by  the  Circe,  the 
rest  of  the  squadron  engaging  the  batteries 
to  leeward.  From  the  Amaranthe’s  well- 
directed  fire,  she  soon  obliged  them  to  quit 
the  brig,  lieutenant  Hay,  of  the  Amaranthe, 
on  this  service  distinguished  himself  very 
much,  and  speaks  of  the  gallantry  of  Messrs. 
Brooke  and  Rigmaiden,  of  the  same  sloop, 
in  very  handsome  terms,  who,  with  the  boats 
of  the  Circe,  Amaranthe;  and  Stork,  hoarded 
her  under  a heavy  fire  from  the  batteries  and 
troops  on  shore.  Lieutenant  Hay,  finding 
her  bilged  and  impossible  to  get  her  off, 
effectually  destroyed  her  in  the  evening. 
Captain  Brenton  again  volunteered  to  destroy 
the  schooner  then  on  shore.  I ordered 
Lieutenant  George  Robinson,  second  of  the 
Amaranthe,  but  acting  first  of  the  Circe,  with 
my  order,  on  this  occasion,  to  follow  the 
directions  of  Captain  Brenton.  At  time  o-’clook 
I had  the  pleasure  to  see  her  on  fire,  and 
burnt  to  the  water’s  edge.  I am  sorry  to  add. 
that,  on  this  service,  Sir.  .Tones,  master  of  the 
Amaranthe,  was  wounded  ; and  one  seaman 
killed,  and  three  wounded,  belonging  fo  the 
Express. 

The  captains,  officers,  and  crews  of  the 
squadron  you  did  me  the  honour  to  place 
under  my  command,  behaved  with  that  cool- 
ness and  intrepidity  inherent  in  British  sea- 
men, particularly  tite  Amaranthe,  whose  gal- 
lant conduct  was  noticed  by  the  whofesquu- 
dron.  From  the  troops  of  the  Royal  York 
Rangers,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Wright,  doing  duty  as  mafincs,  I received 
every  assistance.  Lieutenant  Crook,  who 
commanded  the  boats,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
is  severely  wounded  in  four  places ; the  loss 
of  this  gallant  young  man’s  services  are 
severely  toft  on  board  the  Circe.  I am  like- 
wise sorry  io  add,  that  Mr.  Coleman,  purser, 
is  among  ,the  number  that  is  dangerously 
wounded  ; his  conduct  on  this  and  other 
occasions  deserves  my  warmest  approbation. 
On  boarding,  we  discovered  the  brig  de- 
stroyed was  la  Cygner  of  18  guns  aud  140 
men,  with  flour,  guns,  aud  cartridge-paper, 
for  the  reliefof  Martinique.  The  two  sphooners 
had  like-wise  flour,  and  were  armed;  I have 
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not  yet  learnt  their  force  or  names ; l am 
happy  to  say,  that  the  one  left  off  the  Pearl 
is  on  shore  bilged.  In  the  performance  of 
this  service,  onr  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
I am  sorry  to  say,  has  been  very  great ; 
but  I have  the  consolation  to  think,  that  it 
was  in  the  execution  of  an  indispensable 
duty;  and  the  grand  object  >if  cutting  off 
the  supplies  of  the  enemy,  will,  I trust,  justify 
the  means  which  I have  adopted,  if  not  a 
small  consolation  to  the  relatives  of  those 
who  fell. 

I have  the  honour  to  he,  &c. 

(Signed)  F.  A.  Colher. 
A List  of  Killed  and  Wounded  on  board  the 
Squadron  under  the  command  of  Francis  A. 
Collier,  Fsq.  in  Action  with  Che  Enemy  off 
Martinique,  the  12 th  and  ISth  December, 
1808. — Circe,  9 killed,  21  wounded,  26  mis- 
ting— 56;  Amaranthe,  1 killed,  6 wound- 
ed— 7;  Stork,  1 killed,  1 wounded — 2; 
Express,  1 killed,  3 wounded — -1 ; Epervier, 
none  killed  or  wounded;  Morne  Forlunee, 
ditto. — Total,  12  killed,  31  wounded,  26 
missing — 69. 

[The  Gazette  likewise  gives  an  account  of 
tke  capture  of  the  French  brig  Revanche, 
of  6 guns  and  44  men,  with  provisions,  from 
Bourdeaux  to  Guadaloupe,  by  the  Bellette 
sloop,  Captain  Sanders;  of  the  Admiral  Vil- 
laret,  of  8 guns  and  32  men,  by  the  Goree, 
Captain  Spear;  and  of  the  Pommercoil,  of 
14  guns  and  60  men,  by  the  Shannon,  Cap- 
laia  Brooke.] 

FEBRUARY  11. 

Copy  of  a Letter  addressed  by  Lord  George 
Stuart,  Captain  of  hit  Majesty's  Ship  l’  Aim- 
able,  to  the  Senior  Officer  of  his  Majesty’s 
Ships  and  Vessels  off  the  Texel,  dated  the 
7th  Instant,  and  transmitted  to  the  Hon. 
IV.  IK.  Pole,  by  Bear-admiral  Sir  Edmund 
Nagle. 

SIR, 

I beg  leave  to  acquaint  you,  on  the  2d 
instant,  while  standing  to  the  southward  to 
regain  ray  station,  his  majesty’s  ship  under 
roy  command  being  driven  by  the  late  tem- 
pestuous weather  from  off  the  Texel  on  the 
Wellbank,  I perceived,  at  eleven  A.M.  a 
strange  sail  on  the  weather  quarter,  standing 
to  the  northward  and  eastward;  concluding 
from  that  she  was  an  enemy,  T immediately 
wore  round  and  made  all  sail,  and,  after 
a chase  of  twenty-eight  hours,  at  four  P.M. 
on  the  3d  instant  (Aberdeen  bearing  north-75 
deg.  \V.  distance  36  leagues),  came  along- 
side of  her,  andhaving  exchanged  broadsides, 


continued  a running  fight,  and  in  a few  mi- 
nutes she  struck.  She  proved  to  be  I’lris, 
French  national  2t-gun  ship,  commanded  by 
Monsieur  Miquet,  capitaiue  dc  frigate,  bet 
capable  of  carrying  32  guns,  had  only  24 
when  taken,  22  24-pounder  carrunadcs  and 
two  long  twelves,  a complement  of  140  men. 
She  is  only  ten  months  old,  copper-fastened, 
and,  I think,  in  every  respect  qualified  for 
his  majesty’s  service.  She  sailed  from  Dun- 
kirk on  the  29lh  ultimo,  boundto  Martinique, 
with  640  casks  of  flour  on  board,  besides  be- 
ing victualled  and  stored  with  every  species 
to  four  months.  I am  happy  to  say,  only  two 
men  were  slightly  wounded.  The  enemy  lost 
two  killed  and  eight  wounded.  I am  con- 
cerned to  add,  we  suffered  materially  in  our 
masts  and  rigging;  the  mainmast  shot  in  the 
head,  mainyard  shot  away  in  the  slings,  the 
inizenmast-hcad  and  mizen-lop-mast  shot 
away,  also  the  trysail  mast  and  the  rigging 
and  sails  greatly  cut  up. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  G.  Stuart. 

List  of  Wounded . — Anthony  Nelson,  sea- 
man ; James  Magra,  marine. 

TUESDAY,  FEE.  14. 

[This  Gazette  contains  a letter  from  Cap- 
tain Schomberg,  of  the  Loire,  dated  at  sea, 
the  6th  instant,  stating  the  capture  of  l’Hebe 
French  national  ship  of  war,  frigate  built, 
mounting  18  twenty-four  pounder  carronades 
and  two  long  twelves,  with  160  men,  after 
an  action  of  about  twenty  minutes.  The  Hebe 
is  of  450  tons,  was  boundto  St.  Domingo  with 
600  barrels  offlour,  hail  captured  three  ves- 
sels, and  was  commanded  by  Mons.  le  Bre- 
tonneniere.— Also  another  from  Captain  Ma- 
ting, of  the  Undaunted,  announcing  the  cap- 
ture of  the  San  Joseph  copjjer-bottouied  pri- 
vateer, pierced  for  18,  but  mounting  only  14 
guns,  with  96  men.] 

i TUESDAY,  FEB.  21. 

[This  Gazette  contains  a copy  of  a letter 
from  Captain  Newcombe,  of  the  Beagle  sloop, 
announcing  the  capture  of  la  Fortune  French 
privateer,  of  14  guns  and  58  men, commanded 
by  Captain  Tucker.  The  prize  was  from 
Calais,  made  no  capture,  and  had  one  man 
dangerously  wounded  ] 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  4. 

[This  Gazette  contains  the  copy  of  a letter 
from  Captain  Worth,  of  his  majesty’s  sloop 
Helena,  relating  the  capture  of  J’Auguste,  of 
St.  Malocs,  armed  with  two  carriage  guns, 
large  swivels,  and  24  men.] 
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VT7E  have  the  painful  task  to  announce 
the  important  intelligence  of  a Kevo- 
tUTiox  is  StVEDk.v;  in  the  progress  of 


which  the  King  lias  been  made  prisoner; 
Counts  Uolas  and  Fersen,  and  01  hers  of  Ins 
advisers,  have  been  put  under  arrest ; and 
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his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Sttdermania,  former- 
ly regent,  assumed  the  reigns  of  government. 
Two  proclamations  announce  the  designs  of 
the  friends  of  the  revolution  : The  one,  dated 
from  the  palace,  at  Stockholm,  March  13, 
and  subscribed  by  the  duke,  declares,  “ that 
under  existing  circumstances,  his  majesty 
is  XHCAiMRLE  or  acting,  or  of  conducting 
the  important  affairs  of  the  nation:  We 
therefore  (being  the  nearest  and  only  branch 
of  the  family,  of  age)  are  induced  for  the 
time  being,  as  administrators  of  the  kingdom, 
to  lake  the  reins  of  government  into  our 
hands ; which,  with  the  help  of  the  Almigh- 
ty, we  will  conduct  so  that  the  nation 

MAY  REGAIN  PEACE,  BOTH  AT  HOME  AND 

abroad,  and  that  trade  and  commerce  may 
revive  from  their  languishing  state.” — The 
other,  signed  by  the  commander  of  the  troops 
in  Yermeland,  concurs  in  this  last  particular, 
details  the  grievances  under  the  former  ad- 
ministration, and  indicates  the  disposition  of 
the  writer  to  conciliate  the  courts  of  Pelers- 
},Urgh  and  Copenhagen  in  the  following  ex- 
pressions •— •“  The  rulers  of  Russia  and  Den- 
mark, incessantly  engaged  in  pursuits  tending 
to  promote  live  prosperity  of  their  people, 
will  not  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquility  of 
a qation  which  merely  desires  to  live  or  die 
independent.’’ 

We  learn  by  a letter  from  Gottcnbnrgh  of 
the  loth  instant,  that  overtures  for  peace  had 
been  immediately  made  to  the  cabinets  of 
Pctcrsburgli  and  Paris ! 

On  the  5lh  of  January,  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  Great  Britain  and  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  by  the  British  minister  (Mr. 
Adair)  and  Ilakka'Effendi;  inconsequence 
of  which,  all  the  ports  in  the  Turkish  Empire 
were  opened  to  British  Commerce. 

By  the  Dutch  and  French  papers,  we 
learn,  that  Saragossa  surrendered  on  the  2lst 
of  February.  • 

The  brave  garrison  had  vigorously  and 
successfully  repulsed  the  several  previous 
attacks  of’ the  enemy  on  that  place. — The 
gallant  Pulafox,  in  answer  to  a summons  of 


the  French  General  Moncey,  declared  he 
would  hear  of  no  alternative  between  death 
and  triumph  ; between  the  disgrace  and  re- 
pulse of  the  enemy,  or  such  a resistance  as 
wonld  render  the  fall  of  Saragossa,  if  it  roust 
fall,  the  wonder  and  envy  of  future  ages. — 
Such  has  been  it)  fall ! 

Private  advices  state,  that  Bonaparte’s 
precipitate  relum.from  Spain,  was  occasioned 
by  despatches  which  he  had  received  from 
Petersburgh,  informing  him  that  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria  had  made  known  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  his  hostile  determination 
against  France,  in  consequence  of  Buona- 
parte’s conduct  towards  Spain,  and  solicited 
his  co-operation  in  the  common  cause* 1  of  all 
legitimate  monarchy.  It  is  added,  that  fur- 
ther information  on  this  subject  has  been 
obtained  by  the  means  of  an  intercepted 
letter  from  the  Queen  of  Prussia  to  her  fa- 
ther, the  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelirz, 
in  which  she  expresses  a hope  that  her  hus- 
band would  shortly  be  restored  to  his  former 
rank  in  Europe. 

There  seems  every  probability  of  an  im- 
mediate war  between  Austria  and  France. 

Eight  tpwns  in  Holland,  have  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  late  inundations,  and 
. most  of  the  inhabitants  lost  their  lives.  More 
than  fourteen  large,  villages,  besides  some 
hundreds  of  men,  women,  children,  and  cat* 
tie,  were  carried  away  by  the  devouring  ele- 
ment. The  ruin  of  several  of  the  dykes  is 
added  to  the  accounts.  Louis  Buonopartc, 
with  some  of  his  Dutch  officers,  attended  in 
person:  the  King,  it  is  stated,  standing  up 
to  his  middle  in  water,  assisted  in  throwing 
large  stones,  several  hundreds  of  mattrasses, 
beds,  &c.  into  a breach  made  by  the  sea, 
near  Gorincliem,  and  which,  after  several 
hours  hard  labour  the  inhabitants  succeeded 
in  stopping,  and  thus  saved  their  town.  -Many 
wooden  houses  in  the  villages  being  loosened 
from  their  foundations,  were  seen  driving 
upon  the  surface  of  the.  water  into  the  sea, 
uud  the  people  in  them  frequently  crying  for 
assistance  without  any  possibility  of  relief. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


rPHE  investigation  and  discussions  upon  the 
conduct  ot  the  Duke  of  York  in  hisofficial 
capacity,  which  have  occupied  so  many 
anxious  days  and  niehts,  arc  at  last  drawn 
to  a conclusion.  His  Royal  Highness  is  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
acquitted  of  personal  corruption, or  per- 
sonal participation  in  the  inal-practiees 
or  infamous  conduct  of  Mrs.  Clarke;  and 
after  a clear,  unqualified,  unconditional  ac- 
(jruiiTAL  by  the  House  of  Commons,  be  seized 
the  first  moment  to  tender  ms  resignation 
as  commander  in  chief;  an  offiee which, 


by  the  acknowledgment  of  all  parties,  he  has 
ably,  faithfully,  and  diligently  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  during  fourteen 
years  : in  so  doing,  his  royal  highness  has 
shewn,  it  vs  not  for  his  office,  but  for  his 
honour,*  that  he  contended.  He  has  seized 


* On  the  23d  of  February,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ad- 
dressd’d  the  House  in  the  following  terms : 
“ I have  to  acquaint  the  House,  that  since 

I came  hither,  I have  received  a letter  lrom 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  yf.  Yytk,  the 
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the  very  first  moment  winch,  consistently  wi'h 
his  honour,  he.  could  seize,  to  yield  to  the 
opinion  of  so  many  of  his  countrymen  ; and 
not  taking  upon  himself  to  decide  whether 
the  wish  for  his  retirement  was  'as  just  as 
it  was  general,  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to 
know  that  it  prevailed  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, to  fix  his  determination  of  acceding  to 
it.  No  man  has  a right  to  contend  against 
the  public  opinion  for  an  office  ; for  his 
norroi/n,  every  man  is  bound  to  contend, 
against  every  attack  upon  it,  against  the 
whole  public — if  it  be  necessary,  against  the 
world  ! — The  honour  of  the  Duke  of  York 
is  justified  ; his  office  he  has  returned  to  his 
sovereign,  who  entrusted  him  with  it.* The 


contents  of  which  relate  to  the  inquiry  now 
pending  before  the  committee  of  tiie  whole 
Ilouse.  With  the  permission  of  the  House, 

I will  read  the  letter.” 

The  Speaker  then  rGad  the  letter,,  which 
was  as  follows: 

“ Horse  Guards,  Feb.  23,  1809. — Sir,  I 
have  waited  with  the  greatest  anxiety  until 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  Ilouse  of 
Commons  to  inquire  into  my  conduct,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  majesty’s  army,  hud 
closed  its  examinations;  and  I now  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  deemed  improper  to  address 
this  letter,  through  you,  to  the  House  of 
Commons. — I observe  with  the  deepest  con- 
cern, that  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  my 
name  has  been  coupled  with  transactions  the 
most  criminal  and  disgraceful;  and  I must 
ever  regret  and  lament,  that  a connection 
should  ever  have  existed,  which  has  thus  ex- 
posed niy  character  and  honour  to  public  ani- 
madversion.—-With  respect  to  my  alledgcd 
offences,  connected  with  the  discharge  of  my 
official  duties,  I do,  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, upon  my  honour,  as  a prince,  distinctly 
assert  my  innocence ; not  only  by  denying 
all  corrupt  participation  in  any  of  the  infa- 
mous transactions  which  have  appeared  in 
evidence  at  the  bar  of  the  House  ot  Commons, 
or  any  connivance  at  their  existence,  hut 
also  the  slightest  knowledge  or  suspicion  that 
they  existed  at  all,  My  consciousness  of  in- 
nocence leads  me  confidently  to  hope,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  will  not,  upon  such 
evidence  as  they  have  heard,  adopt  any  pro- 
ceeding prejudicial  to  my  honour  and  cha- 
racter ; but  if,  on  such  testimony  as  has  been 
adduced  against  me,  the  House  o)  Commons 
can  think  rtiy  innocence  questionable,  1 claim 
of  their  justice,  that  I shall  not  be  condemned 
without  trial,  or  be  deprived  , of  the  benefit 
and  protection  which  is  afforded  to  every 
British  subject,  by  those  sanctions  under 
which  alone  evidence  is  received  in  the  or- 
dinary administration  of  the  law. 

“ I am.  Sir,  your's, 

“ FREDERir’fo.” 

“ To  the  Speaker  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons." 

* In  the  letter,  in  which  his  resignation 
was  tendered,  his  royal  highness  stated,  that 


errors  of  his  royal  highness,  in  forming  a tem- 
porary connexion  with  so  infamous  a woman 
as  Mrs.  Clarke,  Hre  deeply  to  be  lamented  ; 
hut  the  liberal  character  of  Britons  will  dis- 
pose them  to  consider  the  anxiety  and  humi- 
liation which  he  has  suffered  ; nor  will  they  be 
insensible  of  the  reformation  which  this  severe 
lesson  will  necessarily  produce  in  his  conduct. 
The  investigation  will  be  productive  of  great 
national  good  ; and  we  conceive  that  Colonel 
Wardle  is  deserving  the  thanks  of  the  coun- 
try, for  his  manly  and  independent  conduct  ; 
in  having  boldly  dared,  single-handed,  to  at- 
tack the  hydra  of  corruption,  and  to  assail 
her  even  in  her  very  den  : yet,  highly  as  we 
appreciate  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Wardle, 
we  regret  that  a character  so  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  patriotic  excellence  should  fora 
moment  have  suffered  the  least  shade  upon 
its  veracity  ;— our  idea  of  strict  impartiality 
pbliges  us  to  remark,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  investigation,  there  did  appear  a 
most  suspiciouscommunicatioiiand  connexion 
existing  between  Colonel  Wardle  and  Mrs. 
Clarke — the  latter  is  proved  to  have  slated, 
as  if  upon  her  oath,  that  the  day  before,  ske 
never  suw  Colonel  Wardle  ; in  which  assertion 
Colonel  Warile  joined  ; although  they  were 


“ The  House  of  Commons  having,  after  a 
most  attentive  and  laborious  investigation  of 
the  merits  of  certain  allegations  preferred 
against  him,  passed  a resolution  of  his  inno- 
cence, he  might  now  approach  Ins  majesty, 
and  might  venture  to  tender  to  him  lus  re- 
signation of  the  chief  command  of  his  majes- 
ty’s army;  as  lie  could  no  longer  be  sus- 
pected of  acting  from  any  apprehension  of 
the  result,  nor  he  accused  of  having  shrunk 
from  the  extent  of  an  inquiry  which,  painful 
as  it  bad  been,  he  trusted  he  should  appear, 
even  to  those  who  had  been  disposed  to  con- 
demn his  conduct,  to  have  met  with  the  pa- 
tience and  firmness  which  could  arise  only 
from  a conscious  feeling  of  innocence.  The 
motive  which  influenced  him  arose  from  the 
truest SCTise  of  duty,  and  the  warmest  attach- 
ment to  his  majesty,  from  which  be  had  never 
departed,  and  which  his  majesty  had,  if  pos- 
sible, confirmed,  by  the  affectionate  and  pa- 
ternal solicitude  which  lie  had  shewn  for  liis 
son’s  honour  and  welfare  upon  the  present 
distressing  occasion.  To  his  majesty,  as  a 
most  kind  and  indulgent  father,  as  a most 
gracious  soveieign,  he  owed  every  thing ( 
and  the  feeling  of  this  alone  would  have 
prompted  him  to  forego  all  considerations  of 
personal  interest  in  the  determination  which 
he  Had  taken.  It  would  not  become  him  to 
say,  that  he  should  not  quit  with  sincere  re- 
gret a situation  in  which  his  majesty’s  con- 
fidence and  partiality  had  placed  linn,  and 
the  duties  of  which  it  had  been  his  anxious 
study  and  his  pride,  during  14  yeais,  to  dis- 
charge with  integrity  and  fidelity.  Whether 
lie  might  be  allowed  to  add  with  advantage 
to  his  majesty’s  service,  his  majesty  was  best 
able  to  decide.”  •’ *  1 • 
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both  convicted  of  having  seen  each  other 

THREE  DIFFERENT  TIMES  ON  THAT  DAY, 

besides  going  in  a carriage  together ! ! We  do 
jjiMieve  it  very  possible  that  the  gallant  colo- 
nel, or  even  the  starcl test  puritan  of  the  age, 
might/orget  himself  in  the  company  of  Mrs. 
Clarke  ; but  we  scarcely  believe  it  possible 
for  any  man  to  have  been  three  times  in  the 
company  of  this  woman  on  one  day,  and  to- 
tally forget  it  the  next : we  could  have 
wished  the  lion,  gentleman  had  not  so  com- 
mitted himself;  for  during  the  whole  in- 
vestigation, he  has  in  every  other  instance 
proved  himself  an  able,  independent,  and 
upright  member  of  the  House.  This  momen- 
tous business  may  now,  as  far  as  parliamentary 
procedure  is  concerned,  be  considered  as 
settled.  The  triumph  of  publicity  is  on  this 
occasion  complete.  The  utility,  the  unspeak- 
able importance,  of  a free  press,  was  never, 
than  on  this  occasion,  more  illustriously  dis- 
played. It  has  trodcjen  down  all  obstacles, 
all  resistance,  all  artifice,  and  all  power  ; 
and  given  the  patriotic  voice  of  the  nation 
its  salutary  and  paramount  influence  ! 

[For  prevarication  on  the  above  inquiry. 
General  Clavering  and  Captain  Sandon  were, 
on  the  Speaker’s  warrant,  committed  to  New- 
gate.] 

Feb.  28.  A duel  betweeii  Lord  Viscount 
Falkland  and  Mr.  Powell,  of  Devonshire- 
place,  was  fought  at  Goldar’s-greeu,  near 
North-end,  Hampstead.  After  the  parties 
had  taken  tlieir  distance, ' his  lordship  re- 
ceived Blr.  Powell’s  lire  ; and,  being  dan- 
gerously wounded,  was  brought  to  town  in  a 
chaise,  to  Mr.  Powell’s  house,  in  Devon- 
}hire-place,  where  lie  died  in  two  days  after. 


An  inquest  was  held  next  day,  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
son; when  the  Jury  returned  a verdict  of— 
Wilful  murder  against  some  person  or  persons 
unknown,  It  appeared,  that  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  life  Lord  Falkland  never  disclosed 
any-. particulars  either  to  his  lady  or  his  at- 
tendants. 

Mar.  1.  Ilis  Excellency  Don  Pedro  de 
Cevallps,  Ambassador  extraordinary  from  the 
Supreme  Junta  of  Spain,  acting  in  the  name 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  had  an  audience  of 
his  Majesty,  delivered  his  credentials,  and 
xyas  most  graciously  received, 

3.  An  alarming  fire  broke  out,  between  11 
and  12  at  night,  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
ChrislChurcIi  great  quadrangle ; which  raged 
with  such  violence,  that  in  a very  short  time 
the  whole  of  the  library  (including  some  valu- 
able Oriental  manuscripts)  and  effects  of  Dr. 
White,  were  entirely  consumed,  with  the 
apartments  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smelt,  Messrs. 
Brown,  Meyler,  Keogh,  James,  Roe,:  those 
of  laird  Apsley,  Messrs.  Finch  and  Buxtpn. 
are  partially  burnt. — The  less  is  estimated  at 
12,0001. 

Mary  Bateman,  a serceress,  for  the  wilful 
murder  of  Rebecca  Perige,  wife  of  W.  Perigo 
of  Bramley,  near  Leeds,  was  tried  at  York 
assizes;  and  the  Jury,  without  retiring,  found 
the  prisoner  guilty. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Curwen, 
have  been  elected  vice-presidents  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &e. 

The  price  of  paper  has  experienced  an- 
other heavy  advance  ; making  a rise  of  about 
80  per  cent,  within  the  last  two  years. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  every  theatre 
in  the  united  kingdom  should  give  a benefit, 
in  aid  of  rebuilding  Drury-lane  Theatre. 
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AT  his  lordship’s  house  inGrosvenor-square, 
the  Viscountess  Grimston,  of  a son  and 

heir. The  lady  ofSirE.  Carrington,  of 

a son. — — — At  Blackheath,  the  lady  of  Cap- 

lain  T.  Larkins,  of  a daughter. At  his 

seat.  Mount  Prospect,  in  the  county  of  Li- 
merick, the  lady  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 

Chief  Baron,  of  a son. The  lady  of  Sir 

H.  C.  Montgomery,  Bart,  of  a son. In 

Cork-street,  Burlington-gaiderts,  the  lady 

Augusta  Leith,  of  a sou The  wife  of 

Thomas  Cadell,  Esq.  of  Tipper  Charlotte- 


street,  Fitzroy-square,  of  a daughter.—. 
The  wife  of  James  Watson,  labourer,  at 
lvijk-niurtliill,  parish  of  Lismahagow,  Scot- 
land, of  three  children,  one  boy  and  two  girls, 
who,  with  the  mother,  are  all  m a good  way. 

A cottager’s  wife,  in  the  parish  of 

Earn  we  II,  county  of  Forfar,  of  three  children, 
two  boys  and  a girl,  who,  with  the  mother, 
arc  all  well  and  thriving. At  St.  An- 

drew’s, the  Viscountess  Glentworth,  of  a sou 
and  heir. 
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T Heek field,  Hants,  the  Hon.  Sir  Arthur 
Paget,  K.B.  to  Lady  Augusta  Fane, 
seconu  daughter  of  the  Earl  oi  Westmore- 
land, and  into  wife  of'Lord  Boringdon,  troin 
whom  she  was  divorced  by  an  act  passed  on 

tire  preceding  Tuesday. T.  Cnsiancc, 

Jisq.  eldest  son  of  J.GusUnce, Esq-  Ot  \\  estoa- 


honse,  Norfolk,  to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  the 

late  M. Bower, Esq. = — The  lie  v. Mr. Bald- 

wyu,  -of  Corpus  Clinsti  college,  Cambridge, 
to  Miss  A.  Riggs,  daughter  of  Henry  Rtggs, 

Esq.  of  Eastbourne  Collage,  Sussex.— Sir 

Edward  Synge,  Bart,  to  Miss  Welch,  niece, 
of  NoaliHill  Neale, Esq.  ol Gloucester. 
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At  Hridfltwirfh,  Salop,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Jlot- 
bnid,  of  Ne><  College,  to  Miss  Murray,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  .Air.  Murray,  of  Fleet-street, 

London. At  Hurley,  Berkshire,  George 

Keylock  Jlnsdcn,  of  Pembroke-ball,  Cam- 
h*Mtge,  15.  A.  to- Anne,  only  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Townsend,  rector  of  Asstrop, 

Ifneolnshire. Air.  G.  Ledger,  of  Lom- 

fcord-sfreet,  to  Charlotte  Alary,  daughter  of 

WdliamWarren.Ksq.Knightsbridge. B. 

Duncan,  Esq.  of  Panton-sqnare,  to  Miss 
Jasve  Gordon,  eldest  daughter  of  David  Gor- 
don, Esq.  of  Willow-walk,  Kentish-town. 
— — — C.Christic.Esq.  ofGunnersbury  lodge, 
to  M iss  Dickinson,  daughter  of  J.  Dickinson, 

Esq.  Winchester-row. Mr.  T.  Johnston, 

■d  Dr itry-lane Theatre,  to  Miss  M.  Palmer,  of 
Tavistock  street. At  Headington,  Ox- 

fordshire, the  Rev.  W.  Perry,  to  Harriet, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rich.  Finch,  Esq.  of  that 

pfoce, J.  Price,  Esq.  of  Mona-lodge, 

to  Miss  Lloyd,  of  Llwydiarth,both  in  Angle- 

f;  a. G.  Wills,  Esq.  of  Newgate- street, 

to  Miss  Sophia  Griflin,  daughter  of  Robert 

Griflin, Esq  ofGolden  square. — : AtLittle- 

f»j*rne,  Kent,  Mr,  Franklin,  aped  88,  to  Miss 

Alary  Dew  el,  aged  17. J.  Dalton,  jun. 

Esq.  of Thiimhain-hall,  Lancashire,  to  Alary 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  Jale  George  Cary, 

Eeq.  of  Fer-ahbcy,  Devonshire.- At 

Ormesbv  S'.  Alichael,  the  Rev.  George  Lucas, 
rector  of  Catfield,  to  Mrs.  Montague,  relict 

of  the  hue  G.  Alontagne,  Esq. The  Rev. 

George  Watkin  Marsh,  rector  of  IlopeBowd- 
5f»,  to  Sarah  Cheney,  daughter  of  the  late 

Chrn.  I fart , M . D.  ofShrewsbury. Capf. 

Pefer  barker,  of  the  toysrl  navy,  commander 
of  his  majesty's  frigate  Melpomene,  grandson 
of  Sit  Peter  Parker,  Bart.  admiral  ef  ilie 
fleet,  to  MissMariannc  Dallas, second  dangli- 

rer  of  Sir  George  Dallas,  Bart. . AtWrex- 

Lim,  the  Rev.  T.  Roberts,  one  of  the  canons 
of  the  cathedral  of  Bangor,  to  Miss  Owen, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Owen, 

rector  ofElantw  rog, Denbighshire. , — The 

Rev.  Dr.  Werninck,  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Wvnn, 
d'anghter-in-law  of  the  late  Lord  New- 

hovough. At  lleylesbtiry, the  Hon.  IV. 

Elliot,  to  AJiss  A'Courr,  daughter  of  Sir 
W.  P.  H.  A “Court,  Bart,  of  Hey  tesbury- 

kowsc, Wiltshire.- Capt.  John  Clitherow, 

fit  the  guards,  to  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of 
General  Burton,  of  Upper  Brook-street, 
Cirosvenor-square,  and  Hull  Bank,  York- 
shire..  Capt.  Clias.  Baynes,  of  the  royai 

artillery,  to  Barbara,  daughter  of  the  late 


Robert  Dyneley,  Esq. of  Bloemsbury-sqnare. 

AtAstbury.inChvshire,  JohnAntrobus, 

Esq.  of  Cheain,  Surrey,  to  Airs.  J.  Bence. 

The  Rev.  J.  Wailer,  rector  of  Sulham- 

stead,  and  master  of  Appleby  school,  to  Miss 

Wade,  of  Appleby. At  Aylesbury,  '1'. 

Tindsl,  Esq.  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Acton 
Chaplirr,  E*q.  clerk  of  the"  peace  for  the 

county  of  Buckingham. — ; II.  Willmott, 

Esq.  of  Shoreham,  in  Kent,  to  Georgian* 
Henrietta  Gregory,  second  daughter  of  John 

Gregory,  Esq.  Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea. 

Brigadier-general  Alontresor,  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Early  Sondes,  of  Rockinghara-castle. 

At  the  cathedral  church  of  Cashel, 

Lord  Viscount  Bernard,  son  to  the  Earl  of 
Bandon,  and  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Cork, 
to  Miss  Brodwick,  daughter  to  his  Grace  the 

Archbishop  of  Cashel. The  Hon.  and 

Rev.  Edw.  Grey,  rector  of  Peasroore,  Wilts, 
brother  to  Earl  Grey,  to  Miss  C.  Crofts, 
daughter  of  J.  Crofts,  Esq.  of  Greenbara, 

near  Newbury. William  Hayley,  Esq. 

of  Felpliam,  Sussex,  to  Alary,  daughter  of 

John  Wellford,  Esq.  of  Blackheath. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Barclay,  of  the  52d  regi- 
ment of  foot,  to  Aliss  Isabella  Colquhoun, 
daughter  of  P.  Colquhoun,  Esq.  of  James- 
slreet,  Westminster. Lieutenant-colo- 

nel T ownsend,  son  of  Gore  Townsend,  Esq. 
of  Honingt on-hall,  Warwickshire,  to  Aliss 
Scott,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William 

Scott. At  Alerclnston-hall,  Scotland, 

Charles  Campbell,  Esq.  jun.  of  Comby,  to 
Aliss  Christian  Graham  Napier,  daughter  of 

the  Hon.  Charles  Napier. Al  Dublin, 

Brigadier-general  Brerelon,  commander  of 
the  Kildare  district,  to  Aliss  Margaret  Dex- 
ter, daughter  of  John  Dexter,  Esq.  of  Anne- 
fieUl,  in  the  same  county. James  Wil- 

liam Alorrison,  Esq.  of  his  majesty's  Alint,  to 
Jane,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Simpson,  of 
Hemsworth. The  Rev.  Charles  Augus- 

tus North,  third  son  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  to  Aliss  Rachel  Jarvis,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Jarvis,  deceased,  late  of  Laver- 

stok e-house,  Hants. Reader  Clarke, 

Esq.  son  of  William  Clarke,  Esq.  of  Shide, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  Alartha  Dougins  Pin- 
horn,  daughterof  Sir  John  Piiihorn,  of  South- 
wark, and  of  Ringwood-house,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Samuel  Pearce  Parson,  LL.D.  of  x)oc- 

tors’-cominons,  to  Miss  Ward,  daughter  of 
the  late  Colonel  Ward,  of  Great  \Yiibrabam, 
Cambridgeshire. 
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IT  A I FJA  ,nt  Hingham,  Norfolk,  Afrs.Evans, 
relict  of  Edward  Evans, Esq.  late  captain 
iivthe  23d  regiment,  and  daughterof  the  Jale 

Glostcr  Ridley,  D.D. At  Mount  Tauiur, 

tiie  wife  of  Capt.  \\  bite,  of  tire  roval  navy, 
and  fourlh  daughter  of  the  Coniinissioncr 
Fausleav.c,  of  Ills,  majesty's  dock-yard,  Ply- 


mouth.  — At  Halifax,  Lieut.  James  Gor- 

don, commanding  Ills  majesty’s  gun-brig 

Plumper. In  the  Abbey-green,  Airs, 

Lloyd,  relict  of  Mr.  John  Lloyd,  many  years 

treasurer  of  the  Baih  llieaire. J.  Alillar, 

servant  to  Air  Bates,  of  Holmfirth,  near  Hud- 
dersfield, \ oikxhirc,  of  that  dreadful  com- 
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plaint  the  hydrophobia,  occasioned  by  hav- 
ing, five  weeks  before,  suffered  a dog  (which 
afterwards  proved  to  be  mad)  to  lick  some 
sores  on  his  hands  and  face. — At  Blackheath, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Boydell,  the  wife  of  Major 
Boydell,  of  the  Royal  East  London  militia. 

R.  Williams,  of  Boddewran,  in  the 

parish  of  Heneglwys,  in  the  comity  of  Angle- 
sey, at  the  advanced  age  of  103,  who  had 
been  blind  upwards  of  six  years,  but  whose 
sight  was  restored  a short  time  before  his 

death,  and  he  had  also  four  new  teeth. 

At  Hereford,  James  Woodhouse,  Esq.  for 
many  years  steward  to  the  Guy’s  Hospital 

estates  in  that  county. W.  Line,  aged 

74,  a journeyman  cabinet-maker,  ot  Reading. 
He  was  employed  for  sixty  years  at  tbe  house 
of  Messrs.  Higgs  and  Ford,  in  the  Market- 
place, Bath  ; during  which,  he  -was  never 
known  to  absent  himself  from  his  business 
a day,  to  have  badftne  holiday,  or  to  have 

been  once  disguised  in  liquor tJaBaltcr- 

street,  the  Rev.  George  Ciumdler,  'LL  D. 
late  of  Myless,  near  Chipping  Ougar,  Essex. 

A t’Ci rencester,  aged  5 1 .after  a ilistress- 

ing  iUnessaiideoi  linementof  nine  years,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kings,  a dissenting  minister  of  the 

'Unitarian  denomination. The  lady  ofSir 

T.Hazelrigee.of  Iloine-hall, Suffolk.  She  re- 
tired to  rest  tile  previous  evening,  in  as  good 
health  as  usual,  and  expired  about  three  in 
the  morning.  ■ i -Suddenly, aged  74,  Mr.  J. 

Reach,  late  sexton  of  Si.  James’s  parish.  Bury  ; 
which  office  he  had  resigned  a lew  days  ago, 
on  being  elected  into  Clapton's  Hospital  for 
decayed  Tradesmen,  whither  his  goods  were 
removed  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  lie  fol- 
lowed them  on  foot;  but  scarcely  had  he  set 
his  feet  within  the  walls,  when  he  dropped 

down,  and  almost  instantly  expired. I)r. 

Sattery.jun.  of  llarting  ; who  left  in  his  will 
a particular  request  that  lie  might  be  con- 
veyed to  Bcxhili  church-yard,  about  three 
miles  distant,  for  interment,  in  his  father’s 
waggon,  to  be  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  in- 
terred as  near  the  dial  as  possible;  which 
was  punctually  attended  to,  amidst  a vast 

concourse  of  persons.- AtPalgrave.aged 

87,  Mrs.  Sarah  Cottiiigham,  widow,  late  of 

Framlingham,iaSuffolk. In  the  prime  of 

life,  Mrs.  Ingle,  wife  of  Mr.  Ingle,  of  Bush- 
mead,  Huntingdonshire.  She  has  left  a hus- 
band and  eleven  children  to  deplore  her  loss. 
At  Linstead,  in  Suffolk,  at  a very  ad- 
vanced age,  Mr.  R.  Benny,  farmer.  This  per- 
son’s character  was  very  singular ; as  he 
scarcely  allowed  himself  llie  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  though  he  died  worth  upwards 
of  15,0001.  He  lias,  however,  I eft  a numerous 
offspring. AtBishop'sLydeard.at  an  ad- 

vanced age,  MissS.  Yea,  only  surviving  sis- 
ter of  the  late  Sir  William  Yea,  Bart,  ot  Pyr- 
land-house,  near  Taunton.  ■ At  Brecon, 

aged  78, H Bold,  Esq -At  Chelsea,  Mrs. 

Hennand,  aged  87. •—At  Lower  looting, 

.Mrs.Sus  Longman,  late  ot  Working. At 

Horsham,  of  a typhus  lever,  brought  on  by 


excessive  fatigue,  on  the  late  expedition  t» 
Spain,  Jephson  George  Forth,  Esq.  a captain 

in  the  26th  regiment  of  infantry. -Mr.U. 

Gregory,  of  tbe  Woodhouse*,  near  Frodsham, 
Cheshire.  It  is  a very  singular  circumstance, 
that  he  dreamt  tiiat  he  should  only  live 
twenty-four  days  longer ; and  three  days 
before  his  death  he'  inquired  what  day  it 
was ; when,  on  being  told,  lie  replied,  that 
his  time  was  not  then  come,  but  was  drawing 
nigh  ; and  he  actually  expired  on  the  twenix- 

fourth  day. -T.  Cash,  of  Morlcy,  near 

Wdmslow,  Cheshire.  lie  had  been  tuanxr 
years  an  approved  minister  among  the  peo- 
ple called  Quakers,  and  was  much  disiiu- 
guislicd  and  beloved  for  meekness,  humility, 
and  philanthropy.  To  promote  (he  great 
cause  of  religion  and  virtue,  he  (ravelle.t  and 
laboured  much  iu  most  parts  of  the  British 

empire. \this house, iuTroy-lown,  Kt- 

chester,  the  lady  of  Captain  Alexander  An- 
derson, of  the  roval  marines. -At  H islur 

hospital,  Mr.  Gill,  surgeon  of  the  royal  „ 

-At  NewBarns,  near  Dalton,  Mrs.  Klu.  - 

beth  Gardner,  in  the  lO'Jlh  year  of  her  agt. 

AlBelchamp-h  .11,  Essex,  the  lit.  Hop. 

the  Countess  of  Dumfonalil. -In  Dublin. 

aged  69,  Mr.  John  Lucas,  printer,  nephew  u 

the  late  Dr.  Lucas. VtE  linharnet,  aged 

90,  James  Stirluig,  Esq.  of  Law. — 

Northwood-place,  Suffolk,  aged  75,  the  lle\. 
Dr.  Temple,  rector  of  Liudley,  in  the  same 

county. At  Plymouth,  the  Itev.  \\ . 

Cooley,  chaplain  tolhcfurces  lately  employed 

in  Spain. AtGeduoy  Cleik's  Hail,  near 

Spalding,  Mr.  Watts,  farmer,  of  tlse  hydro- 
phobia, He  had  been  bitten  four  months 
ago  by  a rabid  animal,  and  every  piecauiiow 
was  in  vain  taken  lo  prevent  the  fatal  effects 

which  ensued. At  Plymouth,  Nicholas 

Vincent,  Esq.  admiral  of  the  white,  at  Urn  ad- 
vanced age  of  86  years.  He  was  made  a post 
captain  in  the  year  1747. — Mrs.  Luck,  wile 
of  Mr.  Luck,  of  Cornhili. 

Fan.  3.  At  Winchendon-liiJI,  Bucks,  TUo.-. 
R ise,  Esq. 

S.  Mr.  Francis  Passerini,  of  tlie  city  of 
Dublin.  It  is  supposed  he  missed  his  way 
coming  from  Booters-town,  on  the  above 
evening,  and  was  drowned. 

9.  In  Bath,  Peter  Merge,  Esq.  aged  66, 
late  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Irish  court  of 
Exchequer. 

11.  At  Muthill,  Perthshire, the  Rev.  John 
Scott,  minister  of  that  parish,  in  the  65th  year 

of  his  age,  and  42d  of  Ills  ministry. t 

Green  Bank,  near  Liverpool,  Mr.  William 
llathbone,  merchant. 

13.  The  lady  of  Charles  Morris,  Esq.  of 

Southampton. Julia, youngest  daughter 

of  Josiait  Ruse,  Esq.  of  Tovil-place,  mar 
Maidstone.  And  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month,  John  eldest  son  of  the  above  geulli  - 

min. At  Ramsgate,  aged  17,  Mi-s 

Thorpe,  only  daughter  of  Lady  Susan  Drew, 
by  her  first  husband,  Joseph  Thorpe,  Ev  . 
by  whom  her  ladyship  has  likewise  a sou. 
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John  Thorpe,  Esq.  a boy  of  15,  now  at  school, 
whose  property  is  the  greatest  of  any  com- 
moner, excepting  one,  in  England. • 

Silas  Palmer,  of  Brentford- end,  Esq.  aged  7 5. 

14.  In  his  46th  year,  after  an  hour’s  illness, 
Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  plumber  and  glazier, 
ofEllund,  near  Halifax.  Soon  after  he  had 
retired  to  rest  on  the  night  of  his  death,  lie 
had  an  attack  of  the  cramp  in  one  of  his 
feet;  when  seeking  to  alleviate  the  pain  by 
placing  his  foot  upon  the  hearth,  in  his  bed- 
room, the  sudden  application  of  cold  removed 
the  complaint  to  a vital  part,  and  he  died  al- 
most instaotly. 

15.  At  Cheltenham,  Mrs.  Boswell,  relict 
of  John  Boswell.  Esq.  of  Ballyinony,  Wick- 
low, Ireland,  and  sister  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Bcllaruont. 

16.  At  Waltham-green,  the  widow  of  the 

late  Henry  Ward,  Esq. In  the  50th 

•year  of  his  age,  Mr.  John  Jeffery*  of  the 
Angcl-inn,  Peterborough. In  conse- 

quence of  a fall  from  bis  horse,  Francis  Winn, 
Esq.  of  Prior-house,  llichmond,  Yorkshire. 

At  Andover,  Hampshire,  Dr.  John 

Homining,  formerly  physician  to  the  Osculton 
dispensary. 

17.  At  his  house,  St.  James’s-place,  Lieut, 
general  Arthur  Ormshy,  6th  dragoon  guards. 

18.  At  Carlisle,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jackson', 
aged  86.  This  lady  was  a milliner  in  Car- 
lisle when  (he  town  surrendered  to  the  rebels 

in  1745. At  Houghton,  near  Carlisle, 

Mr.  Peter  Hestop,  aged  85,  many  years  a 
respectable  farmer  in  that  village.  One  bro- 
ther and  three  sisters  survive  him,  whose 
aces,  added  to  his  own,  amount  to  415. 

~20.  Captain  Carruthers,  of  the  43d  regi- 
ment of  foot,  major  of  brigade  to  General 
Crauford,  aged  56. 

21.  At  Edmonton,  Edward  Lucas,  Esq.  late 
deputy-warden  of  his  Majesty’s  mint,  aged 

74. At  Kcnnington,aged  82,  Mrs.  Halt, 

widow  of  Mr.  Andrew  Hatt,  late  of  Green- 
wich, surgeon. At  Enfield,  in  his  74th 

year,  alter  a long  succession  of  severe  epilep- 
tic tits,  Richard  Gough,  Esq.  a gentleman 
well  known  in  the  literary  world  ; and  whose 
extensive  erudition  was  only  excelled  by  the 
sterling  worth  of  his  character  in  private  life. 

22.  Mr.  Samuel  Harvey,  of  Hansacre, near 
Lichfield;  he  was  returning  Irom  a friend's 
house,  where  lie  had  spent  "the  day,  when  he 
unfortunately  fell  into  the  canal,  and  was 
diowned.  It  is  a remarkable  circumstance, 
that  about  six  months  since,  the  sister  of  the 
person  with  whom  be  had  spent  bis  last  hours, 

was  found  drowned  in  the  same  place. 

At  W anstead,  Essex,  M r.  John  V ardon. 

Mr.  James  Willis, 'of  West  Ham,  Essex, 

b f c a er. At  the  barracks,  near  Lewes, 

Adjutant  Walker,  of  the.  82d  foot  ; an  officer 
who  had  served  with  distinguished  merit  in 
Spain,  during  the  late  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign, and  wito  returned  from  thence  to  that 
town,  wtili  the  remains  of  the  regiment,  in 
perfect  health  ; hut,  a few  days  after,  lie  was 


attacked  by  the  ty  pints  fever,and  carried  off  as 

above. In  Great  Uussell-street.Bloonl s- 

btiry,  William  Lynch,  Esq.  of  the  island  of 
Madeira. 

23.  At  Steyning  barracks,  Captain  Martin 
Armstrong,  of  the  1st  battalion  of  the  6tli 

regiment. -At  his  housu  at  Wavertree, 

Mr.  Roger  Newton  Dale,  of  Liverpool, 

'hanker,  aged  33. In  Manchester,  aged 

22  years,  Mr.  W.  Hibbert,  lieutenant  of  his 

Majesty’s  40th  regiment. In  his  72d 

year,  Nathaniel  Davidson,  Esq.  of  Alnwick,  • 
Northumberland.  This  gentleman,  in  early 
life,  was  a companion  in  the.  travels  of  the 
celebrated  Wortley  Montague  ; and  for  many 
vears  afterwatds  was  British  consul  at  Nice, 
and  at  Algiers. 

25.  In  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  Horatio 
Earl  of  Orford,  Nephew  to  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole, K.O.  and  son  to  Horatio  Walpole,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.  was  employed  in 
various  diplomatic  missions,  particularly  as 
ambassador  to  the  States  General  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  also  at  Paris;  and 
was  created  in  1756  Baron  Walpole, of  Wol- 
lerton,  and  died  in  1757,  which  title  devolved' 
to  his  son,  who  also, "at  the  death  of  Horatio 
Earl  of  Orford,  succeeded  to  the  ba-tony  of 
Walpole,  granted  in  the  year  1723,  to  Ro- 
bert, eldest  son  of  liie  above-mentioned  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  first  Earl  of  Orford  ; he  was 
created  Earl  of  Orford  in  the  year  1806,  the 
earldom  then  being  extinct  by  the  death  of 
Horatio,  Earl  of  Orford,  third  son  of  Sir 
Robert.  His  lordship  married,  in  1748,  Lady 
Rachael  Cavendish,  youngest  daughter  of 
William,  third  Duke  ot  Devonshire,  sister  to 
the  last,  and  aunt  to  the  present  duke;  by 
w hom  he  left  Horatio,  late  member  for  Lynn 
Regis,  now  Earl  of  Orford  ; George,  member 
for  Dungarvon ; Lady  Katherine,  unmarried ; 
and  Lady  Mary,  married  to  Thomas  Hussey, 

Esq.  member  for  Aylesbury. In  Ed- 

ward-street,  Portman-square,  Lady  Leigh, 

wife  of  Captain  James  Fleming. In  the 

6 2d  y ear  of  his  age,  Henry  Ciiolinley,  Esq. 
of  Howshanr,  in  the  county  of  York. 

25.  At  Ramsgate,  in  the  78th  year  of  his 
age,  John  Murray,  Earl  of  Dunmore.  His 
lordship  married  Lady  Charlotte  Stewart, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Galleway;  by  which 
marriage  he  has  left  three  sons  and  three 
daugl  ters.  His  lordship  was  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam” Earl  of  Duu more,  who  was  the  son  of 
Lord  Charles  Murray,  the  first  earl,  next 
brother  to  John  Duke  of  Athol,  who  was 
the  eighth  earl  in  descent  from  John,  Earl 
of  Athol,  the  eldest  son  of  the  marriage  of 
Jean,  Queen  of  Scol  land,  with  James  Stewart, 
son  of  John,  Lord  of  Lorn,  one  of  tiip  nearest 
male  branches  of  the  same  family  with  her 
first  husband,  King  James  1.  Queen  Jean 
was  of  the  royal  house  of  Plantagenet,  and 
greut-grand-danghterof  Edward  III.  King  of 
England.  The  first  Earl  of  Dunmore’s  mo- 
ther was  Amelia  Sophia  Stanley,  by  whom 
tin-  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Man  came  to 
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tlie  Athol  family  ; she  having  been  a daugh- 
ter of  James  Earl  of  Derby,  and  of  Charlotte 
his  wile,  daughter  of  Claudius  dc  la  Trem- 
ville,  Duke  of  Thuars,  by  his  wife  Charlotte, 
of  Nassau,  daughter  of  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  Charlotte  of  Bourbon,  a princess 
of  the  blood  of  France,  his  third  wife.  The 
Earl  of  Dunmore  was  descended  through  a. 
line  of  earls  and  barons  from  father  to  son, 
from  William,  Baron  of  Tullibardin,  who  was 
one  of  those  barons  of  Scotland  whom  Ed- 
ward I.  King  of  England,  on  being  chosen 
arbiter  to  determine  the  right  of  succession 
to  the  throne,  summoned  to  Berwick  in  the 
year  1292.  His  lordship  is  succeeded  in  his 
titles  and  estates  by  bis  eldest  son,  George 
Murray,  Viscount  Fincastle,  who  married 
Lady  Susan  Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  Duke 

of  Hamilton. At  Bradninch,  Devon, 

HrnFy  Bowden,  Esq.  aged  71, Air. 

Richard  Slreetmg,  nursery-man*.  Windsor, 
alter  a long  and  painful  illness,  occasioned  by 
smoking  a pipe,  which  caused  a cancer  in  his 
lip.  by  not  waxing  the  end  of  his  pipe  before 

lie  put  it  to  Ins  mouth. At  Ridge,  near 

Barnet,  William  . Jennings,  Esq. At 

Brighton,  in.  the  82d.yebr  of  her  age,  Mrs. 
Miciiell,  relict  of  the  lat^Rev.  Henry  Michell. 

At  Twickeuli  un,  Mr.  Perrott,  master 

of  an  academy  at  that  place.  He  was  in  per- 
fect health,  and  about  to  take  hold  ol  a cane 
to  correct  one  of  his  scholars,  when  he  re- 
clined on  his  desk  breadiless.— At  Beau- 

port,  Sussex,  al  the  house  of  her  brother  Sir 
Janies  Bland  Burges,  Mrs  H“ad,  wile  of  J. 

R.  Head,  Esq. Serjeant  Abraham 

M'Crow,  of  the  13th  light  dragoons,,  who, 
after  having  served  his  king  and  country  lor 
33  years,  fell  a victim  to  the  typhus  fever, 
brought  into  the  barracks  at  Truro,  in  Corn- 
wall, by  a detachment  of  the  10th  light  dra- 
goons, from  Spain. 

26  At  S idholm,  in  the  parish  of  Tin- 
wald,  Scotland,  Jean  Burgess,  aiied  93.  She 
had  been  67  years  married  to  one  ln^baud, 
and,  before  she  died.  113  persons  could  call 
her  mother,  grandmother,  and  great-grand- 
mother. Thirty-seven  of  these  were  great- 
grandchildren. 

27.  Of  a rapid  decline,  French  Laurence, 
D.C.L.  Advocate  of  the  Court  of  Arches, 
Klim’s  Pry  lessor  of  C.  L.  at  Oxford,  Chan- 
cellor ot  that  Diocese,  Judge  in  the  Court 
of  Admiralty  in  the  Cinque  Ports-,  and 
M.  P.  for  Peterborough.  Dr.  Laurence  was 
a native  of  Bath,  and  son  of  Mr.  Lau- 
rence, formerly  a member  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  that  city  lie  first  became  known 
to  the  public  by  the  active  part  w hich  he  took 
in  the  memorable  contest  for  \\  estruinster 
in  the  year  1784,  in  writing  lor  Mr.  Fox, 
particularly  in  the  opposition  newspapers  of 
that  period ; lor  though  his  subsequent  exer- 
tions were  of  a very  different  kind,  he  was 
the  author  of  many  election  ballads,  which 
at  that  time  were  higtily  popular  with  the 
party.  As  some  recompense  ior  his  zeal  and 
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hie  services,  the  party  patronized  the  publica- 
tion of  “ The  Rolliad,”  of  which  he  was,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  authors,  as  well  as  of  “ I he 
Probationary  ( Ides  and  these  works  pfoved 
a source  of  considerable  emolument  to  him. 
Dr.  Laurence  then  ht-gan  to  be  ambitious  of 
a seat  in  the  House  of  Commons ; and  for 
that  purpose,  as  well,  indeed,  as  Iron'  a high 
admiration  of  Mr.  Burke*  attached  himself 
particularly  to  that  great  ornament  of  the 
British  senate;  by  whose  interest  with  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  the  doctor  was  gratified  in  Ins  de- 
sire of  parliamentary  honours.  Dr.  Laurence 
traced  the  steps  of  Air  Burke,  and  remained  in- 
flexibly attached  to  that  gentleman  and  his 
principles  till  the  world  was  deprived  ot  his 
great  talents.  The  doctor  however,  had  for 
some  time  wisely  considered,  that  politics 
afforded  but  an  uncertain  means  of  support ; 
and  therefore  directed  his  attention  to  the 
civil  law,  and,  by  his  practice  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical and  Admiralty  Courts,  gradually 
acquired  a considerable  tortune.  Mr.  Burke 
had,  indeed,  derived  great  advantage  from 
the  doctor  during  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Hastings;  as  he  was  indclatigable  in  explor- 
ing and  arranging  the  documents  necessary 
in  that  arduous  and  complicated  transaction. 
The  public  are  indebted  to  the  doctor  for  a 
complete  edition  ot  the  works  of  Mr.  Biirke, 
which  will  for  ever  remain  a monument  of 
the  vast  talents  and  varied  acquisitions  of 
that  extraordinary  man.  Dr  Laurence  pos- 
sessed extensive  knowledge  and  good  sense, 
and, these  qualities  characterized  his  efforts 
in  Parliament ; but  he  had  no  pretension  to 
the  fame  of  oratory : lie  never  knew  when 
to  put  a period  to  his  speeches;  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  instead  ot  alluring  atten- 
tion, his  hearers  were  disposed  to  retreat  as 
soon  as  lie  began  to  speak.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  was  a worthy  well-meaning  character ; 
and  his  abilities, 'it  not  shining,  were  solid. 
He  was  about  60  years  of  age. —Mrs. 

Jacquicr,  of  the  Ciarendon-botel,  Bond-street. 

At  Sandy-place,  in  the  county  of  Bed- 
ford, Sir  Phillip  Monox,  Bart.  Jn  Bond- 

street,  the  lady  of  George  Sulivan  Marten, 
Esq.  of  Sandridge-lodge,  Hertfordshire: 

28.  At  Neithorp,  near  Banbury.  Richard 
Williams,  Esq.  formerly  of  Oxford.  He  served 
the  office  of  slieriiF  for'that  county  in  the  year 

1800. At  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk,  Arthur 

Hemling,  Esq. —At  Finchley,  Mrs.Poun- 

cey,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age. -At 

Purscr’s-cross,  Fulham-Road,  where  lie  had 
retired  for  the  recovery  of  his  hpalth  in  1794, 
and  devoted  his.  time"  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  garden,  which  he  stocked  with  the  choicest 
fruit-trees  and  flowers,  and  lelt  in  beautiful 
order,  Mr.  John  Richards,  formerly  ac,.ng 
serjeant  trumpeter. of  England.  He  was  born 
al  Exeter,  and  brought  up  in  the  cathedral, 
where  he  acquired  a taste  lor  music  uot  to  be 
overcome.  He  went  to  London  when  young, 
and  was.engaged  at  the  Opera-house,  and  in 
the  orchestra  at  Drurv-lane,  as  principal 
I i " 
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tenor,  during  the  most  flourishing  part  of 
Garrick’s  reign.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
proprietors  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and 
took  Mr.  Wood  fall,  the  late  celebrated  re- 
porter, by  the  hand  when  he  was  young.  He 
was  i Iso,  for  a number  of  years,  a considera- 
ble gold  and  silver  lace-merchant,  in  South- 
ampton-street,  Covent-garden. 

Mar.  1.  Archibald  Gcddes,  Esq. 

2.  At  Croydon,  in  the  90lh  year  of  his 

age,  John  Partridge,  Esq. Of  a wound 

that  he  received  in  a duel  with  Mr.  Powell, 
Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  in  the.  41st  year  of 
his  age.  Charles  John  Cary,  Viscount  Fulk- 
fttnd,  and  Baron  Cary,  was  born  in  Novem- 
ber 1768,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Henry 
Thomas,  who  died  in  May  1796.  The  peer- 
age is  one  among  the  few  instances  in  which 
Scotch  titles  are  held  by  English  families. 
It  stands  first  in  the  list  of  viscounts  of  Scot- 
land. Lord  Viscount  Falkland  was  a cap- 
tain in  the  navy,  manifested  great  gallantry 
in  his  profession  on  several  occasions,  and 
had  acquired  a considerable  fortune  by  cap- 
tures. In  consequence  of  some  convivial 
excesses  on  board  his  vessel  he  was  dismissed 
the  service  a year  or  two  ago,  but  was  re- 
cently restored,  and  would  doubtless  have 
signalized  his  courage  in  the  cause  of  his 
country,  if  this  unhappy  event  had  not  oc- 
curred. He  married,  in  August  1802,  Miss 

Anson,  by  whom  he  has  issue. At  Stock- 

well,  Mrs.  Wright,  relict  of  the  late  Stephen 

Wright,  Esq.  of  Spring-garden. In  the 

62d  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  John  Terry,  of 
York,  surgeon  end  apothecary',  and  one  of 
the  common  couucilmen  of  that  corporation. 
———At  Spot-house,  Lady  Seton,  relict  of 
Sir  Henry  Seton,  Bart,  of  Abercorn. 

3.  At  the  royal  naval  hospital,  Plymouth, 
in  consequence  of  a wound  he  received  at 
the  battle  of  Corunna,  Ensign  Thomas  Griffin, 
of  the  81st  regiment.  ' 

4.  At  Wadworth,  near  Doncaster,  Mrs. 
Dixon,  lady  of  the  ltev.  Heniy  Dixon,  vicar 
of  Wod  worth,  and  sister  to  the  late  ltev. 

William  Mason,  prebendary  of  York. 

At  Williamscot,  near  Banbury,  John  Love- 
day,  D.C.L.  in  the  67lh  year  of  his  age. 

5.  At  Hinckley,  William  Francis  Staple- 
ton,  second  son  of  Major-general  Stapleton, 

and  nephew  of  Lord  Le  Despencer. At 

his  house  in  St.  Patrick’s-square,  Edinburgh, 
after  a long  illness,  Mr.  Win.  Brown, ‘the  pro- 
jector and  editor  of  The  Edinburgh  Weekly 
Journal. 

6.  At  his  mother’s  house,  in  South  Wales, 
Maurice.  Beauchamp  Bisset,  Esq.  It  N.  ne- 
phew to  Walter  Bagenal,  Esq.  M.P. 

7.  In  Essex-streei,  Dublin,  Mr.  Thomas 

M‘ Donnell,  proprietor  of  the  Hibernian  Jour- 
nal.  At  Portsmouth,  alter  a severe  and 

very  lingering  illness,  which  she  bore  with 
the  fortitude  and  resignation  of  a true  Chris- 
tian, Mrs.  Smith,  wife  of  George  Smith,  Esq. 
clerk  of  the  surveys  in  his  Majesty's  dock- 
yard, Portsmouth. 


8.  Sincerely  lamented,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ber- 
ridge,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Hood  Berridge,  df 
Wood-street,  Cheapside,  in  the  44th  year  of 

her  age. At  Whitehall,  in  the  79th  year 

of  her  age,  Mrs.  Cornwall,  relict  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Wolfran  Cornwall,  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  sister  to  the 

late  Earl  of  Liverpool. At  Wapping- 

wall,  Nathaniel  Allen,  Esq.  aged  69  — ^ 

At  Montorne,  in  Dorsetshire,  Lieutenant  K. 
Digby,  of  the  royal  horse  artillery. 

9.  Mr.  Richard  Gaunt,  coru-ifieriHiant, 

of  Abingdon-street,  Westminster. At 

Clapham,  in  her  73d  year,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Thornton  Astell,  relict  of  the  late  William 
Thornton  Astell,  Esq.  of  the  said  place,  and 

of  Everton,  Bedfordshire. At  Earl 

Spencer’s  office  apartments,  Little  St.  James’s- 
street,  Thomas  Harrison,  Esq.  of  Wolverton, 

Bucks,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. At 

Ilorsforth,  near  Leeds,  Mary  Airton,  aged 
105.— —Same  day,  Sarah  Dean,  aged  102. 

10.  At  Brighton,  where  fie  went  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  Mr.  Nicholas  Clarke; 
many  years  door  keeper  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  was  taken  very  ill  whilst  at  din- 
ner at  Cuckfield,  on  his  way  to  Brighton  on 
the  preceding  Sunday,-  but  arrived  there  in 
the  evening  of  that  day.  .The  deceased  was 

far  advanced  in  years At  Chatham,  of 

a typhus  fever,  brought  on  by  violent  exer-' 
tion  during  the  retreat  of  our  atmy  to  Co- 
runna, Lieut.  Halifax,  of  the  royal  "artillery 
drivers. 

11.  At  Canterbury,  Benjamin  Kelley’, 

Esq.  formerly  of  St.  John’s-coIIege,  Cam- 
bridge.  At  his  residence  at  Hamptof^ 

in  the  county  of  Dublin,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Esq.  aged  44,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Hon. 
Baron  Hamilton.  By  his  decease  the  office 
of  high  shc-ritf  of  the  county  of  Dublin  has 
become  vacant.  Alas!  how  uncertain  is  this 
life  I It  is  scarcely  a month  since  Mr.  Ha- 
milton was  sworn  into  office,  in  the  prime  of 
life  ! His  death  was  occasioned  by  a fever 
taken  immediately  afterwards,  which  had 
such  an  effect  upon  his-  nerves  and  frame, 
as  to  precipitate  him  into  an  early  grave. 
As  a representative  in  the  House  oi  Commons, 
in  which  he  sat  from  the  age  of  22,  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  Irish  parliament,  he  was 
of  unshaken  integrity ; and  on  the  last  great 
question,  which  agitated  that  House,  his  pa- 
triotism shone  conspicuous ; for,  differing  in 
sentiments  upon  that  occasion  with  his  noble 
patron,  he  resigned  the  representation  of  Bel- 
fast, and  with  it  his  lucrative  place  of  cursi- 

tor  of  the  court  of,  Chancery.- Mr.  W. 

Brigg,  partner  in  the  house  of  Garsed  and 

Co.  Wood-street. In  High-street,  Mary- 

ie-bone,  Mrs.  De  Lava),  in  the  80th  year  of 
her  age. 

12.  At  the  house  of  her  daughter,  in  Al- 
dersgate-street,  Mrs.  Hannah  Bowdler.  On 
the  succeeding  Wednesday  she  would  havg 
completed  her  lOOih  year.  Her  complaint 
was  a gradual  decay  of  uature ; and  she  re- 
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tained  all  her  faculties  (hearing  only  ex- 
eeptcd)  until  within  a few  days  of  that  pe- 
riod when  her  freed  spirit  took  its  silent  flight 
for  that  country 

•'  From  whose  bourne,  no  traveller  returns.’’ 

13.  Mrs.  Latimer,  wife  of  Richard  Lati- 
mer, Esq.  of  Camberwell-grove. At 

Bermondsey,  Mr.  W.  K.  Yoeland. At 

"Windsor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hand,  one  of  the  pre- 
bendaries of  Windsor. At  Barnstaple, 

Robert  Wrev,  Esq.  in  his  89th  year,  brother 
of  the  late  Sir  Bourchier  Wrey,  Bart,  of  Ta- 
vistock, Devon,  a major  general  in  her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen  of  Portugal's  service,  and 
many  years  governor  of  one  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  that  kingdom.  lie  was  one  of 
the  last  surviving  field  officers  who  served  in 
the  campaign  under  General  Wolte  in  North 
America,  and  commanded  the  Louisburgh 
grenadiers. 

14.  Iu  Bedford-square,  Mrs.  Godfrey, 

wife  of  John  Godfrey,  Esq Mrs.  Dig- 

jium,  of  Great  Suffolk-street,  Cha ring-cross, 
in  her  47th  year. 

15.  Iu  Chapel-street,  Park-lane,  Mrs. 

Grant,  sister  to  the  Hon.  Philip  Pusey. 

16.  At  Brighton,  William  Wade,  Esq. 

lately,  and  for  upwards  of  forty  preceding 
years,  master"  of  the  ceremonies  at  that  place. 
Mr.  Wade  succeeded  Mr.  Derrick  as  M.  C. 
both  lle-re  and  at  Bath,  about  the  year  1767  ; 
lie  resigned  the  latter  more  than  forty  years' 
since  ; but  continued  to  preside  at  the  rooms 
at  Brighton,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and 
pleasure  to  the  visitors,  till  the  summer  of 
fast  year  : when,  in  consequence  of  his  age, 
being  upwards  of  80,  ho  resigned  in  favour  of 
Captain  Forth,  the  present  master  of  the  cere- 
monies.  InL’pperWimpole-strect.Lady 

Dorotiiv  Filzwilliam,sisUrto  EarlFitzwillium. 

-'Mr.  Boyle,  of  Friday  street. 

In  Beruers-street,  Mrs.  Plcstuw,  wife  of  T. 
Berners  l’lestow,  Esq.  of  Wallington-hall, 

Norfolk. At  Great  Bradley,  in  Suffolk, 

the  Rev.  Mr.  Creek,  who  has  been  school- 
master there  87  years,  has  been  blind  20, 

and  was  in  his  11 1th  year. 

17.  At  Brighton,  aged  71,  Frances,  relict 
of  Stephen  Soanie,  Esq  sister  to  the  late  Lord 

Newborough  At  Ross,  Herefordshire, 

aged  76,  Mrs.  Flack,  the  last  surviving  grand- 
child of  Yanderford  Kyrle,  Esq.  kinsman  and 
heir  totlie  celebrated  Man  of  Ross. 

18.  At  Grove,  Blacklicath,  James  Welch, 

E>q.  in  the  78th  years  of  bis  age. At 

Deptford,  Mr.  llookwood  Brown,  in  the  66lh 

year  of  bis  age.- Of  a mortification  in 

bis  leg,  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a dog,  Mr. 
John  Knott,  of  Tarviu,  Cheshire,  at  the  ad- 
vanced ageof  102.- At  Tiverton, Devon, 

her  native  town,  alter  two  days  illness,  Mrs. 
Cowley,  well  known  tor  her  poetic  and  dra- 
matic genius.  [See  a Portrait  and  Ncuioir  of 
this  lady,  Vol.  15,  p.  427.] 

Smollkt’s  Strap.— 19.  Was  interred  in 
the  burial-ground  of  St,  Martin-iti-lhc-Fields, 


the  body  of  Mr.  Hugh  Hewson,  who  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  85.  The  deceased  was 
a man  of  no  mean  celebrity, though  no  fune- 
real escutcheons  adorned  bis  hearse,  or  heir 
expectant  graced  bis  obsequies.  He  was  no 
less  a personage  than  the  identical  Hugh 
Strap,  whom  Dr.  Smollct  has  rendered  so 
conspicuously  interesting  in  bis  11  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Roderick  Random,”  and  for 
upwards  of  forty  years  had  kept  a hair- 
dresser’s shop  in  Yillier’s-street.in  the  above 
parish.  The  deceased  was  a very  intelligent 
man,  and  took  delight  in  recounting  the  ad- 
ventures of  his  early  life,  lie  spoke  with  plea- 
sure of  the  time  he  passed  in  the  service  of 
the  doctor;  and  it  was  his  pride,  as  well  as 
boast,  to  say,  that  he  had  been  educated  at 
the  same  seminary  with  so  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished a character.  His  shop  was  hung 
round  w ith  Latin  quotations  ; and  lie  would 
frequently  point  out  to  bis  customers  and 
acquaintances  tlnyseverul  scenes  in  “ Rode- 
rick Random,”  pertaining  to  bimselt)  which 
had  their  foundation,  not  in  the  doctor’s  iu- 
ventivc  fancy,  but  iu  truth  and  reality.  The 
meeting  iu  a barber’s  shop  at  Newcastle-up- 
on-Tyne, the  subsequent  mistake  at  the  inn, 
their  arrival  together  in  Loudon,  and  the  as- 
sistance they  experienced  from  Strap’s  friend, 
were  all  of  that  description.  "We  are  told, 
that  the  deceased  has  left  behind  him  an  iu- 
tcrliued  copy  of”  Roderick  Random, ” point- 
ing out  these  facts,  shewing  how  far  they 
were  indebted  to  the  genius  of  the  doctor, 
and  to  what  extent  they  were  bottomed  in 
reality.  The  deceased  could  never  succeed 
in  gaming  more  than  a decent  subsistence 
by  his  trade;  but  he  possessed  an  independ- 
ence of  mind  superior  to  his  humble  condi- 
tion. Of  late  years  he  was  employed  as 
keeper  of  the  promenade  in  Yillier  s-walk, 
York- buildups,  and  was  much  noticed  and 
respected  by  tliJiuhabitauts  who  frequented 
that  place. 

20.  In  Loudon,  William  Spurrier,  Esq. 
of  Boole,  ill  his  7 7th  year. 

21.  In  Grosvenor-sqnare,  her  Grace  the 

Duchess  of  Bolton,  in  her  75lii  year. — 

In  the  56lh  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Robert 
Raines  Baines,  many  years  governor  of  the 

gaol  for  Hull. At  Bath,  of  a typhus 

fever,  aged  57,  Mr,  Waller  Smith,  treasurer 
of  the  theatres  roy  al  Bidb  and  Bristol. 

22.  At  the  Horns,  Kennington,  after  com- 
plicated a Dictions  of.  body  and  mind,  Mr, 
Edmund  Evan  Townsend  (late  of  Covent- 
gurden  theatre),  aged  43  years.  Me  has 
left  a widow,  two  children,  and  all  orphan 
niece  (ihe  latter  having  beeu  entirely  sup- 
ported by  bis  bouuty  since  tire  death  of*  her 
parents),  altogether  unprovided  for. 

b3.  At  Ins  house  in  ClipMone-street,  af- 
ter a lingering  and  painful  illness  of  several 
months,  Thomas  Holcroft,  Esq.  author  of  Ii ugh 
Trevor,  The  Road  to  Ruin,  and  a number  of 
other  works.  He  was  iu  his  6 1st  year.  Mr. 
Holcroft’s  had  been  a life  of  literary  labour. 
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He  possessed  great  natural  endowments,  and 
a most  ardent  desire  of  knowledge.  He  owed 
all  his  attainments  to  his  own  thirst  of  in- 
formation. and  overcame  every  impediment 
that  suppressed  the  ardour  of  his  mind.  He 
was  originally  a^shoemaker  in  the  north  ; he 
then  became  a comedian  in  several  provincial 
companies,  and  came  to  London  in  the  year 
1778.  Soon  after  he  commenced  author, 
published  a small  vojume  of  poems,  which 
procured  him  an  engagement  at  Drury- lane 
Theatre,  which  he  resigned  many  .years  ago  ; 
since  that  time  he  has  depended  upon  his 
literary  efforts,  which  are*  many  and  respect- 
able, and  embrace  almost  every  department 
of  literature.  He  acquired  by  his  own  assi- 
duity, such  a knowledge  of  the  languages,  as 
to  enable  him  to  translate  freely  from  the 
French,  Italian,  and  German;  and  his  dra- 
matic pieces,  as  well  as  novels,  entitle  him  to 
no  ordinary  praise  as  a fruitful  and  able  wri- 
ter. The  Road  to  Ruin,  however,  is  the  only 
dramatic  production  of  nis  pen  that  experi- 
enced much  success. — He  has  lelta  wife  and 
six  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  only  nine 
years  of  age,  totally  unprovided  for.  He  has 
also  left,  two  daughters  by  his  first  marriage. 
[See  a Portrait  and  Memoirs  of  him  in  Vol. 
22.  p.  403.] 

25.  In  the  Episcopal-palace,  in  the  close 
of  Lichfield  cathedral,  the  justly-celebrated 
Mrs.  Anna  Seward,  whose  poetical  talents 
have  left  many  memorable  testimonies  be- 
hind them.  She  was  tli'e  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Thomas  Seward,  rector  of  Eyani, 
in  Derbyshire,  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and 
canon  residentiary  of  Lichfield  ; and,  be- 
sides her  skill  in  poetry,  was  distinguished 
by  great  excellence  in  the  art  of  reading. 

deaths  abroad. 

At  her  retreat  in  Switzerland,  her  Royal 
Hi  ghness  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland.  I Ins 
lady  was  sister  to  the  present,  and  daughter 
to  the  late  Earl  of  Cariiatnpton,  and'  was  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Horton,  at  the  lime  of  her  re- 
marriage with  the  late  Duke.  This  marriage, 
and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  Lady 
Waldegrave,  produced  the  act  of  Parliament 
tiy  which  princes  ol  the  blood  royal  are  pre- 
vented Iroin  intermarrying  with  any  subject 
in  this  realm. On  his  passage  from  Co- 

runna, Capt.  Heyliger,  of  the  l5ih  Dragoons 
formerly  aid-de-camp  to  his  Royal  Highness 

the  Duke  of  Cumberland. Among  the 

officers  lost  in  the  late  expedition  to  Spain, 
Lieut.  George  Lear,  of  the  royal  artillery,  sou 
of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Lear,  of  Downion,  near  Salis- 
bury.———At  Lisbon,  in  the  25th  year  of 
bis  age,  William  Kirby,  eldest  son  of\V  tlliam 
Kirby,  of  the  county  of  Waterlord,  Esq. 
This  young  gentleman  went  out  a volunteer 
toPoriugal,  withS:r  A.  Wellesley’s  expedition, 
from  Cork,  and  fouglu  in  the  battle  ol  Vimiera, 
with  conspicuous  courage  and  steadiness, 
without  receiving  a wound ; but,  being  sub- 
ject to  a disease  on  his  liver,  the  fatigue  he 


was  obliged  to  undergo,  put  a period  fo  bii 

existence,  in  the  prime  of  life. At  Paris', 

Santerre.  the  ex-commandant  of  the  national 
guard  of  Paris.— —At  Vienna,  on  the  22d 
61  February,  after  a lingering  illness,  Count 

Louis'de  Cobenzel. At  Brussels,  at  an 

advanced  age,  James  O’Connell,  Esq.  form- 
erly resident,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glaston- 
bury, Somersetshire. At  Trieste,  em- 

ployed there  under  the  Austrian  government, 

Capt.  J.  J.  Bauer. . — At  Vienna,  in  the 

70th  year  of  his  age,  Baron  Stoader,  general 
of  artillery  and  colonel  of  a regiment  in  the 
Austrian  service.  He  has"  left  property  to  a 
considerable  amount  to  be  applied  to  publiq 

military  purposes. At  Petersburg,  of  a 

rheumatic  fever,  in  the  50th  year  of  Ins  age. 
Count,  Schermetjew,  the  richest  subject  in 
Russia.  He  has  left  behind  him  property  to 
the  value  of  nearly  two  millions  sterling. 
His  annual  revenue  was  upwards  of  q million 
and  a half  of  rubles,  or  about  '200,0901.  His 
only  son  is  an  infirm  boy,  of  six  years  of 

age.—. At  Berbice,  in  the  28:h  year  of 

his  age,  Thomas  Sungster,  Esq.  captain  in  the 
37tii  foot,  assistant  barrack  master,  and  assist- 
ant quarter  master  general  to  the  forces  in  the 

West  Indies. In  December  last,  in  the 

island  of  Jamaica,  Joseph  Ram,  a black  man 
belonging  to  Morriee  Hall  Estate,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  140  years:  he  perfectly 
remembered  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  that  island 
in  1687.  His  daughter,  Grace  Martin,  an 
inhabitant  of  Spanish  Town,  and  upwards  of 
85  years  of  age,  says  he  had  a complete  set 
of  new  teeth  about  20  years  ago,  which  re- 
mained sound  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His 
hair  had  turned  quite  grey : he  retained  his 
sight  and  memory-well,  and  had  all  Ins  senses 
perfect,  except  that  of  smelling.  He  Was 
stout,  and  inclined  to  corpulence  : was  never 
sick  but  once,  and  all  the  physic  he  ever  took 
in  bis  life  was  one  dose  ol  nut  oil.  He  had 
26  children  by  different  women.  His  appe- 
tite was  always  good,  and  a few  days  previous 
to  his  death  he  walked  a distauceol  four  miles. 
His  dissolution  was  gradual,  and  unattended 
by  pain  or  sickness,  it  seemed,  indeed,  to  he 

the  mere  decay  of  nature. In  Spanish 

Town,  Jamaica,  John  Kirby,  Esq.  chief  justice 
of  the  island. In  Spanish  Town,  Ja- 

maica, Elizabeth  Haywood,  a free  black  wo- 
man, at  the  very  advanced  age  o!  130  years. 
She  was  a grown  girl  at  the  time  ol  the  earth- 
quake which  destroyed  Port  Royal,  in  1692, 
and  remembers  having  gone  with  her  mother 
for  a load  of  the  wreck  which  drifted  ashore 
on  the  beat'll  near  Port  Henderson,  on  that 
occasion.  She  was  a native  ol  the  island, 
and  in  her  youth  belonged  to  Dr.  Charnock, 

of  the  above  town. At  Montego-Bay, 

-Jamaica,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Burton,  hue  otHors- 

ford,  Norfolk. At  Allahabad,  in  the 

East  Indies,  Lieut.  Col.  John  Burnett,  son  of 
Mr.  George  Burnett,  late  of  the  Suaud. 
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IT  will  be  no  great  degree  of  presumption  to  suppose,  that,  lon^r  »jre  tin1-,  fhe  island  of 
Martinico  has  submitted  to  his  majesty’s  arms;  if  such  should  prove  the  ras. , ' nay  be  fur- 
ther  presumed,  and  with  some  probability,  that  Gu&iinloape  will  loli.rv.  I trance  should 
thus  be  deprived  of  all  power  in  the  West  Indies,  there  is  no  calculating,  with  aify “tolerable 
de<n-ee  of  precision,  the  immense  advantages  which  must  naturally  tucUe  to  Great  Britain 
from  such  an  event : we  will  endeavour  to  state  some  few  of  the  most  prominent,  as  they 
offer  themselves  toour  imagination  : in  the  first  place,  colonial  produce  of  all  kinds  cannot  be 
procured  for  the  use  of  the  continent,  but  from  us  alone,  the  several  articles  01  which,  from 
Ion®  habit,  have  there  become  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  and  cannot  be  dispensed' with, 
any  more  than  corn  or  cattle.  This,  if  joined  with  a strict  and  rigid  adherence  and  enforce- 
ment of  our  orders  in  Council,  will  amply  avenge  us  upon  the  despot  of  Europe  for  his  endea- 
vours to  shut  us  out  therefrom  ; as  it  cannot  he  imagined  for  a moment,  that  the  many 'states 
and  kingdoms  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  will  be  deprived  of  every  Comfort  to  indulge  the 
vanity,  cruelty,  and  injustice  of  one  individual,  however  self-exalted,  without  grumbling ; or 
roost  probably  something  more  inimical  to  him  and  his  measures.— Secondly,  Ourown  trade 
will  be  uninterrupted  by  those  swarms  of  beggarly  privateers,  which,  like  mosquitoes,  have 
hitherto  annoyed  if,  and  who  will  then  have  no  place  of  refuge  to  fly  to,  after  committing 
their  depredations. 

London,  Feb.  22,  1809. 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies 
do  hereby  declare,  that  they  will  put  up  to  sale,  at  their  ensuing  March  sale,  besides  those 
goods  already  declared,  the  undermentioned,  viz. 

Private  Trade,  Privilege,  Prize,  and  Neutral  Property. — Aloes,  nnniseed,  barilla,  carda- 
moms, castor  oil,  galls,  gum,  lac  lake,  safflower,  sal  ammoniac,  sena,  tincal,  spice,  coffee, 
cocoa,  ginger,  turmeric,  &c.  . , 

On  Wednesday,  19th  April ; prompt  28th  July  following. 

Also,  on  Friday,21st  April  ; prompt  28th  July  following  ; 

Rattans,  canes,  beads,  cornelians,  tortoise-shell,  mats,  elephants’  teeth,  wood,  mother-of-1 
pearl  shells,  &c. 

Likewise,  on  Friday,  25th  April ; prompt  21st  July  following; 

Damaged  Bengal  piece  goods. .....  per  Walpole  and  Duke  of  Montrose. 

Ditto  Coast  and  Surat  ditto. 


SALES  OF  WEST  INDIA  PRODUCE. 

From  February  21st  to  February  28 th. 

351  hogsheads,  3 casks,  35  bags  Plantation 

coffee from  80s.  6d.  to  114s.  6d.  per  curt. 

7 casks,  35  hags  Jamaica  white  ginger  . . . .from  41.  11s.  61.  to  61.  19s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
15  serous  Carracca  indigo ....from  5s.  to  8s.  Id.  per  ib. 


From  February  28th  to  March  7th. 

1,968  hogsheads,  94  casks,  1,291  bags  coffee  ..from  80s.  Od.  to 

286  hags  Barbadoes  ginger .......from  79s.  Od.  to 

40  bags  Jamaica  black  ditto from  63s.  Od.  to 

132  bags  pimento from  Is.  Id.  to 

, From  March  7th  to  March  14th. 

1,926  hogsheads,  166  casks,  2.693  bags  coffee  ..  from  80s.  Od.  to 

’ 34  hogsheads  ditto from  129s.  6d.  to 

8 bags  ditto 

78  chests  Carracca  indigo  ..from  5s.  Od,  to 

16  bags  Jamaica  white  ginger  . from  71.  3s.  to 

5 bags  bonded  pimento 


128s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
80s.  Od.  per  cwt. 
64s.  Od.  per  cwt. 
Is.  3|d.  per  lb. 

120s.  Od.  per  cwt, 
130s,  Od.  per  cwt. 
175s. Od.  per  cwt. 
9s.  7d.  per  lb.  { 
81.  8s.  per  cwt. 
12|d.  per  lb. 


From  March  liffc  to  March  21  sf. 


174  hogsheads  Martinico  clffyed  sugar from  78s.  6d.  to 

1,544  hogsheads,  78  casks,  3,305  bags  coffee-. . .from  80s.  Od.  to 

60  serous  Carracca  indigo from  5s.  Od.  to 

13  half  serous  ditto troin  5s.  Od.  to 

8 casks,  12  bags  Jamaica  white  giuger from  51.  0s.  to 


95s  0.1.  per  cwt. 
128s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
9s.  6d.  perlb. 
8s.  6d.  per  lb. 
101.  5s.  per  cwt. 


246  Current  Prieet  of  Merchandize. 

Average  price  of  brown  or  Muscovado  sugar,  exclusive  of  the  duties  payable  thereon  . 
For  the  week  ending  Feb.  22,  was  49s.  Ojd.  per  cwt. 

For  the  week  ending  March  1,  was  49s.  J|d. 

For  the  week  ending  March  8,  was  49s.  9 jd. 

For  the  week  ending  March  16,  was  50s.  2jd. 


SALES  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCE. 
From  Februan)  21  st  to  February  2Bth. 

Ml  serous  Guatimala  indigo' from  4s.  8d. 

396  hags  Brazil  rice from  37s.  Od. 

From  February  28t/i  to  March  7th. 

£4  hogsheads  Virginia  tobacco from  Is.  6d. 

94  hogsheads  striped  leaf  ditto from  2s.  Id. 

60  hogsheads  Maryland  ditto from  9d. 

From  March  7th  to  March  1 4th. 

16  casks,  699  bag9  Brazil  rice  froln  49s.  Od. 

60  bags  Brazil  coffee from  92s.  Od. 

13  scrons  Guatimala  indigo 

From  March  14 th  to  March  21st. 

124  bags  Surinam  coffee ..from  105s. 0J. 


to  8s.  9d.  per  lb. 
to  51s.  6d.  per  cwt. 


to  Is.  8d.  per  lb. 
to  2s.  4d.  per  lb. 
to  lid.  per  lb. 

to  52s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
to  95s.  Od.  per  cwi. 
5s.  6d.  per  lb. 

to  Ills. 0J.  per  cwt. 


lb.  O 7 0 0 7 4 


20  12  0 
0 7 0 


Alum,  English  - * ton  £ 24  0 Oto23  o o 

Anni&ccds,  Alicant  - * cwt.  S IS  0 6 S O 

Ditto  German  .--3  12  0 3 15  0 

Ashes,  American  Pot  - - * S 5 o 440 

Ditto  Pearl  - --  S00  420 

Barilla,  Carthagena  - ..-370  3 0 fi 

Ditto  Sicily  ----320  350 

Ditto  Teneriffe  .--SOO  350 

Bark.  Oak  British,  45  cwt.  L.  35  5 o 37  0 o 

Ditto  Foreign  . - - - 10  15  0 13  5 0 

Brandy,  Cogniac  ....  gal.  ISO  140 

Ditto  Spanish  -.---*oiqo  too 

Camphire,  refined  - - - 

Ditto  unrefined  - - cwt.  33  a u 

Cochineal,  garbled  - - - - lb.  I 9 0 

Ditto  East  Indian  - - - 0 4 1 

«offec,  fine - cwt.  6 0 0 

Ditto  ordinary  - --  --  .400 
Ditto  Mocha  in  Time  . - - 20  0 0 
Copperas,  Green  ....  lb.  066 
Ditto  White  ....  2 0 0 
Cotton-wool,  Surinam  - - - 0 2 5 

Ditto  Jamaica  - - - O ! 8J 
Ditto  Smyrna  ...  019 

Ditto  Bourbon  ---033 

Ditto  Pemambucca  - 0 2 7 

Ditto  East  Indian  - - o l 4 

Currants,  Zant  ....  cwt.  420 
Deals,  Dantz.  Fir,  3 in.  40  f.  piece  0 0 0 
Ditto  21  36  4 0 0 0 

Ditto  , 2 30  - 0 0 0 

Elephants’ Teeth  1.  2.  3.  cwt.  28  10  0 
Ditto  4.  5.  6.  20  0 0 

Ditto  Scriveli  -.12100 

Figs,  Turkey 10  o 

Flax,  ltiga  ------  ton  145  o 0 

Ditto  Petersburg,  12  head  140  0 0 
Fustick,  Jamaica  - t - ton  17  0 0 
Ditto  Cuba  ....  20  10  0 

flails,  Turkey  - - - - - cwt.  3 5 0 
Geneva,  Hollands  ...  gal.  110 
Ditto  English  -----  0110 

Ginger,  Jamaica,  White  cwt.  500 

Ditto  Black  - - 3 5 0 

Ditto  Barbadoes  - - - - 4 0 0 

Ditto  hast  Indian  ----340 

Gum  Arabic,  Turkey  - - cwt.  6 0 0 

Ditto  Seneca  - - - - 4 18  0 

Ditto  Sandrach  - - - 6 8 0 

Ditto  Tragacanth  - - 22  10  0 

Ditto  Mastic  - - - lb.  0 5 8 

Hemp,  Riga  Rhine  - - ton  0 0 0 
Ditto  Petersburg  clean  - * " " " 

Ditto  East  Indian  - - - - 
Hides,  English  - - - lb 

Ditto  Buenos  Ayres  - - - 
Ditto  Dutch  salted  - - - 
Ditto  Spanish  - - - - - 
Indigo,  Caracc.  Flo.  Is  & 2d  - 
Ditto  East  I ndian  Blue  & Purj 
Ditto  Brazil  - - - 

Iron,  l’ig,  British,  - ton 
Ditto,  in  bars  - - - 
Ditto  Swedish,  bars  - - - 
Ditto  Norway  - - - - - 
Ditto  Archangel  - - - - 


22  10  o 

7 7 0 
1 3 0 

0 13  9 
II  18  0 
3 110 


24  10  0 
0 6 0 
0 0 0 


Juniper  Berries,  German  cwt.  £.  4 5 0 490 

Ditto  Italian  - --  400  45(1 

Lead  in  pigs  ...  - fod.  41  0 0 a 0 0 

Ditto  red  -----  ton  40  0 0 41  o 0 

Ditto  white 54  0 0 55  0 # 

Lignum  Vitae,  American  - - 10  10  o 20  0 0 

Ditto  Tortola  - --  000  000 

Logwood,  Camp.  - - - - 18  0 0 20  0 0 

Ditto  Honduras  Chipt  - 16  0 0 17  0 0 

Ditto  Unchipt  - uncertain 

Ditto  Jamaica  Chipt  - - 14  10  0 15  15  # 

Ditto  I'nchipt  - uncertain 

Madder  Roots,  Smyrna  - cwt.  4 12  0 5 5 0 

Ditto  Dutch' Crop  - 5 10  0 6 15  0 

Mahogany,  Honduras  - ft.  0 1 4 0 19 

Ditto  Jamaica  --,.-  0 ) 3 0 2 0 

Ditto  Hispaniola  - --  018  023 

Molasses  ------  cwt.  1 19  6 0 0 0 

Oak  plank,  Dantzic,  7 , , . . „ 

4 & 3 inch  f loadl*  0 0 12  0 0 

Oil,  l.ucca  - 25  gal.  jar  28  0 0 
Ditto  Spermaceti  - - ton  99  0 0 

Ditto  Whale,  Greenland  37  0 0 

Ditto  Southern  - 42  0 0 

Ditto  Florence  - half  chest  4 12  0 

Opium,  Turkey  - - - - lb.  2 3 0 2 5 

Orchilla,  Canary  - - - ton  225  0 0 240  0 

Ditto  Cape  de  Verd  - - 123  0 0 150  0 

Ditto  Madeira  ....  - 100  0 0 118  0 

Pimento  ------  lb.  o 1 to  02 

Pitch,  American  - - - cwt.  0 17  0 0 IB 

Ditto  Stockholm  - - - - 1 3 0 14 

Ditto  Archangel  -----  1 10 

Quicksilver  -----  1|>.  046 

Raisins,  Bloom  ...  - cwt. 


30  0 0 
103  0 0 


43  0 0 


Ditto  Malaga  - --  --  2 10  0 

Ditto  Sun  - --  --  - - 4 10  0 

Ditto  Muscadine  - - - - 700 

Rice,  Carolina  - .-  .-  -310 
Ditto  East  Indian  - - - - 0 6 0 
Rum,  Jamaica  ...  - gal.  0 5 1 
Ditto  Leeward  1 . - - - - 0 4 2 

Saltpetre,  East  India  Rough  cwt.  3 18  o 
Ditto  Britisli  Refined  - - 4 4 0 
Shellach  - --  --  --  - 500 

Shumack,  Faro  - - - - I 1 1 o 

Ditto  Malaga 
Ditto  Sicily 
Ditto  Oporto 

Silk,  Thrown,  Piedmont  - lb. 

Ditto  Bcrgam 


1 2 0 
0 4 7 

8 0 0 
3 0 0 


1 12  0 
1 10  0 
0 0 0 


- - 3 2 0 


3 19  0 

4 5 0 

10  0 0 

1 15  0 
1 15  0 
1 12  0 
0 0 1) 
3 10  0 
3 8 0 


Silk,  Raw,  China,  3 M os.  Sm,  - 0 0 0 0 0 4) 


Ditto 


6 ditto  - 


105 

0 

0 

115 

0 

0 

Ditto  Bengal,  Sm.  sic.  g.  - - 0 

18 

0 

1 

1 

6 

. 0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

5 

Ditto  Novi  - - - - 2 

2 

0 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

*\ 

Ditto  Organzine  - • 2 

2 

0 

2 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Sugar,  Jamaica  - - - C.  3 

15 

0 

4 

3 

• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Ditto  East  India  - - s 

10 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

9 

6 

0 

10 

3 

Ditto  .Lumps  - - - 5 

14 

0 

6 

0 

0 

>.0 

8 

6 

0 

10 

9 

Ditto  Single  Loaves  - 5 

10 

0 

6 

Q 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

6 

Ditto  Double  Ditto  lb.  0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

8 

7 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Tallow,  English  - - - - cwt.  4 

12 

6 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Ditto  Russia,  candle,  white  , 

uncertain 

S3 

0 

0 

24 

10 

0 

Ditto,  yellow  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Ditto,  Buenos  Ayres  - - - 

uncertain 

85 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

Tar,  Archangel  - - - - D.  9 

» 

0 

9 

9 

• 
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Tar,  Stockholm  * - - B.  £.  Q 
Ditto,  American  - - - - S 

Tin  in  blocks  .....  cwt.  5 
Ditto,  Grain,  in  blocks  - - 7 
Turpentine,  American  ...  1 
Tobacco,  Maryl.  yellow  - lb.  0 
Ditto,  Mid.  brown  - . * 

Ditto,  long  Leaf  - * - 
Tobacco,  Virg.  York  River  lb. 

Ditto,  James  River  - . . 0 0 

Wav,  English  ....  cwt.  15  I 5 
Ditto  Dantzic  - - - 15  o 
Ditto  African  ...  9 15 


2 110 
2 10  0 
5 18  0 BO  0 0 
7 7 0 0 0 0 

1 18  0 2 0 0 

0 0 0 OO'O 
0 0 0 OOO 

0 0 0 0 0 0 


Wax,  American  - cwt.  £.  14  15  0 15  10  o 

Whale-fins,  Greenland  . ton  *5  0 0 40  0 o 
Ditto  S.  Fishery  - - 2000  22tCu 

Wine,  Red  Port  - - - pipe  75  0 0 105  o o 

Ditto  Lisbon  ... 

Ditto  Madeira  - - - 
Ditto  Calcavtlla  . - 

Ditto  Sherry-  - * - butt  71  0 0 105  0 O 

Ditto  Mountain  - --  - 65  0 0 80  0 0 

Ditto  Vidonia  - - - hogs.  70  0 0 85  O tj 

Ditto  Claret  - - - - 

Yarn,  Mohair  - - - - lb. 


85  0 0 95  n 0 

- 74  0 0 145  O O 

- 90  O 0 100  0 O 


44  0 0 95  O O 

OSS  090 


PRICES  OF 

Canal,  Dock,  Fire  Office,  Water  Works,  and  Brezcery  Shares,  S$c, 

2 1 st  March , 1809, 

London  Dock  Slock  ......11 81.  per  cent. 

West  India  ditto 1741.  per  cent. 

East  India  ditto Ilf 81.  per  cent. 

Commercial  ditto  401.  per  share  premium. 

Grand  Junction  Canal  Shares  ....1401.  per  share. 

. Grand  Surrey  ditto..... 601.  per  share. 

Thames  and  .Medway  ditto,  Old  shares  4.’>l.  New  101.  per  share  premium. 

Kenuett  and  Avon  ditto 4).  per  share  premium. 

Globe  Fire  and  LifeAssuranctShares  1151.  per  cent. 

Albion  ditto 601.  per  share. 

Hope  ditto 6s.  per  share  premium. 

Eagle  ditto par. 

Atlas  ditto. par. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  II.  percent,  preminra. 

Kent  ditto  ........  501.  per  share  premium. 

Loudon  Assmance  Shipping 2ll  per  share. 

Rock  Life  Assurance. 4s.  to  5s.  per  share  premium. 

Commercial  Road  Stock 1151.  per  cent. 

London  Institution  811.  per  share. 

Surrey  ditto par. 

East  London  Water-works. . . . .461  per  share  premium. 

West  Middlesex  ditto 121.  per  share  premium. 

Auction  Mart 301.  per  share  premium. 

Golden  Lane  Brewery 771.  per  share. 

Lancaster  Canal 171.  per  share. 

At  the  Office  of  Messrs.  L.  WOLFE  and  Co.  Canal  and  Stock  Brokers, 
No.  9,  Change-alley,  Coruhill. 


VARIATIONS  OF  BAROMETER,  THERMOMETER,  &c. 
By  THOMAS  BLUNT*  No.  22,  Cornhill, 

Mathematical  Instrument  j^Iaker  to  his  Majesty, 

At  Nine  o’Clock,  A.  M. 


1800 

Barom 

Ther. 

Wind. 

Obser. 

1809 

Barom 

Ther. 

Wind. 

Obser. 

Feb. 25 

30.30 

47 

W 

Fair 

Mar.  12 

30.19 

39 

NE 

Fair 

26 

30.35 

41 

NW 

Ditto 

13 

30.19 

38 

E 

Ditto 

27 

30.39 

42 

WNW 

Ditto 

14 

30.21 

39 

E 

Ditto 

2b 

30.37 

43 

W 

Ditto 

15 

30.49 

37 

N 

Ditto 

Mar.  1 

30.31 

44 

W 

Rain 

16 

30.29 

39 

W 

Ditto 

2 

30.49 

40 

NE 

Fair 

17 

30.22 

44 

W 

Ditto 

3 

30.40 

37 

N 

Ditto 

18 

730.15 

45 

NW 

Ditto 

4 

30.21 

46 

S 

Ditto 

19 

30.09 

41 

NF. 

Ditto 

5 

30.23 

42 

N 

Rain 

20 

30.03 

43 

NXE 

Ditto 

6 

30.43 

39 

N 

Fair 

21 

30.19 

43 

' N 

Ditto 

7 

30.41 

40 

N 

Ditto 

22 

30.  U 

48 

S 

Ditto 

8 

30.51 

40 

NW 

Ditto 

23 

29.98 

48 

E 

Ditto 

9 

30.32 

41 

W 

Ditto 

24 

29.75 

50 

W 

Rain 

10 

30.26 

46 

NW 

Ditto 

25 

29,37 

51 

W 

Ditto 

11 

30.30 

42 

NW 

Ditto 

* 

. 

Joyce  Gold,  Printer',  Shoe-lane.  London. 


EACH  DAY’S  PRICE  OF  STOCKS  FOR  MARCH,  1809, 
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FORTUNE  and  Co.  Stock-Brokers  and  General  Agents,  No.  13,  Cornhiu, 
N.B.  In  the  3 per  Cent.  Consols  the  highest  and  lowest  Prices  of  each  Day  are  given ; in  the  other  Stocks,  the  highest  only. 
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For  APRIL,  1809. 

[Embellished  with,  1,  a Portrait  of  the  late  Angelica  Kauffman,  R.A.  and,  2,  a 
Portrait  of  James  Lacy,  Esq.  late  Patentee  of  Drury-lane  Theatre.] 
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Omne  eapax  movel  urna  nomen. — Horace. 


npiIE  line  which  we  have  chosen  for 
Jl.  our  motto  seems,  to  us,  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  melancholy  subject 
of  our  present  contemplations,  so  far  as 
it  regards  the  natnes  of  a great  number 
of  those  persons  whom  we  have  known, 
esteemed,  and  admired,  but  which  have, 
alas!  year  after  year,  been  shaken  in 
the  capacious  urn  of  death,  and  have 
left  to  their  friends  the  solemn  task 
to  pay  that  tribute  of  respect  to  their 
memories  which  arises  from  the  lamen- 
tation of  their  loss,  and  the  admiration 
of  their  talents  and  their  virtues. 

This  seems  to  be  an  obligation  which 
duty  impels  us  to  perform,  even  when 
the  subject  of  our  lamentations  has  fi- 
nished a medium  course  of  life,  and  lias 
neither  created  admiration  nor  excited 
envy  ; but  it  becomes,  we  conceive, 
much  more  imperative  upon  us  to  ho- 
nour the  manes  of  those  whose  genius 
and  whose  exertions  have  carried  them 
far,  far  indeed,  beyond  the  common 
scope  of  human  abilities,  whose  works 
have  seemed  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
time,  and  have  formed  a scientific  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  age  in  which  they 
were  produced,  and  of  the  country 
whence  they  emanated. 

The  examples  of  her  taste  and  ge- 
nius, the  monuments  of  her  power  and 
glory,  all  the  memorials  of  her  mag- 
nificence, are,  to  a great  state,  what  his 
dress  and  equipage  are  to  a great  man  ; 
necessary  to  his  rank  and  becoming  his 
dignify  : and  of  these,  none  is  more  ne- 
cessary than  that  mental  distinction  de- 
rived from  the  combination  of  indivi- 
dual excellence  in  the  sister  arts  of  poe- 


try and  painting.  If  the  former  is  the 
parent  of  rhetoric  and  of  more  genera! 
literature,  the  latter  seems  to  embody 
the  enthusiastic  emanations  of  Ihe  bard, 
to  clothe  his  ideas,  and  by  the  magic 
w and  of  art  to  give  to  his  unsubstantial 
forms  all  the  graces  of  elegance,  and  ad 
the  fascination  of  representation.  Foe- 
try  speaks  to  (he  mind,  while  Painting 
reflects  the  images  she  creates,  through 
the  medium  of  the  eyes,  hack  upon  the 
sensorium.  The  firs*  prelates  a local, 
the  second  displays  a universal  lan- 
guage. 

In  this  graphic  language,  in  depicting 
of  forms  and  combination  ot  subjects, 
which  seized  at  once  upon  the  softer, 
the  more  elegant  sensibilities  of  their 
beholders,  AnoIelica  Kauffman  be- 
came so  great  a proficient,  that  we 
deemed  it  necessary  to  say  a few  words 
upon  the  art  of  painting  itself,  in  which, 
as  we  have  observed,  she  was  so  conspi- 
cuously eminent.  To  attempt  to  cha- 
racterise her  genius  would  not,  were  it 
possible  in  this  brief  Memoir,  be  so  easy 
a task.  It  would,  in  fact,  demand  a 
taste  equal  to  her  own  : we  are,  there- 
fore, happy  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  ef- 
fusions of  those  whose  opinions  upon 
this  subject  ought  to  decide;  and  shall 
only  remark,  that  grace  and  df*gance 
were  its  leading  features,  and  the  deli- 
neation of  the  female  figure,  whatso- 
ever character  it  assumed,  among  the 
number  of  its  happiest  e.toris.  Her  ele- 
vated beauties  have  always  brought  to 
our  minds  the  pietiire  ot  Venus,  so  wei! 
described  by  Dryden  in  Palamon  and 
A route. 
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“ The  goddess’  self  some  noble  hand  had 
wrought. 

Smiling  she  seem’d,  and  fall  of  pleasing 
thought, 

Front  ocean  as  she  first  began  to  rise, 

And  smooth'd  the  rutiled  waves,  and  clear’d 
the  sktes. 

Site  T&l  the  brine,  all  hare  below  the  breast , 
And  the  green  waves  but  ill  conceal’d  the 
Test  • 

A lute  she  held,  and  on  her  head  was  seen 
A wreath  of  roses  red,  and  myrtles  green  ; 
Her  tin  ties  faim’d  the  buxom  air  above  ; 

And  by  Ins  mother  stood  an  infant  love. 

With  wings  display’d;” 

and  in  an  humbler  sphere  the  figure  of 
Iphigenia.  Indeed,  in  the  whole  com- 

{tosition  of  the  same  poet,  beseems  as  if 
te  were  describing  a picture  produced 
by  her  captivating  pencil. 

“ Where,  in  a plain  defended  by  a wood,”! 
Crept  thro’  the  matted  grass  a chrys’ai  / 
flood,  • ' f 

By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood  ; J 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid, 
Attended  by  her  slaves,  a sleeping  maid, 

Like  Dian  and  her  nymphs,  when,  tir’d  with 
sport. 

To  rest  by  cool  Eurotas  they  resort. 

The  dame  herself  the  goridess  well  express’d, 
Not  more  distinguish’d  Ly  her  purple  vest. 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  face, 
And  ov’n  in  slumber  a superior  grace  : 

Her  comely  limbs  compos’d  with  decent^ 
care  ; ( 

Her  body  shaded  with  a slight  cymarr ; ? 

Her  bosom  to  the  view'  was  only  bare.”  ) 

These  descriptions,  as  we  have  just 
observed,  contain  so  many  of  the  ele- 
gant characteristics  of  her  painting,  that 
we  can  hardly  demand  pardon  for  their 
quotation,  especially  as  they  seem  to 
elucidate  and  exemplify  many  of  her 
elegant  productions  : but  still,  as  it  is 
our  intention  rather  to  compile  a Me- 
moir of  her  Life,  than  to  compose  a 
critique  on  her  works,  wc  shall,  as  well 
as  our  limited  talents  will  allow,  pro- 
ceed to  carry  that  intention  into  effect : 
a task  which  we  undertake  with  the 
greater  cheerfulness,  as  its  prosecution 
must  necessarily  include  some  further 
notice  of  her  graphic  productions. 

Mahy  Angelica  Kauffman,  the  only 
daughter  of  John  Joseph  Kauffman,  of 
Swartheniberg,  and  of  Cleophe  Lucin, 
of  the  same  place,  was  bom  in  Loire, 
the  capital  of  the  Grisons,  on  the  30th 
of  October,  11-10.  Her  father  was  a 
painter,  and,  it  has  been  said,  of  some 
eminence  : upon  his  talents  we  shall  ob- 
serve in  a future  page.  He  was  a man 
much  esteemed  for  his  honour  and  inte- 


grity : her  mother  was,  by  her  domes- 
tic virtues,  rendered  highly  respect- 
able. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that 
the  ruling  passion,  that  mental  impulse 
which  has  been  deuoraiuated  genius,  is 
generally  to  be  observed  even  in  in- 
fancy. The  ideas  of  Angelica,  from 
their  earliest  expansion,  were  graphic; 
nothing  gai  e her  so  much  delight  as  the 
efforts  she  made  to  copy  prints.  This 
inclination  was  fostered  b}  her  father; 
subjects  were  placed  before  her ; and  so 
rapid  was  her  imitative  progress,  that, 
previous  to  her  attaining  the  age  of 
nine  years,  she  had  made  herself  in  some 
degree  mistress  of  the  contour,  and  had 
begun  to  fill  the  rudimental  outline,  first 
in  crayons,  and  then  in  oil. 

It  has  been  observed,  and  indeed  with 
a considerable  degree  of  truth,  that,  in 
graphic  pursuits,  boys  have  a very  con- 
siderable advantage  over  girls,  inasmuch 
as  the  former  can,  in  academics,  study 
the  human  figure  from  nature,  while 
the  latter  are  confined  to  those  models 
cast,  and  sometimes  reduced  in  the  most 
exquisite  manner,  from  antique  statues, 
which  have  long  been  considered  as 
standards  of  proportion,  taste',  and  ge- 
nius. This,  although  it  seem  a dis- 
advantage to  female  artists,  is  not  so 
in  fact : we  nave  never  seen  a living 
model  equal  in  symmetry  and  elegance 
to  an  ancient  statue,  nor  is  it  possible 
to  he  so ; because,  like  the  Helen  of 
Zeuxis,  these  are  composed  of  the  beau- 
ties of  several  of  the  most  perfect  figures 
that,  in  the  attic  ages  of  masculine  or 
feminine  perfection,  could  be  found, 
Angelica,  therefore,  we  believe,  caught 
those  irresistible  graces  that  played  a- 
round  her  picturesque  forms  from  the 
models  that  she  studied;  at  the  same 
time  that  she  avoided  many  errors  which 
adifferetit  system  might  have  produced. 

Having  hailed  the  dawn  of  her  ge- 
nius, let  us  now  pursue  its  course  : iter 
progress  was  astonishing.  Between  the 
tent!)  and  eleventh  years  of  her  age,  she 
evinced  her  skill  in  portrait  painting ; 
for,  having  accompanied  her  father  to 
Como,  she  painted,  in  crayons,  the  por- 
trait of  Mouseigneur  Nevroni,  bishop 
of  that  city  ; the  striking  similitude  of 
which,  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  much  as  its  execution 
did  that  of  the  prelate  vtho  was  its 
original. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  expansion  of 
her  rising  talents,  site  was,  in  the  year 
I75J,  being  then  in  the  fourteenth  year 
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of  her  age,  conducted  by  her  father  to 
Milan.  The  scene  and  the  character  of 
the  people  were  new  to  her  ; she  viewed 
human  nature  upon  a broader  scale ; 
and  she,  at  the  same  time,  derived  im- 
provement not  only  from  general  ob- 
servation, but  from  the  superb  collec- 
tion of  pictures  which  at  that  period 
adorned  the  gallery  of  the  ducal  pa- 
lace. 

At  this  place  she  executed  the  por- 
traits of  the  Duchess  of  Massa  Carrara, 
Count  Firmian,  the  Austrian  governor, 
and  other  persons  ol  the  highest  distinc- 
tion. The  death  of  her  mother  obliged 
her,  however,  to  return  with  her  father, 
who  had  a commission  to  paint  some 
pictures  for  his  own  parish-church,  to 
Swarlhemberg.  In  the  execution  of 
these  works  he  was  assisted  by  his 
daughter,  who  painted  the  twelve  apos- 
tles in  separate  compartments. 

“ Fame,  that  delights  around  the  world  to 
stray,” 

had  by  this  time  caught  the  name  of 
Angelica.  In  the  year  1153,  she  ac- 
companied her  father  to  Rome;  and 
passing  through  CoDstar.ee,  Monfort, 
and  other  considerable  places,  was  pro- 
fessionally engaged.  In  the  course  of 
this  journey  she  painted  the  portraits 
of  Cardinal  Cassimir  de  Roch,  Bishop 
of  Constance,  the  Count  of  Monfort, 
and  his  family,  and  those  of  many  other 
persons  of  distinction.  Iler  stay  in 
Milan  was  short.  Florence  seems  to 
have  offered  to  her  far  greater  attrac- 
tions, as  she  resided  in  that  city  a sear  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  1759  proceeded  to 
Rome,  then  the  emporium  of  art ; and 
it  should  seem  a metropolis  whose  scien- 
tific wonders  were  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite her  emulation,  and  to  give  lull 
scope  to  her  imitative  powers. 

Enthusiastic  in  her  professional  pur- 
suits, it  is  not  necessary  here  to  trace  the 
exact  course  of  her  studies,  lt-may  he 
sufficient  to  observe,  that,  now'  launched 
into  public  life,  she  became  the  admira- 
tion of  that  world  which  was  before  her. 
She  employed  her  leisure  hours  in  read- 
ing the  most  eminent  poets  and  histo- 
rians, and  made  herself  complete  mis- 
tress of  four  languages,  viz.  the  Ger- 
man, French,  llaiian,  and  English.  From 
travellers  of  this  nation  she  derived  the 
most  generous  patronage;  and  copies  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  in 
the  Vatican,  &c.  were  the  precursors  to 
her  arrival  iu  England.  At  the  land  ot 
harmony,  it  would  have  been  wonderful 


if  she  had  not  studied  music,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental.  In  these  branches 
of  that  divine  science  she  is  said  to  have 
highly  excelled. 

Her  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  graphic 
excellence  induced  her,  in  the  year  1764, 
to  remove  from  Rome  to  Venice;  in 
which  city  she  resided  more  than  twelve 
months.  Here  she  became  acquainted 
with  Lady  Wentworth,  the  wife  of  the 
ambassador,  Mr.  Morris.  This  lady 
being  on  the  point  of  returning  to  her 
native  country,  Angelica  accompanied 
her,  and  arrived  in  England  in  the  year 
1765. 

How  she  was  received  in  this  country, 
the  protection  that  her  genius  derived 
from  the  late  Princess  of  Wales,  who 
introduced  her  to  his  present  Majesty, 
and  the  beautiful  pictures  which  she 
produced  in  consequence  ot  that  dis- 
tinguished honour,  are  circumstances 
well  known  : but  the  rapidity  with  which 
her  lame  circulated  through  the  metro- 
polis and  tbe  country,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  conceive ; yet  we  well  re- 
member its  rise  and  its  progress : a 
kind  of  enthusiasm  in  her  favour  spread 
among  the  admirers  of  the  fine  arts, 
which  continued  during  her  life,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  we  are  happy  to 
produce  a tribute  to  her  genius  from 
the  elegant  and  classic  pen  of  Miss 
Knight,  the  author  of  JJinarbas,  a 
continuation  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  Husseins. 

“ The  distinguished  talents,  the  vivid 
genius,  the  ferlile  imagination,  and  the 
extensive  knowledge  of  Angelica  Kauff- 
man,” says  this  lady,  “ have  justly 
classed  her  amongst  those  few  superior 
artists  who  have  ennobled  the  profession, 
and  whose  works  are  not  intended  merely 
to  please  the  eye. 

“Til  eGcr  mans  characteristically  sty  led 
her  “die  Seelenmalerin,”  the  paintress 
of  the  Soul;  and  in  addition  to  the  excel- 
lent taste  with  which  she  appeared  to  be 
naturally  endowed,  she  had  acquired 
(more  particularly  during  her  long  resi- 
dence at  Rome)  that  classical  purity  of 
composition  and  expression  which  the 
study  of  the  antique  alone  can  give,  and 
which  evince  the  dignified  simplicity  of 
truth  and  nature. 

“ Great  as  an  artist,  most  amiable 
and  engaging  as  a woman,  she  ought 
however  to  be  considered  in  a tar  more 
interesting,  in  a More  serious  point  of 
view.  Her  character  in  this  light  as- 
sumes a peculiar  importance,  and  ap- 
pears calculated  to  shew  mankind  to 
wliat  a height  of  perfection  human  ua- 
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turci*  capable  of  rising,  even  in  this  li- 
mited state  of  existence. 

“ Possessed  of  all  that  could  distin- 
guish, and  graced  with  all  that  could  at- 
tract, the  unaffected  humility  of  Ange- 
lica seemed  to  be  the  basis  of  those  vir- 
tues which  bore  t he  truest  stamp  of 
Christian  perfection. 

“ Insensible  to  the  allurements  of  in- 
terest and  vanity,  unbiassed  by  preju- 
dice, incapable  of  resentment,  superior 
to  jealousy  and  envy  ; in  short,  dead  to 
ail  the  wayward  fancies  and  turbulent 
passions  of  life,  she  was  tenderly  alive  to 
all  its  charities.  Her  active  beuevolence 
and  unshaken  candour  could  only  be 
equalled  by  her  ardent  and  enlightened 
piety. 

“ Volumes  might  be  written  in  illus- 
tration-of  what  we  have  asserted  ; but 
they  arc  not  necessary.  Whensoever 
Angelica  was  truly  known,  she  was  be- 
loved and  respected ; and  it  would  be  a 
satire  on  modern  Europe  to  suppose 
that  her  instructive  and  unassumingcon- 
versation,  and  the  blameless  tenor  of 
her  conduct,  could  be-  forgotten,  even 
were  it  possible  that  the  monuments  of 
her  genius  could  he  buried  in  oblivion. 

“ Under  the  mild  influence  of  that 
calm  elegance  of  manners  which  ren- 
dered the  social  hours  over  which  she 
presided  so  eminently  pleasing,  national 
prejudices  and  the  asperity  of  party 
teemed  to  have  lost  their  usual  ani- 
mosity. 

“ The  great,  the  learned,  the  ami- 
able, and  ti;e  good  of  all  countries, 
were  delighted  with  the  time  they  passed 
at  the  house  of  Angelica. 

“ Of  England,  where  she  spent  the 
greatest  portion  of  her  early  life,  and 
where  she'  remained  ever  dear  to  a 
numerous  and  very  respectable  circle 
of  friends,  she  always  spoke  will)  pecu- 
liar satisfaction. 

“ At  Naples  she  was  universally  ad- 
mired and  respected,  honoured  with  the 
protection  and  esteem  of  its  sovereigns, 
and  lodged  in  a palace  belonging  to  that 
court. 

“ In  all  the  different,  states  of  Italy, 
and  indeed  wherever  she  appeared,  she 
excited  f he  same  sentiments ; and  dur- 
ing a residence  of  more  than  twenty 
years  at  Koine,  she  experienced  the 
most  unfeigned  and  constant  attentions 
of  its  inhabitants,  whk-h,  added  to  the 
uncommon  honours  paid  to  her  remains,”- 
which  we  shall,  in  conclusion,  note, 
“ are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  shew  as  held  by  a peo- 


ple who  are  generally  allowed  to  possess 
a singular  discernment  in  the  discrimi- 
nation of  character  and  merit. 

“ In  her  house,  her  garden,  and  her 
domestic  establishment,  all  was  neat, 
proper,  and  unostentatious.  Her  choice 
of  books  was  excellent;  for  her  judg- 
ment and  taste  were  correct  and  ex- 
quisite, not  only  in  painting  but  in  lite- 
rature, and  more  particularly  in  poetry. 
The  pathetical  and  the  sublime,  seemed 
chiefly  to  interest  her;  but  she  was  not 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  pastoral  sim- 
plicity, when  naturally  expressed  ;* 
neither  was  she  partial  to  the  poetry  of 
any  nation  in  particular  ; but  as  she  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  princi- 
pal modern  languages,  she  could  feel 
and  enjoy  the  various  beauties  of  the 
best  productions  in  each  of  them.  In 
music  her  taste  was  equally  genuine; 
and  it  may  justly  be  said  of  her  charac- 
ter, as  of  her  works,  that 

“ All  was  harmony  and  grace."’ 

It  would  be  impossible,  had  we  space, 
for  us  to  procure  a correct  catalogue  of 
the  works  of-this  celebrated  paiutress; 
though  such  a catalogue,  especially  of 
those  painted  in  England  and  Ireland, t 
would  be  extremely  desirable  : but  it 
may  be  proper  to  add,  that,  in  con- 


* Of  this,  the  strongest  instance  of  a suc- 
cessful effort  that,  perhaps,  ever  was  known, 
was  displayed  in  the  run  ot  her  beautiful  pic- 
ture o t' Sterne’s  Mahta.  Numerous  indeed 
w ere  the  copies  which  she  made  of  I he  origi. 
nal  desigh  oi' that  picture.  The  prints  from 
it  w ere  circulated  all  over  Europe.  In  the 
elegant  manufactures  of  London,  Birming- 
ham, £ec.  it  assumed  an  incalculable  variety 
of  forms  and  dimensions,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  a variety  o!  articles  of  all. sorts  and 
sizes,  from  a watch-case  to  a tea-waiter. 
—Ed. 

f Mr.  Kauffman,  the  father  off  Angelica, 
though  a very  excellent  mar.,  was  but  a very 
middling  pamler.  While  she  was  in  the  coun- 
try, her  sister  academician  called  in  Golden- 
square  to  see  her  pictures.  Mr.  K.  was  de- 
lighted to  attend  her  in  the  show-room.  Not 
so  was  the  lady  : she  started  with  surprise  ; 
and  upon  a closer  examination  found  both 
the  drawing  and  colouring  very  different  from 
those  of  the  same  subjects  which  she  had 
seen  before,  when  she  had  called  on  her 
friend.  How  could  this  be  accounted  for? 
Mr.  K.  observed  her  surprise  ; and  at  last 
owned,  that  be  bad,  lor  his  amusement, 
copied  many  of  his  daughter’s  pictures,  which 
he  had  occasionally  exhibited,  especially  to 
artists,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  mistake 
the  one  for  the  other. 
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sequence  of  her  increase  of  fame,  acade- 
mical honours  flowed  rapidly  toward 
her.  She  was  nominated  a member  of 
the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  in  Rome ; 
of  the  Clementine  academy,  in  Bologna; 
of  those  of  Venice  and  1'Iorence:  and 
•when  the  Royal  Academy  of  London 
was  established,  under  the’patronage  of 
his  majesty,  she  was,  with  Mart  Mo- 
ser (now  Mrs.  H.  Lloyd),  the  daughter 
of  the  late  G.  M.  Moser,  Esq.  keeper, 
nominated  an  academician.* 

In  order  to  blend  a little  more  of  the 
domestic  with  the  public  life  of  Ange- 
lica, we  must  observe,  that  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  17S0  she  married  Sig- 
nior  Antony  Zucchi,  a Venetian  painter 
of  considerable  eminence,  who  had  long 
resided  in  England,  and  was  by  his 
works,  both  in  the  metropolis  and 
country,  well  known  and  esleemed.f 

Soon.after  this  event,  her  father, 
who  was  pretty  far  advancedJn  years, 
was  seized  with  a desire,  common  to 
men  in  the  latter  period  of  their  lives, 
to  see  once  more  his  native  country, 
to  recognise  the  friends  of  his  youth, 
aDd  to  revisit  those  scenes  from  which 
he  had  collected  his  early  ideas.  In 
consequence  .of  this  predilection,  An- 
gelica, in  whose  character  piety  and 
tenderness  were  very  prominent  traits, 
after  sixteen  years  residence  in  this  coun- 
try, was  prevailed  on  to  leave  it  in  the 
summer  of  1781,  and,  with  Mr.  K.  and 
her  husband,  to  proceed  to  Germany  ; 
and  thence  (having  visited  their  rela- 
tions) to  Italy  ; where,  soon  after  their 
arrival  at  Venice,  her  parent  died.  Of 
this  gentleman  we  have  already  spoken 
in  terms  of  respect.  If  his  virtues  as  a 
man  rose  superior  to  his  talents  as  an 
artist,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  al- 
though the  latter  are  the  most  brilliant, 

* These  ladies,  whose  portraits  Zoffani  has 
very  delicately  introduced  in  the  picture  of 
the  living  academy,  are  the  'onlv  females 
that  have  ever  been  permitted  in  this  country 
to  share  academical  honours. 

t Historical  and  allegorical  designs  for 
ceilings,  Ac.  “ where,”  Pope  sarcastically 
says, 

“ Sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and  Laguarre,’ 

had  not  gone  out  of  fashion  in  tiie  earlv  davs 
of  Zucchi,  who  was  a verv  injurious  painter 
in  the  style  of  the  former.  He  afterwards 
adapted  his  manner  to  the  change  of  the 
times,  and  decorated  with  Ins  rapid  pencil 
many  noblemen’s  and  gentlemen’s  seats.  See. 
in  different  parts  of  Great  gjitaiu.— Hol- 
ies, 


the  former  are  certainly  the  most  esti- 
mable qualities.  With  respect  to  his 
visit  to  his  native  country,  we  have 
beeu  informed,  that  he  did  not  find 
that  gratification  in  it  which  he  ex- 
pected. He  had  been,  by  dear  remem- 
brance, betrayed  into  a propension  com- 
mon to  age;  and  when  he  returned  to 
the  scenes  of  his  youth,  he  found  every 
thing  changed,  and  his  vivid  ideas, 
which,  regardless  of  the  lapse  of  years, 
had,  in  the  most  glowing  tints,  pic- 
tured tiie  happiness  to  lie  found  at 
Coire,  perhaps  in  no  one  instance  real- 
ized. 

In  the  winter  of  P782,  we  find  the 
genius  of  Angelica  Kauffman  ” as  much 
celebrated  at  Venice  as  it  had  been  ijj, 
Loudon,  and  still  more  honoured  ; for 
she  was  personally  visited  by  Paul,  the 
late  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  his  em- 
press, who,  under  the  titles  of  the 
Count  and  Countess  Du  Nord,were  then 
making  the  tour  of  Italy.  They  found 
her  employed  on  an  historical  subject, 
the  death  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who 
expired  in  the  arms  of  Francis  I.  King 
of  France;+  and  struck  with  admiration 
both  of  the  subject  and  its  execution, 
they  desired  her  to  finish  it  for  their 
collection,  and  deliver  it  to  their  mi- 
nister. 

In  17S3,  she  made  an  excursion  (o 
Maples,  where  she  was  presented  at 
court,  and  received  from  their  Sicilian 
majesties  a commission  to  paint  on  a 
large  scale  their  royal  family,  which 
was  then  very  numerous.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  these  illustrious  personages 
sat  lo  her;  for  we  find,  that  on  her 
return  to  Rome,  she  blended  alt  then- 
portraits  into  one  historical  composi- 
tion : a circumstance  which,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1784,  procured  her  an  honour  si- 
milar to  that  which  she  had  enjoyed  at 
Venice.  She  was  visited  by  that  ami- 
able monarch,  the  Emperor  Joseph  If. 
who  was  then  upon  a journey  through 
Italy,  and  who,  as  a mmk  of  his  respect 
and  esteem  for  her  talents,  commanded 
her  to  paint  for  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
two  pictures,  without  lee  smallest  limi- 
tation either  with  respect  to  their  size 
or  subjects. 

* It  was  singular  enough,  mat  she  was  so 
attached  to  her  maiden  name,  that  she  did  not 
choose  to  assume  that  ot  her  husband  ; pro- 
bably, because  under  that  appellation  she  had 
obtained  ail  tier  fame  and  fortune. 

t We  think  she  made  the  sketch  of  this  pic- 
ture, the  subject  of  which  was  a favourite  mils 
her,  while  iu  England. 
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In  the  ensuing  spring  she  was,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  return  to  Naples,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  queen 
the  picture  of  the  royal  family  which 
we  have  already  mentioned.  In  this 
city  she  was  engaged  by  her  majesty  to 
remain  some  time,  under  the  honorary 
characters  of  court  painter,  and  of  draw- 
ing-mistress to  the  two  eldest  princesses. 
She  had,  consequently,  a carriage  ap- 
pointed to  attend  her,  and  a magnificent 
apartment  in  the  palace  of  the  late  Prince 
of  Francaville. 

Upon  her  arrival  at  Rome,  in  Octo- 
ber, she  began  the  two  pictures  for  the 
Imperial  cabinet.  The  subjects  which 
she  chose  for  these  exquisite  perform- 
ances were,  first,  .'Eneas  attending  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  the  youthful  Pallas. 
who  was  slain  by  ‘l'nrnus  in  fighting  by 
the  side  of  the  Trojan  hero  against  the 
Tyrrhenians;  the  second,  Arminius 
Gcrmanicus,  who  having,  after  the 
death  of  Quintilius  Kurus,  defeated  tne 
Romans  who  sought  to  enslave  his  coun- 
try, returning  to  his  native  forest, 

“Rich  in  thy  tropliied  spoils,  imperial  Rome  !’’ 

was  met  by  his  wife,  attended  by  a num- 
ber of  matrons  and  virgins;  and  while 
the  former  crowned  him  with  laurels, 
the  latter  spread  flowers  in  his  path, 
and  hailed  him  as  the  saviour  of  his 
country. 

These  two  pictures,  containing  such 
appropriate  compliments  to  the  heroes 
of  Italy  and  Germany,  were  transmitted 
to  the  emperor,  through  the  medium  of 
Cardinal  Herzan,  his  plenipotentiary ; 
and  the  monarch,  inconsequence,  wrote 
to  the  minister  a letter,  with  his  own 
hand,  in  which  this  sentence  occurs: 
“ As  a token  of  my  gratitude,  I join  to 
this  letter  a snuff-box  and  a medal,  v,  hich 
your  eminence  will  have  the  goodness  to 
present  in  my  name  to  Angelica.  1 de- 
sire you  likewise  to  inform  her,  that  the 
two  works  are  already  placed  in  the 
Imperial  collection  ; tor  1 wish  f la  at , as 
weli  as  myself,  all  my  subjects  may 
admire  her  superior  talents.” 

During  the  time  that  she  was  en- 
gaged in  composing  and  painting  these 
two  large  pictures,  as  one  exertion  of 
the  mind  produces  another,  she  turned 
her  thoughts  to  the  execution  of  a capi- 
tal design,  which  she  had  formed  for  an 
historical  picture  commanded  by  Ca- 
tharine, the  late  .Empress  of  Russia. 
The  subject  she  chose  was  the  infant 
Servius  Jullius  asleep  in  the  chamber 
of  l'arquin  the  elder  : at  this  instant 


"A  flame  seemed  to  issue  from  bis  head  $ 
which,  when  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of  Tar- 
tjnimis  Prisons,  saw,  she  resolved  to  edu- 
cate him  with  her  own  children,  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  an  omen  of  his  future 
greatness.*  In  the  course  of  the  year 
1787,  this  enchanting  paintress  finished 
a picture  for  Stanislaus.  King  of  Po- 
land, the  subject  of  which,  congenial  to 
tiie  delicacy  of  her  ideas,  and  her  exqui- 
site sensibility,  was  Virgil  reading  the 
sixth  book  of  the  vEnekl  to  Augustus 
and  Octavia ;+  and  the  point  of  time, 
that,  when  the  princess  fainted  at  the 
recital  of  the  passage  in  which  the  name 
of  the  junior  Mar  cell  us  is  introduced,  t 

The  last  of  the  great  historical  works 
of  Angelica  was  performed  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Pope  Pius  VI.  This  was 
a picture  intended  to  he  placed  in  the 
celebrated  sanctuary  of  the  Lady  of 
Loreito  ; the  subject,  respecting  which 
a poet  might  have  exclaimed  to  her, 

“ Pious  and  grateful  ever  are  iliy  thoughts,” 

was  the  Holy  Virgin,  while  yet  a girl, 
pouring  from  a small  vase  some  water 
on  a white  lily  : her  face  is  in  this 
composition  turned  towards  heaven ; 

* When  the  la'e  Sir  j.  Reynolds  had 
finished.  Cor  the  same  empress,  the  superb 
picture  of  the  infant  Hercules,4  while  in  his 
cradle,  strangling  two  serpents,  every  one 
seemed  to  be  astonished  at  the  splendor 
and  propriety  ol  ihc  painter's  idea.  We 
think  this  of  Angelica,  though  list  perhaps 
so  grand,  far  more  expressive  in  it-  allusion. 
In  fact,  we  never  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  picture  of  Sir  J.  R.  although  ..arts  of 
it  were  most  exquisitely  executed  ; and  we 
believe  be  never  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
it  liims  ’f.  We  think  ! hat  be  committed  a 
fault  in  ibis  nicture  common  lo  men  of  meat 
aari  elevate:,  conus.  He  attempted  to  do 
tno  ranch  ; and  ibis  attempt,  s.uch  is  the  lot 
of  frail  mortality  ! fell  short  of  his  usual 
powers  — Editor. 

-j-  Octavia  was  the  sister  of  Augustus,  and 
the  wife  ofihs  elder  Marcellas.  The  beauty 
of  this  idea  consists  in  their  surprise  when  the 
poet  unexpectedly  mentioned  her  husband 
and  her  son. 

J “ j Eneas  here  beheld,  of  form  divine, 

A godlike  y.'Uth  in  ghtl’ring  armour  shine. 
With  ureal  Marcellas:  keeping  equal  pace, 
But  gloomy  were  h.s  eyes,  dejected  was  his 
face. 

He  saw  f and,  wont1, ’ring,  ask’d  his  airy  guide 
Wuat, and  ofwVnce,  was  lie  that  press’d  the 
hero's  side  ? 

His  son,  or  one  of  hi*  illustrious  n . me  ? 

IIo>v  like  the  Termer,  and  almost  i lit-  same.” 

V nt oil,  JEn.  vi. 
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her  thoughts,  which  the  expression  of 
her  countenance  fully  indicate,  seem  to 
pervade  the  regions  of  immortality; 
while  a ray  of  light  illuminates  the  up- 
per part  of  her  figure.  Joachim  and 
Ann,  her  parents,  who  are  judiciously 
introduced  in  the  group,  surprised  at 
the  phenomenon,  appear  to  ejaculate 
their  thanks  to  God.* 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  account  of 
some  of  the  works  of  Angelica,  without 
noticing  two  pictures,  in  which  were  in- 
cluded the  portraits,  as  large  as  life,  of 
two  illustrious  families.  The  first  repre- 
sents the  Princess  of  Holstein  Eech, 
attended  by  her  son.  Prince  Frederic 
Charles,  and  the  princess  her  daughter, 
who  has  at  her  side  her  bridegroom, 
the  Russian  Count  Zolsty  there  are 
other  figures  in  the  piece,  evidently  in- 
tended to  produce  a scientific  effect. 
The  second  picture  displays  the  noble 
Polish  fam'dy  of  Zamoisky : the  scene 
is  a beautiful  garden.  The  father,  who 
is  sitting,  holds  the  hand  of  his  young 
daughter  ; on  the  other  side  appear  his 
two  sons,  who  seem  to  pay  the  greatest 
attention  to  him;  while  he,  with  his 
finger,  directs  their  eyes  to  a bust  of 
one  of  their  forefathers,  celebrated  for 
his  heroic  struggle  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  his  country  ; aud  at  this 
instant  the  energetic  old  man  seems  to 

. instruct  them  what  a debt 

They  ow’d  their  ancestors;  and  make  them 
swear 

To  pay  it,  by  transsnitlins  down  entiret 
Those  sacred  rights  to  which  themselves  were 
born.” 

When  a virtuous  and  ingenious  life 
has  for  a long  course  of  lime  been 
crowned  with  fame  and  success,  it  pains 
the  mind  of  sensibility  to  contemplate 
the  clouds  that  sometimes  impend  over 
its  latter  years.  The  first  real  shock  of 
adverse  fortune'  that  Angelica  received 
arose  from  the  death  ot  Iter  husband, 
who,  we  have  already  observed,  was  a 
most  respectable  man,  with  whom  she 
had  lived  in  a course  of  domestic  happi- 
ness during  the  long  period  of  twenty- 


* The  pope,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  taste  and  genius,  was  so  delighted  with 
this  picture,  that,  in  1792,  he  ordered  that  it 
should  be  copied  in  Mosaic,  and  placed  in  thy 
church  of  Loretto  : which  has,  we  under- 
stand, been  perlormect,  and,  of  course,  the 
genius  of  the  painter  rendered  as  permanent 
as  adamant. 

t These  two  elegant  pictures  were  soon 
after  engraved  by  the  celebrated  Morghen. 
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four  years.  Mr.  Zucchi  expired  in 
1795  ; his  widow  was  then  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  her  age;  and,  as  it  will 
appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  Memoir, 
bowed  down  with  the  keen  sensa- 
tion both  of  public  and  domestic  dis- 
tress, distress  arising  from  circumstances 
as  barbarous  as  they  were  almost  unpre- 
cedented ; for  who  ever,  either  before  or 
since  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  inio 
Italy  till  the  present  period,  heard  of  a 
war  levelled  against  the  arts  aud  art- 
ists ; aye,  by  Heaven ! the  dignity  of 
man  revolts;  all  the  finer  sensibilities 
of  genius  and  humanity  are  kindled  to 
oppose  the  idea;  against  female  artists 
too,  against  a defenceless  woman,  who 
was  plundered  and  deprived  ot  that 
safeguard  of  respect  to  which  Iter  sex 
should  have  entitled  her,  upon  the  pal- 
try pretext,  that  some  of  her  unfinished, 
unoffending  pictures  were  English  pro- 
perty. Would  to  God  that  the  heroes 
they  represented  had  been  living,  to 
have  protected  her  aud  their  native 
city  !* 

Warm  with  this  subject,  we  should 
have  pursued  it  further,  had  not  our 
attention  to  the  real  Memoir  of  this 
celebrated  lady  demanded  our  more  im- 
mediate regard,  aud  induced  us  to  in- 
sert the  following  account,  which,  it  ap- 
pears, is  written  by  an  intimate  friend 
of  licrswh  le  at  Rome;  which  we  intro- 
duce with  the  greatest  pleasure,  because 
the  information  it  contains  is  not  only 
new,  but  composed  in  a style  at  once 
elegant  and  accurate. 

“ During  my  residence  at  Rome,  in 
17  96,”  says  the  writer,  “ 1 enjoyed 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  cultivating  the 
friendship  of  Angelica  Kauffman  ; I had 
at  all  times  free  access  to  her  study, 
where  I passed  many  delightful  hours 


* By  the  invasion  of  the  French,  she, 
besides  her  pictures,  lost  part  ot  iier  fortune, 
which  she  had  placed  in  the  Bank  of  Rome. 
Respecting  ibis  circumstance  let  the  amiable 
sufferer  speak  for  herselt : — “ 1 have,’’  says 
she,  in  a letter  dated  12th  October  1799, 
“ suffered  nothing  in  regard  to  my  pers  >n 
*****|jUt  there  w as  no  want  of  other  distresses 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  prospect  was  gloomy  be- 
yond expression****** l he  losses  I have  sus- 
tained are  considerable,  and  at  a time  ot  life 
when  I bad  flattered  my  self  that  I should  en- 
joy a little  comfort  and  ease.  However,  a 
resigned  mind  is  able  to  endure  the  distresses 
of  tins  world. *******Perliaps,  in  time,  affairs 
will  be  settled  again  in  legald  to  the  public 
funds;  but  the  whole  state  1ms  been  plun- 
dered of  all  that  is  valuable  in  every  branch.” 
L L 
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in  her  improving  and  interesting  con- 
versation, and  in  viewing  the  progress 
ol  her  inimitable  pencil,  while  obeying 
the  impulse  of  a genius  cast  in  no  com- 
mon mould.  I was  with  her  when  she 
put  the  finishing  strokes  to  a large  and 
beautiful  picture,  representing  our  Sa 
viour  in  that  tender  scene  so  peculiarly 
interesting  to  every  affectionate  parent, 
where  he  says,  “Suffer  t he  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not,  tor  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God !”  the  surrounding  disciples,  the 
mothers  pressing  forwards  with  their 
infants,  and  the  children  receiving  the 
blessing,  were  all  extremely  fine  ; but 
in  the  countenance  of  the  Divine  Re- 
deemer, Angelica  had  transcended  her 
usual  excellence,  and  had  blended  such 
a union  of  majesty  and  meekness  as  is 
not  easy  to  Conceive,  and  which  she 
always  found  it  most  difficult  to  express. 
Majesty,  or  dignity,  alone,  was  compa- 
ratively easy  to  a mind  accustomed  to 
sublime  ideas ; meekness  and  humility 
still  more  so;  but  to  blend  these  cha- 
racters with  propriety  required  ail  the 
efforts  of  her  genius. 

44  Angelica  informed  me,  that,  in  an 
age  of  false  philosophy  and  extreme 
licentiousness,  she  endeavoured  to  em- 
ploy her  pencil  in  the  promotion  of 
religion  and  virtue  ; and  spoke  with 
so  much  feeling  and  delicacy  upon  the 
subject,  that  I gladly  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  introducing  the  sublime 
description  of  Religion,  and  her  lovely 
train,  which  1 had  copied  from  a sermon 
of  Dr.  llorne,  late  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
before  I left  England,  in  the  hope  that  I 
should  engage  Angelica  to  paint  me  a 
picture  from  that  exalted  theme.  She 
entered  deeply  into  its  spirit ; and  said, 
every  Christian  virtue  was  so  completely 
characterised,  that  she'  had  great  hopes 
of  giving  me  satisfaction. 

“ ‘ Behold,’  says  ihc  amiable  prelate, 

4 this  delightful  family  graced  by  one, 
in  whose  air  reigns  native  dignity,  and 
in  whose  countenance  majesty  and  meek- 
ness sit  enthroned  together.  We  ac- 
knowledge, at  once,  the  queen  of  hea- 
ven, fair  Beligion,  with  her  lovely  train. 
Faith,  even  musing  on  the  holy  book  ; 
Hope,  resting  on  her  sure  anchor,  and 
looking  forwards  to  celestial  joys;  Cha- 
rity, blessed  with  her  sweet  infants, 
thinking  no  ill  of  any  one,  and  doing 
good  to  every  one;  Repentance-;  with 
gleams  of  comfort  brightening  a face 
of  sorrow,  like  the  sun  shining  through 
a watery  cloud ; Devotion,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  ou  heaven  ; Patience,  smiling 


at  affliction  ; Peace,  encircled  by  an 
olive  wreath,  and  nursing*  the  gentle 
dove;  and  Joy,  with  an  anthem-book, 
singing  an  Hallelujah  !’ 

“ Ou  my  leaving  Home,  in  the  spring 
of  1797,  Angelica  had  only  made  her 
first  sketch  of  this  picture ; she  f avoured 
me  with  a small  copy  of  it,  to  give  me  a 
faint  idea  of  what  l might  expect  in  her 
great  work;  but  in  a few  weeks  after 
the  French  troops  entered  Rome;  the 
arts  and  sciences  drooped  ; and  Angelica 
was  involved  in  the  general  distress  ; 
extending-  to  the  loss  of  all  her  property 
in  the  Roman  funds,  and  other  compli- 
cated misfortunes  — delicacy  prevents  my 
entering  largely  into  our  correspondence 
during  the  two  year};  she  was  so  great  a 
sufferer  ; but  1 cannot  suppress  part  of 
a letter,  dated  in  October  17  99,  so  re- 
plete with  modesty,  disinterestedness, 
and  feeling,  ns  to  be  seldom  surpassed. 

4 Ail  these  circumstances,  my  much  ho- 
noured and  respected  friend,  to  which  a 
total  suspension  in  the  art  I profess  must 
be  added,  induces  me  to  a boldness  un- 
usual to  me.  When  you  honoured  me 
with  your  .commands  respecting  the 
picture  of  Religion,  you  generously 
offered  me  half  its  amount  at  Rome, 
which  1 then  declined;  and  told  you 
how  much  I wished  my  situation  was 
such  that  it  might  only  be  given  and 
received  as  a pledge  of  my  esteem  and 
friendship,  and  that  no  money  might  be 
mentioned;  nor  do  1 forget  your  kind 
reply  : but  I could  not  then  bring  my- 
self to  accept  of  it,  having  at  that  time 
several  commissions  for  pictures  from 
my  friends  in  Germany  ; but  the  unfor- 
tunate war  in  which  that  country  has 
been  also  overwhelmed,  has  occasioned 
a suspension  of  these  orders;  and  I 
have  therefore  given  all  my  time  and 
attention  to  your  picture,  and  I flatter 
myseif  have,  by  frequent  renewed 
touches,  brought  it  to  a greater  per- 
fection than  I once  thought  of:  in* 
deed,  I have  the  satisfaction  to  hear  it 
approved  of  by  all  who  see  it  ; and  that 
even  the  French  generals  have  bowed  to 
your  Religion.’ — And  in  a subsequent 
letter  she  says,  4 0 ! how  do  I long  for 
peace,  that  I may  send  your  picture ; and 
when  yoti  see  it,  I flatter  myself  it  will 
give  yoO  satisfaction  ; for  permit  me  to 
repeat  again,  that  no  time  nor  attention 
was  spared  in  this  work  of  mine;  my  whole 
soul  was.in  it ; i was  delighted  with  the 
subject,  and  most  sincerely  respect  the 
friend  who  honoured  me  with  the  com- 
mission.’ 

“ l will  not  trouble  you  with  any 
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further  extracts  from  her  beautiful  let- 
ters, from  that  period  until  the  arrival 
of  Religion,  with  (ive  other  pictures, 
by  this  amiable  artist,  during  the  short 
interval  of  peace  in  1S02:  I can  only 
say,  they  do  credit  both  to  the  head 
and  heart  of  our  dear  departed  friend. 

“ Soon  after  l received  them,  an  emi- 
nent artist,*  since  deceased,  came  to  see 
me;  and  blending  the  judgment  of  a 
connoisseur  with  the  sens  bility  of  a 
friend,  who  had  long  known  and  esteemed 
Angelica,  he  criticised  each  picture  in  a 
most  interesting  manner. 

“ In  the  discovery  of  Achilles  by 
Ulysses  at  the  court  ofLycomedes,  4 how 
graceful,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘ is  the  atti- 
tude of  Achilles  ; see  how  the  youthful 
warrior  shines  through  tiie  woman's 
vest  ! what  a tine  form  and  manly 
grace!  and  how  sweet  the  expression 
pourtrayed  in  the  countenance,  and 
written  in  the  action  of  Deidamia ! Do 
you  not  hear  her,  w ith  a look  oft  nder- 
ness,  cry  out,  ‘ Alas  ! have  you  found 
him?  Do  not  tear  riic  from  my  Achil- 
les !’  Mark  the  muscular  arm  of  the 
hero,  with  ail  the  just  proportion  and 
clothing  of  nature ; not,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently the  fault  of  the  moderns,  an 
arm  stripped  of  its  skin,  and  in  a state 
of  disease,  the  error  of  the  gigantic 
Michael  Angelo.’  He  next  admired  the 
beautiful  relief  of  the  drapery,  the 
squareness  of  the  folds,  the  modest  har- 
mony of  the  colours,  and  the  charming 
manner  in  which  end  colour  brings  tor- 
ward  another,  without  confusion  : and 
equally  excellent,  he  observed,  was  the 
classical  boldness,  simplicity,  and  purity 
ofthe  back  ground, in  the  taste  and  exe- 
cution of  the  buildings. 

“ In  the  departure  of  Hagar  and  Ish- 
ma'el  from  t lie  tents  of  Abraham,  lie 
warinlv  praised  1 he  manner  in  which 
Ishmacl  tells  his  sorrow  to  his  venerable 
father  ; the  foot  lingering  on  the  step  ; 
the  head  meekly  inclining  forwards, 
rubbing  and  nestling  on  the  patriarch’s 
arm — but  wished  that  a little  ferocity 
had  been  blended  with  Ishrakel’s sorrow, 
as  he  was  prophetically  foretold  to  be 
the  man  4 whose  baud  should  be  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him.’  The  lion’s  whelp,  he  said;  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  future  lion  ; the  young 
woif  never  looks  with  tile  meekness  of 
the  lamb.  Hagar  was  all  that  could 
be  depicted  in  a countenance  expressing 
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the  deep  and  full  sorrow  of  a wounded 
heart. 

“ On  Cephaliis  and  Procris  be  dwelt 
with  much  feeiing  ; the  expression  in 
the  counlennnce  of  the  despairing  lover 
he  thought  peculiarly  fine;  the  whole 
character,  altitude,  and  drapery  of  the 
dying  Procris  could  not  be  exceeded  ; 
and  the  drawing  of  the  Cupid,  he  said, 
was  uncommonly  delicate  and  grace- 
ful. 

“ He  was  delighted  w ith  the  Virgin  in 
a state  of  watering  a white  lily,  as  au 
emblem  of  her  own  purity  and  inno- 
cence; but  when  he  beheld  Angelica 
herself,  in  a picture  as  large  as  life, 
between  Music  and  Painting,  he  was 
lost  in  silent  admiration  : the  masteriy 
figure  of  Painting,  and  the  interesting 
countenance  and  affectionate  attitude  of 
Music,  equally  surprised  him;  hut  the 
presence  of  the  artist  added  to  his  en- 
thusiasm, lie  saluted  her  as  if  she  had 
been  actually  present,  with  all  the  fer- 
vour of  attachment,  esteem,  and  love. 

<s  ‘^ome  may  say,’ -he  exclaimed, 

‘ that  this  is  great,  since  it  was  exe- 
cuted by  a female ; hut  I say,  that  who- 
ever produced  such  a picture,  in  wliat- 
everage  or  whatever  country,  it  isgreat, 
it  is  noble,  it  is  sublime  ! How  1 envy 
plaintive  Music  the  squeeze  she  now 
receives;  the  impression  seems  deeply 
imprinted  on  her  hand — all  is  feeling, 
energy,  and  grace!’  On  this  picture  an 
invaluable  friend  of  Angelica  w rote  tiie 
following  lines  during  her  residence  at 
Rome,  when  characterising  several  of 
the  performances  of  her  sister  genius 
in  a beautiful  poetical  epistle  from  that 
aucieut  capital. 

“ Blit  they  whose  ardent  glance  would  fain 
descry 

The  soul’s  emotionin  tli*  illumin’d  eve. 
Celestial  pleasure  in  lliy  whiles  will  (ind, 
Angelica!  thou  naintresS  of  the  mind  ! 
There,  lixt  in  rapture,  see  thy  touch  impart 
The  living  image  of  thy  feeling  heart.” 

“ After  describing  several  of  her  pic- 
tures, the  amiable  Cornelia  adds, 

“Nextturn  and  see  Fame’s  lofty  temple  rise. 
With  dazzling  glory,  ’mid?  yon  azure  skies  ; 
On  thee,  Angelica,  enrapl  we  gaze. 
Uncertain,  wavering  in  the  dubious  maze  ; 
While  Painting’s  genius  to  the  summit  leads 
Soft  Music  wooes  thee,  and  thv  flight  nnnedes. 
Yet  see  ! thy  steps  tier  fading  Bow  Vs  forsake. 
And  for  Iheirguidetrmmphbiil  P.  atu'.g  1 die; 
O ! happy  choice,  for  agi  s yet  lo  c mo  ! 

G ! brightest  ornament  of  modern  Home  !" 


* Mr.  Barry. 
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“ Though  last,  not  least,  in  his  esti- 
mation, was  the  picture  of  Religion  ami 
her  attendant  virtues,  the  largest  Ange- 
lica ever  painted,  containing  eleven  fi- 
gures of  nearly  the  natural  size.  On 
beholding  the  mingled  piety,  sweetness, 
and  dignity  of  this  divine  personage,  he 
cried  o .t  in  rapture,  ‘ she  seems,  indeed, 
of  pure  ethereal  substance,  formed  of  a 
more  heavenly  texture,  and  cast  in  a 
liner  mould  than  her  surrounding  sis 
ters !’  but  he  pronounced  thewhole  com- 
position to  be  admirable,  the  general 
effect  strikingly  grand,  and  each  indivi- 
dual possessing  its  ow  n appropriate  cha- 
racter and  pe  uliar  beauties — he  seemed, 
indeed,  at  : loss  for  expression  ; and  was 
perfectly  convinced  that  no  artist  of  our 
sex  could  have  produced  such  a picture; 
saving,  it  required  a soul  pure  and  deli- 
ca  e as  her  own  to  transfuse  such  piety, 
harmony,  and  love,  as  were  there  de- 
pict -.1.” 

Vi  e cannot  close  the  account  of  this 
extraordinary  woman,  without  giving 
some  hints  concerning  the  rank  which 
she  occupies  among  painters— at  least 
among  those  of  her  own  sex.  In  the 
go:den  age  of  arts  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
subsequent  century  also, "seven  female 
painters  flourished.  Laviuia  Fontana, 
Artemisia  Geutileschi,  Chiara  Varotari, 
Giovanna  Carzoni,  Maria  Tintoretto 
(the  daughter  of  the  great  painter  of 
this  name),  Sophonisba  Anguisciola, 
and  Elizabeth  Sirani.  None  of  these 
ever  rose  to  the  highest  degree  of  merit  ; 
none,  at  least,  were  able  to  enter  into 
competition  with  their  contemporary 
great  painters  of  the  other  sex  ; none 
of  them,  consequently,  can  rival  the 
merit  of  Angelica  Kauffman  ! In  the 
last  century,  Rosalba  Camera  (better 
known  only  by  her  Christian  name, 
Rosalba)'  was  justly  considered  as  a 
female  painter  until  then  unknown  in 
the  history  of  the  art,  and  capable  of 
coming  into  competition  with  any  artist 
of  the  other  sex.  In  the  line  of  cra- 
yons and  of  miniature  she  had  only  a 
few  rivals : in  the  clearness  and  liveli- 
ness of  her  colours  she  was  admirable. 
As  far,  therefore,  as  a generic  compari- 


* The  Four  Seasons,  by  Rosalba,  in  the 
collection  of  William  Lock,  Esq.  though  they 
are  exquisitely  beautiful,  yet,  as  far  as  a 
comparison  can  be  made  betwixt  crayon  and 
oil  pictures,  they  seem  to  indicate,  that,  as  a 
paintress,  she  was  extremely'  inferior  to  An- 
gelica. Indeed,  she  never  soared  to  the  more 
elevated  regions  of  the  art.-—E»ixOB. 


son  can  be  made,  this  is  the  only  female 
painter  who  can  balance  the  merit  and 
tame  of  the  subject  of  our  Memoir. 
We  shall  decline  any  decision  on  this 
head  : butsupposingthe  question  should 
never  be  decided,  Angelica  ni3y  be  satis- 
fied with  her  share  of  glory,  if  one  per- 
son only  of  her  sex  be  allowed  to  come 
into  competition  with  her,  in  the  whole 
history  oi  the  art  of  painting  amonjr  the 
moderns. 

Maria  Angelica  Kauffman  died  at 
Rome  on  the  5th  of  November,  1S07, 
aged  sixty-seven  years  and  six  days. 
She  was  of  a middle  size,  and  well  pro- 
portioned ; her  face  was  of  the  Grecian 
oval,  which,  the  reader  knows,  rather 
inclines  to  the  round  ; her  eyes  were 
bright, 

“ Quick  as  tne  stag 

and  her  countenance  concomitantly  ex- 
pressive. In  her  youth  she  had  been  ex- 
tremely handsome  ; and  in  her  advanced 
age  she  preserved  a cheerful  and  prepos- 
sessing look.  Her  character  was  highly 
pious  and  moral : an  enthusiast  to  her 
art ; and  in  her  hours  of  relaxation, 
which  her  works  indicate  were  few,  de- 
voted to  the  society  of  her  relations  and 
Iriends.  To  the  former  she  left  a part 
of  her  property ; the  other  part  she  ap- 
plied, by  her  w ill,  to  the  support  of  a 
pious  establishment  at  Coire. 

Before  we  conclude  thisMemoir,  con- 
ceiving that  it  will  more  strongly  im- 
press the  excellence  of  the  subject  of  it 
upon  the  public  mind,  we  feel  it  to  be 
our  duty,  in  the  last  instance,  a melan- 
choly one,*  to  introduce  a few  moreex- 
tracts  from  some  of  her  letters  (now 
before  us) ; which  letters  were  written 
to  a literary  gentleman,  her  intimate 
friend,  v.  hose  name,  had  it  been  agree- 
able to  him,  we  should  gladly  have  in- 
troduced ; because,  when  we  find  the 
acknowledgment  of  obligations  from 
such  a woman  as  Angelica,  to  a charac- 
ter so  estimable  as  that  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  we  think  that  sucli  a 
friendship,  like  mercy,  honours  both 
the  giver  and  the  receiver. 

No.  I, 

“ Rome,  the  1th  of  June,  1806. 

“ MUCH  RESPECTED  FRIEND, 

“ * * **■&%*****##& 

■***■#•*  jjjy  kindest  and  warmest 
thanks  have  this  time  been  longer  de- 

* This  refers  to  the  letter  which  is  addressed 

to  Mr.  Bunorai, 
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laycil  on  account  of  a little  excursion 
made  in  the  country.  I passed  near 
three  weeks  in  Tivoli,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Rome;  a charming  place, 
so  much  sung  and  praised  bv  Horace, 
where  he  had  his  villa— of  which,  how- 
ever, little  or  nothing  remains— more  is 
yet  to  be  seen  of  the  villa  of  Mecenas — 
and  the  villa  Adriana —and  some  others 
— but  destructive  time  has  reduced  all  to 
the  pleasure  ot  imagination — perhaps  a 
melancholy  pleasure,  to  see  only  some 
poor  remains  ot  the  greatest  magnifi- 
cence. Oh  that  you,  my  worthy  friend, 
could  see  this  place,  or  that  I could  once 
more  have  the  happiness  to  see  you  in 
dear  England,  to  which  my  heart  is  so 
much  attached,  and  where  1 should  once 
more  see  you,  ray  worthy  friend,  with 
the  greatest  joy.  ' Too  happy  should  I 
think  myself  to  be  myself  the  bearer  of 
the  picture  I had  the  pleasure  of  exe- 
cuting for  you.  In  peaceable  times  it 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  amongst 
the  impossible  things.  Could  I,  how- 
ever, find,  in  the  mean  time,  a safe 
opportunity  to  get  it  conveyed  to  you, 

I should  certainly  not  lose  it,  as  I 
Jong  you  should  have  at  least  this  small 
token  of  my  gratitude  for  the  many  and 
numberless  obligations,  for  all  the  fa- 
vours you  continue  to  bestow  upon  me. 
It  makes  me  very  happy  to  know  that 
you  and  all  your  relations  are  well : be 
so  kind  as  to  remember  me  to  them  in 
the  most  respectful  manner.  I conclude 
this  returning  you  my  most  grateful 
thanks.  I beg  for  the  continuance  of 
your  friendship ; and  have  the  honour 
to  be,  with  the  greatest  esteem  and 
gratitude, 

Your  most  obliged  humble  servant 
and  friend, 

“ANGELICA  KAUFFMAN.” 


No.  I!. 

“ Alhano , Sept.  20,  1806. 

“ MUCH  RESPECTED  FRIEND, 

“ Before  this  reaches  your  hands, 

o , to  whom  1 wrote  the 

beginning  of  this  month,  I hope,  ac- 
cording to  my  request,  has  iniormed 
you  that  I have,  in  due  time,  received 
your  obliging  favour  ********* 
******************  * 
* * * * * 1 find  myself  in  this  delightful 

place  since  the  20th  ot  August  last,  ff  his 
change  of  air  was  necessary  for  the  bet- 
ter restoration  of  my  health,  which  has 
so  much  suffered  by  the  long  lasting 
jrheumatic  pains  l suffered  ia  my  breast ; 


but  now,  thank  God  1 this  air  has  been 
so  beneficial  to  me,  that  all  my  com- 
plaints are  vanished,  and  my  spirits  re- 
covered. 

“ 1 hope  this  will  find  you  and  all 
those  that  are  dear  to  you  in  perfect 
health  -.  remember  me  to  them  most 
affectionately.  All  hopes  ot  peace,  I 
fear,  arc  vanished.  I am  sorry  for  it, 
for  many  reasons.  Hie  picture  was 
and  is  ready  for  exportation.  I shall 
remain  in  this  place  all  this  month, 
if  the  weather  continues  good,  and  per- 
haps part  of  the  next.  The  situation 
is  beautiful ; hut  we  are  now  and  then 
visited  with  some  shocks  ot  an  earth- 
quake, which  have  done  considerable 
damage  in  most  of  the  neighbouring 
places : here  they  were  not  very  sen- 
sible. Thank  God!  1 should  have  been 
much  alarmed. 

“ Pardon  me  for  being  thus  tedious 
to  you.  I conclude,  repeating  ray  sin- 
cerest,  kindest,  and  warmest  thanks  to 
you  for  all  your  kindness,  for  all  the 
attention  you  have  for  me,  which  I 
do  not  know  how  to  deserve.  Nor  have 
l words  to  express  the  sincere  attach- 
ment with  which  1 am,  and  shall  be 
as  long  as  I exist, 

“ Your  truly  obliged  humble  servant, 
and  most  affectionate  friend, 

“ ANGELICA  KAUFFMAN.” 


No.  III. 

* * * * * * * 

“ I hope  all  yours  are  w ell  (as  well  as 
we  can  he  in  present  times).  Pray  give 
my  best  and  most  affectionate  compli- 
ments to  them  all.  Take  care  of  your 
precious  health.  1 am  tolerably  satis- 
fied with  mine.  Many  years  study  and 
close  application  are  the  cause  of  the  in- 
disposition I now  and  then  suffer.  \et 
my  passion  and  inclination  for  the  art 
are  as  vigorous  as  ever  ; and  it  is  with 
force  that  I am,  by  my  friends,  now  and 
then  taken  away  from  my  studies  a tew 
days  in  the  country,  else  I should  never 
quit  the  same.” 

No.  IV. 

Letter  from  Signior  Josefh  Bonomi  to 

******  *******. 

dear  sir, 

This  morning  I received  a letter  from 
my  correspondent  in  Rome,  Dr.  M.  A. 
Borsi,  concerning  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Angelica  Kauffman,  which  L shall  trails 
scribe  word  for  word. 


*0? 


On  Pride. 


/ 


" Home,  ’Wt  Nov.  1807. 

“ OTAR  SIR,  g 

W hat  for  some  time  I foresaw, 
sflcr  about  twenty  clays  confinement 
in  bed,  wi'h  the  greatest  tranquility 
of  spirit,  always  present  to  herself, 
having  twice  receive!  the  blessed  saera- 
ni'iit , an<i  two  clays  before  extreme  unc- 
tion,  perfectly  resigned,  courageously 
niet  t he  dec  a of  tiie  righteous,  i hurs- 
. y -i,si>  instant,  at  half  past  two 
in  the  afternoon,  (lie  great  woman,  the 
always  illustrious,  holy,  and  most  pious 
Airs.  Angelica  Kauffman.  I shudder  in 
acquainting  you  with  such  unfortunate 
news,  knowing  the  grief  it  will  cause  to 
you  and  to  Mrs.  Bonomi.  I shall  uow 
relate  the  particulars  of  her  illness  and 
funeral.  During  her  severe  illness,  all 
her  numerous  friends  did  what  they 
could  to  restore  her,  and  every  one  was 
grieved  in  apprehension  of  losing  her; 
you  may  easily  believe,  more  than  I 
can  express,  how  much  their  grief  in- 
creased at  her  death  : I only,  therefore, 
sh  ill  mention,  that  they  vied  with  each 
other  in  endeavouring  to  perform  their 
Iasi  duties  in  the  most  decorous  obse- 
quies, celebrated  this  morning  in  the 
church  of  S.  Andrea  delle  bra  tie,  con- 
ducted by  Canovi,  and  other  virtuosi 
mends. 

“ Tl1e  church  was  decorated  as  is 
customary  for  nobles.  At  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  corpse  was  accom- 
panied to  I he  church  by  two  very  nume- 
rous brotherhoods,  fifty  capuchins  and 
fiity  priests.  The  bier  was  carried  by 
some  of  the  brotherhood,  but  the  four 
corners  ofihe  pail  by  four  young  ladies 
propeny  dressed  for  tiie  occasion  : the 
four  tassels  were  held  by  the  four  first 
gentlemen  of  the  academy  : these  were 
Jew owed  by  the  rest  ofthe  academicians 
and  virtuosi,  who  carried  in  triumph 
two  or  her  pictures;  and  every  one  with 
large  wax  tapers  lighted.” 

This  is  the  melancholy  account  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  transmit  to  you, 

?S  iC,!f  ,!fcr  IEo.st  iati,nale  friends. 

1 shall  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
communicating  to  you  any  further  in- 
telligence I may  receive  on  this  sub- 
ject. ' 


Or  Pride. 

Sic  volt , sic  jubco,  stat  pro  rati, vie  vnlunlaS , 

^ ~ G but  man,  proud  man. 

Dresl  m a unle  brief  authority, 

Mo^i  ignorant  of  wlmt  he's  most  assur’d, 

ins  glassy  essence 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  henv’a 
As  makes  the  angels  weep.’’ 

Shakspeare. 

Ti'  i'*  admirable  description  ofan  in- 
solent man  would,  in  our  opinions, 
have  been  quite  complete,  had  Shak- 
speare changed  his  weeping  angels,  which 
are  by  Warburton  said  to  be  rabbinical,* 
to  laughing  mortals.  Tli  is  transition  would 
certainly  have  been  more  consonant  to 
the  emotions  which  such  a propension 
excites,  at  least  to  those  that  it  ought 
to  excite.  Y et  in  the  beautiful  re- 
flections of  the  subject  in  his  allego- 
rical mirror,  he  has  chosen  to  display 
an  insolent  man  decorated  with  all  the 
pride  of  office,  and,  in  order  to  attract 
admiration,  exhibiting  that  species  of 
fanfaronade  to  which  lie  has  alluded, 
and  has  depicted  an  image  sufficiently 
fantastic  to  have  been  made  highly  ludi- 
crous, in  language  which  renders  even 
folly  sublime,  and  elicits  the  tears  of 
angels  t for  absurdities  that  ought  to 
excite  either  tiie  mirth  or  the  contempt 
of  mankind  : therefore  who  shall  dare 
to  controvert  ins  opinion  f 

‘ at  ure,”say  sR  ochefou  cault , “ which 
nas  so  wisely  adapted  the  organs  of  the 
body  to  its  wants,  seems,  with  the  same 
view,  to  have  given  us  pride,  in  order  to 
spare  us  the  pain  of  knowing  our  own 
imperfections.” 

“ As  Ro;  hefoucault  ti  is  maxims  drew 
From  Nature,  we  believe  them  true.” 

Therefore  we  are  sensible  that  this,  the 
efiecc  of  pride  upon  the  human  system 
expanumg  into  insolence  and  arrogance, 
is  correctly  stated.  It  not  only  pre- 
cu'des  us  from  the  knowledge  of  our 
own  nr.perreciions,  but  renders  us  in- 
sensible of  tiie  true  impression  or  repre- 
sentation of  our  own  actions  : it  makes 
us  oeiieve  that  we  hav  e executed  things 
that  we  never,  even  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, performed,  and  that  we  deserve 


I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Dear  fir. 

Your  obedient  humble  servat 
^ JOSEPH  BONO 

1 6,  Great  Tichfield-s'.reet, 

Monday  afternoon,  JJcc.  2 1 st,  1S07. 


* 0i>  peccutum  flentes  angelos  inducunt 
Hebraorum  magistri  — Groiius  ad  Lucum. 

4 Had  Dr.  W.  had  an  opportunity  to  have 
turned  c-ver  a tew  pages  ol  Oriental  theology 
and  mythology,  he  would  have  found,  that 
the  idea  of  wee  ping  angels  was,  in  its  origin, 
less  rabbinical  than  he  imagined. 


\ 
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rewards  to  which  we  never  had  the 
least  pretensions.  The  insolent  man 
is  the  suv  of  his  own  system,  and  views 
with  the  utmost  contempt  the  dimi- 
nished rays  of  his  compatriots,  how- 
ever opaque  the  former  or  brilliant  the 
latter  may  appear  to  the  rest  of  the' 
world.  If  such  a man  has  power,  if  he 
is  “ dressed  in  a little  brief  authority,” 
woe  be  to  those  that  come  within  the 
sphere  of  his  exertions.-  He  sees  all 
that  is  valuable  in  self,  and  seems  only 
bom,  as  the  vulgar  phrase  is,  ‘‘to  take 
care  of  the  main  chance;”  which  has 
been,  with  .great  propriety,  explained, 
to  use  as  small  exertions,  and  claim  as 
great  a remuneration,  as  possible. 

Multi  te  oderint,  si  teipsum  antes. 

This  kind  of  self  love,  evertheconcomi- 
tnnt  of  insolence,  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
gusting parts  of  the  human  character  ; 
for  while  it  casts  a mist  before  the  men- 
tal eyes  of  its  possessor  that  exagge- 
rates, deforms,  and  deranges  every  ob- 
ject with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
it  increases  his  egotism,  diffuses  a calen- 
ture around,  and  with  the  glaring  co- 
lours of  his  own  imagination  tinges  the 
characters  of  his  contemporaries. 

On  pictures  of  this  nature,  which,  like 
the  compositions  of  Breughel,  exhibit 
only  human  distortions,  monsteVs,  and 
chimera!,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  dwell ; 
yet  it  is  sometimes  as  necessary  to  con- 
template what  is  terrific  as  what  is 
agreeable,  to  consider  what  it  is  ad- 
visable to  shun,  as  that  which  it  is 
laudable  to  pursue : we  shall,  there- 
fore, close  this  short  speculation  with 
the  passage  that  gave  rise  to  it,  which  is 
extracted  from  a small  volume  of  cha- 
racters, written  by  a prelate*  who  v/as, 
in  his  day,  of  considerable  eminence, 


* John  Earle,  who  has  before  been  men- 
tioned in  tins  Magazine,  was  horn  in  the  city 
of  York  ; admitted  probationer  feilow  of  Mer- 
ton College,  Ox  on,  1620;  proctor  of  i ti  :*  uni 
versity,  1631;  chaplain  to  Philip,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  gave  him  the  rectory  of 
Bishopstone,  in  Wilts;  D.D.  in  1642;  and 
chaplain  and  tutor  to  Charles,  Prince  of 
Wales:  chancellor  of  Sarum  in  1643;  ill 
exile  with  Charles  II. ; on  the  Restoration, 
made  dean  of  Westminster  and  clerk  of  the. 
closet;  consecrated  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
30th  of  November,  1662 ; and  translated  to 
Sarum,  28ll»  of  September,  1663.  He  died 
in  University  College,  Oxon,  the  27th  of  No- 
vember, 1665  ; and  was  buried  iu  Merton 
ColleneChurdi.— Hvoti’s  Athen.  Cton.v ol,  ii. 
sol.  5ui>, 


both  til  the  political  and  literary  worlds: 
he  thus  describes 

“ An  Insolent  Man. 

“ He  is  a feilow  newly  great  and 
newly  proud  ; one  that  has  put  himself 
into  another  face  upon  his  preferment, 
for  his  own  was  not  bred  to  it.  One 
whom  fortune  has  shot  up  to  some 
office  or  authority  ; and  lie  shoots  up 
his  neck  to  his-  fortune,  and  will  not 
bate  yon  an  inch  of  either.  His  very 
countenance  and  gesture  bespeak  how 
much  he  is;  and  if  you  understand  him. 
not,  lie  tells  you,  and  concludes  every 
period  with  hi^  place,  which  you  must 
and  shall  know.  lie  is  one  that  looks 
on  aO  men  as  if  he  were  very  angry,  but 
especially  on  those  of  his  acquaintance, 
whom  lie  beats  off  with  a surlier  distance 
as  men  are  apt  to  mistake  him,  because 
they  have  known  him  ; and  for  this 
cause,  Its  knows  not  you  till  you  have 
told  him  your  name , which  he  thinks 
he  has  heard , but  forgot,  wad  with  much 
ado  seems  to  recover,  if  you  have  any- 
thing to  use  him  in,  you  are  his  vassal 
for  that  time,  and  must  give  him  Lhe  pa- 
tience of  any  injury  which  he  does  only 
to  shew  what  he  may  do.  He  snaps  you 
up  bitterly  because  he  will  be  offended  ; 
and  tells  you  you  are  saucy  and  trouble- 
some ; and  sometimes  takes  your  money 
in  this  .language.  His  very  courtesies 
are  intolerable,  they  are  dpue  with  such, 
arrogance  and  imputation  ; and  he  is 
the  only  man  you  may  hate  after  a 
good  turn,  and  not  be  ungrateful;  and 
men  reckon  it  among  their  calamities 
to  be  beholden  unto  him.  No  vice 
draws  with  it  a more  general  hostility, 
and  makes  men  readier  to  search  into 
his  faults,  and  of  them  his  beginning  ; 
and  no  tale  so  unlikely  but  is..vvillingiy 
heard  of  him  and  believed  ; and  com- 
monly such  men  are  of  no  merit  at  ail, 
but  make  out  in  pride  what  they  want 
in  worth,  and  fence  themselves  with  a 
'slatelv  kind  of  behaviour 'from  that  con- 
tempt which  would  pursue  them.  They 
are  men  whose  preferment  does  us  a 
great  deal  of  wrong;  and  when  they 
are  down,  vve  may  laugh  at  them  with- 
out breach  of  good  nature.” 

Letter  of  Calcs  Marios  on  Dilapi- 
dation. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

sir,  Elysian  fields,  April  5</i,  1809. 
TjfN  Ibis  age  of  dilapidation,  I am 
A.  pleased  to  see  the  cause  of  those 
few  buildings  that  remain,  iu  the  hands 
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of  such  able  advocates  as  Mr.  Lawrence 
Grill , a gentleman  celebrated  for  his 
dry  humour , and  who  is,  if  1 mistake 
not,  of  Spanish  extraction,  and  Signior 
Punchinello , who,  although  he  only, 
with  great  modesty,  subscribes  himself 
plain  Punch , is,  t believe,  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  celebrated  families 
in  Italy,  and,  so  far  as  an  ancient  can  be 
said  to  be  connected  with  a modern,  a 
countryman  of  my  own.  Struck  with 
the  exertions  of  those  ingenious  person- 
ages, to  which  I mean  to  add  my  miteof 
assistance,  I fervently  hope  that  they 
will  persevere,  and,  if  possible,  keep  the 
market  of  West  Smithfield,  which 
has  certainly,  of  late  years,  become 
very  dear  to  your  people,  in  its  present 
situation.  A moveable  market  is  my 
aversion ; aMETnoponswIierc  thescenes 
change  as  quick  as  those  used  to  do  in 
the  performances  of  our  mimes  and  al- 
ia! uncs,  stii!  more  so.  I am  told,  that 
parts  of  your  city  look  as  if  it  had 
lately  sustained  a siege.  1 therefore 
lament  these  things,  as  erst  I did  the 
dilapidation  of  Carthage;  and  shall, 
probably,  to  your  further  observations, 
joint  h use  of  C A 1 US  M A R I US. 

***  1 was  once  in  London  : your 
countryman,  Otway,  brought  my  son, 
Young  . )/t iritis,  and  myself,  on  thestage, 
in  the  characters  of  Romeo  aud  Old 
Montague.  M. 

A Dialogue  that  passed  betwixt  Gog 
and  Magog. 

Underheard  April  l si,  1809. 

Scene — Guildhall. 

Magog. 

HALLOO,  brother  Gog  ! are  you 
asleep  ? 

Gog.  Asleep  ! a likely  story  truly. 
A giant  that  con'd  sleep  in  such  a noise 
as  we  have  had  this  morning  must,  be 
made  of  wood.  If  his  senses  were  so 
obtuse,  he  might  defy  the  rudest  storm 
“ fluit  bellowing  beats  on  Albion's  chalky 

dirt's. ” 

Magog.  I am  of  your  opinion  : no- 
thing but  an  epic  poet  or  a civic  watch- 
man could  have  nodded  during  such  a 
vocal  explosion. 

Gog.  Who  ever  heard  any  thing  like 
it? 

Magog.  Who?  Why  yourself? 

Gog.  Myself?  Lord  help  your  silly 
head  ! When  ? 

Magog.  When!  Why  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Hugh 
Peters  and  his  friends  came  into  this 
neighbourhood  shouting  and  triumphing. 


and  Magog,  at  Guildhall,  April  1,  1809. 

Gog.  1 think  I recollect  something 
of  that  matter. 

Magog.  Recollect  ! to  be  sure  you 
do.  You  must  remember  noise  enough 
upon  many  other  occasions.  You  knew 
JPkaise  God  Barebones. 

Gog.  Zooks!  he  was  my  old  ac- 
quaintance. 

Magog.  0,  I am  glad,  sir,  that  you 
have  recovered  your  recollection  : the 
Hal!  is  not  yet  cleared,  or  1 should  say 
more. 

Gog.  Can’t  you  whisper? 

Magog.  Yes!  hut  I fear  your  head’* 
too  thick  to  comprehend  me. 

Gog.  Try  me. 

Magog.  1 don’t  know  that  you  de- 
serve to  be  tried  at  present : however 
(whispers),  I perfectly  recollect  Mid- 
summer-day 1682. 

Gog.  What,  when  the  Lord  Mayor 

.Magog.  Hush,  you  silly  dog  ! you’ll 
put  something  into  wiser  heads  than 
your  own. 

Gog.  Well ! I also  remember  IVilkes 
and  liberty. 

Magog.  Ah,  there  was  a display  of 
private  virtue  and  public  spirit. 

Gog.  So  there  was,  and  more  noise 
than  we  have  had  to-day. 

Magog.  1 remember,  during  that  pe- 
riod 1 went  to  the  theatre  to  see  Julius 
Ca’sar ; and  the  idea  of  the  Cobler  lead- 
ing his  fellow-citizens  about  the  streets 
to  wear  out  their  shoes,  in  order  to 
make  himself  work,  tickled  me  so  that 
I grew  poetical. 

Gog.  You  made  some  verses,  andhave 
been  poor  ever  since. 

Magog.  Never  mind  that:  I’ll  repeat 
them,  to  shew  that  I have  talents  that 
ought  to  elevate  me  to  a higher  station. 

Gog.  Do  : 1 am-  all  attention  ( sleeps y. 

Magog  repeats, 

“ No  civic  statesman  it  befits 

To  stultify  bis  brother  ciis 
Willi  v viontesquieu  or  Locke. 

Better  let  industry  prevail. 

And  measure  yard,  half,  quarter,  nail, 

To  make  a lady's  smock. 

“ With  arguments  as  chaos  dark, 

We  oft  have  beard  a chati'ring  spark 
The  Bill  of  Rights  define  ; 

"W  lide  myrmidons  m concert  roar, 

And  Guildhall  echoes  their  encore. 

In  which  the  rubble  join.” 

There  1 what  do  you  think  of  piy  poe- 
try ? (Gog  snores.)  Fast  asleep,  by 
Jupiter  ! Was  there  ever  such  a block- 
head ! I’ll  post  him  at  the  Mansion- 
house  ! I’ll— I'll — go  to  sleep  too. 

• (Sleep  s.) 

The  scene  doses.  MUM.: 
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Written  in  1796. 

BY  JOSEPH  MOSER,  ESQ. 
(Continued  from  page  183  ) 

Chapter  IX. 

THE  storm  of  the  evening;  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a morning,  calm  and 
beautiful  beyond  description.  When 
Mahomet  and  Pedro  arose,  the  sun  had 
for  some  hours  animated  and  illumi- 
nated the  face  of  nature;  and  from  the 
window  of  their  apartment  the  travel- 
lers beheld  with  rapture  the  effect  of  its 
beams  upon  the  opposite  mountains. 
They  spent  some  time  in  admiration 
of  the  sublime  scenery  displayed  before 
them,  the  enchanting  contrast  of  the 
dark  green  of  the  pines  with  the  vivid 
and  varied  foliage  of  the  oak,  the  moun- 
tain ash,  and  the  elm,  as  they  rose  in 
groves  one  above  the  other,  disposed  in 
the  most  picturesque  groupes.  Toward 
the  valley  they  observed  plantations  of 
the  vine,  whose  luxuriant  tendrils,  sup- 
ported by  poles,  ascended  to  the  first 
region  of  the  mountain.  Above  this 
vegetable  world  were  piled,  iti  chaotic 
confusion,  immense  masses  of  stone; 
and  in  the  back  ground,  far  far  above 
all  other  objects,  far  above  the  influ- 
ence of  the  solar  beam,  appeared  the 
blue-tinted  glacier,  which  seemed,  at 
times,  separated  by  the  light  and  rose- 
tinged  clouds  that  floated  in  the  midway 
air. 

The  family  of  their  host  had  long 
been  engaged  in  their  morning  avo- 
cations when  Mahomet  and  Pedro  left 
their  chamber.  They  received  the  ar- 
dent salutations  of  Zeigler  and  Rachael ; 
and,  in  language  animated  by  . grati- 
tude for  their  hospitality,  returned  them 
thanks  for  their  inquiries  respecting 
their  repose. 

“ You  have  only  seen  us,”  said  the 
old  man,  “ in  our.  hours  of  leisure  ; 
if,  when  you  have  taken  some  refresh- 
ment, you  will  walk  into  the  fields'ahd 
vineyard,  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  observing  how  those  pass  which  are 
devoted  to  industry.” 

Europ.  Mag.  Vol.  LY.  Jpril,  1809. 


et,  the  wandering  Sultan. 

It  was  the  season  of  the  vintage  ; and 
soon  after  the  travellers  had  left  the 
cottage,  they  met. Martha.,  Louisa,  and 
a troop  of  rustic  damsels,  with  flat  bas- 
kets upon  their  heads,  filled  with  grapes 
in  ripened  clusters.  Mahomet  whispered 
Pedro,  “ 1 think,  my  friend,  I behold, 
in  the  glowing  complexions  and  elegant 
forms  of  these  wood  nymphs,  all  those 
charms  with  which  the  poets  have  decked 
that  favourite  child  of  their  fancy,  Po- 
mona.” 

The  daughters  of  Zeigler,  at  the  ap- 
proach df  the  strangers,  set  down  their 
burthens,  and  twisting  vine  tendrils  and 
leaves  into  a kind  ot  basket,  they  se- 
lected the  ripest  of  the  grapes,  and, 
blushing  like  the  fruit  they  offered, 
presented  them. 

Mahomet,  while  he  took  the  basket, 
and  with  it  the  hand  of  Louisa,  said, 
“ It  would  afford  me  the  greatest  plea- 
sure, 0 loveliest  of  the  daughters  of 
nature  ! to  accept  your  offering,  did  I 
know  what  return  to.  make  half  so  esti- 
mable to  you  as  this  is  to  me : but  since 
I have  been  in  the  house  of  your  father, 
few  as  the  hours  are  in  which  I havehad 
that  happiness,  I have  observed  that  the 
pride,  l mean  the  laudable  pride,  of  in- 
dependence, has  so  diffused  itselt  around, 
has  left  so  little  even  to  be  wished  for, 
that  1 am  in  danger  of  appearing  un- 
grateful for  the  favours  which  I have 
received,  from  the  fear  of  affronting 
that  good  old  man,  or  any  of  bis  family, 
by  attempting  a remuneration.” 

“ Surely,”  replied  Louisa,  with  timi- 
dity, “ 3 011  can  scarcely  be  serious  when 
you  talk  of  remunerating  us  tor  a lodg- 
ing which,  I am  inclined  to  think,  in 
any  other  circumstances  than  that  of  the 
recent  storm,  it  would  have  been  a pu- 
nishment to  you  to  have  retired  to,  or 
for  a few. grapes  which,  being  all  within 
mv  power  to  offer.  I had  hoped  yon 
would  have  accepted  as  a tribute  due  to 
you  frpm  one  who,  in  her  inferior  sta- 
tion, endeavours  to  practice  that  hospi- 
tality inculcated  by  her  parents.” 

“’Hospitality,  the  virtue  dearest  to 
my  heart,”  returned  Mahomet,  “here 
shines  in  all  her  native  loveliness.  Here 
she  seems  to  have  embodied  ihe  forms 
of  tluMabied  dryads,  and  clothed  them 
in  the  habits  of  Martha  and  Louisa,  who 
like  her  handmaidsdispense  around  their 
benignant  smiles,  which,  while  they  at- 
tract our  hearts,  retine  our  sentiments. 
Though  1 have  long  resided  in  a splen- 
did and.  magnificent  court,  and  have 
lately  travelled  through  regions  deemed 
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more  polished  lhan  this,  I have  never 
beheld  innate  benignity  so  strongly  and 
truly  depicted  as  it  is  in  the  open,  the 
unreserved  hospitality  of  your  father, 
and  the  cheerful  assiduity  of  the  rest  of 
the  family,  to  relieve  our  wants,  and  to 
add  to  our  enjoyments.” 

“ You  now  indeed,”  returned  Louisa, 
“ convince  me  that  you  have  been  a 
courtier.” 

“ Mistake  me  not,  lovely  nymph  !” 
continued  the  sultan.  “ Though  1 said 
1 have  been  long  resident  in  a court,  and 
may  add,  that  I am  of  opinion,  that 
neither  gratitude  nor  sincerity  are  the 
reigning  virtues  of  that  atmosphere, 
yet  hath  not  my  mind  been  contami- 
nated by  the  ill  examples  which  I have 
witnessed  : therefore,  when  I express 
my  gratitude,  and  wish  to  shew  in  a 
manner  more  indelible  my  sense  of  the 
obligation  I conceive  I am  under  to 
your  family,  I am  not  speaking  the 
language  of  courts,  but  the  genuine  dic- 
tates of  my  heart.  Let  me  then,  my 
dear  Louisa,  ask  you,  is  there  any  thing 
in  the  power  of  a stranger  whose  for- 
tune is  more  ample  than  is  necessary  to 
his  own  happiness,  that  can  contribute 
to  yours.” 

The  lovely  Louisa  concealed  her 
blushing  countenance  with  her  hands, 
while  she  replied,  “ Nothing  !” 

“ I observed  last  night,”  lie  conti- 
nued, “that  you  seemed,  though  equally 
benignant,  less  cheerful  than  the  rest  of 
the  family.” 

t'he  sighed. 

“ Not  totally  unstudied  in  the  female 
system,”  he  added,  “ if  I had  a sis- 
ter, and  something-  whispers  me  that  I 
should,  in  tracing  the  source  of  Louisa's 
grief,  feel  a brother’s  sympathy ; if  I 
bad  a sister  who,  without  any  apparent 
reason,  seemed  to  devote  herself  to  sor- 
row ; I should  guess 

“ What?”  she  replied,  with  precipi- 
tation. 

“ That  her  sorrow  arose  from  dis- 
appointed or  ill-requited  love,”  said 
Mahomet. 

Louisa  burst  iutp  tears. 

“ But  it  is  to  no  purpose,”  continued 
he,  “ for  the  physician  to  guess,  from 
symptoms,  the  patient's  disorder,  with- 
out lie  also  endeavours  to  prescribe  a 
reuyedy.  Make  me  your  confident, 

lair  Louisa;  let  me  have”— 

A’t  this  instant,  the  arrival  of  Pedro, 
v,ho  had,  during  this  conversation,  been 
engaged  with  Martha  and  her  compa- 
nions at  a distance,  and  Zeigler,  yyiu> 


came  to  conduct  the  strangers  to  the 
house  of  the  pastor,  who  having,  in 
common  with  the  remotest  inhabitants 
of  the  hamlet,  heard  of  their  arrival, 
had  sent  them  a polite  invitation,  in- 
terrupted l liis  dialogue.  The  sorrow 
of  Louisa,  who  had  down  to  avoid  the 
scrutinizing  eyes  of  her  father,  had  obli- 
terated this  engagement  from  the  me- 
mory of  the  sultan,  who,  with  his 
friend,  however,  immediately  attended. 

Zeigler  led  the  way  : they  traversed 
several  fields,  and  at  length  came  to  a 
road  which  led  up  the  mountain  to  a 
rude  bridge -thrown  over  a narrow  but 
impetuous  torrent.  They  found,  soon 
after  they  had  crossed  this  stream,  that 
the  features  of  the  country  assumed 
a new  character,  and  that  the  wild 
scenery  of  the  rock-encircled  vallev  was 
changed  for  a plantation  which  seemed 
the  work  of  art.  The  mountain  receded 
in  the  form  of  a semi-circle,  and  ap- 
peared a perpendicular  wall,  against 
which  the  trees  .rose  in  regular  gra- 
dations, forming  a wood,  in  the  midst 
of  whose  foliage  the  white  mansion 
to  which  they  directed  their  footsteps 
seemed  to  be  placed  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  appropriate  objects  which 
the  pencil  of  genius'  could  have  sug- 
gested. 

They  approached  the  door  through 
rows  of  male  and  female  peasants,  who 
assembled  for  the  double  purpose  of 
paying  their  respects  to  their  pastor, 
and  indulging  their  curiosity  with  a- 
sight  of  the  strangers.  Mahomet  re- 
marked with  pleasure,  that,  upon  this 
occasion,  a species  of  benevolent  pride 
seemed  to  possess  the  heart  of  Zeigler, 
whom  he  observed  to  consider  himself 
honoured  in  the  circumstance  of  con- 
ducting the  strangers  to  this  audience; 
and  also,  that  he  was,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, the  envy  of  his  neighbours,  who, 
glad  to  submit  to  an  inferior  degree  of 
happiness,  as  they  passed,  vied  with 
eacli  other  in  their  offers  of  service. 

The  minister,  supported  by  two  of  his 
sons,  came  to  meet  them  at  the  door. 
The  sultan  had,  with  a delight  which, 
perhaps,  the  prejudice  against  the  gra- 
phic representation  of  the  human  form 
in  his  country  had  increased,  frequently 
in  Italy  gazed  with  pleasure  almost  ap- 
proaching to  enthusiasm  at  the  pictures 
of  saints  and  apostles  from  the  pencils  of 
Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  others, 
which,  either  singly,  or  in  historic  or 
legendary  combinations,  adorned  many 
of  the  churches  and  chapels.  In  the 
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figure  and  countenance  of  Scalch  (the 
pastor),  he  beheld  an  original,  from 
which  an  artist  of  similar  genius,  if  such 
had  existed,  might  have  copied  a saint 
equally  int cresting’.  He  might,  in  this 
instance,  have  depicted  piety  and  be- 
nignity blended  with  a dignity  of  cha- 
racter that  awed,  yet  softened  by  a 
placid  humility  that  courted  your  re- 
spect, nay  your  veneration. 

“Welcome,”  said  he,  “my  children, 
to  the  mansion  of  an  old  man,  whose 
sight,  though  dim,  receives  pleasure 
from  the  appearance  of  strangers  in 
this  unfrequented  valley;  and  that  plea- 
sure is  considerably  heightened  by  the 
reflection,  that  it  hath  been  in  the 
power  of  one  of  my  flock  to  afford 
to  you  some  small  assistance  in  the 
hour  of  distress.  But  although  it  has. 
been,  so  Providence  decreed,  the  happy 
lot  of  Zeigler  to  shelter  the  way-worn 
traveller  from  the  horrors  of  the  storm, 
you  will  not,”  he  continued,  addressing 
the  peasants,  “ 1 hope,  envy  him  that 
satisfaction,  nor  consider  him  as  a pecu- 
liar favourite  of  Heaven. 

“ Though  the  piety  and  purity  of  his 
life  have,  in  this  instance,  been  rewarded 
by  the  opportunity  afforded  him  for  the 
exertion  of  his  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence, there  is  not,  I trust,  in  this  dis- 
trict, one  inhabitant  that  would  not, 
according  to  his  abilities,  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind  in  general, 
or  to  the  relief  of  any  individual  whose 
situation  might  require  his  particular 
care  and  attention.  Contracted  indeed 
must  be  that  heart,  cold  must  he  that 
philanthropy,  that  would  not  even  suf- 
fer inconvenience  to  rescue  a brother 
from  distress.  Although  the  external 
polish,  those  local  refinements  which 
are  the  specious  ornaments  of  large 
societies,  are  not  to  be  found  among 
the  inhabitants' of  this  harqlet,  1 think 
their  absence  is  little  to  he  regretted, 
and  that  our  present  urbanity  and  be- 
nevolence would  be  ill  exchanged  for 
those  far  more  glittering,  but  still  less 
valuable  qualities,  which  adorn  and  illu- 
minate, without  amending,  the  human 
heart ! 

“ 1 think  so  too,”  returned  Mahomet. 
“ Never,”  he  continued,  “may  the  re- 
finements of  luxury.  the  blandishments 
of  vice,  or  the  contests  of  envy  and  am- 
bition, enter  the  peaceful  abodes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  happy  valley  ! Would 
to  Heaven  that  they  were  less  common 
in  the  world.  But  perhaps,  O venerable 
pastor!  the  contagious  depravity  of 


mankind  would  be  checked,  tnose  epi- 
demical diseases  of  the  mind  would  be 
stopped  in  their  erratic  course,  were  all 
those  who  are,  like  you,  called  to  in- 
struct, like  you  to  join  example  to  pre- 
cept, and  in  their  own  lives  exhibit  pat- 
terns of  the  benignant  and  beneficial 
effects  of  those  doctrines  which  they 
are  appointed  to  inculcate.” 

“ Are  not  you,  my  good  friend,” 
said  the  pastor,  “ practising  those  arts 
which  it  is  the  tendency  of  your  dis- 
course to  reprobate  ? Secluded  in  the 
bosom  of  these  mountains,  I have 
known  little  more  of  courts  or  polished 
societies  than  what  events,  the  conse- 
quences of  their  morals  and  manners, 
as  depicted  by  the  historic  pen,  have 
impressed  upon  my  mind.  Yet  I am 
not  to  learn,  that  the  most  dangerous 
science  cultivated  in  such  seminaries  is 
flattery.  Therefore  have  a care  how 
you  repress  my  growing  esteem  for  you 
by  an  early  violation  of  sincerity.  When 
a man  is  by  Providence  placed  in  any 
situation,  especially  one  in  which  it  be- 
comes his  duty  to  ’advise  and  teach,  be- 
lieve me,  young  man,  it  is  no  compli- 
ment to  him  to  say  he  has  performed 
that  duty  which  it  would  have  been 
highly  reprehensible,  a sin  of  the  great- 
est magnitude,  in  him  to  have  neg- 
lected. 

“ Whether  a man  fills  the  post  of  a 
monarch,  a legislator,  a magistrate,  a 
minister  of  state,  or  a minister  of  the 
gospel,  which,  although  last  mentioned, 

1 consider  as  the  most  important  office 
of  any,  except  the  first,  the  community 
over  whom  he  is  placed  have  a right  to 
demand  his  utmost  exertions,  either  to 
govern,  regulate,  coerce,  guard,  or  ad- 
monish, as  his  situation  may  require: 
but  still  he  is  as  little  the  object  of 
praise  for  those  exertions  as  a pilot 
would  be  for  not  having  run  his  ship 
upon  a rock  at  the  hazard  of  destroying 
every  creature  on  board.” 

“ I meant  not,”  relumed  Mahomet, 
wiilj  great  humility,  “ to  applaud  you 
for  virtues  which,  I sincerely  assure 
you,  1 have  as  little  inclination  to  com- 
pliment as  power  to  imitate;  therefore 
I ask  pardon  if,  for  want  of  sufficient 
clearness  of  expression,  it  was  even  un- 
derstood, by  you,  that  [wished  to  make 
your  actions  the  subject  of  adulation, 
the  source  of  which  is  derived  from 
much  more  elevated  principles  than  the 
desire  of  human  applause,  or  the  fear  of 
human  censure, 

<Vj  am  a trayeller,  whose  education 
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if  not  entirely  neglected,  lias  been  much 
perverted,  i am  endeavouring  to  rec- 
tify those  mental  errors  which  have  ari- 
sen from  an  indulgence  which,  in  its 
progress,  has  nearly  been  fatal  to  my 
youth.  1 am  in  search  of  improvement. 
A new  world  has  opened  to  my  view  ; a 
new  train  of  ideas  have  taken  possession 
bf  my  mind.  Prepared  to  reverence 
virtue  wheresoever  I find  it,  I came  to 
pay  that  reverence  to  your  character 
which  is  so  justly  its  due  ; which,  not- 
withstanding the  warmth  of  my  expres- 
sion, I hope  you  will  allow  me  the  cre- 
dit of  having  faintly  attempted  without 
sacrificing  the  dignity  of  truth  at  the 
shrine  of  fulsome  adulation.;  of  which  I 
have,  in  the  former  part  of  my  life, 
heard  too  much  not  to  detest  the  very 
sound.” 

“ Youth,”  returned  Scaich,  “ how- 
ever warm  and  energetic  in  general,  is 
nol-often  able  so  well  to  apologize  for 
those  errors  inio  which  it  might  have 
been  betrayed  by  its  own  ardour.  Come 
to  my  arms,  my  son!  for -as  such  I 
must  esteem  you,  wheresoever  may  be 
your  native  country.  If  there  is  any 
circumstance  in  which  the  advice,  the 
assistance  of  a man  whose  mind,  like 
the  unsteady  glimmerings,  of  a lamp, 
shines  at  times  with  erratic  clearness  the 
nearer  it  approaches  to  its  total  extinc- 
tion, can  be' of  service  to  you,  freely 
command  me  : but  although  I make 
this  unreserved  offer,  yon  must  not 
expect  any  great  advantage  from  my 
counsel,  as  my  knowledge  of  mankind 
has  long  been  contracted  wifhin  a very 
narrow  sphere  of  observation.  It  is 
now  near  fifty  years  since  my  travels 
have  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of 
cur  own  canton.” 

“ Near  fifty  years  ?”  said  Mahomet. 

“ Yes : so  long  I have  acted  as  mi- 
nister of  this  district.  Most  of  the  old- 
est of  my  flock  were  the  companions 
of  my  youth.  The  middle-aged  and 
younger  have  grown  up  under  my  tui- 
tion and  inspection;  therefore,  the  love 
and  reverence  which  I experience  from 
them  is  little  to  be  wondered  at.  They 
consider  me  as  their  father,  as  their 
spiritual  guide,  as  their  civil  admini- 
strator. Enjoying  a clear  atmosphere, 
and  considering  the  country  a fertile 
soil,  their  few  wants  their  own  industry 
supplies.  Luxury  has  not  yet  penetrated 
into  these  regions;  extensive  commerce 
is  ecjua!ly  unknown.  Their  riches  con- 
sssteth  not  iu  the  abundance  of  their 
possessing  but  in  the  contraction  of 


their  desires.  The  consequence  is,  that 
immense  inequality,  poignant  distress, 
frivolous  litigation,  and  disgusting 
wretchedness,  are  here  as  much  un- 
known as  are  those  mental  and  cor- 
poreal diseases  of  which  some  of  them 
are  the  parents.” 

“ Happy  people!”  exclaimed  Maho- 
met. “ May  I profit  by  those  observa- 
tions which  I shall  make  during  my  stay 
among  ye  ! May  1 have  the  power  to 
collect  the  sacred  drops  of  wisdom  from 
the  pure  fountain  of  nature  !” 

“ That,”  returned  Scaich,  “ is  the 
only  wisdom  worth  collecting  : the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  truth  are,  or  ought 
to  he,  our  only  guides.  All  tiie  schemes 
of  mankind,  the  politics  of  governments, 
the  intrigues  of  courts,  the  intricacies 
of  law,  and  the  speculative  vicissitudes 
of  commerce,  are  unworthy  the  name 
of  wisdom ; and  those  who  pursue  them 
through  all  their  branches  and  rami- 
fications rather  merit  the  appellation 
of  artful  men,  of  men  of  the  world, 
than  sages.  But  I fear  1 have  too  much 
intruded  upon  your  time,  and  suffered 
the  garrulity  of  age  to  abate  that  ardour 
of  hospitality  with  which  I ought  to 
have  welcomed  you.  A plain  and  frugal 
meal  awaits  us : and  although  I would 
by  no  means  distress  my  frit  Zeigler, 
who  has  a prior  right  to  that  pleasure 
which  arises  from  serving  a stranger, 
yet  if  you  mean,  as  I sincerely  hope,  to 
stay  some  time  among  us,  1 must  en- 
deavour to  prevail  with  him  to  resign 
you  to  me.” 

“ That  I shall  with  pleasure,”  said 
Zeigler,  “ as,  in  so  doing,  I am  certain, 
while  I contribute  to  the  convenience, 
I shall  increase  the  knowledge,  anucon- 
sequentiy  iJ;e  happiness,  of  one  who 
seems  well  to  deserve  every  respect  and 
attention.” 

Mahomet,  charmed  with  his  present 
situation,  after  staying  some  hours  in 
the  mansion  of  the  benevolent  Scaich, 
walked  with  Pedro  back  to  the  cottage, 
proposing  to  fix  his  residence  at  the  par- 
sonage the  next  morning. 

The  equipage  and  altendants  of  the 
two  travellers  had  proceeded  to  the 
next  village,  with  orders  to  stop  there 
and  wait  their  arrival  : therefore,  when 
Pedro  heard  from  his  friend  his  deter- 
mination to  continue  a few  days  in  the 
valley,  he  observed,  that  he  was  appre- 
hensive their  absence  would  occasion 
considerable  uneasiness  among  their  do- 
mestics; and  was  of  opinion,  it  w'ouid 
be  better  for  him  to  join  them,  and 
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attend  bis  commands  when  he  should 
be  disposed  to  proceed  on  their  jour- 
To this  Mahomet  acquiesced,  desiring 

him  to  take  the  servant  and  send  him 
back  with  some  necessaries. 

This  plan  was  carried  into  immediate 
effect;  and  when  the  sultan,  after  see- 
ing them  set  off,  returned  to  the  cot- 
tage, he  was  surprised  to  observe  cir- 
cumstances which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  an  entertainment  was  in  prepa- 
ration. Joy  appeared  to  have  diffused 
itself  over  every  busy  face.  The  tables 
were  spread  ; thesuleooards  loaded  with 
fruit  and  wine;  and  a numerous  com- 
pany was  already  assembled. 

*«  What,  my  friends,”  asked  the  sul- 
tan, “ is  the  meaning  of  this?” 

“ A fete,”  replied  Johan,  rubbing  his 
hands,  “ which  is  celebrated  weekly 
among  the  inhabitants  of  this  village. 

It  was  begun  by  our  pastor ; has  gone 
round  the  neighbourhood  until  it  came 
to  my  father’s  turn,  who  has  made 
greater  exertions  than  usual  upon 
the  account  of  your  arrival,  and  lor 
joy  that  you  intend  to  continue  some 
days  at  least  among  us.” 

Though  1 am  a friend  to  innocent 
hilarity,”  returned  the  sultan,  “ I should 
be  sorry  that  your  good  father  put 
himself  to  any  extraordinary  expense 
upon  my  account,  as  such  a de- 
rangement of  the  general  economy  of 
the"  family  would  make  me  consider 
myself  as  a troublesome  guest,  and, 
consequently,  contribute  to  shorten  the 
term  of  mv  abode  in  this  valley.” 

“ This  is  by  no  means  the  case,” 
said  Johan  ; “ for  although  some  of 
the  family  have  taken  great  pains  upon 
this  occasion,  i do  assure  you,  neither 
my  father  nor  myself  have  done  more 
than  put  on  our  holiday  clothes.” 

“ Well,  then,  what  pains  has  any  of 
the  rest  ol  the  family  taken,  my  good 
Johan  ?” 

“ Enough,  as  you’ll  see  presently. 
My  sisters  Have  spent  the  whole  after- 
noon in  dressing,  while  1 was  employed 
in  furnishing  tire  tables.” 

Perhaps,”  said  Mahomet,  “ they 
expect  their  lovers.” 

“ I believe  you  have  guessed  right 
with  respect  to  Martha,”  replied  Johan  ; 
“ one  of  the  sons  of  our  good  minister, 
though  this  is  a great  secret,  has  men- 
tioned something  about  it  to  ray  father; 
but  as  for  Louisa,  if  she  has  a lover  he 
must  he  a very  happy  one,  for  she  carries 
him  always  in  her  bosom,”  • 


“ In  her  bosom  ?”  said  the  sultan. 

“ Yes  : but  don’t  for  your  life  say  a 
word  about  it,  because  this  is  a greater 
secret  than  the  other.  I’ll  tell  you  how 
I made  the  discovery.  We  were,  one  day, 
working  together  in  the  vineyard.  I 
stood  upon  a stone  to  reach  down  some 
clusters  with  my  hook,  and  she  stood 
with  her  apron  extended  to  receive 
them.  By-the-bye,  I was  laughing  at 
having  baulked  her  two  or  three  times ; 
ami  hearing  a rustling  among  the  leaves, 

I turned  my  head,  and  saw,  or  thought 
1 saw,  the  glimpse  of  a man  retreating 
among  the  poles.  ‘ Halloo  !’  said  1, 

1 who  are  you  ?’  and  was  just  going  to 
run  after  him,  when  1 heard  something 
fall.  This  made  me  turn  again  ; and, 
would  von  believe  it,  poor  Louisa  lay 
extended  upon  the  grass.” 

“ You  gave  her  immediate  assist- 
ance ?” 

” Yes,  that  I did!”  continued  Johan. 

“ 1 took  her  in  my  arms,  and  placed  her 
upon  the  stone.  1 then  perceived  under 
her  seek  lace  a small  string,  which  I en- 
deavoured to  loosen,  and,  in  pulling  it, 
dragged  a picture  from  her  bosom.” 

“ A picture  ?” 

“ Yes,  a picture  in  a gold  frame : it 
was  of  a gentleman  in  a scarlet  dress.  I 
was  so  surprised,  that,  till  she  groaned, 

1 had  forgotten  her  situation  ; for  it  was 
much  handsomer  than  those  our  minis- 
ter has  sometimes  shewn  us,  indeed  as. 
handsome  as  yourself.” 

Mahomet  smiled ; but,  recollecting 
himself,  said,  “ What  became  of  Loui- 
sa 3” 

“ I shall  never,”  returned  Johan, 
“ forget  her  distress,  when,  on  coming 
to  herself,  she  f und  that  I had  disco- 
vered her  secret.  She  in  the  utmost 
agitation,  and  with  a flood  of  tears, 
woman’s  tears ! entreated  me  not  to. 
tell  her  father.” 

“ Nor  any  one  else!”  added  Maho- 
met. 

“ No,  she  did  not  mention  any  one 
else;  therefore  I thought  I would  in- 
form you,  that  you  might  ask  her  to 
shew  you  the  -picture ; and  as  it  repre- 
sents a stranger  very  like  yourself,”  said 
Johan,  significantly,  “ you  may  know 
the  person.” 

“ There  are  so  many  strangers  to  me 
in  the  world,  my  good  Johan,”  re- 
turned Mahomet,  “ tnat  it  is  very  im- 
probable 1 should  know  the  person  to 
whom  you  allude;  hut  whether  1 did  or 
not,  1 must  insist,  if  you  value  your 
sister’s  peace  of  mind,  cur  have  any 
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hope  oF  iny  future  favour,  that  you  do 
not  mention  this  circumstance  to  any 
other  person.  With  me,  the  fair  Loui- 
sa's secret  will  be  safe  as  in  her  own 
bosom  : hut  as  it  was  impossible,  iu  our 
short  acquaintance,  that  you  should 
know  my  disposition,  I think  you  to 
blame  to  trust  it  even  to  me.” 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  so  large  a company,  that 
Mahomet  rightly  guessed  the  tame  of 
his  arrival  had  spread  to  the  remotest 
cottage  i 1 the  district,  and  that  the 
prolific  bosom  of  the  Alps  had  poured 
uii  its  inhabitants  into  Use  vailey. 

This  assembly  was  held  upon  the  green 
w hich  nature  had  spread  before  the  abode 
of  Zeigler,  a space  which  seemed  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  such  a meeting,  as  it 
was  smooth  and  even,  sufficiently  capa- 
cious, and  greet  part  of  it  surrounded 
by  majestic  trees,  whose  interwoven 
foliage  formed  a canopy  over  the  heads 
of  the  company. 

A rural  fete  was  a new  object  to  the 
sultan.  Had  he  met  with  it  on  the 
banks  of  the  Propontis,  it  would  have 
given  him  pleasure;  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  Alps  it  excited  his  wonder.  He 
gazed  with  admiration  at  the  variety 
of  characters,  dresses,  and  rustic  orna- 
ments, drawn  forth  upon  this  grand 
occasion.  Joy  and  hilarity  seemed  dif- 
fused through  the  whole  circle  ; every 
face  beamed  with  smiles,  every  eye  was 
directed  towards  him:  in  the  counte- 
nance of  every  one,  as  they  approached 
to  salute  him,  he  could  observe  curio- 
sity blended  with  benignity. 

“ The  girls  here,”  said  he  to  himself, 
“ are  neither  Greeks  nor  Circassians, 
but  in  my  mind  they  are  equally  beau- 
tiful ; nay,  their  faces  do  not,  like 
those,  seem  to  be  cast  in  the  same 
mould,  but  to  possess  each  a different 
construction  of  features,  which  produces 
a diversity  of  character  infinitely  more 
interesting.  Are  these  females,  that 
bound  over  the  lawn  with  the  life  and 
elasticity  of  a doe,  of  the  same  species 
with  our  languid  Asiatics?” 

While  he  was  pursuing  this  train  of 
reflection,  Herman,  the  sou  of  Scalch, 
joined  him,  and  said,  “ You  have,  sir, 
probably,  seen  societies  far  more  po- 
lished than  rhe  present,  and  feasts  where- 
at much  greater  magnificence  was  dis- 
played.”” 

“I  can  scarcely  allow  that,”  returned 
Mahomet.  “ Much  of'thc  magnificence 
and  splendor  exhibited  in  the  places  to 
which  you  allude,  am  now  disposed  to 


consider  but- as  bad  imitations  of  that 
elegance  of  which  I here  find  the  origi- 
nal. You  observe  the  wreaths  of  flowers 
which  adorn  those  lovely  females  ; they 
are,  like  their  wearers,  the  genuine 
offspring  of  nature  unsophisticated  by 
art,  and,  perhaps,  in  polished  societies, 
in  situations  where  the  fair  heighten 
their  charms  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  and  call  to  their  aid  every  ad- 
ventitious ornament  that  they  suppose 
can  embellish  their  dress  and  add  to 
their  attractions,  you  might  search  in 
vain  for  perfection  equal  to  that  of 
these  their  beautiful  prototypes.” 

“ How  1 pity  our  Alpine  beauties,” 
said  Herman,  “ that  they  have  lost  this 
compliment.” 

“ I)o  you  really  think  it  one  ?”  re- 
turned Mahomet. 

“ Not  merely  one,”  continued  Her- 
man. “ I have,  like  yourself,  been  a 
traveller  ; and  although,  without  claim- 
ing tile  traveller’s  privilege  to  exagge- 
rate, have  consequently  made  the  com- 
parison between” 

Here  the  dialogue  was  abruptly, 
though  pleasantly,  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  the  tabor  and  pipe.  The  dis- 
putants, if  they  could  be  so  termed, 
were  summoned  to  lead  down  the  dance. 
They  advanced  into  the  circle.  Mahomet 
was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the 
daughters  of  Zeigler;  but  would  have 
been  much  more  surprised  if  Johan 
had  not  given  him  a hint  respecting 
their  dress,  though  he  had  never  be- 
fore had  any  opportunity  of  observing 
what,  if  lie  had,  would  have  spared 
him  the  pain  of  even  slightly  censuring 
the  fair  of  other  climes,  for  tiieir  devo- 
tion to  their  toilets:  iu  truth,  he  had 
never  before  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  advantages  of  contrast,  and 
those  heightening  and  finished  touches 
with  which  an  elegant  paraphernalia 
decorate'd  even  distinguished  beauty. 

Martha  and  Louisa  were  considered 
as  lovelv  girls  among  a race  of  females 
remarkable  for  their  personal  charms. 
The  former,  rather  taller  than  her  sister, 
had,  in  her  figure,  a grandeur,  an  un- 
conscious dignity,  which  was  much  ad- 
mired : but  in  the  judgment  of  Maho- 
met, and  upon  this  subject  his  judg- 
ment was  valuable,  she  wanted  that 
truly  feminine  and  picturesque  symme- 
try of  form,  that  polished  roundness 
ot  limbs  which  produced  such  a delicacy 
of  contour,  that  soul-animated  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  that  exquisite  sen- 
sibility of  manner,  which  yendeyeyl  the 
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lovely  Louisa  more  interesting  to  him 
thao  any  woman  he  had  yet  seen. 

When  he  approached  to  salute  them, 
he  thought  he  discerned  in  Martha  some 
resemblance  to  the  statue  of  Juno,  but 
in  Louisa  lie  personified  Venus  her- 
self. 

They  were  both  alike  attired  in  while 
jackets  aud  green  coats  ; small  hats  were 
placed  on  the  side  of  their  heads,  adorn- 
ed with  wreaths  of  flowers,  over  which 
waved  the  elegant  plumes  of  the  snow 
bird.  Their  lovely  tresses  wandering  in 
fantastic  ringlets  over  their  foreheads, 
cheeks,  aud  necks,  were  confined  behind 
in  braids  adorned  with  ribands;  under 
their  bosoms  was  tied  the  virgiu  zone, 
in  which  was  placed  a small  bouquet. 
The  lovely  bosom  of  Louisa  was  too 
tempting  an  object  to  the  sultan,  for 
him  to  avert  his  eyes  until  he  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  the  string  to  which 
Johan  had  informed  him  was  suspended 
the  picture,  and  to  which  he  guessed 
was  also  suspended  the  sorrow  of  the 
fair  wearer. 

While  these  observations  occurred, 
the  signal  for  the  dance  was  given. 
Etiquette  demanded  that  Mahomet 
should  take  the  hand  of  Martha.  He 
did  so  : it  seemed  to  be  given  with 
reluctance.  Herman  looked  grave.  He 
took  the  hint ; and  leading  her  to  him, 
said,  “ Let  me  by  no  means,  even  for  a 
moment,  dissever  those  bauds  that  are 
to  be  permanently  united.  Perhaps,” 
he  continued,  “ you,  lovely  Louisa ! are 
in  the  same  situation  ; and  any  favour 
that  you  confer  upon  me,  besides  the 
general  envy  which  it  will  excite,  may 
plant  a dagger  in  the  bosom  of  some 
Jess  fortunate,  though  more  deserving, 
rival.” 

“ I hope,”  returned  Louisa,  fixing 
her  eyes  on  the  ground,  “ envy,  in  her 
course  round  the  world,  has  hot  yet 
soared  to  the  height  of  these  moun- 
tains; or  if  she  has,  that  she  has  not 
yet  discovered  the  secluded  tenants  of 
this  humble  valley.  But  if  she  is  ever 
the  attendant  upon  human  beings,  in 
whatsoever  situation  they  may  he  found, 
she  certainly  fixes  upon  objects  whose 
virtues  and  attractions  aie  jar,  far  in- 
deed, superior  to  mine.  If  you,  sir, 
accept  the  hand,  which  I thus  tender, 
dor  this  evening,  though  1 may  be 
elated  witli  the  honour,  your  sensi- 
bility need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  ima- 
ginary distress  of  a rival,  for  you  may 
be  assured  there  is  no  such  person  pre- 
sent.” 


“ Nor  absent,  lovely  Louisa  ?”  said 
the  sultan. 

She  blushed  ; her  trembling  hand,  iu 
a language  tea  thousand  times  more 
expressive  than  words,  communicated 
to  him  the  emotions  of  her  heart. 

The  dance  at  this  instant  commenced. 

Mahomet  had  never  enjoyed  with 
such  rapture  a series  of  gestic  evolu- 
tions : he  had  never,  he  thought,  met 
with  a partner  half  so  fascinating.  His 
eyes  pursued  her  through  every  turn  of 
her  figure,  every  attitude,  every  change 
of  her  countenance,  and  in  each  he  had 
occasion,  as  her  spirits  seemed  to  catch 
the  infective  hilarity  of  the  scene,  to  ad- 
mire new  beauties. 

Eut  although  charmed  with  his  part- 
ner, he  paid  the  greatest  attention  to 
her;  it  .was  not  so  totally  absorbed  as 
to  prevent  his  enjoying  the,  to  him, 
sprightly  novelty  of  the  scene  : he 
flirted  With  the  maidens,  laughed  with 
the  voiiths,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the 
dance  walked  round  the  circle  formed 
by  the  elders,  aud  occasionally  joined  in 
their  conversation,  which  he  found  both 
entertaining  and  instructive. 

When  the  ball  had  finished,  it  was 
succeeded  by  a collation  ; which  was 
followed  by  another  entertainment, 
consisting  of  a variety  of  songs  and 
recitals.  To  some  of  the  former,  which 
celebrated  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  w ar- 
like ancestors,  the  whole  company  bore 
a chorus.  The  enjoyment  of  the  guests 
vras,  by  the  pressing  hospitality  ofZeig- 
ler  and  Rachael,  and  the  enchanting 
voices  of  their  daughters,  protracted  to 
a period  unusually  late  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  regions;  aud  at  the 
parting  hour,  the  sultan  retired,  no  less 
gratified  with  the  gestic  pleasure  of  the 
evening,  than  charmed  with  the  festivity 
of  the  entertainment  at  which  he  had 
assisted. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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MR.  BEARCROFT. 

THIS  late  Mr.  Bearcroft  pleading  at 
the  assizes,  Hereford,  the  matter 
in  question  was  a circumstance  that 
arose  from  a very  smart  girl  stepping 
upon  a bed  in*which  was  reposing  a 
gentleman,  to  reach  a band-box  that 
was  placed  on  the  tester  : he  concluded 
a most  excellent  speech  with  the  adage? 
Fiatjustitia  niat  coehim. 
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To  which  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defence*  replied, 

« Clouds  are  so  light,  no  one  would  feel’ urn.” 


THE  SCHOOL  OP  THE  WEST. 

Tt  was  an  observation  which  certainly 
hail  truth  for  its  basis,  that  long  before 
learning  or  the  liberal  arts  were  culti- 
vated in  this  island,  Ireland  was  consi- 
dered as  the  school  of  the  west.  To  this 
remark  it  has  lately  been  replied,  that  if 
Ireland  wereiobecousidered  as  aschool, 
every  one  must  allow  that  it  has,  at  times, 
had  a great  number  of  unruly  boys  in 
it. 


ARCHBISHOP  USHER. 

This  celebrated  prelate  is  said,  in  the 
course  of  a journey  (w  hich  he  took  pro- 
bably from  Holyhead,  where  he  had 
landed),  to  have  arrived  at  a provincial 
city  oil  a day  antecedent  to  one  that  was 
fixed  for  an  ordination.  .As  he  had 
determined  to  stop  a short  time  at 
this  place,  he  resolved  to  wait  on  the 
prelate  who  resided  there.  The  figure, 
the  dress,  and  particularly  the  hair  of 
the  archbishop,  were  such  as  gave  him 
exactly  the  appearance  of  one  of  those 
numerouscanihdatesfor  orders th&t  used 
to  make  their  almost  diurnal  applica- 
tions at  the  palace.  As  such  he  was 
considered  by  the  servants,  and  as  such 
reported  to  his  lordship,  who  sent  the 
clergyman  that  officiated  as  hischaplain, 
in  the  usual  form,  to  ask  him  a few 
preparatory  questions.  The  reverend 
doctor  approached  the  archbishop,  who 
at  once  discerned  the  mistake  that  had 
been  made  with  respect  to  his  charac- 
ter; and  having  no  aversion  to  humour, 
favoured  the  delusion.  With  awe  ar.d 
diffidence  he  seemed  to  approach  the 
chaplain,  who  began, 

U.  “ Quid  est  Jides?" 

A.  “ Credere  quod  non  rides  /” 

Q.  “ Quid  est  spes  ?” 

A.  “ .Mira  est  res!” 

Q.  “ Quid  est  cliaritas  ?” 

A.  “ Magna  est  hilariias 
The  reverend  querist,  struck  with  the 
singularity  of  these  responses,  retired, 
and  informed  the  prelate,  that  the  can- 
didal e was  the  strangest  man  in  the 
world,  and  had  answered  in  the  strangest 
way  possible.  “How?”  said  the  bishop. 
This  was  explained  to  him  in  such  a 


* Either  Mr.  IIowarth  or  Mr.  Cowpir. 


manner,  that  he  had  a desire  to  see 
the  tyro,  who  was  instantly  summoned 
into  the  apartment.  The  moment  he 
entered,  the  prelate  said,  “ How;  my 
lord  archbishop,  is  it  you  ? Here  has 
been  a sad  mistake:  you  should  rather 
have  come  to  give  orders  than  to  take 
them."  M. 


LIGHT. 

It  has  been  calculated,*  that  the  mov- 
ing force  of  an  emission  of  the  sun's 
rays  is  equal  to  that  of  an  iron  ball 
a yard  in  diameter,  and  flying  at  the 
rate  of  about.  GSg  niiles  pec  second. 
The  progressive  velocity  imparted  to 
the  earth’s  centre  is  only  about  \ of 
a millionth  of  a millionth  of  an  inch 
in  ten  seconds.  The  force  sustained 
by  the  retina  of  the  eye  exceeds  not 
that  which  an  iron  shot,  % of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  would  give,  moving  16.16 
inches  in  a year.  Yet  this,  from  the 
extreme  minuteness  of  our  organs,  is 
not  sustained  without  pain. 


CUCKOLDOM. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  if  the  following 
consolation  will  be  thought  adequate; 
there  certainly  was  never  more  occasion 
for  it. 

“ II  n'y  a personne  qui  ne  puisse  se 
consoler  d'un  pareil  malheur,  quund  il 
viendra  it  considerer,  que  Jules  Cesar 
n’en  etait  pas  exemt.” — Saint  Real. 


POISONOUS  APPLE. 

Lionel  Wafer  givds  the  subsequent 
account  of  one,  in  page  9i  ot  a “ New 
Voyage  and  Description  of  the  Isthmus 
of  America.”  London,  1G99.  He  terms 
it  the  Mancldnel  Apple. 

“ There  is  danger  in  cutting  it,  the 
very  sap  being  so  poisonous,  as  to  blis- 
ter the  part  which  any  of  the  chips 
strike  upon  as  they  fly  oft.  A French- 
man of  our  company,  lying  under  one 
of  these  trees,  in  one  of  the  sambalioes, 
to  refresh  himself,  the  rain  water  trick- 
ling down  thence  on  his  head,  blistered 
him  all  over  as  if  he  had  been  bestrewed 
with  cantharides.  His  life  was  saved 
with  much  difficulty;  -and  even  when 
cured,  there  remained  scars  like  those 
after  the  small-pox.”  Bast  a ! 

SECUTOR. 


* I3y  the  Rev.  S.  Horsley* 
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Alcmoir  of  Janes  Lacy , Esq. 


JAMES  LACY,  Esq. 

LATE PATENTEE OF  THE  THEATRE  ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 

[WITH  A PORTRAIT.] 

THE  Memoir  of  a Patentee,  how- 
ever brief,  must  necessarily  com- 
prehend a history  of  the  theatre  of 
which  he  was  the  principal,  or  rather, 
we  should  say  (alluding  to  the  gentle- 
man whose  Portrait  embellishes  this 
article,  and  also  to  the  theatre  the  con- 
cernsof  which  he  was  so  instrumental  in 
conducting  to  the  very  a- me  of  prosper- 
ity), one  of  the  principals.  When  we 
consider  the  different  characters  of  the 
late  David  Garrick,  Esq.  and  the  sub- 
ject of  these  observations,  both  of  whom 
we  knew  in  our  juvenile  years,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  they  were  formed 
to  draw  together,  and  that  no  machine 
could  long  continue  in  a slough  that  had 
such  a pair  of  able  conductors  harnessed 
to  it.  This  position  was  fully  exempli- 
fied in  their  transactions  as  managers  ; 
they  found,  when  they  were  first  yoked 
to  the  concern,  the  old  stage  machine 
called  Drury-lane  Theatp.e  over- 
turned in  a deep  and  dangerous  slough  ; 
the  company  bawling,  and  cursing  the 
■coachman;  and  although  Wood*  was 
upon  the  spot,  the  damage  it  had  sus- 
tained was,  while  the  thing  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  old  proprietors, 
deemed  irreparable : they  therefore 

endeavoured,  with  all  their  strength,  to 
extricate- it ; which  difficult  service,  after 
a series  of  toilsome  efforts,  they  at 


* The  treasurer,  an  engraver  by  profes- 
sion, a very  worthy,  respeciable,  though 
•unfortunate  man.  He,  as  tiie  writer  of  this 
article  lias  been  informed,  struggled  hard 
to  support  the  credit  of  the  concern  while  it 
was  m the  hands  ofliie  two  bankers  Green 
and  Amber.  The  old  joke,  “ If  there  is 
9 w cole  wf-  will  burn  Wood,”  is  well  known. 
Though  this  has  been  given  to  Foote,  it  hap- 
pened before  bis  time.  I food's  annual  bene- 
fit was  always  attended  try  all  the  members 
of  the  Academy  and  their  connexions,  and 
was,  with  the  building  on  ike  stage  and  the 
presents  he  received,  extremely  productive. 
The  Antioallican  Society  also  constantly- 
attended  ; and  Sam.  Boyce’s  ode,  “ Anti- 
gallicans  arise,”  was  always  sung  by  Mr. 
Beard  and  a large  chorus,  both  on  the  stage 
and  in  the  house.  Wood  lodged  in  James- 
street,  close  to  the  Piazza,  Covent-garden. 
Booker,  who  was  an  engraver  of  'he  first 
class,  evinced  the  greatest  friendship  tor  him 
during  his  illness,  which  was  a nervous  af- 
fection. 
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length  performed,  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  themselves,  and  indeed  of  the 
public. 

Garrick  and  Lacy,  in  our  compre- 
hension of  those  affairs,  were  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  each  other  as  a knife 
and  a fork:  if  the  first,  by  the  keenness 
of  his  edge  and  the  temperature  of  his 
composition,  was  in  a peculiar  manner 
adapted  to  cut  and  carve  for  himself, 
the  latter  was  as  judicious  in  selecting 
the  smaller  pieces,  and  conveying  them 
into  the  mouths  of  the  company.  He 
was,  besides,  an  excellent  table-decker, 
or  garnisher ; and  as  for  homekeeping, 
he  knew  more  of  it  than,  perhaps,  any 
manager,  either  before  or  since  his  time' 

Having  wandered  thus  far  in  the  de 
vious  paths  of  allegory,  it  is  now  time 
that  we  should  return  to  the  straight 
forward,  well  beaten  road  of  local  his- 
tory, and  observe,  that  a most  excellent 
acting  manager,  the  late  Colley  Cibber, 
in  that  very  entertaining  work,  die  Apo- 
logy for  his  Life,  says, 

“ I am  now  come  towards  the  end  of 
that  time  through  which  our  affairs  had 
long  gone  forward  in  a settled  course  of 
prosperity.  From  the  visible  errors  of 
former  managements,  we  had,  at  last, 
found  the  means  to  bring  our  private 
laws  and  orders  into  the  general  ob- 
servance ar.d  approbation  of  our  so- 
ciety: diligence  and  neglect  were  under 
an  equal  eve  ; the  one  never  failed  of  its 
reward,  aud  the  o' her,  by  being  very 
rarely  excused,  was  less  frequently  com- 
mitted. You  are  now  to  consider  us  in 
our  height  of  favour,  and  so  much  in 
fashion  with  the  politer  part  of  the 
towu,  that  our  house,  every  Saturday, 
seemed  to  he  the  appointed  assembly  of 
the  first  ladies  ofquality.  Of  this,  too* 
the  spectators  were  so  well  apprised, 
that,  for  twenty  years  Successively,  ott 
that  day,  we  scarcely  ever  failed  of  a 
crowded  audience;  for  which  occasion 
we  particularly  reserved  our  best  plays, 
acted  in  the  best  manner  we  could  give 
them.”* 

In  anolbev  part  of  his  Apology,  Cib- 
ber observes,  that  each  succeeding  Satur- 
day settled  every  Jemand  upon  the 
theatre,  and  they  began  the  week  clear 
of  the  world.  We  have  introduced  these 
observations  in  this  place,  because  we 


* This  predilection  in  favour  of  Saturday 
continued  during  the  time  of  Garrick,  who 
more  frequently  played  his  capital  parts  on 
that  day  than  on  any  other  ; and  when  he 
did  not,  brought  forward  his  strongest  pieces. 
N N 
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shall  find  it  necessary  to  allude  to  them 
in  a subsequent  part  of  this  speculation, 
and  also  because  it  will  be  deemed  pro- 
per for  us  to  have  shewn  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  theatre  before  we  speak  of 
its  decline,  in  which  the  subject  of  this 
Memoir  was  very  particularly  interested, 
and  from  which  may  be  dated  his  suc- 
cess. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Cn.\ncEs  Fleet- 
wood,  Esq.  of  Bromley-hall,  Stafford- 
shire, eutered,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
into  the  possession  of  a lauded  estate  of 
eight  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and 
that  before  he  was  forty,  about  which 
period  he  became  manager  of  Drury- 
lane  Theatre,  he  had  dissipated  the  far 
greater  pari  of  his  property,  and  in- 
volved the  remainder.  He  was  a gen- 
tleman agreeable  in  his  person,  elegant 
in  his  manners,  and  amiable  in  his  dis- 
position. He  possessed  a considerable 
degree  of  useless  knowledge?  we  mean, 
useless  in  his  situation;  for  as  to  any 
knowledge  of  the  characters  of  man- 
kind, he  was  as  void  of  it  as  a child: 
he  consequently  became  a dupe  to  the 
artifices  of  those  who  had  not  half  his 
understanding,  and  the  victim  of  knots 
of  conspirators,  with  whom,  in  his  mo- 
ments of  reflection,  he  was  ashamed  to 
have  associated. 

To  descend,  however,  from  general 
observation  to  the  particular  object  of 
our  research,  the  first  historical  notice 
we  have  of  James  Lacy  gives  to  him  an 
origin  at  once  splendid , loyal , and  unfor- 
tunate. Among  the  number  of  real  pa- 
triots that,  in  Ireland,  suffered  for  their 
fidelity  to  their  royal  masler,  Charles 
I.  the  family  of  the  Lacys , from  whom 
the  subject  of  our  present  contemplation 
was  unquestionably  descended,  make  a 
distinguished  figure.  Pursued  from  town 
to  town  by  the  independent  bloodhounds, 
their  attachment  to  their  monarch  sti- 
mulated their  ruin  ? so  that  after  the 
loss  of  a large  estate,  they  were  forced 
to  follow  fortune  in  a military  career 
in  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe: 
and  although,  in  the  chances  aud  changes 
of  the  world,  it  seems  that  his  grand- 
father became  connected  with  the  family 
of  the  Usurper,  by  marrying  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  Russel  and  Grace  Cromwell , 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  event  im- 
peded bis  progress  to  the  patent;  or, 
rather,  it  indicates  that,  in  an  age  of 
considerable  circumspection , the  loyalty 
and  the  losses  of  his  family  in  general 
outweighed  the  imprudent  attachment 
of  one  of  his  ancestors. 


It  is  probable,  that  the  branch  of  the 
Lacys  from  whom  the  late  patentee  was 
descended  was,  from  the  connexion 
above  alluded  to,  settled  in  the  eastern 

[>arl  of  Englaud.  In  the  year  172V,  we 
earn  that  James  Lacy  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Norwich,  and  a considerable  dealer  in 
the  manufactures  of  that  ingenious  and 
industrious  city.  His  business  did  not 
succeed  to  his  expectations;  at  which 
there  is  little  reason  to  wonder,  because 
we  learn  that  he  had  an  early  attach- 
ment to  the  stage:  and  although  we 
know  that  there 

“ Young  gentlemen  are.  apt  to  fall 

yet  it  frequently  presents  ideal  advan- 
tages sufficient  "to  counteract  those  to 
be  derived  from  the  ruts  of  three,  and 
the  regular  progress  of  traffic. 

Norwich  was  at  that  time,  as  it  has 
been  since,  and  wc  believe  19  at  present, 
a uursery  of  actors  for  the  metropolitan 
theatres.  Whether  Lacy  went  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  company,  or  how  long  he 
continued  with  it,  is  uncertain.  Shortly 
after  we  find  him  in  London,  a member 
of  the  establishment  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Rich.  It  has  been  said,  and  truly 
said,  that,  in  those  times,  it  was  not  the 
practice  for  performers  to  dodge  betwixt 
kingdom  and  kingdom,  town  and  coun- 
try, from  house  to  house:  a settlement 
at  either  of  the  theatres  royal  was  con- 
sidered as  a settlement  for  life;  the 
actor  experienced  no  other  transitions 
than  those  that  were  marked  in  the 
scene  plots.  He  travelled,  it  is  true,  all 
over  the  world,  traversed  regions  celes- 
tial and  infernal,  but  he  never  left  his 
histrionic  station.  However,  somewhat 
too  much  of  this.  To  speak  of  Lacy, 
who  was  not  an  absolute  fixture,  as  an 
actor,  we  must  observe,  that  his  per- 
formances were  of  the  middling  cast, 
and  he  might  rather  be  deemed  a useful 
hand  than  a celebrated  genius.  Whe- 
ther he  thought  better  of  his  own  abili- 
ties, or  had  something  in  his  disposition 
more  erratic  than  the  propension  of 
those  stock  automatons  to  whom  we 
have  alluded,  is  uncertain.  Certain  it 
is,  that  he  felt  an  inclination  to  roam , 
which  he  indulged  by  connecting  himself 
with  those  adventurers  who  followed 
the  genius,  rather  than  th e fortune,  of 
the  late  Henry  Fielding,  Esq.  to  the 
Little  Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket  The 
dramatic  satire  of  Pasquin,  so  critically 
timed  and  so  well  known  by  its  conse- 
quences, was  then  preparing  for  exhibi- 
tion. In  this  singular  piece,  Mr.  Lacy 
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played  the  part  of  the  tragic  poet. 
Fielding  was  said  to  have  brought  an 
old  house*  over  his  head;  though  this 
observation  was  neither  really  nor  me- 
taphorically correct.  However,  whe- 
ther the  bouse  was  new  or  old,  the  free- 
dom with  which  the  bard  attacked  ad- 
ministration was  the  occasion  of  that 
restriction  which  subjected  every  drama 
to  the  inspection  of  a licenser,  and, 
consequently,  shut  the  doors  of  the 
Haymarket  Theatre. 

Satyric  Pasauin  and  Marjorie 
Lash’d  great  Sir  Boh  and  Si  go  hr  Flnrio. 

No  one  could  say  their  views  were  sinister  ; 
The  eunuch  squeak’d,  so  did  the  minister. 

This  event  threw  Lacy  out  of  employ- 
ment ; but  he  was  by  no  means  destined 
to  be  idle,  or  indeed  to  repine  at  what 
Sancho  terms  t/t/sadventures.  If  one 
scheme  failed,  another  soon  presented 
itself.  Having  the  advantage  of  an  ex- 
cellent character,  he  had  formed  many 
respectable  connexions,  both  at  the  east 
and  west  ends  of  the  metropolis ; there- 
fore, being  assured  of  success,  he  opened 
the  room  in  York-buildings,+  which  was 
erected  by  Sir  liichurd  Steele  for  an  ora- 
tory ; though  this  ingenious  knight  is 
said  to  have  once  heard  from  its  rostrum 
more  than  he  wished.  Here  he  read  lec- 
tures, we  presume  upon  the  histrionie 
profession,  dramatic  poetry,  &rc.  When 
the  novelty  of  this  exhibition  ceased,  the 
mind  of  Lacy,  fertile  in  resources,  in- 
duced him  to  plan,  while  his  friends  en- 
abled him  to  erect,  that  spacious  and 
elegant  building  for  musical  entertain- 
ments in  Rauelagh-gardens,+ of  which 
we  have  all  enjoyed  the  pleasures,  and 

* The  Litlle  Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket, 
was  opened  in  1728,  with  The  Beggars  Opera. 

t The  first  Italian  singer,  it  is  observed  in 
the  Tatler,  p.  115,  and  Spectator,  No.  13, 
appeared  at  the  great  room  Yoik-bmidings^ 
1692.  Subsequent  to  this  period,  it  was  fre- 
quently taken  for  concerts.  These  musical 
entertainments,  conducted  for  one  season  by 
Messrs.  Clayton,  Hay  m,  and  Dieupart,  under 
the  patronage  of  t tie  authors  of  the  Spectator, 
who  publicly  declared  in  their  favour, would, 
in  all  probability,  have  prevented,  in  a great 
degree,  the  spread  of  tbe  infectious  nonsense 
of  the  Italian  opera,  had  not  the  evil  genius 
of  Sir  Richard  Steele  induced  him  to  step 
out  of  his  province  as  a writer,  and  become 
an  active  adviser. 

+ Ranelagh-house,  Chelsea,  tbe  residence 
of  a nobleman  of  that  title,  was,  in  1733,  sold 
to  a builder  of  the  name  of  Timbrel!  : he  ad- 
vertised it  for  sale  tbe  following  year  as  a 
freehold. 
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of  which  nothing  but  .the  genius  of 
dullness  that  presides  over  this  age  of 
false  sentiment  and  real  profligacy  could 
have  occasioned  the  dilapidation.  How 
Jong  after  he  had  brought  them  iuto 
fashion  Mr.  Lacy  continued  to  conduct 
the  entertainments  at  this  place  is  un- 
certain ; his  attachment  seems  to  have 
been  still  mure  theatrical ; therefore  an 
opportunity  offering,  he  sold  Ranelagh 

to Burnaby,  Esq.  and  became 

an  assistant  mauager  to  Mr.  Rich,  at 
a period  when  his  theatre  might  be 
termed,  with  propriety,  the  best  panto- 
mimical  school  in  Europe.^ 

During  the  term  of  Mr.  Lacy's  con- 
nexion with  Rich,  the  patent  of  the 
careless  and  dissipated  manager  of  Drury 
was  advertised  forsale.  As  a commercial 
speculation,  it  was  thought  a good  thing 
by  two  reputable  persons  in  the  city, 
who,  though  strangers  to  Lacy,  had 
heard  such  a character  of  him,  with 
respect  to  managerical  abilities  and  in- 
tegrity, that  they  determined  to  pur- 
chase it,  provided  he  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  undertake  the  management  of 
the  concern.  This,  foreseeing  the  ad- 
vantages likely  to  accrue,  he  was  not 
mad  enough  to  refuse.  This  trans- 
action passed  through  the  medium  of 
Mr.  Riddle,  clerk  to  the  Vintners’ 
Company.  Messrs.  Green  and  Am- 
ber, bankers,  who  were  the  purchasers, 
paid  down  the  whole  of  the  money, 
which,  we  understand,  was  only  three 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  and  an 
annuity  of  six  hundred  pounds  to  Mr. 
Fleetwood. ||  Lacy  was  to  have  a third 
of  the  profits  for  his  management ; and 
the  bankers  to  hold  his  third  under  a 


It  would  he  a palpable  neglect  of  a 
character  once  much  esteemed,  did  we  not 
here  observe,  that  Mr.  Oat  was  also,  about 
this  tune,  a pantominiieal  assistant  to  Mr.  R. 
He  afterward  became  a dancing-masttr  of 
considerable  eminence,  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  trained  bands,  kept  Ins  carriage,  and 
lived  m great  respectability  ill  Cowdey-.treet, 
Westminster.  Poor  fellow  ! in  the  changes 
and  chances  of  this  world,  his  business  de- 
clined, he  fell  into  indigence,  his  mental  fa- 
culties failed,  and  lie,  at  a very  advanced  age 
indeed,  finished  his  mortal  course  in  one  of 
Emery  Hill’s  almshouses ; where,  the  writer 
of  tins  has  the  satisfaction  to  add,  every 
comfort  was  administered  to  him  which  Ins 
situation  would  admit  of. 

|j  A writer  in  the  London  Chronicle,  1763, 
vol.  XY.  says,  “ 1 remember  the  stage  in  its 
greatest  glory  when  conducted  by  the  Trium~ 
virate,  and  in  its  decline  under  the  elegant, 
but  uulortunale,  Fleetwood," 


£*$  Memoir  iff  James  Lady*  Es/. 


mortise,  till  he  was  enabled  to  dis- 
charge it. 

To  develop*  farther  the  intricacy 
of  these  pecuniary  transactions  will 
here  be  unnecessary,  Fleetwood  was 
pleased  to  receive  a handsome  annuity 
arising  from  the  wreck  of  property 
which  he  would  have  been  almost  glad 
to  have  relinquished  gratis ; thebankers 
thought  that  they  had  discovered  a new 
E!  Dorado  in  Drury- lane;  and  Lory, 
who  stood  upon  tire  firmest  ground, 
was  elated  with  the  prospect  of  future 
success.  The  event  of  these  things  is 
well  known  ; Messrs.  Green  and  Amber 
“became  bankrupts  in  that  alarming  pe- 
riod the  year  1745;  and,  although  ma- 
lignity has  asserted  the  contrary,  their 
bankruptcy  was  not  in  the  least  owing 
to  the  ill  success  of  the  theatre,  hut  to 
the  ebullitions  of  the  times  operating 
upon  capital  in  no  degree  connected 
with  it. 

The  situation  of  Mr.  Lacy  now  be- 
came a very  uneasy  one;  a choice  of 
dijji sullies  lay  before  him;  hut  his  can- 
dour and  integrity  enabled  him  to  bear 
up  against,  and  finally  to  surmount  them, 
fte  retained  the  confidence  of  the  per- 
formers by  convincing  them  that  lie 
deserved  it ; they  consequently  formed 
a guard  around  him. 

It  is  a curious  circumstance  to  refiect, 
that  property  which  has  of  late  years 
been  deemed  so  valuable,  though  its 
value  must  always  depend  upon  the 
sense  and  genius  ot  the  manager,  should 
at  that  time  have  been  hawked  about, 
and  hardly  considered  as  worth  the  ac- 
ceptance. Shares  of  the  patent  were 
offered  to  Mr.  Garrick  and  Mr.  Mure; 
but  the  ccgociation  came  to  nothing: 
it  was  then  offered  to  Mr.  Ellis , keeper 
of  the  lions  in  the  Tower.* 


* This  gentleman,  who  has  before  been 
mentioned  in  this  Magazine,  wasuetier  known 
by  the.  appellation  of  the  facetious  Jack  Ellis. 
He  had  been  in  his  youth  theatrically  in- 
clined, though  he  was  professional iy  a p outer. 
He  wrote  occasionally  in  the  public  pr.nls, 
was  a bustling  man  in  election  business,  and 
bad  acquired  a considerable  fortune.  He  was 
a great  beau  ; bis  cctemporaries  used  compa- 
ratively to  say,  “ as  fine  as  Jack  Ellis.”  He 
had,  besides  his  apartments  in  the  lower,  a 
house  in  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln  s-uin- 
fields.  He  had  had  some  concern  with  one 
of  the  theatres,  as  bis  name  appears  with 
those  of  Mary  Wilks,  John  Highmore,  and 
John  Rich,  in  a summons  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Mills,  who  had  deserted  to  Guodmau’s-fields 
in  the  year  17 S3. 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  whatsoever 
inclination  lie  felt  to  “ wield  a field 
marshall  manager’s  batoon,”  he  was 
reluctant  to  part  with  the  medium  by 
which  he  might  have  acquired  a right 
to  it.  He  would  not  give  lOOOl.  he  _ 
would  not  give  8001.  for  it  : in  short, 
as  it  did  not  appear  that  he  would  give 
any  thing,  the  negociation,  oi  course, 
evaporated  in  furno. 

lJiqued  at  this  proceeding,  concerned 
at  the  under-valuation  of  property  at  a 
time  when  he  knew  there  was  a chance 
of  its  becoming  extremely  advantage- 
ous, Lacy  made  an  offer  to  Mr.  Riddle 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage,  together  with 
the  other  debts  of  the  Iheatre,  which 
amounted  (exclusive  of  Mr.  Fleetwood’s 
annuity)  to  12,0001.  if  he  would  join  his 
interest  with  him  to  procure  a new  pa- 
tent, to  commence  at  the  expiration 
of  the  old. 

This  was  agreed  to  bv  Riddle;  and 
Lacy , in  consequence,  became  a suitor 
to  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  whose 
favour  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  by 
attending  him  in  his  hunting  excur- 
sions; by  always  being,  what  is  termed, 
capitally  mounted  ; • and  by  having, 
when  the  duke  was  exhausted  with  the 
fatigues  of  the  chase,  some  savory  re- 
freshments always  at  handit  This  we 
remember  to  have  heard  applauded  as 
a refined  stroke  of  policy  m.hirn  ; hut, 
in  fact,  he  had  besides  great  and  power- 
ful friends  among  the  nobility,  &c. ; of 
these,  though  last  not  least,,  was  Mr. 
Pelham , the  prime  minister;  who  all 
exerted  themselves  in  his  favour : a 
circumstance  that  does  him  the  highest 
honour,  because  it  shews  his  conduct 
was  such  as  to  deserve  their  counte- 
nance and  support. 

Mr.  Lacy,  having  thus  attained  what 
he  had  so  ardenily  desired,  saw,  at  once, 
the  advantage  that  might  he  derived 
by  a union  with  Mr.  Garrick,  who  was 
then  hi  a rapid  course  to  the  very  acme 
of  celebrity ; or,  as  Pope  said  of  Cib- 
ber, 

“ The  fiddle  of  the  town 

he  therefore  made  the  necessary  ad- 
vance toward  a copartnership.  This 
was  the  thing  that,  of  all  others,  Gar- 
rick wished  ; yet  being  in  worldly  af- 
fairs endued  with  a proper  portion  of 


•j-  The  portrait  of  Lacy,  we  think,  is  intro- 
duced in  a print,  after  a picture  of  >1  ooltcn’s, 
of  a bunting  match,  probably  one  of  tli» 
Grafton  hum. 
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rudence,  he,  as  the  sailors  term  it, 

auled  his  wind,  and,  pretending  to  con- 
sult his  friends  upon  the  occasion,  lay 
upon  his  oars  for  a short  period,  before 
he  accepted  the  tempting  offer  upon 
which  he  had  long  had  his  eye. 

In  this  space  of  time  matters  were  ad- 
justed to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties, 
who  were  to  be  entitled  to  equal  shares 
of  the  profits,  subject  only  to  the  consi- 
deration which  was  to  be  allowed  to 
Mr.  G.  for  his  histrionic  exertions. 
It  was  under  these  happy  auspices  that, 
in  the  year  1747,  the  theatre  royal  of 
Drury-lane  opened  with  a well  known 
prologue,  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  : and 
it  is  curious  enough  to  ob'serve,  in  this 
respect,  the  influence  of  managers. 
Under  the  former  system,  all  was  lan- 
guor, dullness,  envy,  and  suspicion : in 
consequence  of  the  late  arrangement, 
every  thing  assumed  a new  face,  order 
took  place  of  anarchy,  the  spirits  of  the 
commanders  were  diffused  among  their 
corps,  and  the  whole  was  conducted 
with  regularity,  precision,  genius,  aud 
vivacity. 

The  business  of  reading  and  preparing 
dramatic  pieces  for  the  stage,  super- 
inlending rehearsals,  &c.  of  course  de- 
volved upon  Garrick.  Lucy  took  care 
of  the  domestic  accommodations,  the 
accounts,  wardrobe,  scenery,  and  all 
those  minute  particulars  which,  although 
they  make  no  show  to  the  public,  areas 
absolutely  necessary  in  an  establishment 
of  this  uature  as  nails  and  pegs  are  in  a 
building;  notwithstanding  they  arc  ne- 
ver seen,  which  keep  the  great  limbers 
together,  lu  the  treasury  department 
he  had  two  able  assistants:  M,r.  Prit- 
chard,* the  husband  of  the  celebrated 
actress,  treasurer  ; and  Mr.  Wood,  whom 
we  have  before  noted,  sub-treasurer. 

It  will  here  be  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  passages  which,  in  our  exor- 
dium, we  quoted  from  Cibber,  become 
peculiarly  applicable  to  Messrs.  G.  and 


* This  centleman,  who  had  been  brought 
tip  an  artist,  was  a man  of  great  respectabi- 
lity, of  the  utmost  integrity,  mid,  in  the 
affairs  of  the  theatre,  of  unremitting  indus- 
try ; though,  as  an  accountant,  by  no  means 
equal  to  bis  deputy,  Wood.  He  was  in  per- 
son short,  inclining  to  corpulence  ; tor  w hich 
reason  the  players  of  that  age,  who  (as  some 
have  in  more  modern  times)  cl  -lighted  in 
nick-names,  called  him  “ Downy  Pritchard.’' 
This  appellation  might  have  been,  w ith  equal 
propriety,  applied  to  Mrs.  P.  who  for  a long 
time  lived  upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  prevent 
the  accession  of  fat,  though  without  effect, 
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L. : they  profited  by  the  errors  of  for- 
mer managers ; aud  the  consequence 
was,  a long  course  of  prosperity.  As 
in  the  time  of  the  Triumvirate,  each 
succeeding  Saturday  settled  every  de- 
mand upon  the  theatre;  and  on  those 
nights,  Lacy  used  jocosely  to  term  him.  ■ 
self  a free  man. 

Thus  far  they  seem  to  have  sailed  be- 
fore the  wind  : the  success  of  old  Drury, 
with  the  exception  of  a small  suspension 
occasioned  by  the  representation  of  the 
Chinese  Festival, + was  great  and  un- 
interrupted ; but  ow  ing  to  one  of  those 
revolutions  in  public  taste  which  are 
much  easier  to  be  stated  than  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  a musical  mania  seemed  to 
have  seized  the  people,  who  were,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  John  Beard, 
Fsq.  almost  fiddled  out  of  their  senses  at 
Covent-gardcn.  The  profits  of  the  for- 
mer theatre,  in  the  year  1763,  conse- 
quently fell  very  short  of  their  amount 
in  the  preceding  years;  Mr.  Garrick, 
leaving  the  management  to  his  brother 
and  Mr.  Lucy,  set  out  for  Italy  : upon 
which  it  was  shrewdly  enough  re- 
marked, that  it  was  singular  his  aver- 
sion to  music  should  have  driven  him 
to  the  country  of  harmony, 

“ To  lands  of  singing  and  of  dancing  slaves, 
Lovo-whisp’ring  woods,  und  lute-resounding 
waves.” 

However,  so  it  was  : and  we  know  that 
Lacy  has  been  rather  censured,  because, 
during  his  absence,  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  caught  by  the  car,  and,  of  course, 
to  introduce  serious  operas,  and  other 
musical  pieces,  upon  tiie  stage  of  Drury, 
which  every  one  knows  were  much  bet- 
ter performed  at  the  other  bouse.  From 
this  censure,  as  we  believe  that  he  was 
not  a much  greater  admirer  of  those 
tilings  than  his  colleague,  we  would 
have  endeavoured  to  shield  his  memory  ; 
but  as  we  have  nothing  further  to  urge, 
than  that  the  town  seemed  to  have  seen 
too  much 

“ Of  rescued  nature  and  reviving  sense;” 
and  therefore  the  stage  was  obliged 

" To  echo  back  the  public  voice 

we  must,  we  fear,  resign  him  to  his  fate. 
Yet  be  this  as  it  may,  his  management 
was,  upon  the  whole,  as  successful  as  it 
was  prudent. 


t October,  1754. 
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At  the  return  of  Garrick  the  tide  of 
success  relumed  also;  and,  indeed,  with 
such  an  overflow,  that  he,  who  seems 
to  have  always  had  a prudent  regard 
for  the  interest  of  number  one,  w ished 
to  be  allowed  some  extraordinary  re- 
muneration for  his  exertions.  To  this 
suggestion  Lacy  is  said  to  have  replied, 
V No  David,  perform  and  welcome;  and 
gratify  your  vanity  as  much  as  you 
please,  Hut  1 do  not  expect  much  be- 
uetit  to  the  house  from  it.  Your  name 
will  be  advertised  twice  a week;  ana 
there  will  be  plenty  of  legs  and  arms 
broken  when  people  flock  to  see  you; 
but  I’ll  tell  you  how  it  will  operate 
— your  name  being  displayed  only  on 
those  two  nights,  it  w ill  act  as  a re- 
pulsive signal,  and  the  people  w ill  stay 
away  on  the  other  four;  therefore,  it 
would  be  a folly  for  me  to  consent  to  a 
measure  which  certainly  will  not  aug- 
ment the  profit  of  the  concern.” 

The  life  of  a man,  who  was  to  its 
conclusion  engaged  in  the  same  rou- 
tine of  business,  cannot  have  many 
very  prominent  anecdotes  in  it;  those 
that  we  could  collect,  we  have  intro- 
duced in  this  brief  notice;  and,  had  they 
floated  on  the  stream  of  tradition,  or 
occurred  to  memory,  we  should  have 
o-iven  more.  Mr.  Lacy  died  on  the  23d 
of  January,  1774  ; much  lamented  by 
his  friends,  and  universally  esteemed 
and  respected. 

With  regard  to  any  further  particu- 
lars, we  cau  only  observe,  that  he  was 
certainly  possessed  of  an  excellent  heart ; 
and,  it  i's  said,  that  there  are  many  per- 
sons yet  living  who  can  testify  how  much 
he  softened  the  anxiety  and  uneasiness 
of  the  performers,  whensoever  his  part- 
ner, in  the  true  style  of  a disciplinarian, 
kept  them  uncomfortably  in  hot  tvater 
but  this  humane  and  conciliating. trait 
in  his  character  was  taken  advantage 
of,  to  the  injury  of  his  private  fortune. 
Some  busy  friends  induced  him  to  sink 
money  in  an  attempt  to  dig  for  coals  in 
Oxfordshire;  which  attempt,  though 
certainly  a most  laudable  one,  it  we 
consider  their  scarcity  in  that  county, 
proved  abortive.  Upon  this  coal  scheme, 
it  is  further  said,  that  his  colleague  had 
a mortgage  ot  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
which  was  among  the  number  of  Mrs. 
Garrick’s  legacies,  and  has  since  been 
paid;  probably  out  oi  the  thirty- five 
thousand  pounds,  tor  winch  his  moiety 
of  the  patent  of  Drury-lane  theatre  was 
sofd. 


Natural  History  of  the  Wiiale;  tvith 
Some  Account  of  the  Whale  Fish- 
ery, and  the  Trade,  6/c.  arising  from 
it. 

■P  T is  a curious,  and  has,  sometimes',  hy 
JL  weak-minded  persons,  been  thought 
a portentous  circumstance,  that  the  le- 
viathan of  the  deep,  as  it  is  termed  in 
the  hook  of  Jol)  ; which  was  cerlaiuly 
the  enormous  fish  that  we  designate  a 
whale  (an  animal  which  delights  in 
polar  latitudes)  should  ever  visit  our 
western  climate,  it  has  been  imagined 
that  whensoever  it  has  wandered  from 
its  native  seas,  it  has  been  impelled  by 
storms,  or  some  violent  concussion  of 
nature;  and  so  far  its  appearance  has, 
by  sailors,  been  considered  as  the  har- 
binger of  foul  weather.  We'  do  not 
mean  here  to  inquire  in  what  degree 
maritime  men,  who,  although  they  have 
little  fear,  have  a great  deal  of  super- 
stition, have  been  borne  out  in  their 
ideas  respecting  the  ominous  appear- 
ance of  whales  in  the  rivers  of  this  king- 
dom, and  its  surrounding  sea,  but  mere- 
ly, in  the  first  instance,  to  enumerate  a 
few  of  those  events  that  have  happened 
in  modern  limes;  then  give  the  natural 
history  of  the  whale,  and  make  such 
other  observations  as  the  subject  seems 
to  demand;  and  which  the  recent  cap- 
ture of  one  of  those  animals,  an  event 
that  has  rendered  this  enquiry  a subject 
of  general  curiosity,  has  given  rise  to. 

We  shall  not  begin  this  disquisition 
higher  than  the  year  1762  ; when  six 
whales  were  driven  ashore  in  a storm, 
which  pervaded  the  coast  of  England. 
One  of  these  was  taken  in  the  Thames; 
and  was  for  some  time  exhibited  at 
Greenland-dock.  One  was  killed  above 
London-bridge,  in  September,  1781. 
One,  19  feet  long,  was  killed  at  Exe- 
cution dock,  August  22,  1796.  One 
killed  at  Hull,  November,  1797.  Ano- 
ther in  the  Thames,  in  the  same  month. 

Eighteen  whales  were  driven  ashore 
at  St.  Fergus,  in  Scotland,  October  1800. 
one  was  taken  in  the  Downs  ; and  ano- 
ther came  on  shore  near  Arklow,  in 
Ireland,  in  October  J802 ; the  latter 
was  ninety  feet  long.  The  last,  though 
certainly  not  the  least,  for  it  was  7 6 
feet  long,  was  shot  by  a pilot,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames;  and,  as  will  be 
more  fully  stated,  exhibited  betwixt 
Black  friars  and  London  bridges  the 
beginning  of  the  present  month. 

This  species  of  whale  is  supposed  to 
feed  upon  the  different  kinds  of  marine 
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worms,  and  likewise  on  sea  weeds.  For 
the  purpose  of  collecting  these  different 
sorts  of  nourishment,  there  is,  in  the 
upper  jaw,  a number  of  horny  laraime, 
spTit  into  small  divisions,  wh'ch  is  that 
strong  and  pliant  substance  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  whalebone. 
There  are  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
of  these  lamins?  on  each  side  of  the  jaw, 
five  hundred  of  which  are  long  enough 
for  use,  the  others  are  too  short.  This 
immense  fish  is  said  sometimes  to  grow 
to  the  ieugth  of  a hundred  feet ; though 
it  is  commonly  found  from  forty  to 
seventy.  The  eyes  are  remarkably 
small ; but  the  bead  is  of  a prodigious 
size,  forming  nearly  one  third  of  the 
animal;  and,  when  the  jaws  are  ex- 
tended, the  creature  exposes  a most 
enormous  and  terrific  cavity,  in  which 
is  placed  a tongue  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  length  ; and  capable  of  yielding 
five  or  six  barrels  of  oil.  A double 
pipe  is  situated  on  the  head,  through 
w hich  the  whale  spouts  water  to  a great 
height  in  the  air. 

< These  animals,  though  all  of  them 
are  inoffensive,  and  one  species  of  them 
absolutely  toothless, have,  notwithstand- 
ing, their  enemies ; for,  independent  of 
man,  who,  excited  by  avarice,  ventures 
his  life  io  the  pursuit;  they  have  a ter- 
rible foe  to  contend  with  in  i he  sword- 
fish, which  torments  them  w ithout  mer- 
cy. Mr.  Anderson  assures  us,  that  at 
the  sight  of  this  little  animal  the  whale 
seems  agitated  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner, leaping  from  the  water  as  if  w ith 
affright;  wherever  it  appears  the  whale 
perceives  it  at  a distance,  and  flies  from 
it  in  tire  opposite  direction. 

“ l have  been  myself,”  says  Mr.  An- 
derson, “ a spectator  of  tlveir  terrible 
encounter.  The  whale  has  no  instru- 
ment of  defence,  except  the  tail;  with 
that  it  endeavours  to  strike  the  enemy  ; 
and  a single  blow  taking  place  would 
effectually  destroy  its  adversary;  but 
the  sword-fish  is  as  active  as  tile  other  is 
strong,  and  easily  avoids  the  stroke; 
then  bounding  into  the  air,  it  fails  upon 
its  great  subjacent  enemy,  and  endea- 
vours not  to  pierce  with  its  pointed 
beak,  but  to  cut  w ith  its  toothed  edges.* 
“ The  surrounding  sea  is  seen  dyed 
with  blood,  proceeding  from  the  wounds 


* This  roust  be  a mistake,  as  the  sword- 
fish always  attacks  its  enemies  with  the  point 
of  Us  sword-shaped  snout,  foe  edges  of  which 
are  not  tocthcd. 


of  the  whale,  while  the  enormous  animal 
vainly  endeavours  to  reach  its  invader, 
aud  strikes  with  its  tail  against  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  making  a report  at 
each  blow  louder  than  the  noise  of  a 
cannon.” 

The  tail  is  of  an  amazing  size,  and 
of  a semilunar  shape,  the  animal  uses  it 
with  great  effect  in  accelerating  the  mo- 
tion of  its  enormous  body  ; which,  not- 
withstanding its  bulk,  passes  through 
the  water  with  great  rapidity,  and  leaves 
behind  it  a track  iike  that  made  by  a 
large  ship. 

A strong  instance  of  the  affection  of 
these  creatures  for  each  other  is  related 
by  Anderson.  A party  of  whale  fishers 
having  harpooned  one  of  two  whales 
(a  male  mid  female,  that  were  in  com- 
pany together)  the  wounded  fish  made 
a long  and  terrible  resistance  ; it  struck 
down  a boat,  with  three  men  in  it,  with 
a single  blow  of  the  tail,  by  which  all 
went  to  the  bottom.  The  other  still 
attended  its  companion,  and  lent  it  every 
assistance,  till,  at  last,  the  fish  that  was 
struck,  sunk  under  the  number  of  it* 
wounds ; while  its  faithful  associate, 
disJaining  to  survive  the  loss,  with  great 
bellowing,  stretched  itself  upon  tiie  dead 
fish,  and  shared  his  fate.  After  tire  fe- 
male whale  has  gone  with  young  nine 
or  ten  months,  she  produces  her  c;ff\ 
which  is  of  a black  colour,  and  about 
ten  feet  long.  She  is  said  to  grow  fat: 
towards  the  end  of  her  pregnancy,  and 
occasionally  brings  forth  two  at  a time, 
but  never  more.  She  suckles  her  off- 
spring at  her  breast,  for  which  purpose 
she  inclines  on  one  side,  while  the  young 
one  fastens  to  the  teat.  The  breast* 
are  filled  with  a large  quantity  of  milk, 
like  those  of  land  animals,  is  he  shew* 
the  greatest  tenderness  and  affection  for 
her  young,  and  carries  it  with  her  at  afi 
time-  j supporting  it  between  her  fins 
whenclosely  pursued,  and  plunging  wills 
it  to  the  bottom,  in  order  to  avoid  tbs* 
danger.  Even  when  wounded  she  con- 
tinues her  attachment,  and  clasps  her 
young  one  liil  site  is  no  longer  able  to 
support  it.  During  the  time  the  young 
continue  at  the  breast,  which  is  about 
a twelvemonth,  the  sailors  cal!  them 
short-heads.  V,  hen  two  years  old,  they 
are  termed  stunts ; and  from  that  time 
forward  skull-fish.  The  short -heads  ara 
exlremely  fat;  aud  will  sometimes  yield 
fifty  barrels  of  blubber;  but,  after  they 
become  stunts,  their  fat  diminishes,  and 
they  scarcely  yield  twenty-four  barrels. 
When  the  Greeulaaders  proceed  t* 
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catch  a whale,  they  are  careful  to  dress 
themselves  in  their  best  apparel,  from 
a ridiculous  notion  that  the  whale  de- 
tests a slovenly  person,  and  would  im- 
mediately avoid  them  if  they  were  not 
neatly  clad.  In  this  manner  a number 
of  men  and  women,  sometimes  amount' 
inij  to  more  than  titty,  set  out  together 
intone  of  their  large  boats,  The  wo- 
men. upon  these  occasions,  carry  with 
them  their  sewing  implements,  which 
are  equally  employed  to  mend  their 
husband's  clothes,  if  they  should  be 
torn,  or  to  repair  the  boat  if  it  should 
recciveany  damage  in  the  scams.  When 
a whale  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
water,  the  most  vigorous  tisnerman 
strikes  into  it  a harpoon,  which  is  a sort 
of  javelin,  well  steeled  at  one  extremity, 
and  live  or  six  feet  long;  to  Inis  are 
fastened  lines  or  straps  made  of  seal  s 
skin,  two  or  three  fathoms  in  length, 
and  having,  at  the  end,  a bag  of  whole 
seal’s  skin  blown  up.  This  tends,  m 
some  measure,  to  prevent  the  whale 
from  sinking  ; and  almost  compels  it  to 
keep  near  the  surface  of  the  watei ; 
where  it  is  constantly  attacked  by  the 
people  in  the  boat,  till  it  is  killed. 

soon  as  the  animal  is  dead,  they 
put  on  their  spring-jackets,  made  all  in 
one  piece  of  a dressed  seal  s skin ; with 
their  boots,  gloves,  and  caps,  which  are 
fitted  so  tightly  to  each  other,  that  no 
water  can  penetrate  them.  In  this  garb 
they  plunge  into  the  sea,  and  begin  to 
slice  off  the  fat  all  round  the  whale’s 
body,  even  from  those  parts  that  are 
under  water.  This  they  can  do  by  the 
help  of  their  svring-jacJcets ; which,  be- 
]no-  full  of  air,  prevent  theirsinking  under 
water,  and  at  the  same  time,  enable 
them  to  keep  themselves  upright  in  the 
sea.  These  men  are  sometimes  daring 
enough  to  mount  on  the  back  of  a whale 
before  he  is  quite  dead,  and  begin  to 
cut  him  in  pieces. 

The  manner  in  which  the  whale  fish- 
ery is  carried  on  by  the  Europeans  is 
thus  described : — When  the  ships  em- 
ployed in  this  business  are  arrived  at 
the  place  where  the  whales  are  expected 
to  pass,  they  alwayskeep  their  sails  set ; 
and  a sailor  is  placed  at  the  mast  head, 
to  give  the  information  when  he  sees  a 
whale.  As  soon  as  one  is  discovered, 
the  whole  crew  are  instantly  in  employ- 
ment; they  fit  out  their  boats,  and  row 
away  to  the  spot  where  the  whale  was 
seen.  The  harpooner,  who  is  to  strike 
the  fish,  stands  at  the  prow  of  the  boat, 
with  one  of  these  instruments  is  his 


hand,  which  is  aboul  six  feet  long,  ind 
pointed  with  steel,  like  the'barb  of  an 
arrow,  of  a triangular  shape.  Besides 
the  harpooner,  each  boat  has  one  man 
at  the  rudder,  another  to  manage  ’the 
line,  and  four  seamen  as  rowers.  They 
are  likewise  provided  with  several  lances ; 
and  six  lines,  each  a hundred  and  twenty 
fathoms  long,  fastened  together. 

When  the  man  at  the  prow  strikes 
his  harpoon  into  the  animal,  it  imme- 
diately darts  towards  the  bottom;  and 
carries  off  the  harpoon  with  such  rapi- 
dity, that,  were  the  line  to  receive  the 
least  check  in  its  passage,  the  boat 
would  infallibly  be  overset.  To  pre- 
vent this,  it  is  coiled  up  with  the  greatest 
care  ; and  a man  is  stationed  expressly 
to  attend  to  the  line,  that  it  may  pass 
without  interruption.  Another  precau- 
tion is  likewise  highly  necessary:  the 
rope  is  made  to  run  over  a swivel  at 
the  edge  of  the  boat,  and  the  fiiction 
occasioned  by-its  swift  motion  is  so  great, 
that  the  wood  would  soon  take  fire,  if 
a person  did  not  constantly  keep  it 
wetted.  When  the  whale  returns  to 
the  surface  he  is  again  attached,  and 
once  more  retreats  in  the  same  manner; 
this  is  continued  till  he  becomes  faint 
with  the  loss  of  blood;  when  they  ven- 
ture to  row  close  alongside,  and  plunge 
a lance  into  his  breast,  and  through  his 
intestines,  which  soon  decides  his  fate, 
and  the  enormous  animal  expiies.  As 
soon  as  the  carcase  begins  to  float,  it 
is  towed  to  tlje  ship  by  ropes,  passed 
through  holes  cut  for  that  purpose,  in 
the  fins  and  tail. 

When  the  body  has  been  properly  se- 
cured to  the  side  of  the  ship,  they  pro- 
ceed to  take  out  the  blubber  and  whale- 
bone, after  cutting  off  the  tail,  which 
is  hoisted  upon  deck.  It  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  persons  who  are  em- 
ployed in  this  operation  are  furnished 
with  a sort  of  iron  spurs,  to  prevent 
their  slipping  from  oft  the  animal. 
After  the  tail  is  separated,  they  cut  out 
square  pieces  of  blubber,  weighing  two 
or  three  thousand  pounds  each,  which 
are  likewise  hoisted  on  board,  whei& 
they  are  divided  into  smaller  pieces, 
and  thrown  into  the  hold  to  drain;  in 
this  manner  they  proceed,  till  all  the 
blubber  is  secured  ; after  which  they 
suffer  what  remains  of  the  carcase  to 
float  away,  having  previously  cut  out 
the  two  upper  jaw-bones,  which  are 
considered  as  the  captain’s  perquisite ; 
and  accordingly  are  fastened  to  the 
Shrouds;  where  they  discharge  a con- 
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siderable  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  caught 
in  tubs  placed  under  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. When  the  blubber  has  been  three 
or  four  days  in  the  hold,  they  chop  it  in 
small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  the  casks 
through  the  bung-holes.  A whale  wiil 
yield  from  thirty  to  seventy  butts  of  blub- 
ber, and  will  be  worth  from  four  hun- 
dred to  a thousand  pounds.  What  in- 
duces the  men  to  exert  themselves  in 
the  capture  of  these  animals,  is  the  pre- 
miums which  their  employers  give,  from 
the  captain  down  to  the  men  who  row 
the  boats,  on  every  whale  that  is  taken. 

The  fishery  begins  in  May,  and  ends  in 
August,  when  they  must  return  at  all 
events,  on  account  of  the  ice  which 
would  otherwise  hem  them  in.  When 
they  have  made  a prosperous  voyage, 
they  return  in  June  or  July  ; and  a ship 
of  three  hundred  tons  burthen,  when 
full  of  blubber,  will  produce  more  than 
five  thousand  pounds. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Anderson’s  ac- 
count, that  the  Dutch,  during  the  space 
of  forty-six  years  previous  to  the  year 
17  21,  had  employed  5,886  ships  in  this 
fishery,  and  caught32,907  whales;  which, 
valued  on  an  average  at  five  hundred 
pounds  each,  will  amount  to  above 
16,000,0001.  sterling. 

The  flesh  and  fat  of  the  whale  are 
eaten  by  many  of  the  northern  nations, 
and  considered  as  a delicacy.  However, 
we  are  not  much  inclined  to  agree  with 
them ; but  rather  abide  by  the  opinion 
of  Frederick  Marteus,  who,  in  his  Voy- 
age to  Spitsbergen,  says  that  it  is  as 
coarse  and  hard  as  the  flesh  ot  a bull.  It 
is  intermixed  with  many  sinews,  and  is 
very  dry  and  lean  when  boiled,  a6  the 
fat  is  only  to  be  found  between  the 
flesh  and  the  skin.  The  flesh  about  the 
tail  is  preferred  for  boiling,  not  being 
quite  so  dry  as  the  rest  of  the  body. 
“ When  we  have  a mind  to  eat  of  a 
whale,”  says  Martens,  “ we  cut  great 
pieces  off  before  the  tail,  where  it  is 
four  feet  square,  and  boil  it  like  other 
meat : good  beef  I prefer  far  before 
it,  yet  rather  than  be  starved  I advise 
to  eat  whale’s  flesh ; for  none  of  our 
men  died  of  it,  and  the  Frenchmen  did 
eat  it  almost  daily,  flinging  it  on  the 
tops  of  their  tubs,  and  letting  it  lie  till 
it  was  black,  and  yet  eating  it  in  that 
condition.” 

Among  the  Kamtschatkans,  the  fat 
of  the  whale  was  considered  as  a first- 
rate  delicacy,  and  forced  down  the 
throat  of  the  visitor  with  a savage 
officiousness  that  would  not  admit  of 
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a refusal.  This  beastly  hospitality  is 
now  become  obsolete.  Formerly,  as 
a mark  of  respect  to  a guest,  the  host 
set  before  him  as  much  food  as  would 
serve  ten  people.  Both  were  stripped 
naked — the  host  refused  politely  to 
touch  a bit,  but  compelled  his  friend  to 
devour  what  was  set  before  him,  till  he 
was  quite  gorged;  and  at  the  same  time 
heated  the  place,  by  incessantly  pouring 
water  on  hot  stones,  till  it  became 
insupportable.  When  the  guest  was 
crammed  up  to  the  throat,  the  gene- 
rous landlord  on  his  knees  stuffed  into 
his  mouth  a great  slice  of  whale’s  fat, 
cut  off  what  hung  out,  and  cried,  in  a 
surly  tone,  Tana  ! or  There  ! by  which, 
he  fully  discharged  his  duty  ; and,  be- 
tween heating  and  cramming,  obliged 
the  poor  guest  to  cry  for  mercy,  and  a 
release  from  the  danger  of  being  choked 
by  the  suffocating  welcome  which  he 
derived  from  savage  hospitality. 

The  first  account  of  the  whale  fishery 
is  in  the  voyages  of  Onther,  a Norwe- 
gian, A.D.  871,  whose  progress,  pre? 
served  by  Alfred,  appears  to  have  been 
along  the  coast  of  Lapland  to  the  White 
Sea,  where  Archangel  now  stands.  From 
his  relation  we  learn,  that  the  northern 
people  were  accustomed  to  catch  whale# 
and  seals  (unquestionably  for  their  oil), 
of  the  skins  of  which  they  made  ropes 
of  all  sizes;  and  also  horse  whales,  whose 
skins  they  applied  to  the  same  purpose. 
In  1390,  this  fishery  was  practised  by  the 
people  of  Biscay,  in  1593,  it  is  observed 
by  Hakluyt,  that  some  English  ships 
made  a voyage  to  Cape  Breton,  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  of  St.  Lawreuee, 
which  is  the  first  time  that  place  is 
mentioned  as  a fishing-station  ; and 
although  they  found  no  whales  there, 
they  discovered  on  the  island  800  whale 
fins,  part  of  the  cargo  of  a Biscay  ship 
lost  three  years  before.  This  is  also  the 
first  time  that  whale  fins  or  whale  bone 
is  mentioned  by  the  English.  In  the 
northern  seas  we  became,  about  this 
period,  acquainted  with  the  whale  fish- 
ery, in  consequence  of  hunting  for 
morses,  as  they  were  then  termed. 
In  the  year  1597,  the  English  having, 
in  pursuit  of  their  voyages  of  discovery, 
become  acquainted  with  those  boisterous 
latitudes,  some  of  the  Russian  Company 
commenced  a fishery  for  whales  near 
Spitzbergen,  which  was  at  first  attended 
with  success,  but  in  a few  years  de- 
clined; so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  only  one  ship  was 
employed  in  it.  In  the  year  1669,  we 
O o 
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find  tli c trade  a little  revived,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  adventurous  voyage  of 
Cap'aio  Jonas  Poole,  who  sailed  as  tar 
north  as  73  degrees  43  minutes,  in  the 
hone  of  finding  a north-west  passage : 
hut  though  he  missed  that,  he  found 
whales  in'abundanre,  which  turned  out 
a much  more  profitable  speculation.  It 
would  afford  iii'ls  information,  and 
Jess  amusement,  to  our  readers,  if  we 
were  to  pursue  this  commercial  subject 
through  its  different  vicissitudes  and 
fluctuations.  it  is  well  known  that, 
antecedent  to  the  year  1615,  the  whale 
fishery,  by  means  ot  Biscayan  whalers, 
was  prosecuted  by  the  English  East  India 
Comnar.y  ; and  the  disputes  betwixt  the 
English  and  Dutch  on  this  ground,  or 
rather  on  this  water,  have  been  amply 
recorded.  In  the  year  1669,  the  1 shiry 
of  the  latter  was  much  increased  by  the 
abolition  of  a monopolizmg  company. 

Jt  was  then  found  that  we  had  stood  in- 
cur own  light;  therefore,  in  1672,  tne 
strictness  of  the  Navigation  Act  was  le- 
laxcd,  and  a company  established  in 
London  in  favour  of  the  fishery.  Tins 
company,  though  exempt  from  duly, 
was  so  unsuccessful,  that,  by  tiie  year 
1696,  they  had  annihilated  their  capital ; 
the  fishery  was  therefore  thrown  open 
by  parliament ; and  as  it  was  found, 

both  in  a commercial  and  political  point 
of  view,  of  the  utmost  national  import- 
ance, it  was,  through  the  last  century, 
fdstered  and  encouraged  by  judicious 
bounties,  and  put  in  possession  of  every 
advantage  that  government  could  be- 
stow upon  it.  The  consequence  ot  this 
has  been,  that  it  has  increased,  and  with 
it  have  increased  thecomfort  and  seem  ity 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  united  king- 
dom; insomuch,  that  from  the  Green- 
land fishery  is  derived  the  light  that 
o-uifies  our  steps,  and  the  marine  strength 
that  guards  our  coasts,  and  renders  the 
cool  intrepidity  of  our  sailors  at  once 
proverbial  in  Ibis  country,  and  terrific 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  no  fish  is  so  prolific  in  raising 
r.smiy.ous  bubbles  as  a whale,  it  is 
little  to  be  wondered  that  its  capture 
should  have  formed  a very  capital  fea- 
ture in  the  South  Sea  scheme  of  the 
year  1720  ; a project  which,  in  another 
instance,  as  Sancho  says,  sent  the  peo- 
ple to  look  for  wool,  though  they  came 
home  shorn.  Upon  this  it  is,  perhaps, 
expected  that  ve  should  say  something, 
ffhis  we  would  willingly  do,  hau  it  not 
been  that  we  have  lived  to  see  bubbles 
afloat,  which  though  not  raised  by 


whales,  and  therefore  not  equal  in  mag- 
nitude to  those  emerging  from  the 
South  Sea,  were  in  their  origin,  and 
will  be  in  their  effects,  nearly  similar ; 
and  therefore  we  would  not  bethought, 
even  in  the  most  oblique  way,  to  glance 
dislike  at  ingenuity  which  we  apprehend 
is  a subject  of  universal  admiration. 

With  respect  to  the  whale  that  has  so 
recently  visted  our  coast,  we  shall,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  in  conclusion  ob- 
serve, that 

Its  extreme  length  from  the  lower 
jaw  to  the  end  of  its  tail,  is  7 6 feet  6 
inches ; from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  end 
of  the  body  at  the  tail,  69  feet;  lower 
jaw  longer  than  the  upper  jaw  1 foot  4 
inches ; end  of  upper  ja\?  to  its  eye,  14- 
feet;  from  upper  jaw  to  its  dorsal  fin, 
48  feet  2 inches;  length  of  dorsal  fin  at 
the  base,  4 feel ; height  of  tne  dorsal 
fin,  2 feet:  from  body  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  7 feet  6 inches ; extremity  of  the 

tail,  15  feet;  circumference  of  the  body 

at  the  dorsal  fin,  21  feet;  eye  placed 
from  the  spiracle,  5 feet;  length  ot  its 
mouth  from  the  lower  jaw,  16  feet 
6 inches:  length  of  pectoral  fin,  6 feet; 
breadth  of  pectoral  fin,  2 feet;  longi- 
tudinal lines  (almost  straight),  begin- 
ning* under  the  mouth  to  the  middie 
of  the  fish  ; length  of  its  eye,  5 inches ; 
colour  of  its  laminae,  whitish  forward, 
black  behind  ; distance  oY  the  eye  from 
mouth,  5 inches ; 6j  feet  to  the  pecto- 
ral fin  from  back-bone  ; outer  skin, 
which  is  of  the  thickness  of  fine  writing 
paper,  peeled  off;  from  one  eye  to  the 
other,  9 feet  9 inches;  breadth  of  the 
lines  on  its  belly,  3 inches:  orifice  of 
its  car,  3 inches;  from  its  eye  to  th* 
ear,  3 feet  2 inches. 


Observation's  on  the  Absolution  in  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

WE  are  certainly  obliged  to  Mr. 

Kali  for  his  judicious  Remarks 
on  the  Litany  and  Prayer-book  ot  the 
Chtirch  of  England,  iu  your  Magazine 
for  January  ;*  but,  from  the  way  in 
which  he  has  expressed  himself,  it  as 
difficult  to  say  whether  he  is  of  the 
established  church  or  a dissenter.  How- 
ever, as  he  was  pointing  out  what  might 
be  amended  in  the  prayer-book,  one  is 
surprised  that  he  did  not  mention  the 
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form  of  absolution  in  the  visitat.'n  of 
the  sick,  so  often  objecte  I to. 

This,  Mr.  Editor,  is  not  the  land  of 
perfection  ; nor,  as  we  are  constituted, 
is  it  possible  thai  itcan  tie.  Perhaps  it  is 
impossible  to  alter  or  amend  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  so  as  to  render  it 
perfect,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word ; 
but  there  aredegrees  of  perfection ; and, 
in  countries  where  the  mode  of  public 
worship  is  enjoined  by  lave,  that  mode, 
certainly,  ought  to  be  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is, 
no  doubt,  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  more 
so  than  could  have  been. expected,  con- 
sidering the  period  at  which  it  received 
its  present  form.  Since  that  period,  how- 
ever,  the  state  of  society  in  this  country 
is  considerably  altered.  Newly  emerged 
from  popery,  and  fettered  by  prejudice, 
at  the  period  when  the  prayer-book  re- 
ceiver! its  present  form,  the  great  body 
of  the  people  might  see  nothing  impro- 
per in  a clergyman's  pronouncing  to  a 
sick  person  these  words  : “ Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to  his 
church  to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly 
rep  t and  believe  in  him,  of  his  great 
mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offences  ; and, 
by  the  authority  committed  to  me,  I 
absolve  thee  from  all  thy  s ns,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Iloiy  Ghost.”* 

For  my  own  part,  Mr.  Editor,  I am 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England; 
and  I firmly  believe,  that  no  book  in 
existence  can  with  greater  propriety 
be  termed  a perfect  manual  of  devotion, 
and  form  of  public  worship,  than  the 
Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; yet  I cannot  help  thinking,  that 
the  above  form  of  absolution,  ordered 
to  be  pronounced  by  our  clergy,  is 
blameable  ; and  that  the  phrase  in  oue 
of  our  creeds,  “ He  that  does  not  be- 
lieve this  is  damned;”  as  well  as  those 
mentioned  by  Mr.  H.  ought  to  be  al- 
tered ; if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least 
for  the  sake  of  unanimity  ; a thing  at 
all  times  of  importance,  bat  ill  my  opi- 
nion never  more,  so  than  at  present. 

With  a high  sense  of  the  utility  of 
your  Miscellany, 

I remain,  sir. 

Yours,  &c. 

York , Fob.  10,  1809.  CLERICLTS. 


* Tliis  form  of  absolution  is  never,  wc 
believe,  used,  but  at  the  particular  desire  of 
tire  siek  person.— Editor. 


Biographic  Trait  of  the  latcG  eorge 
Henry  Towry,  Esq.  a Post  Cap- 
tain in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  one  of 
His  Majesty’s  Commissioners  Oj  the 
Transport  Board. 

BY  AN  OLD  MESSMATE. 

T APT  AIN  TOWRY  was  the  son  of 
_ j George  Phillips  Towry,  Esq.  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  tlie  Victualling 
Board.  He  was  born  the  4th  of  March, 

1 7 67  ; educated  at  Eton;  and  began  his 
naval  career  under  the  auspices  of  the 
late  Lord  Longford,  who  then  com- 
manded the  Alexander,  of  7 4 guns. 
The  first  service  ihat  occurred  after  his 
embarkation,  was  in  the  relief  of  Gib- 
raltar; when  the  Alexander,  one  of 
Lord  Howe’s  squadron,  was  warmly 
engaged  with  some  ot  the  eneipy  s 
ships.  During  the  peace  that  follow  ed, 
he  had  the  honour  to  serve  as  a mid- 
shipman four  years  wilh,  and  latterly 
under  the  command  ot,  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

Soon  after  his  promotion  to  a lieu- 
tcnantcy.  Viscount  Hood,  on  being  ap- 
pointed commander  in  chiei  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, applied  for  him  to  be  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  ship  bearing  his 
lordship’s  Hag.  By  Lord  Hood  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander; 
and  afterwards  to  that  of  post  captain, 
an  evident  proof  of  the  good  opinion 
which  that  distinguished  officer  enter- 
tained of  him.  In  the  course  of  his  ser- 
vitude in  the  Mediterranean,  he  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  shewing  his 
skill  and  abilities  as  an  officer  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  the  immortal  Nel- 
son, who  often  honoured  him  with  his 
approbation.  But  the  most  signal  in- 
stance of  his  cool,  determined,  and  he- 
roic bravery  was  given  on  the  2-tn  ot 
June,  1795,  when  cruising  off  Minor- 
ca, in  the  Dido  frigate,  of  2 8 guns, 
nine-pounders,  and  220  men;  having 
the  Lowstoiis,  Captain  B.  G.  Middleton, 
off 2 guns,  twelve-pounders,  and  2' :0 
men.  under  his  command;  they  fell  in 
w ith  two  French  frigates,  of  far  superior 
force,  vi?.  La  Minerve  of  42  guns,  lS- 
pour.ders,  and  300  men;  and  L’Arti- 
mese,  of  36  guns,  lS-pouuders,  and  300 
men.  The  Dido  i.-lcI  the  good  fortune 
to  In iag  La  Minerve  soon  to  a close 
action,  a*iu  captured  her,  noiv  ithstand- 
in  ■ her  superiority,  after  a hard  and 
obstinate  contest.  TheLowstoffc  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  taken  the  other 
frigate,  had  she  not  escaped  by  superior 
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sailing  (see  Gazette  upon  the  subject). 
Lord  Hotham,  then  the  commander  in 
chief,  look  La  Minerve into  the  service, 
and  -rave  the  command  of  her  to  Cap- 
tain To  wry,  in  token  of  his  approba- 
tion. 

When  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  he  removed 
Captain  Towry  to  the  Diadem,  oi  64 
guns;  which  ship  he  commanded  under 
his  lordship  on  the  14th  of  February, 
i797,  when  he  gained  the  glorious  vic- 
tory over  the  Spanish  fleet.  He  ob- 
tained, upon  this  occasion,  the  marked 
approbation  of  the  commander  in  chief, 
and  was  honoured  with  his  friendship 
and  esteem  ever  afterwards.  Upon  the 
return  of  the  Diadem  to  England,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Tribune  frigate, 
of  38  guns;  which  he  commanded  until 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802.  At  the 
recommencement  of  hostilities,  he  was 
commissioned  for  the  Cambrian,  of  38 
guns;  in  this  ship,  during  a long  win- 
ter’s cruise  in  the  Channel,  he  underwent 
so  much  fatigue  as  to  bring  on  a very 
dangerous  and  severe  illness,  which  re- 
duced him  to  the  necessity  of  soliciting 
to  be  superseded.  The  present  Earl 
Grey,  then  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
appointed  him,  soon  afterwards,  to  a 
seat  at  the  Transport  Board : w here,  un- 
til within  a few  days  of  his  dissolution,  he 
continued  to  exert  himself  in  the  civil 
line  of  his  profession,  with  a degree  of 
zeal  and  ability  highly  creditable  to 
himself,  and  beneficial  to  his  country. 

In  the  year  1802  Captain  Towry  mar- 
ried a most  amiable  and  accomplished 
lady,  of  the  name  of  Chamberlayne; 
with  whom  he  lived  in  the  greatest 
harmony  and  most  perfect  happiness 
for  about  four  years,  when  he  had  the 
irreparable  misfortune  to  lose  her;  an 
event  which  he  deeply  lamented  to  his 
last  moment.  By  this  lady  he  had  three 
children;  two  of  whom,  a son  and  a 
daughter,  are  now  living.  The  conduct 
of  Captain  Towry,  in  the  domestic  and 
private  walks  of  life,  claims  our  respect 
and  regard  as  much  as  his  public  cha- 
racter; as  a dutiful  son,  an  attentive 
kind  brother,  an  affectionate  husband, 
and  a fond  tender  parent,  I sincerely 
believe  that  he  had  few,  very  few  equals 
in  this  world.  In  him  society  has  also 
lost  a truly  valuable  member.  I had 
the  happiness  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
him  seven  and  twenty  years,  during 
which  period  I never  knew  him  do  or 
*ay  any  thing  that  could  offend  the  most 


chaste  eve  or  delicate  ear.  Often  hare 
I listened  with  pleasing  satisfaction  to 
his  cheerful  and  instructive  conversa- 
tion in  company;  and,  whenever  the 
discourse  had  a grave  and  serious  ten- 
dency, his  observations  evinced  a strong 
well  cultivated  mind,  and  a liberal  be- 
nevolent heart.  He  died  at  his  vene- 
rable father’s  house,  in  Somerset-place, 
on  Sunday  the  9th,  and  was  buried  at 
St.  Mary-le-bone,  on  Monday  the  17th 
of  April,  1809.  His  brother-in-law,  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Ellenborough, 
followed  as  chief  mourner,  attended  by 
a few  others ; and  all  the  commissioner* 
of  the  Transport  Board,  as  pall-bearers; 
who,  in  paying  this  last  tribute  of  re- 
spect, testified  the  high  estimation  in 
which  they  held  the  merits  and  virtues 
of  their  departed  friend. 

Quia  desidcrio  sit  pudor,  out  modus 

Turn  cari  capitis  ? 

HoR:  lib.  i.  ode  24. 

*.**  A Portrait,  and  an  account  of 
some  of  the  naval  actions  in  which 
Captain  Tow rt  had  been  engaged,  may 
be  seen  in  our  XXXIst  volume,  p.’  3. 


An  Account  of  the  Last  Illness  of 
Richard  Porson,  A.M.  Professor 
o/GRtEK  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Principal  Librarian 
of  the  London  Institution. 

By  James  Savage,  of  the  London 
Institution. 

Several  erroneous  accounts  respecting  the 
last  illness  of  Professor  Porson  having 
appeared  in  various  periodical  publications, 
I am  induced  to  give  the  following  correct 
report  of  the  last  six  days  of  the  Professor’s 
life;  and  I do  this  with  confidence,  be- 
cause I only  speak  of  what  came  under  inyr 
own  immediate  observation,  having  at- 
tended him  from  the  morning  after  he  was 
seized  with  a fit  in  the  street  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

J.  Savage. 

ON  Tuesday  morning,  the  20th  of 
September,  1803,  1 read  a para- 
graph in  the  Newspaper  called  the  Bri- 
tish Press,  importing,  that  about  two 
o’clock  the  preceding  afternoon,*  a 


* Mr.  Porson  walked  from  the  house  of 
the  London  Institution,  of  which  he  was 
the  principal  librarian,  about  one  o’clock  ou 

Monday  afternoon,  the  19th  of  September  ; 
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gentleman  had  been  found  senseless  in 
the  street,  and  conveyed  to  a place  of 
safety,  in  Castle-street,  St.  Martin’s- 
lane.  I immediately  went  to  the  place 
mentioned,  where  I arrived  about  half 
past  eight,  and  found  the-  gentleman 
alluded  to,  as  I had  expected  from  the  de- 
scription inserted  in  the  newspaper,  to 
he  Mr.  Professor  Porson.  I found  him 
walking  about  the  room,  apparently 
extremely  ill;  he  expressed  much  satis- 
faction at  seeing  me;  and,  after  a few 
words  of  inquiry,  with  respect  to  his 
health,  I desired  he  would  allow  me  to 
call  a coach,  but  he  would  not  permit 
me  to  leave  him,  saying,  that  he  would 
rather  walk,  and  take  one  in  the  street. 
Accordingly  we  walked  across  theKing’s- 
mews,  to  the  nearest  stand  of  coaches 
at  Charing-cross,  where  we  took  one, 
and  drove  home  to  the  Old  Jewry. 

After  we  had  got  into  the  coach,  and 
were  going  down  the  Strand,  he  began 
to  speak  of  the  fire  which  had  destroyed 
the  theatre  in  Covent-garden,  a few 
hours  before,  of  which  he  had  been  in- 
formed ; and  was  much  affected  at  the 
account  I gave  him  of  the  loss  of  lives 
and  property  in  consequence  of  that 
melancholy  accident.  He  afterwards 
spoke  of  his  sudden  attack  in  the  street ; 
and  congratulated  himself  on  falling  into 
honest  hands,  and  particularly  observed 
how  fortuuate  he  considered  himself  in 
not  having  had  his  gold  watch  taken 
from  him.  In  this  way  we  proceeded 
aloug  the  Strand  and  Heet-sLreet,  con- 
versing in  the  manner  usual  with  him, 
for  no  person  possessed  a greater  fund 
of  pleasant  and  rational  conversation. 
As  we  approached  St.  Paul’s,  he  men- 
tioned with  much  feeling  the  ill  treat- 
ment which  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the 
architect  of  that  magnificent  pile,  had 
sustained  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
and  observed,  that  even  in  our  own 
days,  we  were  too  apt  to  neglect  modest 
unassuming  merit. 

In  this  manner  he  continued  to  con- 
verse till  we  arrived  at  the  house  of  the 


and  about  half  past  one  called  at  Mr.  Perry’s, 
in  the  Strand.  But  that  gentleman  not  being 
at  home,  he  proceeded  further,  and  was 
seized  with  a fit.  which  led  to  the  melancholy 
catastrophe  related  in  the  sequel.  He  had 
complained  for  several  days  preceding  of 
not  being  well,  and  said  he  hud  got  the  ague  ; 
but  it  appears,  that  the  hot  and  cold  fits, 
which  he  considered  as  that  complaint,  were 
symptsmatic  of  the  disease,  which  afterwards 
terminated  iu  his  dissolution. 


Institution  in  the  Old  Jewry,  which  was 
about  a quarter  past  nine.  On  getting 
out  of  the  coach,  his  bodily  debility  was 
very  considerable;  but  so  far  from  the 
accounts  in  the  newspapers,  and  in  the 
different  publications  alluded  to,  respect- 
ing the  torpor  of  his  mind  at  this  time 
being  true,  I did  not  . perceive  the  least 
disorder  in  his  mental  faculties;  for  he 
had  apparently  the  power  of  associating 
ideas  as  strongly  as  I ever  knew  him. 

After  walking  up  stairs  to  his  apart- 
ments, which  he  did  with  some  diffi- 
culty, he  took  his  breakfast  in  his  own 
room,  which  consisted  of  two  cups  of 
green  tea,  aud  two  small  pieces  of  toast. 
Soon  after  this  he  went  down  into  tha 
library  ; where,  meeting  with  the  P.ev. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  they  entered  into  a con- 
versation respecting  a Greek  inscription 
in  the  possession  of  the  latter  gentleman, 
which  had  been  brought  from  the  city 
ofEleusisin  Greece.  It  was  now  that  it 
appeared  he  had  suffered  a paralysis  of 
the  organs  of  speech,  and  his  memory 
had  evidently  begun  to  fail,  so  that  it 
became  painful  to  converse  with  him; 
but  what  deserves  to  be  particularly 
mentioned,  is,  that  when  he  could  no 
longer  articulate  his  mother  tongue 
without  considerable  difficulty,  and  when 
he  appeared  to  have,  from  the  deficiency 
of  his  memory,  nearly  lost  the  power  of 
translating  the  quotations  he  made  from 
the  Greek  into  English  (which  was  his 
usual  custom  in  conversation,  when  ho 
referred  to  any  of  the  Greek  or  Latin 
classics)  lie  could  quote  and  speak  Greek 
with  ail  the  lluency  of  his  best  days. 

On  Dr.  Clarke  taking  leave  of  him, 
the  Professor  soon  afterwards  went  up 
stairs  into  his  own  room,  and  stopping 
a short  time,  came  down  again,  appa- 
rently going  out;  when  Mrs.  Savage 
observed  to  him,  that  she  thought  from 
his  indisposition  he  would  consult  his 
own  ease  and  quiet  by  remaining  at 
home,  and  that  she  would  provide  him 
for  dinner  any  thing  which  he  should 
prefer.  With  this  he  seemingly  ac- 
quiesced; but,  as  I am  led  to  believe, 
the  Professor  fancied  himself  to  be  un- 
der some  restraint,  and,  to  convince 
himself  of  the  contrary,  walked  out,  anil 
soon  after  went  into  the  African  or  Cole's 
coffee-house,  in  St.  Michael’s-alley, 
Cornhill  ; from  which  place  he  was 
brought  home  in  a coach  about  half 
past  five  o’clock,  considerably  worse, 
and  unable  to  speak,  otherwise  than  in 
short  broken  sentences. 
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On  observing  the  state  which  the 
Professor  was  now  in,  I stepped  out  for 
Mr.  Norris,  the  surgeon,  one  of  his  par- 
ticular and  intimate  friends,  who  only 
lives  a few  doors  from  us.  On  his  re- 
turning with  me,  Mr.  N.  and  myself 
prevailed  on  him,  with  some  difficulty, 
to  allow  us  to  assist  him  into  bed.  Mr. 
Norris  then  describing  to  me  the  dan- 
gerous state  that  Mr.  Person  was  in,  I 
lost  no  time  iu  making  Mr.  Perry,  his 
brother-in-law,  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstance; who,  that  evening,  visited 
him,  and  certainly  no  friend  ever  evinced 
more  tender  regard  than  did  that  gen- 
tleman to  the  last  moment  of  the  Pro- 
fessor’s life;  indeed  Mr.  Person  was 
peculiarly  happy  in  the  affectionate  at- 
tention of  his  friends;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Raine,  Dr.  Charles  Burney,  Mr.  Frend, 
Mr.  Norris,  &c.  &c.  attending  him  with 
the  most  anxious  solicitude. 

Dr.  Babington  was  called  to  him  at 
an  early  stage  of  his  illness ; but  medi- 
cine proved  of  no  other  avail  than  to 
encourage  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the 
Professor’s  friends  that  he  might  re- 
cover. The  effects  of  medical  assistance 
served  only  to  excite  a portion  of  tem- 
porary stimulus  to  the  already  exhausted 
powers  of  nature,  both  bodily  and  men- 
tal, but  every  new  effort  to  revive, 
brought  on  a progressive  share  of  in- 
creasing debility.  This  went  on  from 
Tuesday  evening  to  Sunday  morning 
the  25th  of  September  ; when  all  hopes 
of  recovery  were  finally  destroyed,  and 
it  was  perceived  by  every  person  about 
the  Professor,  that  he  could  not  survive 
the  ensuing  night.  This  anticipation 
was  too  fully  verified  ; for  on  Sunday 
night, exactly  as  the  clock  struck  twelve, 

I had  the  melancholy  office  of  witnessing 
the  last  breath  of  this  incomparable 
scholar. 

His  friends  considered  it  to  be  neces- 
sary that  the  body  should  be  opened. 
Accordingly,  on  Tuesday  morning  after 
his  decease.  Dr.  Babington,  Sir  William 
Blizard,  Mr.  Norris,  Mr.  Thomas  Bli- 
zard,  and  Mr.  Upton,  attended  for  that 
purpose. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I have 
been  favoured  by  Mr.  Norris  with  the 
following  observations,  made  by  him  at 
the  commencement  of  Mr.  Porson’s  ill- 
ness ; and  of  the  appearances  of  the 
head  and  viscera  ou  dissection. 

“ On  Friday,  September  the  16tb,  I 

called  to  speak  to  Mr,  Person  about  a 


book,  and  was  shocked  at  bis  generally 
diseased  appearance.  I asked  if  he  was 
not  sensible  of  much  indisposition  ; to 
w hich  he  replied,  that  he  had  been  ill 
for  some  time  of  ague  and  fever,  but 
that  he  now  thought  himself  belter. 

“ His  countenance  was  pale;  his  skin 
hot;  his  pulse  quick  and  feeble;  and 
his  tongue  white.  I told  him,  that  I 
supposed  his  reason  for  using  the  term 
ague,  was  his  having  had  cold  fits  suc- 
ceeded by  heat,  to  which  he  assented  ; 
that  these  symptoms  were  common  to 
almostjall  fevers,  however  excited  ; that 
he  was  at  that  moment  very  seriously 
ill,  from  a cause  entirely  different  from 
what  be  imagined  ; and  I concluded  by 
begging  him  to  send  for  my  friend  Mr. 
Upton,  who  was  just  at  hand,  or  for 
some  physician  of  his  own  acquaint- 
ance. To  this,  however,  he  would  not 
consent,  as  he  said  he  was  now  better  ; 
but  I so  far  prevailed,  as  to  obtain  his 
promise  to  do  what  I desired,  the  next 
morning,  if  he  should  not  continue  to 
improve.  To  a message  which  I sent 
the  next  day,  he  returned  for  answer, 
that  he  was  better. 

“ I heard  nothing  more  of  him  until 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  20th  ; when 
Mr.  Savage  came  for  me,  and  said  that 
Mr.  Porson  had  had  a lit,  as  he  believed, 
of  epilepsy,  and  that  he  was  much 
alarmed  about  him.  I found  Mr;  Por- 
son sitting  up,  and  staring  about  him, 
as  if  surprised.  The  only  answer  I Could 
obtain  to  any  question  was.  Well ! How ! 
What ! and  he  appeared  to  be  utterly 
incapable  of  reasoning,  or  of  compre- 
hending what  was  said  to  him. 

“ In  this  state  he  was  put  to  bed,  and 
I sent  immediate  notice  of  his  situation 
to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Perry,  who 
soon  arrived,  and  who  continued  to  the 
last  to  pay  him  the  kindest  attention, 
with  the  most  affectionate  solicitude. 

“ A clyster  was  injected,  and  he  was 
with  difficulty  made  to  swallow  a pill, 
containing  two  grains  of  calomel ; and, 
some  hours  afterwards,  a draft  of  infu- 
sion of  senna  and  Epsom  salt.  These 
procured  two  or  three  copious  motions, 
after  which  he  brightened  up,  and  for 
a short  time  seemed  much  relieved. 

“ Dr.  Babinglou  and  Mr.  Upton  now, 
saw  him  ; when  stupor  had  again  re- 
turned. accompauied  by  such  a stale  of 
general  debility  as  to  preclude  all  idea 
of  farther  evacuatiou.  Blisters  and  si- 
napisms were  applied,  which  procured 
transient  relief,  and  it  was  endeavoured 
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to  support  his  strength  by  wine  and 
cordial  medicines;  of  which,  however, 
very  little  was  swallowed.  He  continued, 
with  a few  slight  and  short  appearances 
of  amendment,  to  grow  weaker  until 
Sunday  night,  when  he  died;  having 
gradually  lost  the  power  of  speech  aud 
sight ; so  tiiat  two  days  before  his  death, 
his  eyes  were  perfectly  insensible  to  the 
light  of  a candle. 

“ The  following  account  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  body  on  dissection  was 
signed  by  Dr.  Babington,  Sir  William 
Blizard,  Mr.  Thomas  Biizard,  Mr.  Up- 
ton, and  myself. 

‘ On  examining  the  body  of  Professor 
Porson,  we  observed  the  following  ap- 
pearances : 

‘ The  body  was  emaciated. 

‘ Tiie  dura  mater  did  not  exhibit  any 
unusuai  appearance. 

‘ Under  the  tunica  arachnoides  a clear 
fluid  was  seen  to  be  generally  diffused 
over  the  surface  of  the  brain  ; and  upon 
separating  the  pia  mater,  lymph,  to 
the  quantity  of  about  an  onnce,  issued 
from  between  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain. 

‘ The  brain  was  of  an  unusually  firm 
texture,  its  cort’cal  part  was  of  a lighter 
colour,  aud  its  medullary  part  less  white 
than  is  common. 

‘ The  ventricles  did  not  seem  to  con- 
tain more  than  one  ounce  of  lymph; 
but,  upon  removing  the  whole  of  the 
brain,  at  least  an  ounce  and  a half  more 
lymph  remained  at  the  basis  of  the 
skull. 

‘ The  abdominal  viscera  did  not  pre- 
sent any  thing  particularly  worthy  of 
notice.  The  substance  of  the  intestines, 
indeed,  was  unusually  thick,  as  was  that 
of  the  bladder;  there  was  an  adhesion 
of  the  omentum  to  the  liver,  and  seve- 
ral more  between  it  and  the  diaphragm; 
and  in  its  peritoneal  covering  there  was  a 
sraail  ossification.  Tire  pylorus  was 
very  narrow,  but  without  disease.  To 
none  of  these  circumstances  do  we  at- 
tach any  consequence,  as  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  share  in  pro- 
ducing death. 

‘ The  heart  was  sound,  and  the  peri- 
cardium contained  the  usual  quantity 
of  lymph. 

‘ The  left  lung  had  many  adhesions 
to  the  pleura,  and  bore  visible  marks 
of  former  inflammation.  The  right 
lung  was  in  a perfectly  sound  state. 

‘ From  a due  consideration  of  these 
circumstances,  and  of  the  symptoms  ob- 


served during  the  short  period  of  his 
confinement,  as  well  as  of  what  we 
knew  of  his  usual  sedentary  mode  of 
living,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  ef- 
fused lymph  in  and  upon  the  brain, 
which  we  believe  to  have  been  the 
effect  of  recent  inflammation,  was  the 
immediate  cause  gLhis  death.  It  may 
also  bo  observed  Jftbat  his  health  hail 
been  in  a declining  state  during  some 
months,  so  as  to  have  been  visible  to 
his  friends.’ 

“ It  is  very  clear,  that,  during  the 
indisposition  which  he  called  ague  and 
fever,  a slow  inflammatory  action  was 
going  on  within  the  head ; the  result 
of  Which  was  the  effusion  above  no- 
ticed. The  first  effect  of  compression 
from  this  cause  that  was  noticed,  was 
on  Monday,  Ihe  19th  of  September,  on 
which  day  he  walked  from  the  Old 
Jewry  to  the  west  end  of  the  town ; 
when  he  fell  in  the  street,  and  was 
taken,  in  a state  of  insensibility,  into  a 
neighbouring  house,  where  he  remained 
all  night. 

“ William  Norris. 

“ Old  Jewry,  Nov.  21,  ISOS.” 

In  giving  a relation  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  illness  of  Mr.  Porson,  I cau- 
not  let  the  opportunity  escape  me,  our 
official  situations  bringing  us  a good 
deal  together,  of  lamenting,  in  common 
with  his  most  intimate  friends,  the  loss 
of  so  pleasing  and  so  valuable  an  ac- 
quaintance; for,  to  the  most  gigantic 
powers  of  learning  and  criticism,  were 
united  the  manners  of  a gentleman,  and 
the  inoffensive  habits  of  a child.  And 
I am  sorry  to  have  occasion  to  observe, 
in  concluding  this  narrative,  that,  espe- 
cially since  the  Professor’s  decease,  there 
should  be  found  persons, who  have  used 
ho  common  industry  in  representing  his 
failings  in  such  pointed  terms,  as  totally 
to  shade  the  numerous  good  qualities 
which  were  inherent  in  his  nature ; so 
that  it  cannot  but  he  remarked  with 
pity,  that  those  persons  should  be  defi- 
cient in  one  of  those  excellent  qualities, 
which  ho  possessed  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, never  speaking  HI  of  any  one — 
but  Shakspeare  has  well  observed,  upon 
another  occasion, 

‘‘  Men’s  evil  manners  live  in  brass;  their  vir- 
tues 

We  write  in  water.” 

JAMES  SAVAGE. 
London  Institution,  Dec.  1,  1808. 
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Hint  respecting  the  Insecurity  of  the 
Doors  of  Stage-Coaches. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 
sin,  Bisliopsgat  e-street,  A pril2 0,1809. 

HAVING  more  than  once  observed 
real  accidents  happeninthis  neigh- 
bourhood, and  bein^' in  continual  fear 
of  others  occurring  in  every  neighbour- 
hood and  on  every  road  in  the  kingdom, 
from  the  very  careless  and  insecure 
manner  in  which  the  doors  of  stage- 
coaches, in  particular,  are  left,  as  soon 
as  the  passengers  arc  properly  packed  in 
them,  I have,  through  the  medium  of 
your  useful  and  elegant  Magazine,  ven- 
tured to  hint  my  fears,  as  a caution 
to  the  public.  The  latches,  locks,  or 
fastenings  of  stage-coaches  arc  so  mate- 
rial a concern  to  the  safety  of  the  pas- 
sengers, and  yet  so  liable,  either  by 
friction  or  force , to  become  out  of 
order,  and  dangerous,  that  I much  won- 
der they  are  not,  or  indeed  that  they 
were  not,  in  the  last  statutes  for  regu- 
lating those  vehicles,  made  objects  of 
legislative  consideration  : at  present,  if 
a child  leans  against  these  doors,  and 
that  they  do  1 see  instances  enough 
every  day,  the  said  doors,  so  insecure 
are  the  fastenings,  are  in  danger  of  fly- 
ing open ; and,  if  the  coach  is  in  mo- 
tion, I need  not  enlarge  upon  the  con- 
sequence. Hoping,  therefore,  that  a 
speedy  remedy  will  be  suggested  to 
countervail  this  impending  evil, 

I remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
TREMOR. 


Remarks  cm  the  Disappearance  of 
Twopenny  Pieces. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

IT  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  those 
beautiful  medals,  properly  termed  two- 
penny pieces,  has  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  their  weight ; a reason  wnich 
did  not  appear  to  me  quite  correct,  be- 
cause it  must  equally  operate  against 
the  old  penny-pieces,  a great  number  of 
which  are  still  in  circulation  ; I there- 
fore inquired  further  respecting  this 
matter  ; and  the  result  has  been,  that  a 
very  great  number  of  the  two-penny 
pieces  yet  remain  in  the  possession  of 
individuals,  who  hoard  them,  for  rea- 


sons or  purposes  which  they  can  best 
explain : all  that  I can  say  upon  the 
subject  is,  supposing  this  statement  to 
be,  as  I believe  it  is,  correct,  if  those 
persons,  who  certainly  do  not  from  the 
suggestion  of  virlil  keep  those  pieces, 
could  be  ordered  to  send  them  into 
circulation,  it  would  be  a great  benefit 
to  the  publics  verbum  sat ; or,  as  Slip- 
slop says,  a hint  sojisticates. 

I am,  yours,  &c. 

PATELLA. 


Tothe  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

EITHER  I have  ever  been  in  an 
error,  or  Brookes’s  Gazetteer  is 
erroneous ; for  in  this  the  editor  says, 
that  Eton  School  was  founded  by  Henry 
VII.  Henry  might  have  made  some  ad- 
dition to  the  original  donations — that 
monarch’s  liberality  is  pretty  well  known, 
I should  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with 
particulars  respecting  that  seminary 
from  you  or  any  of  your  intelligent 
correspondents ; and  am,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

C.  B. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

DOCTOR  GOLDSMITH’S  Edwin  and 
Angelina  I have  ever  understood 
to  be  purely  original,  until  meeting  with 
the  old  ballad  intituled  “ The  Gentle 
Herdsman with  which  if  you  com- 
pare it,  you  will  find  the  amatory  part 
only  is  original,  which  facilitates  a dis- 
covery of  the  Hermit,  who  is  adopted 
by  the  doctor  in  preference  to  the  Herds- 
man. If  you  wish  for  the  ballad,  I will 
send  it  you.  And  now  I am  on  this  sub- 
ject, I must  beg  leave  to  differ  from 
Dr.  Johnson  respecting  Mallet’s  ballad 
of  “ Margaret’s  Ghost,”  since  I saw  the 
old  poem  from  which  that  was  copied  in 
the  Edinburgh  Collection  of  Old  Bal- 
lads, published  (I  think)  IT 59.  It  is 
common  in  Scotland.  I will  endeavour 
to  obtain  that  also,  if  you  wish  for  it ; 
being  ever 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

April  3.  B.  C. 

We  should  be  extremely  glad  to 
see  the  pieces  mentioned  in  the  above 
note. 
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John  de  Lancaster : a Novel.  By 
Richard  Cumberland,  Esq.  Three 
Volumes,  I2mo. 

DRYDEN,  in  the  preface  to  his  Fa- 
bles, alluding  to  the  merits  and 
defects  of  those  enchanting  tales,  says, 

“ Whether  they  are  equal  or  inferior 
to  my  other  poems,  an  author  is  the 
most  improper  .judge,  and  therefore  I 
leave  them  wholly  to  the  mercy  of  the 
reader.  I will  hope  the  best,  that  they 
will  not  be  condemned ; but  if  they 
should,  I have  the  excuse  of  an  old  gen- 
tleman, who  mounting  on  horseback 
before  some  ladies,  when  I was  present, 
got  up  somewhat  heavily,  but  desired 
the  fair  spectators  that  they  would  count 
fourscore  and  eight  before  they  judged 
him.  By  tlje  mercy  of  God,  I am  al- 
ready come  within  twenty  years  of  his 
number,  a cripple  in  my  limbs;  but 
what  decays  are  in  my  mind  the  reader 
must  determine  : I think  myself  as  vi- 
gorous as  ever  in  the  faculties  of  the 
soul.” 

At  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  this  was 
Dryden’s  opinion  of  the  powers  of  his 
own  mind  ; and  the  work  to  which  this 
opinion  is  prefixed,  in  the  whoie  and  in 
every  part,  shews  that  it  was  equally 
just  and  correct. 

There  have  been  many  instances  of 
authors  whose  menial  strength  seems 
to  have  increased  as  their  corporeal 
power  has  decayed,  who  have  not  only 
improved  in  judgment,  but  in  taste, 
fancy,  and  even  in  intellectual  vigour ; 
though  candour  mtist  allow,  that  there 
are  more  in  whose  effusions  the  reverse 
of  this  proposition  is  observable. 
u Sure  *tis  a curse  that  angry  fates  impose 
To  mortify  men’s  arrogance,  that  those 
Who're  fashion’d  ot  some  better  ,ort  of  clay. 
Much  sooner  than  the  common  herd  decay.” 
Churchill. 

Europ.  Hag.  Vol.  LV.  April,  1S09. 


Mr.  Cumberland  appearstous  to  be  a 
writer  who,  by  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, may  be  numbered  in  the  former 
class.  Having  run  a long,  long  literary 
career,  and  pursued  his  Protean  muse 
under  every  form  that  she  assumed,  we 
find  him,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven, 
exhibiting  the  strength  of  bis  intellect 
and  the  energy  of  his  fancy  under  the 
semblance  of  a novel.  A novel  written 
by  a man  almost  at  the  age  of  fourscore 
may  be  deemed  a literary  phenomenon, 
and  has  the  strongest, the  most  irresisti- 
ble claim  to  indulgence  that  can  possibly 
lie  urged  : but  what  is  still  more  extra- 
ordinary, if  we  compare  this  with  mo- 
dern works  of  this  class,  we  shall  find 
that  indulgence  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary, because  we  conceive  it  is  equal  to 
many,  and  superior  to  most. 

We  are  not  personally  acquainted  with. 
Mr.  C.  we  never  have  seen  him ; but  we 
have  always  admired  the  extent,  the 
learning,  the  variely,  and,  more,  the 
sentiments  displayed  iu  his  works.  We 
were  lately  induced  to  speak  of  his 
“ literary  life”  as  we  conceived  it  de- 
served, and  were  extremely  sorry  to 
learn,  tiiat  his  feelings  were  wounded 
by  the  asperity  of  some  critical  ge- 
niuses to  whom  he  might  have  been 
the  grandfather  ; though  if,  fortunately 
for  them,  he  bad  been  so,  he  would,  we 
presume,  have  corrected  their  judgment 
and  their  taste  by  his  influence  and  ex- 
ample. 

In  the  novel  now  before  us,  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  principally  at  Kray  Cas- 
tle, the  seat  of  the  De  hancasters,  in 
North  Wales,  the  intent  of  tiie  author 
has  been,  we  conrei.  e,  to  exhibit  cha- 
racter. We  d col  by  Inis  mean,  that 
he  seems  very  anxious  to  display  either 
provincial  traits  or  provincial  language ; 
he  has  takcu  up  bis  subject  upon  a. 
P p 
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broader  principle,  and  filled  the  grand 
canvass  of  human  nature  with  historical 
figures,  whose  passions  and  propensities 
would  suit  any  part  of  this  island,  though 
perhaps,  in  their  lighter  tints  and  more 
minute  touches,  they  are  most  indige- 
nous to  the  principality. 

In  Robert  de  Lancaster,  the  grand- 
father of  the  hero,  Mr.  C.  seems  at  home, 
dignified,  elegant,  and  benevolent;  the 
pride  of  family,  and  the  asperity  of 
erudition,  are  softened,  while  classical 
learning  is  in  the  most  agreeable  manner 
brought  to  bear  upon  almost  every  cir- 
cumstance of  domestic  life. 

Philip  de  Lancaster,  retired,  indoleat, 
and  selfish ; possessing  little  learning, 
and  still  less  genius ; is  intended  on  the 
one  side  to  bring  forward  in  the  most 
brilliant  point  of  view  the  virtues  of  his 
father,  and,  on  the  other,  the  energy, 
the  activity,  aud  the  benevolence,  of  his 
son,  John  de  Lancaster,  the  hero  of  the 
piece.  Sir  Owen  ap  Owen  is  a character 
which,  we  hope,  no  longer  exists;  by 
which  we  mean  to  infer,  that  there  was 
ODce  a species  of  men  who  seemed  to 
have  been  born  for  no  other  purposes 
than  to  hunt  and  to  drink. 

Cecilia  de  Lancaster  displays  the  in- 
teresting portrait  of  an  amiable,  ele- 
gant, and  accomplished  woman, 

“ With'ring  on  the  virgin  thorn 

x vestal  in  principle,  who  unitnmur'd 
chose  to  pass  her  life 

“ in  single  blessedness." 

The  repression  of  a first  love,  the  effects 
arising  from  the  controuliug  a virtu- 
ous passion  for  an  amiable  object,  are 
strongly  displayed  in  the  struggles  and 
fate  of  the  wife  of  Philip,  the  mo- 
ther of  John  de  Lancaster,  who,  it 
must  be  observed,  after  a variety  of 
circumstances,  arising  naturally  enough 
from  the  story  (which  it  is  impossible 
with  any  perspicuity  to  detail  within 
the  compass  to  which  we  are  limited), 
at  length  marries  Amelia,  the  daughter 
of  a Captain  Jones,  the  young  officer 
for  whom  his  mother  had  in  early  life  a 
strong  predilection,  who  was  enter- 
tained at  her  father's,  and  who,  from 
the  impulse  of  duty  and  of  honour, 
left  this  country,  and,  after  marrying 
an  amiable  young  lady  whose  life  he 
bad  preserved,  died  in  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  a 
military  picture  more  amiable,  and  in 
some  instances  more  interesting,  than 
t&at  exhibited  by  Colonel  Wilson. 


Thus  far  we  seem  to  have  sailed  before 
the  wind,  and  to  have,  in  our  critical, 
progress,  had  in  view  no  prospects  but 
those  that  are  agreeable  : but  as  there 
must  in  a novel,  as  in  human  existence, 
be  a mixture  of  good  and  bad,  of  joy 
and sorrow:  asliterary description,  which 
aims  to  display  morals  and  mankind, 
must  be  chequered,  we  find  that  our 
autbhr  has  availed  himself  of  his  know- 
ledge of  the  force  of  contrast,  and  in- 
troduced two  characters,  a mother  and 
son,  who  are  so  diabolically  wicked, 
that  it  seems  to  us  necessary  to  make  a 
short  observation  upon  them. 

The  first,  Mrs.  David  Owen,  who  is  a 
Spanish  lady,  endeavours  to  appear  to 
possess  a masculine  understanding  ; w* 
mean,  an  understanding  rather  affecting 
than  devoted  to  classical  acquirements, 
and  possessing  that  kind  of  firmness  to 
\sW\ch  femality,  those  interesting,  ami- 
able, and  delicate  traits  which  adorn 
the  character  of  the  fair  sex,  must  in  all 
cases  be  sacrificed.  Her  secreting  a va- 
luable diamond  ring  left  by  Sir  Owen  ap 
Owen  to  Cecilia  de  Lancaster,  and  her 
practices  upon  the  weakness  of  Philip, 
are  circumstances  that  demand  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  magistrate  rather  than 
the  reprobation  of  the  moralist. 

The  character  of  Sir  David  ap  Owen, 
which  was  intended  by  the  author  to  be 
thrown  into  the  deepest  shade,  in  order 
to  give  a force  and  brilliancy  to  that  of 
the  hero  of  the  piece,  exhibits  a serie» 
of  wickedness  the  most  disgusting : the 
destruction  of  the  beautiful  horse  is  such 
an  instance  of  cool  deliberate  spite,  of 
determined  malignity,  that  it  inspires  ua 
with  a horror  nearly  equal  to  that 
which  we  feel  in  consequence  of  his 
cruelty  to  Rachael  ap  -Rees,  whom  h« 
virtually  murders,  or  when  he  finishes 
the  course  of  his  turpitude  by  the  assas- 
sination of  the  innoceut  and  timid  Phi- 
lip de  Lancaster. 

Viewing  this  novel  in  the  light  of  a 
literary  composition,  it  certainly  has 
very  considerable  merit.  The  logic  of 
Robert  de  Lancaster  is  curious,  and  his 
deductions,  consonant  to  the  premises, 
have  an  air  of  novelty  which  renders 
them  agreeable : his  discourse  upon  the 
tactics  of  the  ancients,  and  indeed  all 
his  other  classical  observations,  though 
occasionally  tinctured  with  characleristi- 
cal  extravagance,  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, correct. 

As  there  is,  we  conceive,  something 
peculiarly  pleasing  in  the  sixth  chapter 
•f  the  secoAd  volume,  we  shall  quote  it. 
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a*  an  additional  specimen  of  the  style 
and  manner  of  our  author,  and  a fair 
example  of  the  mode  in  which  this  work 
is  written. 

“ Occurrences  at  Kray  Castle  during  the 
Assembly  of  the  Minstrels. 

“ When  me  repast  .-as  over,  and  the  glass 
had  cheerfully,  yet  temperately,  circulated, 
the  doors  of  the  great  hall  were  thrown  open  ; 
a scaffolding  containing  seats  for  the  company, 
and  a stage  for  the  performers,  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  the  audience  was  full.  Old  de 
Lancaster,  encircled  by  his  guests,  made  the 
central  figure  in  the  assembly  ; and  his  en- 
trance was  hailed  by  a chorus  of  harps,  join- 
ing in  the  popular  air — Of  a noble  race  ions 
Shenkin. 

“ When  this  was  past,  the  names  of  six  se- 
lected minstrels  were  announced.  Each  of 
these  was  of  high  celebrity  in  his  art ; and 
the  respectability  of  the  audience  called  on 
them  for  their  best  exertions.  When  four  of 
this  number  had  acquitted  themselves  with 
great  credit,  and  the  plaudits  of  the  hearers 
seemed  to  have  been  pretty  equally  be- 
stowed amongst  then),  there  remained  only 
Robin  ap  Rees,  the  famous  harper  of  Pen- 
ruth-abbey,  and  David  Williams,  of  Kray- 
castle,  as  yet  unheard.  In  these  celebrated 
performers  there  existed  a high  spirit  of  emu- 
lation, and  the  opinions  of  the  country  were 
divided  between  them.  Though  rivals  in  art, 
they  were  brothers  in  misfortune,  for  both 
were  bereft  of  sight— -Blind  Thamyris  and 
blind  Mtetyiides. 

“ After  a pause  of  some  minutes,  Ap  Rees 
presented  himself  to  the  spectators,  led,  like 
Tiresias,  by  his  young  and  blooming  daugh- 
ter, and  followed  by  his  son,  carrying  his 
harp.  The  interesting  group  so  touched  all 
hearts,  that  the  hall  rung  with  their  plaudits. 
He  was  a tall  thin  man,  with  stooping  shoul- 
ders, bald  head,  pale  visage,  of  a pensive 
cast,  and  habited  in  a long  black  mantle  of 
thin  stuff,  hound  about  with  a rose-coloured 
sash  of  silk,  richly  fringed  with  silver;  and 
on  his  breast,  appending  to  a ribbon  of  pale 
blue,  hung  a splendid  medal  of  honour.  Be- 
fore he  took  the  seat  that  was  provided  for 
him,  he  stopped,  and  made  a profound  obei- 
sance to  the  company : his  daughter,  in  the 
mean  lime,  modest,  timid,  and  unprepared 
for  such  a scene,  not  venturing  to  encounter 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  when  she  had 
placed  her  father  in  his  seat,  no  longer  able 
to  struggle  with  her  sensibility,  sunk  into 
his  arms,  trembling,  and  on  the  point  to 
faint : her  brother  stood  aghast  and  helpless  : 
the  ladies  manifested  their  alarm  by  their 
screams,  and  the  men  were  rising  from  their 
seats;  when  our  hero,  whose  only  monitor 
was  Ins  heart,  leaped  upon  the  stage,  and 
sprung  to  her  relief.  She  revived,  and  he 
gallantly  conducted  her  to  a seat  where  she 
was  no  longer  exposed  to  the  observation  »f 
tfoe  company,  who  cheered  hint  with  a loud 


applause.  Silence  being  restored,  Ap  Rees 
began  to  tune  his  harp:  lie  paused,  as  if 
waiting  for  the  inspiration  of  his  muse  ; his 
bosom  yet  laboured  with  the  recent  agitation 
of  his  spirits;  when,  at  length,  he  threw  his 
hand  over  the  strings,  and  began  the  sym- 
phony. His  song  was  the  tale  of  ancient 
days.  lie  took  for  his  theme  the  religious 
legend  of  the  famous  knight  Sir  Owen,  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  his  present  patron.  The 
legend  is  detailed  at  length  by  Matthew 
Paris,  in  his  history,  page  86,  edited  by 
Dr.  Watts,  in  the  year  1640  ; and  few  can  he 
found  better  calculated  to  call  forth  all  the 
powers  of  poetry  and  mttsic  : the  date  is  that 
of  the  reign  of  King  Stephen ; and  in  the 
wars  of  that  period  Sir  Owen  had  valovously 
distinguished  himself.  When  Ap  Rees  de- 
scribed his  hero  entering  the  tremendous 
cave,  amidst  the  wailings  of  the  tormented, 
and  beset  by  the  infernal  spirits,  who  as- 
sailed his  constancy  by  every  horrible  device 
their  malice  could  suggest,  so  sinking  were 
the  effects,  so  contrasted  the  transitions  of 
his  harmony,  that  he  seemed  almost  to  realize 
those  fearful  y citings, groanings, and  thunder- 
ings,  recorded  in  the  story.  When  he  ad- 
vanced to  that  period  where  the  fortitude  of 
the  knight  battles  all  the  efforts  of  the  de- 
mons, tiie  movement,  which  had  before  been 
turbulent,  irregular,  and  excursive,  became 
solemn,  flowing,  and  majestic  ; but  when,  in 
conclusion,  Sir  Owen,  triumphant  over  his 
assailants,  puts  them  to  a general  rout,  and 
the  gloomy  cave  in  an  instant  is  converted 
into  a bright  and  blooming  paradise,  the  min- 
strel with  such  art  adapted  his  melody  to  the 
scene  described,  and  so  tranquilizing  was  the 
sweetness  of  his  strain,  that,  at  the  close,  he 
left  his  hearers  still  impressed  with  those  de- 
lightful sensations  which  Milton  described 
Adam  to  have  felt  whilst  the  voice  of  the 
communicative  angel  was  dwelling  in  his 
ear. 

“ At  length  de  Lancaster  rose  up ; and, 
addressing  himself  to  the  minstrel,  testified 
his  high  admiration  of  the  excellent  perlorm- 
ance  he  had  witnessed  ; observing,  that  it 
had  been  particularly  gratifying  to  him  to 
listen  to  a poem  founded  on  the  magna- 
nimous behaviour  of  a truly  Christian  knight, 
who  was  enrolled  among  the  many  heroes 
which  the  ancient  and  illustrious  house  of 
his  friend  and  countryman,  dir  Owen  up 
Owen,  might  justly  boast  of. 

“ This  speech  was  followed  by  a thunder 
of  applause:  the  exulting  minstrel  made  his 
valedictory  obeisance,  and  withdrew. 

“ Sir  Owen,  in  the  mean  time,  whispered 
his  friend  de  Lancaster,  that  he  had  never 
read  the  story ; but  he  was  told  it  was  put 
down  in  a book;  and  of  course  he  believed 
it  must  he  all  true. 

“ David  Williams  now  remained  to  ascend 
the  stage,  and  close  the  entertainment.  He 
was  ushered  in,  habited  in  a louse  vest  or 
mande  of  white  cloth,  with  ;n  sleeves. 
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■which  he  tucked  up,  leaving  his  arras  bare  : 
it  was  hound  about  his  waist  with  a broad 
belt  of  orange  lawny  silk;  and  upon  his 
brcasKhe  wore  a medal,  on  which  the  device 
of  the  winged  harp  was  displayed  : a fillet  of 
the  same  colour  as  his  belt  confined  his  white 
locks;  and  when  he  arranged  himself  in  his 
seat,  and  began  to  touch  his  harp,  all  was 
sil  ence^nd  attentive  expectation. 

“ At  length,  rolling  his  sightless  eyeballs  in 
a kind  of  poetic  phrensy,  he  began  his  song 
from  Noah;  he  sung  the  dreadful  visitation 
of  the  general  deluge ; he  chanted  the  praises 
of  King  Samothcs  and  the  splendor  of  his 
court;  he  then  took  a martial  strain,  and 
smiting  his  harp  with  all  the  fire  of  an  enthu- 
siast, sung  the  triumphs  of  the  giant  son  of 
Neptune,  who  entailed  the  trident  of  his  fa- 
ther on  Iris  new  named  Albion  to  all  posterity'. 
The  animating  subject  seized  the  passions  of 
the  hearers,  and  the  applause  was  loud  and 
clamorous. 

“ When  this  subsided,  the  minstrel  chose 
a melancholy  theme  ; his  head  drooped  upon 
his  harp,  and  his  fingers  moved  languidly 
over  1 lie  strings,  whilst  in  a slow  and  mourn- 
ful strait)  he  chanted  the  sad  fate  of  Bladud, 

Fallen  from  his  tow’ring  height. 

And  welt’rmg  in  his  blood.’’ 

“ During  the  movement  all  were  silent  ; 
when,  at  once,  the  harp  was  heard  to  break 
forth  into  a melody  of  the  most  gay  and  joy- 
ous character,  inviting  all  present  to  festivity 
and  good  fellowship,  and  invoking  blessings 
on  the  hospitable  aud  time-honoured  house 
of  de  Lam  aster. 

“ Toe  harp  now  ceased,  and  several  min- 
strels, as  wo  II  those  who  had  attended  and 
■were  unheard,  as  those  who  had  performed, 
being  assembled  on  the  platform,  the  vene- 
rable patron  and  projector  of  the  entertain- 
ment, stood  up  in  Ills  place,  and  addressed 
himself  to  speak  as  follows: 

“ Gentlemen,  who  have  so  highly  grati- 
fied us  with  your  excellent  performances, 
and  you  also,  who,  if  time  had  permitted, 
would  have  increased  that  gratification  ; 
masters  and  professors  of  that  science,  w hich 
is  at  once  so  dignified  and  so  delightful  ; I 
offer  you  on  the  part  of  all  here  present,  the 
tribute  of  our  unanimous  acknowledgements, 
end  our  unqualified  approbation  and  ap- 
plause. We  beg  you  will  be  pleased  to  share 
our  praises  amongst  you  ; we  do  not  presume 
to  apportion  them  according  to  your  respec- 
tive merits.  And  now  friends,  neighbours, 
end  countrymen  who  have  done  me  the  ho- 
nour to  accept  my  invitation  to  this  our 
domestic  eistedfodd,  you  have  heard  the  lay 
ofour minstrel, David  Williams;  and  although, 
for  brevity  sake,  he  look  it  up  from  the  de- 
luge only;  yet,  if  you  do  not  already  know, 
you  ought  to  be  informed  that  this  uncon- 
quereef  soil,  whereon  we  dwell,  was,  in  times 
antecedents  that  visitation,  as  fully  peopled, 
-Mtl  arts  apd  sciences  were  as  happily  cul- 


tivated here,  as  within  any  spot  upon  the 
habitable  globe.  If,  therefore,  in  the  reci- 
tation of  the  lay  to  which  I allude,  mention 
of  that  early  time  was  omitted  to  be  made, 
it  was  not  because  records  are  wanting  of 
sufficient  authenticity  to  illuminate  the  sub- 
ject ; forasmuch  as  not  a few  of  those  that 
lived  before  the  flood  have  spoken  for  them- 
selves, and  their  words  and  works  have  de- 
scended to  us  through  the  lapse  of  ages* 
Witness  those  treatises  upon  natural  magic 
which  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  w hen  in  the  ark 
with  his  father,  possessed  himself  of ; and 
having  bequeathed  them  to  his  son  Misraim, 
were  afterwards  made  public,  to  the  great 
edification  of  the  repeopled  world.  Nay, 
gentlemen,  let  me  assure  you,  there  are  those 
who  trace  the  origin  of  the  chrysopeia,  or  the 
art  of  making  gold,  even  up  to  Adam  himself, 
who,  in  a tract  of  his  own  composing  (alier 
the  fall  we  will  suppose),  expounds  that  curi- 
ous process. 

“ I lay  litis  before  you,  friends  and  coun- 
trymen, knowing  that  there  are  few  amongst 
you  who  do  not  trace  your  pedigrees  up  to 
the  ante-diluvian  ages  ; and  I rest  wiiat  I 
have  said  upon  sound  authorities,  that  you, 
being  true  and  ancient  Brituns,  may  have 
wherewithal  to  defend  your  derivations  from 
your  father  Adam,  if  any  there  may  be 
obstinate  and  absurd  enough  to  dispute  them. 

“ I will  now  trespass  on’  your  time  no 
longer,  than  while  I express  my  hope,  that 
you,  mv  gallant  countrymen,  who  have  held 
the  tenure  ol  th.s  soil  Iron)  ages  so  remote, 
will  persevere  to  defend  it,  through  aces  yet 
to  come,  troui  all  invaders,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic.’ J.  AI. 


The  Gentleman' s Library;  being  a Com- 
pendium of  the  Duties  of  Life  in 
Youth  and  Manhood:  containing , 

Lord  Chesterfield's  Advice  to  his  Son  ; 
Observations  on  Men  and  Manners  ; 
Polite  Philosopher ; and  Roahefou- 
cault's  Maxims.  iViih  •elections from 
the  (Yorks  of  Hugh  Blair,  D.D.  and 
James  Fordycc,  D.D.  1 vol.  12mo. 
1809. 

The  title  of  this  elegant  compilation 
so  amply  explains  its  nature,  and  so 
tally  states  the  authorities  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  and  the  subjects  that  it 
includes,  that  we  may  well  be  excused 
front  detailing  any  of  the  passages  of 
those  ingenious  works  from  which  it  is 
extracted;  works  that  have  long  been 
considered,  as  a part  of  our  literature, 
equally  useful  and  ornamental,  and,  of 
course,  have  been,  by  the  most  com- 
petent preceptors,  frequently  recom- 
mended as  models  to  form  the  taste, 
to  correct  the  judgment,  and  to  set  the 
passions  of  the  rising  generation  on  the 
side  of  truth  and  virtue.  But  although 
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it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  from  a com- 
pares of  ethical  and  experimental  ob- 
servations emanating  from  the  great 
book  of  human  nature,  it  is,  we  con- 
ceive, necessary  to  remark,  that  the 
system  which  the  subjects  of  the  pre- 
sent compilation  correctly  displays  is, 
in  its  origin,  included  in  several  vo- 
lumes, many  of  them  large,  and  con- 
sequently expensive,  and  in  some  in- 
stances involved  in  extraueous  docu- 
ments, that  frequently  seem  injurious  to 
the  great  cause  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, and  which,  to  come  nearer  to  the 
point,  can  only  be  excused  by  imputing 
them  to  the  anxiety  of  a courtly  parent, 
who  wished  to  make  his  beloved  son  a 
statksman,  even  at  the  expense  ot  his 
morality.  The  errors  arising  from  this 
scheme  are  corrected  ; the  exuberances 
observable  in  some  others  are  judiciously 
pruned  by  the  editor  of  this  work.  It 
contaius  the  germ  or  core  of  many  books 
which,  as  we  have  remarked,  are  valu- 
able. Instruction  is  here  conveyed  in  a 
form  equally  concise  and  convenient; 
its  contents  will  neither  burthen  the 
memory,  nor  its  size  the  pocket : we 
therefore  recommend  it  to  that  atten- 
tion which  one  glance  at  its  title  will 
most  unequivocally  shew  that  it  merits. 


The  Antiquarian  Repertory:  a miscel- 
laneous Assemblage  of  Topography , 
History,  Biography,  Customs,  and 
Manners  ; intended  to  illustrate  and 
preserve  several  valuable  Remains  of 
old  Times.  Chief y compiled  by  or  un- 
der the  Direction  of  Francis  Grose, 
Esq.  F.R.  and  A.S.  'Thomas  Astie, 
Esq.  F.R.  and  A.S.  and  other  emi- 
nent Antiquaries.  Illustrated  with 
Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-eight  Plates. 
A new  Edition,  with  a great  many 
valuable  Additions.  In  Four  I olumes. 
Vol.  IF.  with  a general  Index  to  the 
Whole.  Quarto,  1809. 

( Continued  from  page  216.) 

A very  curious  plate,  containing 
views  of  Malcolm's  Cross  and  Aln- 
wick Castle,  illustrates  the  part  of  this 
interesting  work  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived. 

The  fragment  of  the  annals  of  Alnwick 
Castle,  compiled  by  the  late  Rev.  George 
Ridpath,  author  of  “ The  Border  His- 
tory of  England  and  Scotland,”  is,  as  far 
as  it  relates  to  its  interior  observations, 
connected  with  public  transactions,  ex- 
tremely curious. 


“ On  the  cross  are  the  following  inscriptions 
and  arms  : 

On  the  north  side, 

A THISTLE  CROWNED. 

On  the  east  side, 

K.  Malcolm’s  Cross 
Decayed  by  Time 
Was  Restored  By 
His  Descendant 
Eliz.  Dutchess  op 
Northumberland 
mdcclxxiv. 

On  the  south  side, 
the  Arms  of  Scotland, 

On  the  west  side, 

Malcolm  III. 

King  of  Scotland 
Besieging 
Alnwick  Castle 
was  slain  Here 
Nov.  xi ti.  An.  MXCI1I.” 

The  next  article  is,  the  “ Curious 
Manner  of  making  Freemen  at  Aln- 
wick.” 

To  this  succeeds  a plate  and  account 
of 

“ Watik  worth  Castle, Northumberland, 
“ Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold.” 

Milton. 

“ Or,  as  it  is  described  in  our  old  romances, 
where,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  wandering 
knight  or  distressed  princess  found  honourable 
reception  and  entertainment,  the  holy  palmer 
repose  for  his  weary  limbs,  and  the  poor  and 
helpless  their  daily  bread.” 

“ Percy’s  Cross”  forms  the  subject 
of  another  plate.  This  was  a monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Ralph 
Percy,  on  the  spot  where  he  fell  in 
asserting  the  right  of  Henry  VI.  to  the 
crown  of  these  realms. 

“ As  he  was  dying,  he  comforted  himself 
with  this  reflection,  ‘ I have  saved  the  bird  in 
my  bosom  meaning  his  faith  and  allegiance 
to  King  Henry.” 

“ An  ancient  Portrait. 

“ The  annexed  plate,”  saitli  ti  e editor, 
“ is  an  ancient  portrait,  engraved  from  a draw- 
ing in  the  possession  of  the  Reverend  Bishop 
of  Dromore,  copied  from  an  illuminated  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  supposed  to  be 
Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Worcester.” 

This  nobleman,  if  we  recollect  right, 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  soon  after  executed. 
How  far  the  portrait  is  authenticated 
by  the  MS.  we  are  yet  to  learns 
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Passing  over  the  poetical  proverbs 
of  Leckingfidtl  and  Wressel  Castles,  of 
which  there  is  a large  collection,  in- 
deed many  more  than  are  good,  we 
come  to  a view  of  “ Stanwick,  in 
Yorkshire,  the  scat  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland a mansion 
which,  it  appears,  has  been  the  chief  scat 
of  the  Smithsons  ever  since  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  longe- 
vity is  extracted  from  Dr.  Fuller’s  Wor- 
thies, pp.  303,  309, Northumberland;  it 
regards  Patrick  MakelWian.  A Mr. 
Thomas  Atkins,  it  appears,  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  deviate  a little  from  his  jour- 
ney to  Scotland,  in  order  to  hear  this 
extraordinary  ojd  man  preach. 

“ After  sermon,’’  lie  says,  “ I went  with 
him  to  his  house.  I proposed  these  several 
questions  to  him.  Whether  it  was  true  the 
book  reporled  of  him  concerning  the  hair  ? 
Whether  or  no  he  had  a new  set  of  teeth 
come  ? Whether  or  no  his  eye-sight  ever 
failed'  him  ? and  whether,  in  any  measure, 
he  found  his  strength  renewed  to  him?  He 
answered  me  distinctly  10  ail  these;  and  told 
me,  he  understood  the  news-hook  reporled 
liis  hair  to  become  a dark  brow'n  again,  but 
that  is  false  ; he  took  his  cap  olf,  and  shewed 
me.  it;  it  is  come  again  like  a child’s,  but 
rather  flaxen  than  either  brown  or  grey. 
For  his  teeth,  he  bad  three  come  within  these 
two  years,  not  yet  to  their  perfection.  While 
he  hre-d  them  he  was  very  ill.  Forty  years 
since  he  couid  not  read  the  biggest  print 
without  spectacles ; and  now,  he  blessed 
God,  there  is  no  print  so  small,  no  written 
hand  so  small,  but  he  can  read  it  without 
them.  For  his  strength,  he  thinks  himself 
as  strong  now  as  he  has  been  these  twenty 
years  : not  long  since  lie  walked  to  Alnwick 
to  dinner,  and  back  again,  six  north  country' 
miles.  He  is  now  one  hundred  and  ten,  years 
of  age,  and  ever  since  last  May  a hearty' 
bodv,  very  cheerful,  and  sloops  verv  much. 
He  had  five  children  after  he  was  eighty 
years  of  age  ; four  of  them  lusty  lasses,  now 
living  with  him,  the  other  died  very  lately; 
his  wife  y et  hardly  fifty  years  of  age.  He 
writes  himself  Machel  Wyan.  He  is  a 
Scotchman,  bortt  near  Aberdeen.  I for- 
get the  town’s  name  where  he  is  now  pastor  ; 
he  has  been  there  fifty  years. 

“ Your  assured  loving  friend, 

“ Thomas  Atkins.” 
11  Windsor,  Sept.  28,  1675. 

The  account  which  he  {rives  of  himself 
fo  a friend  is  curious  : it  is  dated  from 
Lesbury,  October  19,  1657. 

“ I,  Patrick  Make!  Wian,  have  been  mi- 
nister o!  that  parisn,  wherein  1 have  all 
that  time  been  present,  taught,  and  do 


yet  continue  to  teach  there.  But  that  I may 
give  you  some  satisfaction,  you  shall  under- 
stand, that  T was  born  at  Whithorn,  in  Gallo- 
way, in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1516  ; bred  up 
at  t he  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  I 
commenced  master  of  arts;  whence  travelling 
into  England,  I kept  school,  and  sometimes 
preached,  till,  in  the  first  of  King  Janies, 
I was  inducted  into  the  church  of  Lesbury, 
where  I now  live.  As  to  what  concerns  the 
change  of  my  body,  it  is  now  the  third  year 
since  I had  two  new  teeth,  one  in  my  upper 
and  the  other  in  my  nether  jaw  as  is  apparent 
to  the  touch.  My  sight,  much  decayed  many 
years  ago,  is  now,  about  the  hundred  and 
tenth  year  of  my  age,  become  clearer:  hair 
adorns  my  heretofore  bald  skull.  1 never 
was  of  a fat,  but  a slender  mean  habit  of 
body'.  Illy  diet  has  been  moderate ; nor 
was  I ever  accustomed  to  feasting  and  tip- 
pling (hunger  is  the  best  saute);  nor  did 
lever  use  to  feed  to  satiety'.  All  this  is 
most  certain  and  true,  which  1 have  seriously, 
though  overhastily,  confirmed  to  yTou  under 
the  hand  of 

“ Patrick  Makei.  Wian, 
Minister  of  Lesbury',” 

Bothool  Barony  and  Morpeth 
Grammar  School  do  not  seem  to  ad- 
mit of  quotation,  were  quotation  ue- 
cessary. 

Instances  of  Longevitt, 

The  author  of  this  article  says, 

“ T belieye  instances  ef  this  sort  are  most 
frequently  to  be  found  in  the  more  remote 
parts  of  England,  at  a distance  from  the 
metropolis,  where  luxury  has  not  yet  ex- 
tended her  baneful  influence ; perhaps  the 
most  northern  counties  may  have  some  ad- 
vantage in  this  respect;  also  from  the  rigour 
of  the  climate  bracing  up  the  fibres,  and  ren- 
dering men  more  stout  and  hardy.  However 
that  may  be,  I myself  have  met  with  more 
instances  of  exlretne  longevity  in  the  north  of 
England,  particularly  in  Northumberland, 
than  elsewhere  ; of  which  I will  give  you 
a series  of  particulars,  collected  by  myself 
upon  the  spot  about  ten  y ears  ago,  the  truth 
of  which  may  be  depended  on. 

“ F.j  tract  from  the  Parish  Register  of  Wark- 
wortli,  in  Northumberland,  Anno  Domini 
1723.  „ 

“ April  9,  Johannes  Lamb  (de  Wark- 
worth),  annos  nalus  106,  et  “ Isabella,  uxor, 
annos  nata  8o',  eodem  die  sepultil” 

“ The  present  vicar,  Mr,  Wilfred  Lawson, 
tellsme,  that  he  remembered  this  John  Lamb, 
who  was  by  profession  a husbandman,  and 
had  a small  freehold.  About  Iwo  years  be- 
fore his  death,  he  had  an  entire  new  set  of 
teeth,  new  hair,  milk  \fhile,  and  a yeugvvLl  of 
his  eye-sight.” 

* it  * * * * •* 
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<'  Tn  the  same  Begister. 

•'  A.D.  1726,  January  2d,  was  interred  in 
this  church,  under  the  vicar’s  pew,  Elizabeth 
Morley,  aged  96  years.  She  was  born  at 
Durham,  and  was  the  youngest  sister  of  three, 
who  were  all  alive  when  she  left  Durham  to 
come  to  this  place,  about-  four  mouths  ago. 
Their  maiden  name  was  Kirby.  Their  father 
was  an  attorney-al-iaw  at  Durham.” 

“ Epitaph  on  a Tomb-stone  in  Warkioorth 
Church-yard. 

“ A.D.  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Henry 
Richardson,  of  High  Buston,  who  departed 
this  life  January  11,  1712,  being  aged  110 
years.” 

“ Extract  from  the  Parish  Register  of  Aln- 
wick, in  Northumberland. 

“ A.D.  1725  4,  Peter  Cummin,  buried 
March  22,  1725-4.” 

“ The  entry  of  Peter  Commin’s  birth  could, 
vet  be  found  in  the  same  register,  as  all  af  it, 
previous  to  1615,  is  lost;  but  the  said  Peter 
was  universally  believed,  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, to  be  aged  upwards  of  120  years  when 
he  died.  He  lived  at  Rugby,  wear  Alnwick, 
and  was  a common  labourer  in  some  of  the 
latter  years  of  his  life.  He  was  wont  to  go 
about  to  houses  af  country  gentlemen,  where 
he  was  always  hospitably  received.  At  one 
of  them  be  met  with  Mr.  Brown,  of  Shawdon, 
near  Alnwick  (father  of  the  late  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Dosford,  in  the  same  neighbourhood), 
who  invited  him  to  coiue  to  his  house,  which 
the  oil)  man  did.  Soon  after  he  came  thither, 
he  looked  round  him,  and  expressed  his 
wonder  at  the  changes  it  had  undergone 
since  he  was  there  last.  This  led  them  to 
inquire  how  long  ago  that  was;  and,  upon 
comparing  circumstances,  they  found  it  was 
just  A HCNOHED  YEARS? 

“ To  conclude  the  subjectof  longevity,  the 
time  the  foregoing  instances  were  collected 
(viz.  1769),  I was  then  informed  of  an  old 
man  liviug  at  the  Spirtal,  near  Berwick, 
named  Wilkins,  who  was  born  on  Cbristinas- 
day,  1653,  and  who  must,  therefore,  have 
been  then  aged  116  years ; bat  how  long  he 
survived  I had  no  opportunity  of  inquiring.” 
44  I remain,  sir, 

44  Yours,  &c. 

44  D.  C ” 

The  account  of  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham)* palace  is  adorned  with  a plate, 
exhibiting  a picturesque  view  of  the 
said  building,  which  is  termed  44  the 
Castle  at  Beshop  Aoklasd.”  The 
five  following  plates  relate  entirely  to 
the  44  Account  of  Thomas  Hatfieid,” 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  of  others  of 
the  Hatfield  family.  Of  this  prelate 
the  following  anecdote  is  related,  which, 
as  it  is  a strong  trait  of  royal  weakness 
aad  papal  supremacy,  is  carious: 
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“Richard  de  Bury,  Bishon  of  Durham, 
dying  24th  April,  1315,  King  Edward”  (Ilf) 
“ wes  very'  des.rous  of  obtaining  the  see  for 
bis  secretary-,  Hatfield  ; but  fearinr  the  con- 
vent should  not  elect,  and  the  pope  dis- 
approve h:ui,  be  app!i"d  to  the  pope  to 
bestow  the  bishopric  upon  him,  and  thereby 
gave  his  holiness  an  opportunity  of  re- 
assuming  i:is  funner  usurpations.  Glad  of 
this,  and  of  obliging  the  king,  and  shewing 
his  power  at  the  same  ti  ne,  he  immediately' 
accepted  him.  Objections,  however,  were 
made  against  him  by  sortie  of  the  cardinals, 
a a man  of  light  behaviour,  and  no  way  lit 
1c.1  the  place.  To  this  the  pope  answered, 
that  if  the  ivin^  of  England  had  requested 
h.ni  fur  an  ass,  be  would  not  at  that  time 
have  denied  him  : lie  was  therefore  elected 
on  the  8th  of  May,  and  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Durham,  10th  of  July,  1345.” 
******* 

44  Before  Hatfield’s  time,  the  Bishops  of 
Durham  had  no  house  in  London  (o  repair  t» 
when  summoned  to  attend  parliament  :*  to 
remedy  this,  this  munificent  prelate  t built  » 
most  elegl.it  palace  in  the  Strand,  and  called 
it  Durham-house  (late  Durham- yard  f) ; and, 
by  his  will,  bequeathed  it  for  ever  to  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  bishopriek.” 

The  accounts  of  Strf.atiiev.  Castle, 
Durham;  the  Waterfall  of  Lodore,  on 
Keswick  Lake.  Cumberland  ; and  Loxs 
M eg  :uid  her  Daughters;  are  all  eluci- 
dated by  plates  ; as  is  the  Lid  of  a Stoiie 
Coffin  found  in  the  Calf  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  : though  vve  can  ueither  agree  to 
its  being  the  representation  of  Christ 
or  the  Cross,  tior  think,  that  it  was 
at  all  worthy  of  preservation. 

The  views  of  Bothwell  Castle  and. 
of  Dumbarton  Castle!)  are  beautiful; 
they  are  more  1 they  have  an  historical 
effect,  and,  to  the  contemplative  eye, 
speak  volumes. 

The  New  Bridge,  aud  part  of  the 
Castle,  at  Edinburgh,  are  well  known. 
The  strength  of  the  latter,  which  was 
for  a long  time  supposed  to  be  i m preg- 
nable, and  was  therefore  called  the 
Maiden  Castle,  seems  admirably  calcu- 
lated “■  to  laugh  a siege  to  scorn.”  Yet, 
to  evince  how  futile  it  is  To  trust  to  ap- 


* Surely  ibis  is  a os  intake  ; the  Bishop  of 
Durham’s  Inn,  antecedent  to  this  period,  was 
near  St-  Clements  church  (we  think,  in 
Batcher-row) : but  whether  tins  was  a perma- 
nent or  temporary  residence,.  »e  he vc  ret  a* 
opportunity  to  ascertain  at  present. — Earr.  j 
t He  founded  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
f Fifty  years  since  some  vestige*  of  the 
ancient  paiace  remained. 

$ From  diawus^j  by  P.  Sand  by,  Eso. 

RA. 
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pearanccs,  we  have  an  account  that  it 
has  been  several  times  taken. 

The  view  of  Jedworth  Monas- 
tery, in  its  dilapidated  state,  reminds 
us  strongly  of  the  appearance  which 
a number  of  buildings  in  France,  of  the 
same  description,  exhibit  at  present ; 
though  from  these  we  may  gather,  that 
the  emanations  of  anarchy  are  a hun- 
dred fold  more  rapid  than  the  opera- 
tions of  time. 

Arthur’s  Oon.* 

Respecting  the  demolition  of  this  au- 
gust vestige  of  antiquity,  the  three  fol- 
lowing letters  on  the  subject,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Roger  Gale,  Esq.  the  tw  o first 
from  Sir  John  Clerk,  one  of  the  barons 
of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  so  fully 
state  his  sense  of  the  worse  than  gothic 
dilapidation  to  which  it  has  been  subject ; 
and  the  third,  from  Dr.  St.ukeley,  with 
a humourous  drawing  (which  is  en- 
graved), so  fully  display  the  punish- 
ment which  he  would  have  inflicted 
upon  such  Vandalic  destroyers,  that, 
although  at  the  hazard  of  very  con- 
siderable extension,  we  cannot  forbear 
quoting  them. 

“ I believe  you  may  have  heard  of  a heavy 
shock  that  the  antiquarians  of  this  country 
have  received  by  Sir  Michael  Bruee,  pro- 
prietor of  the  grounds  about  Arthur’s  Oven; 
lor  lie  has  pulled  it  down,  and  made  use  of 
all  its  stones  for  a niiln-dam  ; and  yet  with- 
out any  intention  of  preserving  his  fame  to 
posterity  as  the  destroyer  of  the  temple  of 
Diana  had.  No  other  motive  had  this  gothic 
knight  but  to  procure  as  many  stones  as 
could  be  purchased  at  his  own  quarries  for 
five  shillings  : there  was  no  cement  in  the 
work,  so  lie  tound  it  was  easy  to  pull  down 
and  carry  off  the  stones.  We  all  curse  him 
with  bell,  book,  and  candle  : but  there  is  no 
remedy,  except  what  we  have  from  some 
accurate  descriptions  given  thereof  by  Dr. 
itukely  and  others. 

“ John  Clerk. 

“ Edinburg,  June  22,  174-3.” 

Part  of  another  Letter  on  the  same  Subject. 

“ I think  it  would  be  much  to  the  purpose 
if  the  Antiquarian  Society  at  London  would 
eider  a fine  print  to  be  made  of  Arthur’s 
Oven,  demolished  here  lately  by  Sir  Mi- 
chael Bruce,  of  Stonehouse,  near  Falkirk; 
for  thus  a Goth’s  memory  may  be  preserved 
as  well  as  the  figure  of  that  ancient  fabrick. 
I am  told,  -that  some  gentlemen  offered  to 
assist  him  if  he  would  repair  it ; and  when 
it  was  pulling  down,  they  offered  to  re- 
deem it,  and  give  him  the  use  of  their 


quarries  for  his  niiln-dam,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. In  pulling  those  stones  asunder,  it 
appeared  there  had  never  been  any  cement 
between  them,  though  there  is  1 i me,  stone, 
and  coal,  in  abundance,  very  near  it.  An- 
other thing  very  remarkable  is,  that  each 
stone  bad  a hole,  in  it,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  made  fof  the  better  raising  them 
to  a height,  by  a kind  of  forceps'  of  iron, 
and  bringing  them  so  much  the.  easier  to 
their  several  beds  and  courses.  First  it  was 
given  out  that  a tempest  had  overturned 
this  fabrick  ; but  in  a week  or  two  after,  the 
very  foundation  stones  were  raised  ; and  thus 
ended, 'as  I can  conjecture,  the  best  and 
most  entire  old  building  in  Britain. 

“ I am,  &c. 

“ John  Clerk. 

“ Pcnnijcuie,  Aug.  5,  1743.” 

“ The  demolition  of  Arthur’s  Oon  is  a most 
grievous  thing  to  think  on.  I would  propose, 
in  order  to  make  his  name  execrable  to  all 
posterity,  that  lie  should  have  an  iron  collar 
put  about  1 1 is  neck  like  a yoke  ; at  each  ex- 
tremity a stone  of  Arthur’s  Oon  to  be  sus- 
pended by  the  lewis  in  the  hole  of  them: 
thus  accoutred,  let  him  wander  on  the  banks 
of  Styx,  perpetually  agitated  by  angry  das- 
mons  with  ox-goads;  SirMrcHAEt.  Bruce 
wrote  on  his  hack,  in  large  letters  of  burning 
phosphorus. 

“ Will.  Stukeley. 

“ Stanford,  Sept.  24,  1743.” 

“ The  Siege  of  Karlaverok,  in' 
Scotland.  An  ancient  Heraldic  Poem , 
enumerating  the  Barons,  Knights,  and 
Gentlemen,  who  attended  King  Edward 
the  First  to  that  Siege,  Anno  1330;  toge- 
ther with  a Blazon  of  their  Arms,  col- 
lated with  the  Copy  preserved  in  the 
Brit.  Mus.  in  Bib.  Cotton  Caligula  A. 
XI'lIl. 

“ Also  a free  translation  of  it  into 
English,  for  the  use  of  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  antiquated  French  in 
which  it  is  written.” 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  this  cu- 
rious poem,  we  shall  quote  the  follow- 
ing short  passages,  with  their  transla- 
tion. 

“ La  quarte  eschiele  ou  son  Couroy 
Conduit  Edward  le  fielz  le  Roy 
Jouvenceaus  de  dix  et  set  ans 
Et  de  nouvel  armes  poitans 
De  corps  fu  beaus  et  aligniez 
De  cuer  courtois  et  enseigniez 
E desirans  de  bien  trouver 
Ou  peust  sa  force  esprouver 
Si  chevauclioit  marvielles  bet 
Et  portoit  o un  bleu  labell 
Les  armes  le  hon  Roy  ,son  pere 
-Or  li  deint  dieus  graceki  ii  pere 


* i.  e.  oven. 
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Aussi  vaillans  et  non  pas  meins 
Lors  purront  choir  en  ses  meins 
Tel  ki  nel  beent  laire  oan 

“ JJ  prens  Julian  de  Saint  John 
fu  par  tout  o lui  asseniblans 
Ki  sur  touz  sesgarnemens  blancs 
El  chief  rouge  et  deor  deus  molettei.” 

“ The  fourth  squadron  was  conducted  by 
Edward,  the  king’s  son,  a youth  of  seventeen 
years  of  age,  then  first  bearing  arms  : he  was 
of  body  straight  and  handsome,  valiant, 
courteous,  and  well  instructed,  very  desirous 
of  finding  an  occasion  to  try  his  prowess.  He 
lode  wonderfully  well.,  and  bore  with  a blue 
label  the  arms  of  the  good  king  Ins  father. 
May  God  grant  that  he  prove  no  less  valiant 
than  his  father;  aud  then  the  evil  doers  may 
fall  into  his  hands. 

“ The  brave  John  de  Saint  John  was  every 
where  near  to  him,  who  on  ail  his  garments 
bore  a red  chief  and  golden  mullets.” 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 


The  Necessity  of  Religion  and  Virtue  to 
National  Happiness  and  Prosperity  : 


a Sermon,  preached  at  the  Scotch 
Church,  IV bolwich,  February  8,  1809, 
being  the  Day  set  apart  for  a General 
Fast,  and  published  at  the  Desire  of 
the  Congregation,  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Vessil,A.M.  Mansion-house  Aca- 
demy, Camberwell,  London.  Text, 
Nehemiah,  iv.  14.  And  I looked,  and 
rose  up,  and  said  unto  the  Nobles,  and 
to  the  Rulers,  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
People,  Be  not  afraid  of  them  ; re- 
member the  Lord,  who  is  great  and 
terrible,  and  fight  for  your  Brethren , 
your  Sons  and  your  Daughters , your 
Wives  and  your  Houses. 

We  have  read  this  sermon  with  plea- 
sure. It  shews  the  author's  patriotisth  ; 
and  seems,  on  the  whole,  calculated  to 
promote  the  interest  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue. In  fact,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  occasiou  for  which  it  was  composed ; 
and  certainly  does  very  high  credit  both 
to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  preacher. 


THEATRICAL  JOURNAL. 

yRURY-LANE  Company . — To  the  lions,  and  enable  ns  to  close  the  season  with 
three  nights  which  we  have  alrea-  success.” 
dy  said  Mr.  Taj  lor  had  liberally  allowed  The  house  expressed  the  warmest  ap- 
the  use  of  the  Opera-house  to  this  com-  probation.  The  act  from  the  seri- 
pany  of  performers,  he  afterwards  added  ous  opera  of  Semiramide  was  well  re- 
a second  three ; viz.  April  3d,  6th,  and  ceivcd,  and  Catalan!  was  greeted  with 
10;  on  the  last  of  which  MadameCata-  three  rounds  of  applause  on  her  eu- 
lani  lent  her  powerful  aid,  and  the  house  trance;  she  was  in  excellent  voice,  and 
was  crowded  in  all  parts  to  excess;  in-  never  appeared  to  more  advantage, 
deed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  Vestris  and  Augiolini,  in  the  ballet  of 
as  many  persons  went  away  from  the  Don  Quichotte,  performed  with  unusual 
doors,  as  were  contained  within  them;  ability  aud  success, 
and  several  persons  of  distinction,  who  April  1 1.  The  same  company  opened 
were  disappointed  in  procuring  seats  in  the  Lyceum,  with  John  Bull  and  The 
the  boxes,  .went  into  the  gallery.  At  Prize,  to  a respectable,  but  by  no  means 
the  end  of  The  ThreJ  and  the  Deuce,  a crowded  audience, 
which  was  the  first  piece  performed,  21.  Presented  the  attraction  of  a new 
Mr.  Elliston  came  forward,  and  ad-  comedy,  called  “ Grieving’s  a Folly 
dressed  the  audience  nearly  as  follows  ; which  was,  we  understand,  gratuitously 

„T  „ presented  to  the  performers  by  its  author, 

“ Ladtes  and  Gentlemen,  i,  t • . c i,  i 

. i i . T Mr.  Lee,  a magistrate,  of  Bex  ey,  in 

"Our  efforts  here  close  this  night.  In  „ . , ’ . 

consequence  of  your  liberality,  our  exertions  Rent;  being  his  first  dramauc  pi  oduc- 
have  been  attended  by  a success  hilherlo  tioil. 

unprecedented  in  theatrical  history.  In  the  dramatis  persona:. 

name  of  the  committee  and  the  performers,  Mr.  Herbert  (Lord  Mor- ? ^ 

I return  their  most  profound,  sincere,  and  timer)  J 1 r‘  6IDI)0NS' 

heartfelt  thanks.  To  morrow  we  shall  resume  Sir  Oliver  Cypress Mr.  Dowton. 

out  labours  at  the  Lyceum;  and  although,  Capi am  Cypress Mr  DeCamp. 

labouring  under -the  recent  calamity,  and  Mr.  Behind Mr.  Powell. 

other  circumstances,  we  may  not  be  pre-  Charles  Sediey Mr.  Holland. 

pared  to  meet  your  eyes  in  the  manner  we  Crape Mr.  Bannister. 

could  wish,  yer  we  hope  for  a continuance  OTlarrolau Mr.  Johnstone, 

«t  your  smiles,  which  will  stimulate  our  oxer-  Joe  Mr.  Matthew*. 

Furop.  Alttg.  Vol.  LV.  April,  1809.  Q ft 
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Woodburn Mr.  Emhfr. 

Jonathan Mr.  Maddocks. 

Mrs.  Mnrdaunt Mrs.  Powell. 

'Mrs.  H.  Siddons. 

Susan Miss  Kelly. 

FABLE. 

Mr.  Herbert,  residing  in  Italy  on  account 
of  the  indisposition  of  bis  lady,  was  recalled 
to  England  by  the  death  of  bis  relation  Lord 
Mortimer,  on  which  event  he  succeeded  to 
the  title  and  estate:  on  his  return  to  Bo- 
logna, he  discovered  that  Mrs  Herbert  had 
eloped  with  a friend  of  hb,  Count  D’Alem- 
bert— Punning  them  to  Florence,  and  dis- 
appointed in  his  hopes  of  an  honourable 
atonement,  by  D'Alembert’s  sudden  flight, 
he  returned  to  England,  where  intelligence 
reached  him  that  Mrs.  Herbert  had  died  in 
ehild-birth.  Having,  for  eighteen  years,  led 
an  unsettled  melancholy  life,  he  becomes 
tenant  of  a cottace  belonging  to  Sir  Oliver 
Cypress,  whose  lady  is  just  deceased,  and 
whose  affected  grief  forms  a contrast  to  the 
feelings  pourt fayed  by  Lord  Mortimer. 

Lord  Mortimer,  in  his  retirement,  had 
formed  a friendship  with  Charles  Sedley,  the 
lover  of  Ellen,  the  supposed  daughter-in- 
law  of  O'Harrolan,  a farmer  on  Sir  Oliver’s 
estate.  In  O’Harrolan’s  house  lodged  Mrs. 
Mordaunt,  who  had  particularly  interested 
herself  m the  education  and  instruction  of 
Ellen.  Charles  Sedley’s  uncle,  Mr.  Belfort!, 
a near  friend  of  Lord  Mortimer,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  shipwrecked  on  his  passage  from 
the  West  Indies  ; he  however  arrives,  hav- 
ing been  detained  by  the  villainy  of  a confi- 
dential clerk,  who  bad  embezzled  his  pro- 
perty, and  fled  to  Italy  ; whither  Belford 


pursuing  him,  traced  him  to  Bologna,  where 
he  saw  D'Alrmberf ; who,  dying,  made  an 
avowal  of  Lady  Mortimer's  innocence,  and 
of  the  arts  he  had  successfully  employed  to 
separate  her  and  her  husband.  Captain. Cy- 
press, Sir  Oliver's  son,  had  formed  a design 
to  carry  off  Ellen,  which  he  endeavours  to 
effectuate  by  means  of  Crape,  an  undertaker ; 
but  is  prevented  by  Lord  Mortimer,  who 
rescues  Ellen.  The  alarm  of  iier  danger 
induces  Mrs.  Mordaunt  to  follow  her,  and 
in  the  protector  she  discovers  her  husband.. 
D’Alembert’s  villainy  is  explained , Lady 
Mortimer  informs  her  lord  that  Ellen  is  his 
daughter,  whose  birth  occasioned  the  report 
of  her  death  ; and  the  piece  concludes  with 
Lord  Mortimer’s  bestowing  on  his  friend  Sed- 
ley the  hand  of  Ellen. 

The  piece  was  very  favourably  re- 
ceived. Its  success,  however,  depended 
more  upon  the  display  of  humorous 
character  which  it  exhibits,  than  on  the 
structure  of  its  story.  Bowton’s  Sir 
Oliver,  who  had  been  a fashionable  tay- 
lor;  Bannister’s  Crape,  an  undertaker, 
formerly  a strolling;  player;  Johnstone’s 
Irish  farmer  and  fox-hunter,  and  Mat- 
thews, his  servant;  are  very  entertain- 
ing delineations;  and  the  language 
throughout  the  piece  is  nervous  and 
sprigb  tly. 

The  epilogue,  delivered  by  Mr.  Ban- 
nisier,  was  a pleasant  extravaganza  ; 
but  the  prologue,  by  Mr.  Eyre,  was 
rather  heavy.  The  applause  at  the  fall 
of  the  curtain  was  unanimous. 


POETRY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

T HAVE  planned  a series  of  w himsical  poe- 
try  for  your  Magazine,  of  which  I send 
you  a specimen. 

ANECDOTES  IN  FAMILIAR  VERSE. 
No.  I. 

Love  is  itot  to  be  trifled  with. 

A charming  girl,  Annette,  her  name. 
Felt  for  a comely  youth  a flame; 

Her  only  doubt,  if  this  young  sir. 

As  she  to  him,  was  true  to  her. 

One  day,  by  accident,  she  met  him, 

And  with  love’s  rhetoric-  beset  him. 

He,  sensible  of  all  her  love, 

Said  ev’ry  thing  her  heart  to  move  ; 

Went  over  love’s  vocabulary. 

Tier  did  in  one  iota  vary  ; 

Swore  Late  was  death,  and  absence  pain— 
Whoa  iuatuat  it  began  to  rain. 


Yet  still  he  went  on  pretty  well ; 

But,  as  the  drops  more  smartly  fell. 

And  then  came  pouring  belter  skelter, 

Said  they  had  belter  take  some  shelter. 

“ Shelter!”  suecried,  “ thou  perjur’d  youth. 
Is  this  thy  love  ? Is  this  thy  truth  ? 

Not  love,  but  thy  indiff’rence,  speaks; 

Since  last  we  met  ’tis  now  three  weeks; 

And  to  discover,  thou  can’st  dare. 

Whether  the  weather’s  foul  or  fair. 

E’er  I’d  commit,  ’gainst  lova,  this  sin, 

Th#  rain  should  wet  me  to  the  skin. 

BADINE. 

No.  II. 

Tit  for  Tat. 

Sancho,  Alphonso’s  second  sob, 

For  Castile  who  had  victories  won. 

When  he,  from  his  paternal  home, 

Had  travell’d  with  his  suite  to  Rome, 

Saw  a large  crowd,  and  deputation, 

Preceded  by  a prodamatioa ; 
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And  having  ask’d  whence  so  much  noise  ? 

In  tumult  they  express'd  their  joys  ; 

Said,  from  his  holiness,  the  pope, 

They  hail’d  him  Egypt's  king  and  hope. 
Sancho  smil’d  at  this  April  show’r. 

Knowing  the  pope  had  no  such  pow’r, 

And  cried,  “ Oh,  that  has  caus’d  this  pother ! 
Well,  one  good  turn  deserves  another; 

Shout  there  ! throw  up  your  caps  ! be  glad. 
And  had  him  Caliph  of  Bagdad.” 

BADINE. 


SOXXET  OX  SPRING. 

(PHAS’D  by  the  potent  sun’s  resistless 
beams, 

Dark  winter,  frowning,  sullenly  retires  : 

Bright  as  the  ray  that  from  Aurora  streams 
Fair  Spring  bursts  forth  : — her  form  a robe 
attires, 

Broider’d  with  vivid  flow’rs  of  varied  hues; 

And  with  her,  sportive,  comes  young  zephyr 
sweet, 

Who  Flora  in  her  roseate  bow’r  pursues : 

The  woodland  minstrels  their  soft  union 
greet. 

And  swell  the  choral  lay  with  rapt’rous  joy ; 
All  nature  feel*  the  animating  pow’r; 

And  nought  created  can  this  bliss  destroy. 
Save  "those  ambition  maddens — sorrows 
sour. 

For  them  blooms  Spring  in  vain — her  odours 
spread  ; 

To  all  her  charms  divine  the  slaves  of  vice  are 
dead. 

Fort-street.  J-  S. 


TO  THE  SNOW-DROP. 

BV  IOU  N MAYNE, 

Author  of  the  Poems  oj  “ Glasgow  and  the 
“ Siller  Gun.” 

THIRST  of  the  spring,  that  smiles  on  me, 

I pay  my  early  court  to  thee  ! 

Bat,  well-a-day  ! how  chang’d  tlye  scene 
Since,  erst, I hail'd  thee  on  the  green  ' 

'Then,  life  and  love  were  in  their  prime — 
Then,  winter  smil'd  like  summer-time! 

Jv'mv,  life  and  love  arc  on  the  wing — 

Now,  winter  riots  in  the  spring! 

And,  e’en  in  summer,  nought  L see 
Bat  drizzling  sliow’rs,  and  blights,  lor  me; 
With  frequent  coffins  passing  by — 

Sad  monitors  lliat  death  is  nigh! 

Oh  ! when  that  solemn  hour  shall  come 
Which  seals  my  passport  to  the  tomb. 

Be  Faith  and  Resignation  mine. 

And  that  sweet  soother — Hope  diviue  ! 

Fir«t  of  ihe  spring,  tlial  smiles  on  me. 

Again  I pay  my  court  to  thee  ! 

May  no  rude  hand  profane  thy  sweets — 

No  caitiff  bawl  thee  through  the  streets  ! 

Or,  if  thou  art  displanted  there,  , 

To  grace  the  bosom  ofthe  fair, 

O!  teach  simplicity  to  them 
Who  never  knew  the  peerless  gem  ! 

Bid  beauty  emulate  the  bee, 

And  gather  sweets  from  llow’rs  like  thee  ! 


Tell  those  by  error  led  astray, 

That  wisdom  is  the  only  wav 
Which  leads  to  purity  like  thine  — 
Which  leads  to  ev’ry  grace  divine ! 


ORATOR  GLIB. 

REAT Orator  Glib 
Does  n’t  stick  at  a fib, 

When  be  wishes  to  blame  the  Lord  Mayor. 
Alas ! his  poor  skull, 

“ When  the  moon  is  at  full,* 

“ Is  empty”  as  mine  I declare. 

CRANIUM. 


IMPROMPTU 

OX  A I. ATE  MEETIS'O. 

HTHE  men  of  BAitKsniaE,t  it  is  said,  tak® 
-11  delight 

To  traverse  the  valeoftfre  Horse  that  isWhitc;t 
For  the  old  Saxon  standard  they  care  not  a fig. 
But  censure,  ad  libitum,  Tory  and  Whig. 

With  a fame  that  arises  from  long  smoulder’d 
embers. 

The  stoker  they  cheer,  while  they  singe  their 
own  members. 

SNUB. 


IMPROMPTU, 

ON  A MEETING  NEARER  HOME. 

A TI1IXG  that  the  learned  tins  instant  per- 
plexes, 

Is,  why  counties  are  sometimes  distinguish’d 
by  sexes  ? 

But  when  one  displays  great  political folly, 

’ its  lies'  to  describe  its  sex  Androgynally, 
Therefore,  upon  questions  oj  state,  tor  the 
luture, 

Our  wise  m its  may  say,  “ Let  us  always  be 
neuter.” 

MEDIUM. 


SONG, 

COMMEMORATIVE  OF  THE  DEATH  OF 

Sill  JOHN  MOORE. 

Sung  with  great  Applause  by  Mr.  Dionum, 
at  a lute  Grand  Dinner  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  at  which  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk presided. 

The  Poetry  by  Major  Tofiiam. 

The  Music  composed  by  Mr.  1.  W . Parke. 
SPAIN,  justly  fam’d  in  gallant  story, 

^ For  ages  past  her  course  had  run. 

And  inarshall’d  forth  to  deeds  of  glory 
Full  many  a great  and  gallant  son. 

But  Fite  achiev'd  her  vusl  undoing. 

In  Vice  and  Folly’s  courtly  hour ; 

Till  fell  Corruption  fix'd  her  roin, 

And  gave  her  to  a foreign  pow’r. 

But  still  the  Spaniard  vow'd  resistance. 

And  swore  Ins  freedom  to  regain  ; 

While  gen’rous  Britain  gave  assistance 
To  free  her  from  the  tyrant’s  cnatn. 


* e.  g.  3Lst  March, 
t Camden. 


- Moore. 


J Lysons, 
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On  proud  Iberia’s  stormy  coast 

The  flow’r  of  England’s  army  landed  ; 
More  proud  than  all  the  rest  to  boast 
The  gallant  hero  who  commanded. 

He  met  the  foe  ; that  foe  was  beaten, 

And  driven  from  the  bloody  field ; 

France  saw  her  troops  again  retreating, 
Again  her  thousands  forc'd  to  yield. 

But  though  triumphant  vict’ry  crown'd  him. 
Fate  destin’d  this  his  last  career  ; 

For  while  lamenting  friends  Surround  him, 

“ T die” — he  utter’d — “ Leave  me  here.” 
" Go  ! tell  my  country,  as  of  yore, 

For  her,  her  soldiers  met  the  s'rife  ; 

And  tell  my  mother” — He  con’d  no  more  ! 

He  sigh’d,  and  clos’d  his  glorious  life. 
Then,  Spanish  soldier  ! pause  a second — 
And  view  a brother  soldier’s  grave; 

And  be  it  in  thy  mem’ry  reckon'd— 

No  brighter  death  can  crown  the  brave. 
From  this  lone  spot,  fresh  pride  assuming, 

A prouder  trophy  England  rears; 

And  greener  is  that  laurel  blooming, 

That’s  waier’d  by  a nation's  tears. 

Those  lines  marked  with  inverted  commas 
were  the  last  words  the  lamented  hero  ut- 
tered. 


And  you,  whose  temple  boasts  th'  immortal 
name 

Of  him  who  breath’d  philanthropy’s  pure 
flame, 

Siiak  i sps  a m a ft  brothers,*  who  to  ev’ry  clime 
Extend  the  rays  of  amity  sublime! 

Full  as  the  bliss  your  ready  aid  bestows. 

For  you  the  “cup  of  gratitude”  o’erflowyi. 
Behold  this  work ! redeem’d  from  hopeless 
gloom 

Thrice  twenty  beauteous  flow'rs  around  you 
bloom : „ 

Crown,  then,  the  blessings  by  your  cares 
begun, 

Proceed,  and  emulate  the  bounteous  sun  : 
Your  bright  example  through  the  laud  diffuse, 
Draw  forth,  and  treasure  pity’s  fost’r.ng  dews} 
And  when,  like  ins,  your  glorious  task  is  o'er, 
Still  smile  in  beav’n,  though  seen  on  earth  no 
more  ! 


ADDRESS  to  this  ANTIENT  and  HON- 
OURABLE SOCIETY  of  FREEMA- 
SONS, IN  BEHAI  F'OF  THKITt  PIOUS  AND 
benevolent  CHARITY,  Till  FI  FEMALE 
SCHOOL, 

Written  by  u Yotjnc  Lady,  at  the  desire  of  a 
Friend  to  the  Institution,  Jar  the  Annivcrsani 
Dinner,  on  the  44  th  of  April,  t ?>■  ‘9 ; the  Karl 
ef  Moira,  <§-c.  <$-c.  Ac.  in  the  Chair. 

TF  ’tis  delight  the  drooping  plant  to  rear, 
Or  the  soft  bud  with  timely  shelter  cheer, 
’Tis  beav’n  the  balm  of  bounty  to  dispense. 
And  guard  the  flow’rs  of  orphan  innocence  ! 
But  ever  in  the  firm  and  spotless  breast 
Compassion  dwells,  a mild,  yet  sovereign 
guest; 

As  stedfast  rocks  ambrosial  balm  enclose. 
And  the  clear  stream  the  purest  pearl  bestows. 
In  Paul’s  proud  dome,  the  boast  of  art  divine. 
Blest  charity  erects  her  favour’d  shrine  : 

So  in  the  soul  with  triith  and  honour  stor’d, 
(The  noblest  temple  of  Creation’s  Lord) 

An  infant-mourner’s  suppliant  voice  prevails. 
And  orphan-innocence  it’s  saviour  hails. 
Protect  them  still!  Let  those  who  nobly 
claim 

The  ample  gifts  of  wisdom,  w ealth,  and  fame. 
Bike  heaven's  own  mansion  spread  their 
portals  wide, 

And  still  to  Hope  and  Peace  the  mourner 
guide  ! 

Nor  let  illustrious  beauty's  hand  disdain 
To  strew  with  tlow’rs  Compassion’s  sacred 
fane : 

'Beauty  ! thy  charms  her  magic  pow’r  create. 
On  thee,  her  first,  her  warmest  blessings  wait ; 
Such  as  with  Moira’s  honour’d  laurels  blend, 
Such  as  the  grave  of  Cumberland  attend  ! 


AN  ADDRESS*  for  n m;  ANNIVERSARY 
■ of  ■; h (,  LITERARY  FUND,  at  FREE* 
MASONS’  HALL,  APRIL  20,  1809. 

WRITTEN  AND  II  F.CITI.  D BYW.T.FITZ-ULKALD, 
ESQ. 

"\7~E  sons  of  genius,  who  in  fancy’s  dream 
Haunt  Tiber’s  Banks,  or  fam’d  lussus’ 
stream  ; 

AVho,  in  poetic  vision,  oOen  rove 
Near  I lybla's mount, or Teuipe’sflow’ry grove ; 
Quaff  nectar’ d draughts  at  Aganippe’s  spring. 
And  hear,  cm  banted,  all  the  muses  sing  ! 
Rich  in  the  werihh  of  Athens,  and  of  Rome, 
But  doom'd  to  wake  in  poverty  ai  home: 
Wipe  from  your  eyes  Reflection’s  hitter  tear, 
And  see  with  joy  the  friends  of  Science  here— 
Your  claims  are  not  t lie  claims  of  common  men, 
Martyrs  ot  thought  ! and  victims  of  the  pen  ! 
Iligh-gifted  minds,  too  proud  to  ask  relief, 
Become  the  sacrifice  of  silent  grief;, 

Hopeless  of  succour,  and  worn  out  with  care, 
They  sink,  at  last,  in  measureless  despair  ! 

Or  patient,  and  submissive  to  their  doom, 
Seek  from  iheir  woes  a refuge  ill  the  tomb: 
You  shall  anticipate  their  waVrts,  and  save 
The  letter’d  mourner  Imtn  a timeless  grave. 
In  ev'ry  region,  and  nr  ev’ry  Hge, 

The  bard,  historian,  moralist,  and  s<tge, 

Have  known  the  pangs  neglected  talents  feel. 
And  found  ingratitude  more  sharp  than  steel. 
Yet  the  main  spring  of  all  that's  great  and 
. Wise, 

Genius  invents,  or  learning’s  Power  supplies : 
Flow  brief  the  story  ot  aspiring  men, 

If  unrecorded  by  the  Historian’s  pen! 

Soon  would  oblivion  shade  the  statenian’s 
name, 

The  hero's  laurels,  and  the  patriot’s  fame; 

* The  Sltahspear  Lodge,  No.  till,  held  at 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  lias  at  various  times,  in 
collective  donations  and  individual  SHbscrip- 
tions,  contributed  near  5,0001.  to  the  funds 
pf  this  charity. 

t Being  the  Thirteenth  Anniversary 
Poem  written  by  Mr.  Fitz-Geraid  for  the  Li- 
terary Fund. 
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Vain  all  their  boast  of  honours,  wealth,  or 
power ; 

The  ephemeral  being?  of  a transient  hour 
Would  like  a blazing  meteor  pass  away, 

Then  little  reign,  the  drama  of  a day  ! 

The  brightest  meed  ttiat  fair  ambition  knows, 
Is  what  the  bard  in  lofty  verse  hestows  ; 

And  freedom’s  self  would  dim  her  sacred  fire. 
If  once  the  muse  disgusted  broke  her  lyre  ! 

Had  the  first  leader  nations  ever  saw. 
From  C. smite's  field  to  Rome  propell’d  the 
war. 

The  mighty  mistress  of  the  world  had  found, 
Her  power  gigantic  levell’d  with  the  ground  ! 
No  Roman  lie  had  slander’d  panic  fame. 

Her  faith  as  spotless  as  renown’d  her  name  ! 
But  when  enslav’d,  and  overwhelm’d  by 
power. 

Her  bards,  her  sages  perish’d  in  an  hour! 

The  cruel  victors,  with  remorseless  rage. 
From  prostrate  Carthage  tore  th’  historic  page ; 
And  all  we  know  of  her  illustrious  men, 
Comes  from  the  rancour  of  the  Roman  pen  ! 
Such  would  he  England's  fate,  if  sunk  so  low. 
As  to  endure  the  mandates  of  the  foe — 

Is  there  a Briton  who  would  breathe  the  air 
Of  England’s  soil,  if  freedom  was  not  there? 
Her  woods,  her  wavii.g  hills,  would  please  no 
more. 

If  iron  tyranny  usurp’d  her  shore  : 

And  once  enslav’d,  the  with’ring  British  oak 
Would  feebly  branch  beneath  a foreign  yoke  • 
Her  houghs  indignant  would  refuse  to  brave 
The  ocean’s  tempest,  to  protect  a slave  ! 
Dreary,  and  desolate  would  all  appear, 

A reign  of  terror,  and  a hie  of  tear ! 

Ne'er  may  we  live  to  see  that  hated  day. 
When  England  owns  a foreign  tyrant’s  swav; 
When,  mean,  and  grov’ling  her  degenerate 
race 

Receive  the  wages  of  their  own  disgrace  ; 

W hen  her  proud  spirit  bends  the  abject  knee. 
And  history  only  tells  she  once  was  free  ! 

No,  rather  than  submit,  and  basely  yield, 
Let’s  die,  contending  for  the  inmost  field ! 
And  leave,  at  least,  an  honourable  name. 
Free  from  the  coward’s  taint,  or  traitor's 
shame. 

But  nobler  prospects  open  to  our  view. 

And  public  virtue,  to  its  object  true. 

With  hopes  more  ardent  warm  a Briton’s 
breast, 

To  aid  the  valiant,  and  assist  th’  oppress’d  ! 

* Degraded  European  these  awful  times. 
Stood  pale  spectatress  of  the  tyrant’s  crimes  ; 
England  alone  oppos’d  his  iron  reign, 

’Till  the  bright  torch  of  honour  beam'd  in 
Spain  ! 

Long  may  it  beam,  a beacon  to  inspire 
And  warm  Iberia’s  sons  with  patriot  fire  ; 
Spaniards  ! the  noble  flame  through  Europe 
spread. 

And  break  your  fetters  on  your  tyrant’s  head  ! 

* In  consequence  of  the  Ambassador  and 
he’ Spanish  Noblemen  attending  the  Anni- 


Glorious  yonr  struggle  in  a glorious  cause. 
For  wives,  religion,  liberties,  and  lanvs ; 

For  all  the  soft  endearments  that  can  bind, 
And  tune  to  harmony  the  human  mind  ! 
While  deeds  of  glory  stimulate  the  brave. 
And  laurels  spring  upon  the  hero’s  grave. 
Honour  shall  point  to  Saragossa’s  wall, 

Great  in  its  warfare  ! glprious  in  its  fall ! 

And  to  immortalize  that  city’s  fame. 

Write  on  its  ruins  Palafox’s  name  ! 

Then  tire  each  breast,  and  arm  each  manly 
hand. 

To  drive  the  gallic  bloodhounds  from  your 
land  ; 

Yourslaughter’d  bretbrencallyou  tothe  field. 
Where  Spain  shall  triumph,  and  where  Franc* 
shall  yield  ! 

Heroes  in  arms  ! pursue  your  glorious  plan. 
And  vindicate  the  real  rights  of  man  ! 

Not  those  proclaim’d  by  France,  and  wrote  in 
blood. 

But  those  like  England’s,  built  on  public  good ! 
“ The  mighty  island  ” is  your  foe  no  more. 
But  sends  you  succour  from  fair  freedom's 
shore ; 

And  while  she  makes  your  geu’rous  cause  her 
own. 

The  blood-nurs’d  datmou  trembles  on  his 
throne  ! 

With  slaughter  gorg'd,  and  harrow’d  by  de- 
spair, 

The  shade  ofEnghien  shall  torment  him  there; 
Wright's  injur’d  ghost  shall  more  than  dag- 
gers speak. 

And  Jalfa’s  murders  blanch  his  guilty  cheek  ! 
While  round,  in  fancy’s  awful  sight,  shall 
stand 

All  the  pale  victims  of  his  murd’rous  hand — ■ 
These  shall  the  story  of  his  reign  impart. 

And  scourge,  with  Scorpion’s  stings,  the  ty- 
rant’s heart  ! 

Germans ! Italians  ! hear  the  glorious  call, 
Iberia’s  quarrel  is  the  cause  of  all ! 

Britannia  points — and  mark  the  noble  view — 
Her  spear  to  France,  lier olive-branch  to  you! 
Fight  but  your  -lattle,  and  she  bids  you  know 
Her  virtuous  monarch  is  no  more  your  foe. 
Nations,  arise  ! and,  in  your  vengeance  just. 
Reduce  your  vi'--  oppressor  into  dust  ! 

Chase  from  the  earth  his  base  detested  race. 
And  end  the  history  of  your  own  disaracc; 
Then  shall  the  groaning  world,  from  bondage 
free, 

Taste  all  the  sweets  of  peace  and  liberty  ! 
Ambition  shall  disturb  the  world  no  more, 

13 nt  smiling  commerce  visit  ev’ty  shore  ; 

In  arts,  alone,  thfe  nations  shall  contend. 

And  science  ev’ry  where  command  a friend. 
The  muse  prophetic  sees  that  morn  arise. 
When  wealth  shall  wait  upon  the  team’d  and 
wise  ; 

Talents  at  last  a proper  meed  shall  find. 

Nor  charge  with  base  ingratitude  mankind  ; 

A glorious  course  aspiring  bards  shall  run. 
And  genius  plume  Ins  pinions  in  the  sun  ! 


versary,  the  author  has  introduced  s^me  line* 
from  bis  address  to  the  Patriots  of  Spam. 
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REPORT 

TO  INQUIRE.  INTO  THE.  F.XISTFNrE  OF  ANT 
PATRONAGE  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY.,. 


FROM  TUP  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED 
ABUSES  IN  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  TUC 

rV'HE  Select  Commi'tec,  appointed  to  in- 
quire  into  tli?  existence />f  any  corrupt 
practices,  in  regard  to  the  appointment  and 
nomination  of  Writers  or  Cadets  in  the  scr- 
Tice  of  the  East  India  Company  ; or  any 
acreemen',  negotiation  or  bargain,  direct  or 
indirect,  for  the  saie  thereof ; and  to  report 
the  same,  as  it  shall  appear  to  them,  to  the 
House,  together  with  their  observations  there- 
upon; and  who  were  empowered  to  report 
the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  them; 
and  their  proceedings,  from  time,  to  time,  to 
the  House : — 

Beean  their  investigation  by  examining  into 
a case  brntigh'  belo-e  them  try  George 
Woodford  Tliellusson,  Esq.  a member  Of  the 
House,  iit  which  his  patronage  ami  confi 
deuce  appear  to  have  been  grossly  abused. 

The  w hub  evidence  being  given  at  length 
in  tire  appendix,  your  committee  content 
themselves  will)  inserting,  in  tins  place,  a 
short  abstract  inly  of  this  and  every  other 
transaction;  giving  the  names  of  the  persons 
appointed,  of  those  bv  whom  they  were  re- 
commended, and  by  whom  their  nominations 
were  signed,  togethe  r with  the  names  of  the 
intermediate  agents  in  any  oftbenegociatiohs 
where  money  jvas  paid  or  received. 

Those  appointments  which  have  been  com- 
pleted in  consequence  ot  any  such  bargains, 
and  upon  which  satisfactory  evidence  lias 
been  produced,  irill  be  placed  first ; a second 
class  will  he  found  of  nominations  which  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  effect,  but  with  regard  to 
which,  from  the  death  of  some  of  the  parties, 
or  from  deficiency  of  proof  in  other  particu- 
lars, your  committee  are  unable  to  ascertain 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  sent  out 
to  India.  It  is  a satisfaction  to  yoni  commit- 
tee, throughout  the  whole  evidence,  to  re- 
mark nothing  which  traces  air?  one  of  those 
corrupt  or  improper  bargains  to  any  director, 
or  induces  a reasonable  suspicion  that  it  was 
done  with  the  privity  or  connivance  of  any 
members  of  that  court.  Several  negocialions 
which  never  took  effect  will  he  found  alluded 
to,  or  detailed  in  parts  of  the  evidence; 
which  it  was  thought  proper  not  to  reject 
under  the  comprehensive  directions  “ that 
your  committee  should  inquire  into  any 
agreement,  negociation,  or  bargain,  direct 
or  indirect,  for  the  sale  of  such  nominations;” 
and  w'ben  such  information  vs  as  received, 
they  deemed  it  expedient  nol  10  withhold  it 
from  this  House,  ii;ough  they  are  fully  aware 
that  their  desire  of  opening  every  channel  of 
inquiry  lids  ltd  to  an  pstfii't  ot  examination, 
and  to  a mass  of  evidence,  from  which  much 
miulit  he  retrenched  without  detriment,  it  it 
had  been  easy  to  establish  a satisfactory  prin- 
ciple of  omission,  or  abridgment,  which  miulit 
have  left  nothing  wholly  irrelevant  or  trifling, 


while  it  comprehended  whatever  might  be 
interesting  either  to  this  House,  or  to  the 
East  India'  Company. 

WAITERS. 

Mr.  Edward  James  Smith  was  nominated  a 
writer  to  Bpngal  in  the  season  1806-7,  by 
Mr.  G.  V,'.  Tliellusson  ; ihe  appointment  was 
given  to  his  fiist  cousin,  Mr.  Emperor  J,  A. 
Woodford,  who  sold  the  appointment  for 
5,5001.  ilirough  t he  agency  of  Hr.  Tahour- 
dni,  solicitor,  who  received  1C01.  out  ol  that 
sum. 

The  other  persons  concerned  in  this  nego- 
ci avion  were  Mr.  Winibourn  and  Mr.  Laiiig. 

Mr.  Frv  rdagniac  w s nominated  wn'erto 
Bengal,  i'll  the  year  1007  8,  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Tliellusson  ; ilus  appointment  "as  also  given 
to  the  same  Mr.  Woodford,  and  sold  through 
the  agency  ot  Mr.  Tahonrdin. 

Mr.  Beale  was  the  purchaser,  and  the  sum 
paid  bv  him  was  5,500  guineas;  of  which 
Mr.  Woodford  received  3,0001.  Mr.  Ta- 

lmurdin  1501.  the  remainder  was  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  Donovan  and  Mr.  Garrat. 

Mr.  Henry  Gardiner  was  nominated  a wri- 
ter to  Madras  by  Mr.G.W.  Tliellusson,  in  the 
season  1807-8. 

This  appointment  was  likewise  given  to 
Mr.  Woodford,  and  3,0001.  was  received  for 
it  from  Mrs.  Gardiner  by  Mr.  Tahonrdin  fov 
hisown  use';  but  upon  an  undertaking  that  he 
is  to  procure  the  next  presentation  ot  a living 
of  the  value  of  8001.  per  annum  for  a friend 
of  Mr.  Woodford’s  Mr  Boase,  a partner 
in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Ransom  and  Co.  was 
privy  to  the  bargain  bet"  ecu  Mr.  I ahonrdin 
and  Mrs.  Gardiner.  Mr.  Greenslade  re- 
ceived an  appointment  tor  Ceylon,  in  the 
way  of  exchange  for  this  writerslnp,  which  is 
the  occasion  of  bis  name  appearing  in  the 
transaction. 

CADETS. 

Mr.  Henry  Stoughton  was  appointed  a ca- 
det to  Madras,  January  1808.  by  George 
Abercrombie  Robinson,  Esq.  by  tiie  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Mori und,  who  gave  t he 
appointment  to  INI r.  Junes  for  a relaliuii  of 
Ins. 

Mr.  Jones,  through  the  agency  of  John 
Annesley  Slice,  sold  it  to  Mr.  Stoughton, 
father  to  (he  person  appointed,  from  whom 
Shee  received  500  guineas;  he  paid  1801.  to 
Mr.  Jones,  and  received  of  him  an  under- 
taking to  pay  3201.  upon  his  procuring  for 
Mr.  Jones  a Woolwich  cadetship. 

This  appointment  has  been  vacated  by  the 
Court  ol  Directors,  inconsequence  ot  their 
having  discovered  the  means  through  which 
it  was  obtained. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kelly  was  appointed  a cadet 
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to  Bombay,  in  April  1808,  by  Sir TSieophilns 
Metcalfe,  Bari,  at  tlie  recommendation  of 
Mrs.  Scott.  It  was  afterwards  exchanged 
with  Mr.  Cotton,  at  Ids  request,  for  a Madras 
cadetship. 

William  Scott,  tailor,  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Scott,  sold  this  appointment  to  Mr.  Kelly, 
through  the  agency  of  David  Brown,  who 
received  for  it  1501.  Brown  was  paid  30).  or 
401.  and  a Mr.  S mthcomb,  who  introduced 
some  of  the  parties  to  each  other,  received  10 
guineas. 

Mr.  George  Barker  was  appointed  cadet 
for  the  Bengal  infantry,  in  December  1808, 
by  Robert  Thornton,  Esq.  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Mee. 

Mr.  Mee  sold  this  appointment  for  200 
guineas,  through  the  agency  ut  John  Annes- 
lev  Sin’c,  who  received  60), 

Mr.  George  Teulop  was  appointed  to  an 
infantry  cadetship  to  Bengal,  in  1308,  by 
Edward  Parry,  Esq.  in  exchange  fora  Ma- 
dras appointment  given  to  Captain  Scaly,  by 
Jacob  Bosanquet,  Esq. 

Captain  Matthew  sold  this  appointment  for 
‘liOl.  to  Captain  Holmes,  lor  a friend  of  Ins, - 
Aiuiesle.v  M'Kercher  Slice  was  employed 
as  agent  for  Captain  Matthew,  who  paid 
him  30).  and  Cjplain  Holmes  paid  him 
101. 

Mr.  John  Samuel  Williams  was  appointed 
to  a Bengal  cadetship  hy  Mr.  Colton,  in 
1808,  in  exchange  fora  Madras  cadetship  of 
Mr.  Mamin p. 

This  appointment  was  procured  by  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  who  was  assisted  with  the  loan 
of  a sum  of  uioiiev  by  Captain  Williams,  the 
cadet's  father.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morrison  and 
Anuesley  M'Kercher  Slice  were  the  agents 
employed. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Pratt  was  appointed  a cadet 
to  Madias,  ?t!j!  February  1 80b,  by  Sweney 
Toone,  Esq.  at  the  recommendation  of  Cap- 
tain Kennard  Smith,  who  exchanged  it  with 
K.  C.  Plowdeu,  Esq.  fora  nomination  of  the 
next  season.  Mr.  B.  Pratt  was  recom- 
mend td  to  Mr.  Fluwden  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Nugent. 

This  appointment  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Heuiy  Foster,  through  Sir  Nicholas  Nugent, 
for  the  sum  of  1501.  A.  M‘K.  Shee  acted  as 
agent  for  Mr.  Poster,  and  received  301.  or 
401.  The  original  appointment  was  to  Ben- 
gal, and  it  was  exchanged  for  Madras. 

Mr.  John  Power  was  appointed  a cadet  to 
Madras,  in  1804  or  180  j,  by  Lord  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  at  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
Longueville,  through  the  Earl  of  Westmor- 
land. 

Mr.  Power  paid  2001.  for  his  appointment, 
to  Matthew  Spillman  Salt : A.  M'K.  Shee 
was  tjie  agent  for  bath  parties,  and  received 
501.  lrom  Mr.  Power. 

Mr.  Braithwaite  Christie  was  appointed  a 
cadet  to  Madras,  15th  July  1807,  by  James 
Keid,  Esq.  at  the  recommendation  of  Lis 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 


Mr.  Page,  navy  agent,  ill  Great  Rissell- 
street,  paid  the  suuiof  2001.  for  this  appoint- 
ment to  A.  M'K.  Shee,  who  paid  1501.  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd,  chaplain  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Clarence,  for  procuring  the 
same. 

Mr.  Thomas  Maw  was  appointed  a cadet  to 
Bengal,  in  July  1307,  hy  Robert  Thornton, 
Esq.  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Corsellis,  lor  Miss  Elizabeth  Spiu- 
iurf. 

Miss  SpiplulTsold  this  appointment  to  Mr. 
Hewitt,  a relation  of  Mr.  Maw,  through  the 
agency  of  .Mrs.  Morrison  and  A.  M'K.  Shee, 
and  received  701.  for  it.  Mrs.  Morrison 
thinks  the  sum  paid  was  1301.  or  1801.  A. 
M'K.  Shee  received  SOI. 

Mr.  Arthur  Denny  was  appointed  a cadet 
to  Madras,  on  the  18th  February  180(5,  by 
George  Woo  llord  riiellusson,  Esq.  at  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Countess-dowager  of 
Westmorland  and  Mr.  George. 

This  appointment  was  sold  by  Mr.  George. 
Mr.  Anthony  Stoughton,  uncle  of  the  person 
appointed,  paid  to  John  Anuesley  Slice, 
whom  he  emploved  to  procure  it,  the  sum  of 
25.)  guineas.  David  Brown  was  agent  for 
Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Ilenrv  Keating  was  appointed  a cadet 
to  Madras,  oil  the  5th  of  June  1!><)5,  by  John 
Maiislup,  Esq.  at  the  recommendation  of 
G.  W.  Fhellusson,  Esq.  in  return  for  a Bom- 
bay nomination  of  the  season  of  180  i,  given 
to  Air.  Many  hip. 

The  uncle  of  M\  Henry  Keating  pur- 
chase^ this  appointment  of  Mr.  John  Hen- 
derson, ship-broker,  for  2501.  or  guineas. 
John  Anuesley  Slice  received  of  Air.  Hen- 
derson about  451.  for  his  agency. 

Mr.  George  Boys  was  appointed  a cadet  to 
Madras,  on  the  26lh  March  ISOti  (of  the  sea- 
son 1805),  by  Charles  Mills,  Esq.  at  the  re- 
commendation of  Mr.  (now  Sir  William) 
Fiaser. 

This  appointment  was  given  by  Sir  William 
Eraser,  to  Air.  Thomas  Cusac,  wlm  sold  it  to 
Messrs.  Barber  and  Sous,  Cowper’s-court, 
C riihill,  and  received  of  them  the  sum  of 
1501.  They  were  employed  as  agents  for 
Air.  Boys’  father,  who  paid  for  it  the  sum  of 
300  guineas.  One  hundred  pounds  was  di- 
vided between  Mr.  Barber  and  Air.  John 
Henderson.  J.  A.  Slice  was  agent  lor  Air. 
Cusac. 

Air.  William  Collett  was  appointed  a cadet 
for  the  Bombay  infantry,  by  the  India  Board, 
on  the  3d  of  July  1805. 

This  appointment  was  in  the  nomination  of 
Loid  Castlereagh,  who,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Sullivan,  gave  it 
to  Richard  Cadman  Etches  for  a relation  of 
his,  on  accountof  services  performed  by  Mr. 
Etches  Tor  the  government.  Air.  Etcln  s sold 
it  to  Air.  Chaplin,  an  attorney,  for  the  sum 
of  250i.  J.  A.  Siiee  was  agent  for  Air. 
Pasmore,  an  at  orncy,  wks  received  the 
money  for  Air.  E.chet. 
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Mr.  John  Munson  whs  appointed  a cadet 
for  BeneaU  the  26th  February  1808,  by  the 
India  Board,  at  the  recommendation  of  Ed- 
ward Cooke,  Em]. 

Mr.Cadman  Etches  procured  this  appoint- 
ment through  Mr.  Cooke,  lor  a relation  of  Ids, 
on  account  of  services  performed  by  Mr. 
Etches  for  the  government.  Thomas  Watson 
was  employed  as  agent  to  sell  the  same,  as 
mentioned  in  the  next  appointment. 

Mr.  Robert  Mattson  was  appointed  cadet 
tor  Bengal,  February  1808,  by  G.  W.  lhel- 
lusson,  Esq.  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Herbert. 

Thomas  Watson  sold  this,  appointment, 
and  received  ttie  sum  ol  500  guineas  ol 
Messrs.  Anderson,  of  Plulpot-latie,  for  this 
and  Mr.  John  Mattson’s  appointment,  who 
purchased  the  two  for  a friend  of  theirs 
for dtis  two  nephews.  A.  M‘K.  Shee  received 
351.  of  Watson  ; and  Ladv  Leinh  received 
from  Watson  about  2001.  for  the  latter  ap- 
pointment. 

Mr.  Thomas  Casey  was  appointed  a cadet 
by  William  Devalues,  Esq.  o:i  the  9th  July 
1806,  at  the  recommendation  ot  Mr.  Herbert, 
now  abtoad  as  purser  ol  the  Euphrates  extra 
ship. 

Mr.  Herbert  sold  this  appointment  to 
Messrs.  Hendry,  Houghton,  and  Co.  of 
KmgVarms-yard,  correspondents  of  Mr. 
Casey’s  relations,  who  lived  in  Ireland,  tor 
the  sum  of  250  guineas;  Mr.  John  Hender- 
son was  agent  lor  Mr.  Herbert,  and  received 
50  guineas. 

Mr.  Thomas  Locke  was  appointed  a cadet 
for  Madras,  on  the  3d  February  1807,  by 
John  Bcbb,  Esq.  at  the  recommendation  of 
James  Pattison,  Esq.  in  exchange  lor  one  of 
Mr.  Pattison’a  Bombay  nominations. 

This' appointment  was  purchased  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Locl-e,  of  Farnham,  for  Ins  nephew, 
of  Thomas  Watson,  who  sold  it  lor  Lady 
Lu mm,  and  paid  Iter  2001. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lewis  was  appointed  a cadet 
in  1800,  bv  Sweney  Toone,  Esq.  at  the 
recommendation  ol  Mr.  Evans. 

This  appointment  was  passed  irom  Mr. 
Evans  to  Mr.  Saunderson  ; Annesley  M‘Ker- 
cher  Shee  seems  to  have  procured  it  of  Mr. 
Wright,  and  received  300  guineas  from  the 
cadet’s  father.  Mr.  Samuel  Lewis  being  a 
mulatto,  and  thereby  disqualified,  procured  a 
young  man  of  the  name  ot  Phillips  to  per- 
sonate himsel*,  and  pass  the  previous  exami- 
nations, lor  which  he  paid  him  20  guineas. 

A cadetship  for  Madras  appears  to  have 
been  purchased  lor  a person  of  the  name  of 
Brown,  in  1804  or  1805,  which  was  sold 
by  Mr.  Hetbert  for  250  guineas:  but  your 
committee  could  receive  no  satisfactory  in- 
formation by  whom  the  party  was  nomi- 
nated, nor  his  Christian  name.  Henderson 
and  Shee  were  employed  as  agents,  and  re- 
ceived part  of  the  above  sum. 

A cadetship  in  the  nomination  of  JL  Map- 


ship,  Esq.  given  by  hint  to  Mrs,  Welch, 
appears  to  have  been  sold  ; but  the  parties 
to  that  transaction,  who  have  been  examined, 
state,  that  they  are  unable  to  recollect  the 
name  of  the  person  appointed.  The  name  of 
Mrs.  Welch  does  not  appear  as  recommend- 
ing to  any  of  Mr.  Muuship’s  cadetships  in 
1805  or  1806. 

Another,  in  the  nomination  of  Sir  Lionel 
Darell,  appears  to  have  been  given  to  and 
sold  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lloyd;  but  Mr. 
Lloyd’s  name  does  not  appear  as  recom- 
mending any  of  the  cadets  nominated  by 
Sir  Lionel  Darell  in  1301  and  the  following 
year. 

It  appears  in  evidence,  that  some  other  no- 
minations of  this  description  had  been  pur- 
chased ; but  your  committee  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  and  bring  before  them  some 
of  the  persons  who  appear  to  have  been  par- 
lies  to  these  transactions;  particularly  Sir 
Nicholas  Nugent,  Mr.  William  Lewen  Tug- 
well  Robins,  Mr.  Joseph  Home,  Captain 
Matthew,  and  Captain  Holmes. 

A further  examination  inio  some  other  bar- 
gains is  precluded  by  the  death  of  Lady 
Btimm,  Lady  Leigh,  and  Captain  Scaly. 

The  attention  both  of  the  Legislature  and 
of  the  East  India  Company  has  been  at- 
tracted at  various  periods  to  abuses,  which 
weie  supposed  to  exist  m the  disposal  of 
their  patronage;  in  consequence  of  which, 
at  the  time  when  their  charter  was  renewed, 
an  oath  was  framed,  to  he  taken  by  each  di- 
rector within  ten  days  after  his  election,  con- 
taining, among  oilier  engagements,  the  tol- 
lowing  : — 

“ I do  swear,  that  I will  not,  directly  nor 
indirectly,  accept  nor  take  any  perquisite, 
emolument,  fee,  present,  or  reward,  upon 
any  account  whatsoever,  or  any  promise  or 
engagement  for  any  perquisite,  emolument, 
fee,  present,  or  reward  whatsoever,  for  or  in 
respect  of  the  appointment  or  nomination  of 
anv  person  or  persons  to  any  place  or  office 
in  the  gilt  or  appointment  of  the  said  com- 
pany, or  of  me  as  a director  thereof,  or  for  or 
on  account  of  stationing  or  appointing  the 
voyage  or  voyages  of  any  ship  or  ships  in  the 
said  company’s  employ,  or  for  or  on  account 
of,  or  any  ways  relating  to,  any  other  busi- 
ness or  affairs  of  the  said  company.” — 
33  Geo.  III.  c.  52.  s.  160. 

In  the  bye-laws  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pahy.c.  6,  sect.  5,  a penalty  is  imposed  upon 
every  director  taking  any  reward  on  ac- 
count of  any  appointment,  in  double  the 
amount  of  such  reward,  two-thirds  of  which 
to  go  to  the  company,  and  one-third  to  the  in- 
former ; and  such  director  is  rendered  ipso 
facto  incapable  of  holding  any  place  whatever 
under  the  company. 

The  form  of  declaration  on  every  xvriter’a 
petition  is — 

" I recommend  this  petition,  and  do  most 
solemnly  declare,  that  I have  given  this  nomS 
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•ration  to  , mid 

that  I neither  have  received  myself,  nor  am 
to  receive,  nor  has  any  other  person  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  or  belief  received, 
nor  is  to  receive,  any  pecuniary  considera- 
tion, nor  anv  thing  convertible  in  any  mode 
into  a pecuniar?  benefit,  on  this  account." 

The  form  of  certificate  required  to  be 
signed  by  the  nearest  of  kin  to  each  cadet, 
contains  the  following  declaration  : — 

“ I do  further  declare,  that  I received  the 
said  appointment  for  ray  son 
gratuitously,  and  that  no  money  or  other  va- 
luable considerationhas  been,  oris  to  be,  paid, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  same; 
and  that  I will  not  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid, 
either  by  myself,  by  ray  son,  or  by  the 
hands  of  any  other  person,  any  pecuniary 
or  valuable  consideration  whatsoever,  to  any 
person  or  persons  who  have  interested  them- 
selves in  procuring  the  said  nomination  for 
my  son  from  the  director  above-mentioned. ” 

The  printed  preparatorv  instructions,  which 
are  circulated  by  the  East  India  Company, 
for  the  use  of  those  who  may  be  nominated  ca- 
dets, begin  with  the  following  resolulion  : — 

“ That  any  person  who  shall  in  future  be 
nominated  to  a situation,  either  civil  or  mili- 
tary, in  the  service  of  this  company,  and 
■who  shall  have  obtained  such  nomination, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  purenase, 
or  agreement  to  purchase,  through  the  me- 
dium of  an  agent  or  other  person,  shall  be 
rejected  ; and  the  person  so  nominated  shall 
be  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  situa- 
tion whatsoever  in  the  company’s  service: 
and  in  the  event  of  any  person  having  ob- 
tained an  appointment  in  the  manner  before 
stated,  and  proceeded  to  India  previous  to 
its  being  discovered,  such  person  shall  be 
dismissed  the  company’s  service,  and  ordered 
back  to  England,  and  shall  also  be  rendered 
incapable  of  holding  any  situation  whatso- 
ever in  the  company’s  service.” 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  abuses  in  the 
disposal  of  cadetships  are  better  guarded 
against,  than  in  that  of  wnterships,  since 
the  present  form  of  certificate  has  not  been 
applied  to  them;  for  in  die  wnterships  the 
director  himself  only  declares,  that,  to  the 
best  ol  his  knowledge  or  belief,  no  pecuniary 
consideration  has  been,  oris  to  be,  received  ; 
but  wilhvegard  to  every  cadet,  the  parent  or 
next  of  km  mates  a similar  declaration  for 
himself.  The  cases  which  are  exhibited  in 
this  report  demonstrate  that  such  declara- 
tions are  not  of  sufficient  force  to  prevent 
a very  extensive  traffic  in  those  nomina- 
tions, which  are  apparently  the  best  se- 
cured by  a positive  denial  of  all  undue  prac- 
tices. 

An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  by  the  couit 
of  directors,  in  1798.  upon  the  allegation 
and  suspicion  of  abuses  m the  nomination 
of  writers  ; the  origin,  progress,  and  failure 
of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  give  in  some 
detail : — 
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“ 25th  April,  1798. — A committee  of  the 
directors  was  appointed  to  investigate  into 
the  truth  of  tiie  alleged  practice  of  the  sale  of 
patronage,  and  to  consider  of  such  means  as 
may  appear  likely  to  prevent  the  same  in 
future,  if  such  practices  have  occurred. 

“ 9th  July — Each  director’s  nomination  of 
writers  was  laid  before  the  committee,  who 
resolved  that  each  member  of  the  committee 
should  state  in  writing  the  names  of  the  par- 
ties to  whom  lie  has  given  the  nomination, 
together  with  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  give  the  same ; and  that  the  several  par- 
ties who  have  received  such  nominations  for 
their  sons.  See.  be  required  to  produce  satis- 
factory information  to  the  committee,  upon 
oath,  or  in  such  manner  as  the  committee 
shall  deem  most  expedient,  that  neither  they, 
nor  any  person  on  their  account,  or  with  their 
privity  or  knowledge,  have  given,  or  pro- 
mised to  give,  any  consideration  on  account 
of  such  nomination,  eulier  to  the  directors 
from  whom  they  obtained  the  same,  or  to 
any  person  on  his  behalf;  and  it  was  agreed 
to  recommend  to  the  court  to  direct  each 
individual  member  of  the  court  to  do  the 
same. 

“ 1st  August,  1798— The  court  approved 
this  report  ; and  (15th  August)  each  director 
in  office,  as  well  as  those  out  ofoffice  by  ro- 
tation (except  Air  Devaynes), gave  explana- 
tions in  writing. 

“ 28th  February,  1799 — It  was  resolved, 
that  every  appointment  made  in  consequence 
of  corrupt  practices  be  null  and  void,  unless 
the  parties  to  whom  the  appointment  is  given 
shall,  upon  exanimation  before  the  commit- 
tee, make  a fair  and  candid  disclosure  of  ail 
the  circumstances  attending  the  same.  It 
was  likewise  resolved,  that  each  director 
should,  in  future,  on  the  petition  of  ihe  wri- 
ter whom  lie  nominate',  ‘ declare  upon  his 
honour  to  whom  he  has  given  the  appoint- 
ment, and  that  he  neithi  r has  received  him- 
self, nor  is  he  to  receive,  nor  i as  any  other 
person,  to  the  best  pt  his  knowledge  or 
belief,  received,  nor  is  to  receive,  anv  pecu- 
niary consideration,  nor  any  tiling  converti- 
ble, in  any  mode,  into  a pecuniary  benefit 
on  this  account.’ 

“ The  direction  being  changed  in  April, on 
the  14th  of  August  1799,  a new  committee  to 
investigate  the  truth  of  the  sale  ot  patronage, 
&c.  was  appointed. 

'*  17tli  Jan.  1800. — The  draft  of  a letter 
proposed  to  be  sent  to  the  parents,  See. 
of  persons  appointed  writers  since  1793, 
requesting  them  to  declare  whether  the  ap- 
pointments were  given  without  any  pecu- 
niary or  other  consideration,  was  considered 
by  the  committee  ; when  a discussion  arose, 
whether  it  should  be  on  oath;  when  it  was 
adjourned  till  the  21st  of  January — and  it 
being  then  suggested,  whether  it  would  be 
proper  lor  the  committee  to  proceed  in  their 
inquiry,  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

“ The  committee  then  proceeded  to  censw 
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dcr  the  drafts  of  the  letter  to  the  parents,  &c. 
a draft  of  « report  to  the  court,  stating  their 
reasons  for  recommending  this  mode  of  inves- 
tigation, as  also  the  form  of  a declaration  for 
the  persons  who  have  received  such  appoint- 
ments. The  consideration  wrfs  adjourned  to 
24th  Jan.  when  a discussion  ensuing  thereon,, 
and  on  the  necessity  and  expediency  of  the 
inode  of  public  investigation  therein  pro- 
posed ; it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  said 
report,  and  to  proceed  to  act  agreeably  to  the 
authority  and  instructions  already  received 
from  the  court.  The  committee  resolved, 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  parties  to-  whom 
each  director  had  given  nomination  should 
be  called  upon  to  state  on  what  grounds  they 
had  received  the  same,  in  every  case  that 
the  committee  may  deem  it  expedient  so  to  do. 

« The  committ  ee  then  examined,  viva  voce, 
its  different  members,  as  a preliminary  to  the 
proposed  measure  ; ' each  member  declared 
upon  his  honour,  that  what  he  had  stated  in 
regard  to  his  appointments  was  strictly  true, 
and  expressed  bis  readiness  to  confirm  the 
same  by  his  oath. 

“ 28th  Jan  1 800— The  committee  met  to 
consider  a draft  ot  a report  to  the  couit, 
communicating  their  proceedings,  and  pro- 
posing further  measures  lor  the  court's  adop- 
tion, as  also  a draft  of  a letter  referred  to  in 
the  said  report. 

“ 31st  Jan. — The  reportof  this  day’s  date, 
with  the  letters  to  the  parents,  &c.  and  the 
declaration  to  be  made  by  them,  was  ap- 
proved. 

“ 5th  Feb.— The  court,  after  considerable 
discussion  of  the  above,  confirm  the  same  ; 
but  resolve,  that  the  consideration  of  what  is 
further  to  he  done  on  the  said  report  be 
adjourned  to  the  11th  of  February  ; when  it 
is  resolved,  that  the  committee  of  patronage 
be  instructed  to  proceed  in  the  examination 
of  the  O'her  members  of  the  court,  as  they 
did  with  themselves.  It  was  then  moved,  that 
the  declaration  proposed  in  the  report  be 
upon  oath  : — on  this,  the  motion  of  adjourn- 
<ment  was  carried. 

« 25th  Feb. — A report  signed  byT  fifteen 
directors  approves  the  declaration  ; and  re- 
commends, that  the  several  persons  to  whom 
the  same  is  sent  be  requested  to  confirm  such 
declaration  upon  oath. 

“ Another  report,  on  the  same  day,  signed 
by  twelve  directors,  recommends  that  no  fur- 
ther proceedings  be  had  in  this  business  till 
the  1st  of  May.  Both  the  above  reports  are 
approved  by  the  court. 

26lh  February  1800 — The  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Dundas  addressed  the  court,  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  their  minute;  and 
stating,  that  he  feds  it  a duty  4hat  he  owes 
both  to  himself  and  the  court,  to  omit  no 
means  in  his  power  for  ascertaining  whether 
any  person  whom  he  has  obliged  through  the 
favour  of  the  court,  has  presumed  to  abuse 
his  kindness  in  so  sordid  and  unwarrantable  * 
y^uuer. 


“ Sir  Francis  Baring  dissents  from  tbe  re- 
solution to  call  for  the  declaration  on  oath. 

“The  committee  of  patronage  ceasing  wills 
the  direction  in  April,  on  the  18th  J une  1800, 
the  court  took  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  re-appointing  the  said  committee. 

“ It  being  moved,  ‘ That  a committee  of 
patronage  he  re-appointed  an  amendment 
was  moved,  to  leave  out  all  the  words  after 
the  word  ‘ that,’  and  to  insert  in  their  room 
the  following,  ‘ it  does  not  appear  to  this 
court,  that  any  circumstance  has  been  stated 
to  the  court,  by  the  committee  lately  ap- 
pointed for  an  inquiry  into  the  disposal  of 
patronage,  that  can  induce  or  would  justify 
the  court  in  adopting  the  illegal  and  novel 
administration  of  extra-judicial  oaths  to  a 
variety  of  persons  not  directly  connected  with 
the  East  India  Company,  or  the  management 
of  its  affairs,  and  which,  though  it  would 
tend  to  throw  a suspicion  upon  the  court 
at  large,  which  no  circumstances  that  have 
hitherto  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  court 
can  induce  them  to  suppose  the  members 
thereof  merit,  would  not,  they  conceive,  be 
an  effectual  mode  ol  bringing  to  light  any 
such  practices,  even  if  such  in  any  partial 
instance  should  have  existed.’ 

“ On  the  question  for  the  amendment 
being  put,  the  votes  for  and  against  were 
equal ; when  the  lot  decided  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

“ 25th  June — The  chairmas,  deputy  chair- 
man, and  eight  other  directors,  dissent  from 
the  resolution  not  to  re-appoint  the  committee 
of  patronage. 

“ 24th  September — A motio'n  was  made  iu 
the  court  of  proprietors,  that  the  above  pro- 
ceedings be  read:  they  were  read  accord- 
ingly, and  notice  given  by'  the  mover  of  iiii 
intention  of  bringing  the  subject  lorward  at  a 
future  court. 

“ 20th  January  1801— It  w-as  moved, 

‘ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  court,  that  the 
inquiry  into  the  alleged  abuse  of  patronage 
ought  to  be  continued.’  ~ _ ‘ 1 

“ It  was  moved  to  amend  the  said  motion, 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  words,  * to 
investigate  any  charge  that  may  be  made  ot 
corrupt  practices  against  any  one  or  more  of 
the  court  of  directors.’ 

•'  The  above  amendment  passed  in  the  ne- 
gative. 

“ When  a ballot  was  demanded  on  the  ori- 
ginal question,  it  was,  3d  February  1801, 
lost  by  a majority  ot  139  ; 411  voting  for  the 
question,  against  it  550.  * 

The  following  opinion  of  counsel  was  given 
to  the  court  of  directors,  previous  to  the  bal- 
lot being  taken,  viz. 

“ CASE  FOR  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

“ Whether  the  court  of  directors,  or  any 
committee  of  the  said  court,  whether  consi- 
dered as  a committee  ot  that  court,  or  as 
a committee  of  proprietors,  be  legally  autho- 
rised to  call  for  the  examination  of  suck 
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persons  upon  oath,  as  recommended  b_v  the 
court  of  directors  in  their  resolution  of  the 
25th  February  IttOO  ; or  whether,  in  their 
opinion,  any  magistrate  would  be  justified 
in  administering  the  oath  so  recommended  ? 
—And  generally  to  advise  concerning  the 
legality  and  effect  of  such  proceedings.” 

“ We  ard"  of  opinion,  that  neither  the  court 
of  directors,  or  any  committee  of  the  said 
court,  or  committee  of  proprietors,  have  any 
legal  authority  to  require  or  receive  exami- 
nations of  persons  upon  oath,  as'tecommended 
by  the  resolution  of  the  court  of  directors  of 
the  25th  February  1800  ; and  that  no  ma- 
gistrate will  be  justified  in  administering  such 
oaths. 

“ We  therefore  think  the  proposed  pro- 
ceedings would  be  contrary  to  law. 

(Signed)  “ J.  Mu-ford. 

“ W.  Gita nt. 

“ J.  Mansfield. 

“ T.  Erskine. 

" Geo.  Rocs.” 

If  this  House  should  in  its  wisdom  adopt 
any  legislative  measures  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  all  traffic  in  the  dispwsal  of  offices 
under  government,  it  will,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  committee,  be  proper  to  extend  the 
same  protection  to  patronage  held  under  the 
East  India  Company  ; but  they  see  no  reason 
to  recommend  any  special  or  separate  provi- 
sions as  applicable  to  their  case,  judging  that 
the  East  India  Company  has  within  its  own 
power  the  most  effectual  means  for  accom- 
plishing that  end.  It  can  never  be  advisable, 
without  absolute  necessity,  to  add  new  of- 
fences to  the  long  catalogue  already  enu- 
merated in  the  penal  statutes;  nor  is  it  wise 
to  diminish  the  sanctity  of  oaths  by  resorting 
to  them  upon  all  occasions.  Where  solemn 
declarations  have  been  habitually  disregarded, 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  sanction 
of  any  other  species  of  asseveration.  In- 
stances occur  but  too  frequently,  where  an 
oath  comes  to  be  considered  merely  as  part 
of  the  official  form  by  which  an  appointment 
is  conferred  ; and  the  human  mind,  fertile  in 
self-deception,  accommodates  itself  with  won- 
derful facility  to  overcoming  all  scruples,  or 
applies  a perverse  ingenuity  to  evading  all 
restrictions  which  stand  in  the  way  of  pre- 
sent interest.  Little  tear  of  detection  is  en- 
tertained, where  transactions  are  in  their  na- 
ture private  and  confidential ; and  the  appel- 
lation of  honour,  most  improperly  applied  to 
negoemtions  of  this  clandestine  kind,  attaches, 
by  a singular  perverseness,  a stronger  degree 
of  obligation  to  the  performance  of  such  en- 
gagements, upon. the  very  ground  that  they 
are  illegal. 

With  a view  to  prevent  all  dealings  in  pa- 
tronage, the  obvious  and  natural  mode  will 
be  to  take  away  all  inducement  to  traffic  in 
it  ; and  this  can  only  be  attained  by  making 
the  hazard  of  such  speculations  greater  than 
the  temptation. 


The  regulations  of  the  company  are  found- 
ed upon  this  true  and  efficacious  principle. 
But  examples  have  hitherto  been  wanting  to 
demonstrate  the  determination  of  the  court 
of  directors  to  enforce  their  orders;  no  in- 
stance of  purchasing  or  procuring  by  undna 
means  an  appointment  in  the  civil  or  military 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  after 
such  appointment  had  actually  taken  place, 
and  since  the  court’s  resolution  of  the  28th  of 
February  1799  having  been  so  far  established 
as  to  enable  the  court  to  dismiss  the  party 
appointed. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  this  report  must  be,  that 
a certain  number  of  persons  in  the  service  of 
the  company  will  be  instantly  deprived  of 
their  employments,  recalled  from  India,  and 
declared  incapable  of  again  receiving  any 
appointment  under  the  company.  The  money 
improperly  given  for  procuring  these  situa- 
tions will  be  absolutely  lost,  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  recovery  ; and  those  who  have 
either  imprudently  or  corruptly  been  con- 
cerned in  obtaining  what  they  conceived  tot 
be  benefits  to  their  relatives  or  friends,  will 
find  that  they  have  done  the  greatest  injury 
to  those  whom  they  desired  to  serve,  by 
inducing  them  to  dedicate  some  of  the  first 
years  of  their  lives  to  an  employment,  which 
the  original  defect,  and  corrupt  practices 
through  which  it  was  obtained,  must  dis- 
qualify them  from  prosecuting. 

Hard  as  some  of  these  cases  must  be,  and 
innocent  and  ignorant  as  many  of  the  young 
men  nominated  under  these  circumstances 
probably  are  of  the  undue  means  by  which 
their  appointments  were  acquircd-.your  com- 
mittee are  of  opinion,  that  nothing  but  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
court  of  directors  can  put  a stop  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  tiicse  abuses,  and  prevent  the 
chance  of  their  recurring. 

In  the  year  17/9,  when,  in  the  course  of 
the  investigation  already  mentioned,  indem- 
nity was  offered  to  all  those  who  would  make 
a (air  and  candid  disclosure  of  all  the  circum- 
stances through  which  their  situations  had 
been  procured,  though  information  was  gained 
with  regard  to  facts,  no  example  could  be 
made,  in  consequence  of  such  disclosure, 
of  those  who  were  found  offending;  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  practices 
have  been  less  prevalent  since  that  inquiry 
than  before.  The  deficiency  of  their  power 
to  compel  persons  to  answer,  precluded  the 
court  of  directors  from  discovering,  if  they 
punished,  or  from  publishing,  if  they  disco- 
vered, the  traffic  which  was  the  subject  of 
complaint. 

The  oalh#taken  by  the  directors  seems  as 
effectual  as  any  thing  which  can  he  devised 
for  i lie  purpose  of  guarding  against  corrup- 
tion, so  far  as  the  directors  themselves  are 
immediately  concerned  ; and  your  committee 
have  already  remarked,  that  no  one  case  of 
corruption  or  abuse,  which  has  been  before 
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them,  affects  any  member  of  that  court.  It  is 
in  the  passing  through  seve  ral  hands,  which 
happens  v tv  Frequently  w.  h regard  to  the 
more  numerous  and  less  valuable  appoint- 
ments of  cadets,  that  opportunities  for  this 
sort  of  negotiation  are  presented,  which, 
without  a -treater  degree  ot  vigilance  and 
stri'  mess  on  the  part  of  each  director,  at  the 
time  of  making  such  nomination,  it  will  be 
impracticable  to  prevent  in  future. 

The  committee  may  perhaps  be  exceeding 
the  limits  of  their  province,  in  the  further 
considerations  lo  which  this  subject  leads; 
but  as  they  decline  recommending  any  spe- 
cial legislative  enactment,  their  view  of  the 
propei  remedy  for  these  abuses  may  be  in- 
complete, unlesslliej  proceed  to  suggest  some 
other  observations. 

The  unpleasant  duty  ofjncreased  vigilance 
is  not  like]  v to  I e performed  without  some  in- 
ctu  ment  of  benefit  or  disadvantage,  attend- 
ant upon  the  exercise  or  neglect  ot  it;  and.it 
is  equa’lv  conldrniable  to  experience  to  pre- 
sume, that  patronage  will  be  abused,  so  long 
as  no  inconvenience  is  felt  by  the  person  pri- 
marily giving,  or  by  the  person  ultimately  re- 
ceiving it. 

Where  strict  examination  is  a duty,  any 
species  of  negligence  cam  ot  lie  wholly  blame- 
less ; and  it  appears  not  unreasonable  to  cur- 
tail, in  some  degree,  the.  patronage  of  those 
xvho  have  either  not  been  sufficiently  watch- 
ful in  the  disposal  of  it,  or  whose  diligence 


has  been  unsuccessful  in  preventing  the 
abuses  which  are  complained  of.  As  an  ad- 
ditional check  against  those  who  are  inclined 
to  purchase  such  appointments.it  may  lie  ex- 
pedient that  a bond  should  be  given*' by 
the  parent,  guardian,  or  triend  of  every 
person  receiving  a nomination,  containing 
a penalty  to  be  paid  t®  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, upon  proof  being  made,  at  any  subse- 
quent period,  that  any  valuable  considera- 
tion was  given  for  such  appointment;  that 
species  ot  proof  being  deemed  sufficient  to 
levv  the  penalty,  upon  which  the  court  of 
directors  may  think  themselves  authorised  to 
vacate  the  appointment. 

The  practices  which  are  developed  in  the 
present  report,  and  other  transactions  which 
this  House  has  recently  had  under  its  cogni- 
zance, are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  pa- 
tronage of  various  descriptions  has,  in  several 
instances,  become  an  article  ot  traffic  ; that 
an'  opinion  of  the  generality  of  such  prac- 
tices has  been  prevalent  to  a still  greater  ex- 
tent ; and  that  fraudulent  agents  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  belief  to  the  injury  of  the 
credulous  and  unwary,  and  lo  the  discredit  of 
those  in  whose  hands  the  disposition  of  offices 
is  lodge  I.  It  will  depend  upon  the  steps 
which  may  be  taken  in  consequence  of  these 
inquiries, "whether  such  abuses  shall  receive 
a permanent  check  or  a virtual  encourage- 
ment. 


STATE  PAPER. 


Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship,  and.  Alli- 
ance, between  his  Britannic  Majesty 
and.  his  Catholic  Majesty,  Ferdin  and 

VJI. 

Signed  at  London,  the  14th  Day  of  January, 
1809- 

In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Undi- 
vided Trinity: 

nHHE  events  which  have  taken  place  in 
Spain  having  terminated  the  state  ot 
hostility  which  unfortunately  subsisted  be- 
tween the  crowns  ot  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
and  united  the  arms  ol  botli  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  it  seems  good  that  the  new  rela- 
tions which  have  been  produced  between  two 
nations,  now  connected  by  common  interest, 
should  be  regularly  established  and  confirmed 
*>y  a formal  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship, 
end  Alliance:  wherefore  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  ofGteat  Brilain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  Supreme  und  Central 
Junta  of  Spam  and  the  Indies,  acting  m the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  ot  Ins  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty, Ferdinand  YU.  have  constituted  and 
appointed  ; that  is  to  say,  Ins  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  the.  Right  Hon.  George 
Canning,  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Most  Honour- 
able Privy  Council,  and  his  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  lor  Foreign  Affairs ; and  the 


Supreme  and  Central  Junta  of  Government 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  acting  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  Ins  Catholic  Majesty,  lerdi- 
nand  VII.  Don  Juan  Ruiz  de  Apodaca, Com- 
mander ofVallaga  and  Algarga  in  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  Calatrava,  Rear-admiral  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  named  by  the  Supreme  and 
Central  Junta  of  Government  ot  Spam  and 
the  Indies,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary  cf  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty, Ferdinand  VII.  to  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty ; their  Plenipotentiaries,  to  conclude 
and  sign  a Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship,  and 
Affiance  , who,  having  communicated  their 
respective  ful  powers  have  agreed  lo  and 
concluded  the  following  articles  : 

Article  I There  shall  be  between  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  Catho- 
lic Majesty,  Ferdinand  VII.  King  of  Spain 
and  of  the  Indies  thereunto  appertaining, 
and  between  all  their  kingdoms,  slates,  domi- 
nions, anti  subjects,  a Christian,  stable,  and 
inviolable  peace,  and  a perpetual  and  sincere 
amity,  and  a strict  alliance  during  the  war 
against  France  ; together  with  an  entire  and 
lasting  oblivion  of  all  acts  of  hostility  done 
on  their  side,  in  the  course  of  the  late  wars,  in 
which  they  have  been  engaged  against  each 
Other. 


State 

II.  To  obviate  all  complaints  and  disputes 
which  might  arise  on  the  subject  of  prizes, 
captured  posterior  to  the  declaration  pub- 
lished by  bis  Britannic  Majogty  on  the  4th  of 
July  of  the  last  year,  it  has  been  mutually 
agreed,  that  the  vessels  and  property  taken 
posterior  to  the  date  of  the  said  declaration, 
in  any  seas  or  ports  of  the  world,  without  any 
exception,  and  without  any  regard  either  to 
time  or  place,  shall  be  restored  by  both  par- 
ties. And  as  the  accidental  occupation  of 
any  pf  the  ports  of  the  peninsula  by  the  com- 
mon enemy,  might  occasion  disputes  respect- 
ing anv  vessels,  which,  in  ignorance  of  such 
occupation,  might  direct  their  course  to  those 
ports  from  any  other  harbour,  either  of  the 
peninsula  or  tile  colonies;  and  as  cases  may 
occur  in  which  Spanish  inhabitants  ol  the  said 
ports  or  provinces,  so  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
may,  with  their  property,  endeavour  to  escape 
from  his  grasp;  the.  high  contacting  parties 
have  aarepd  tint  Spanish  vessels,  not  aware 
of  the  enemy’s  occupation  of  any  harbour 
which  they  are  desirous  to  enter,  or  such  as 
may  succeed  m making  their  escape  from  any 
harbour  so  occupied,  shall  not  he  captured, 
nor  themselves  nor  their  cargo  be  considered 
as  a go  id  prize;  but,  on  the  contrary’,  that 
they  shall  meet  with  every  help  and  assistance 
from  the  naval  power  ot  Ins  Britannic  Majesty. 

III.  His  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  con- 
tinue to  assist,  to  the  utmost  ol  Ins  power,  the 
Spanish  nation  m their  struggle  against  the 
tyranny  and  usurpation  ot  France,  and  pro- 
mises not  to  acknow  ledge  any  other  King  of 
Spain  and  ot  the  Indies  thereunto  appertain- 
ing, than  his  Catholic  Majesty  Ferdinand  VII. 
his  heirs,  or  such  lawful  successor  as  the 
Spanish  Nation  shall  acknowledge;  and  the 
Spanish  Government,  in  the  name  and  on' the 
behalf  ot  his  Catholic  Majesty  Ferdinand  VIE. 
engages  never,  in  any  case,  to  cede  to  France 
any  part  of  the  territories  or  possessions  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

IV.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree 
to  make  common  cause  against  France;  and 
not  to  make  peace  with  that  Power  except 
by  common  consent. 

‘ V.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by 
both  parties,  and  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi- 
cations shall  be  made  in  the  space  of  two 
mouths  (or  sooner  if  it  can  he  done),  in  Lon- 
don. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  undersigned 
plenipotentiaries,  have  signed,  in  virtue  of 
our  respective  full  powers,  the  present  Treaty 
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Copy  of  a Letter  from  the  Hon.  R.  Stopford, 
Rear-admiral  of  the  Blue,  to  the  Hon.  W. 
W.  Pole,  dated  on  board  II.  M.  S.  the  Ccesar, 
at  anchor,  Baleine  Light-house,  N.  E.  by 
N.  4 miles,  Chassiron  S.  S.  E.  10;  February 
27, 


Paper, 

of  Peace,  Friendship,  and  Alliance,  and  hava 
sealed  it  with  the  seals  of  our  arms. 

Done  at  London  this  14th  day  of  Jan.  1309. 

(L.  S.)  George  Canning. 

(L  S.)  Joan  Ruiz  de  Apodaca. 
Article  1.  Seperate. — Tiie  Spanish  govern- 
ment engages  to  take  the  most  effectual 
measures  for  the  preventing  of  the  Spanish 
squadrons  in  all  the  ports  of  Spain,  as  well  as 
of  the  French  squadron,  taken  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  now  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz, 
from  falling  into  the  power  of  France.  For 
which  purpose  his  Britannic  Majesty  engages 
to  co  operate  by  all  means  in  his  power. 

The  present  seperate  Article  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  validity,  as  if  it  were  in- 
serted, word  for  word,  in  the  Treaty  ot  Peace, 
Friendship,  and  Alliance  signed  this  day’, 
and  shall  be  ratified  at  the  same  time. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  undersigned 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed,  &c.  &c. 

Done  at  London,  this  14th  day  of  Jan.  1809. 

(L.  S.)  Gf.ohgf.  Canning. 

(L.  S.)  Juan  Ruiz  de  Apodaca. 
Article  II.  Seperate. — A treaty  shall  forth- 
with he  ne.gociated,  stipulating  the  amount 
and  description  of  succours  to  be  afforded  by 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  ugreeably  to  the  third 
article  of  the  present  treaty. 

The  present  seperate  Article  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  validity,  as  if  it  were  inser- 
ted, word  for  word,  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
Friendship,  and  Alliance,  signed  this  day, 
and  shall  be  ratified  at  the  same  time. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  undersigned 
plenipotentiaries,  have  signed,  &c. 

Done  at  London,  this  14th  day  of  Jan.  1809. 

(L.  S.)  George  Canxiag. 

(L.  S ) Juan  Rutz  de  Apod  tea. 
Additional  Article. — The  present  circum- 
stances not  admitting  of  the  regular  negocia- 
tiou  of  a Treaty  of  Commerce  between  the 
two  countries,  with  all  the  care  and  consider- 
ation due  to  so  important  a subject,  the  high 
contracting  parties  mutually  engage  to  pro- 
ceed to  such  negociation  as  soon  as  it  shall 
be  practicable  so  to  do,  affording,  in  the  mean 
time,  mutual  facilities  to  the  commerce  of  the 
subjects  of  each  other,  by  temporary  regula- 
tions founded  on  principles  of  reciprocal 
utility. 

Fhe  present  additional  Article  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  validity,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
Done  at  London,  this  21st  day  of  March, 
1809. 

(L.  S.)  George  Cannino. 

(L.  S.)  Juan  Ruiz  de  Apodaca. 


THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 

SIP., 

"V^OU  will  be  pleased  to  acquaint  mv  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that,  oa 
the  23d  instant,  being  at  anchor  to  the  N.  W. 
of  the  Chassiron  Light-house,  with  the  ships 
named  in  the  margin,*  the  Amethyst  looking 
* Caesar,  Defiance,  Donegal, Emeraid,i\amd. 
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nut  in  the  N.  \V.  the  wind  being  to  the  east- 
ward, about  ten  P.  M.  I observed  several 
lockets  in  the  N.  VV.  quarter,  which  induced 
me  to  get  under  sail  and  stand  towards 
them.  At  eleven  observed  several  strange 
sail  to  the  eastward,  to  which  I gave  chase 
with  the  squadron,  until  day  light  next 
morning,  at  which  time  the  strange  ships 
were  standing  into  the  Pertuis  d'Antioche, 
consisting  of  eight  sail  of  the  line,  one  of  them 
a three  decker,  and  t wo  frigates  They  hoisted 
French  colours,  and  conceiving  them  to  be 
the  squadron  Irom  Brest,  I immediately  de- 
tached the  Naiad  bv  signal  to  acquaint  Ad- 
miral Lord  Gambier. — The  Naiad  having 
stood  a few  miles  to  the  N.  W.  made  the 
signal  for  3 sail  appearing  suspicious;  I im- 
mediately chaced  them  with  the  squadron 
under  my  command,  (leaving  the  Amethyst 
and  Emerald  to  watch  the  etu  my)  and  1 soon 
discovered  them  to  be  3 Franco  lrigates, 
standing  in  for  the  Sable  d’Olonne ; I was  at 
the  same  time  joined  by  t lie  Amelia  and  Dote- 
rel. 

The  French  frigates  having  anchored  in  a 
position  which  I thought  attackable,  I stood 
in  with  the  Caisar,  Defiance,  Donegal,  and 
Amelia,  and  opened  our  fire  in  passing  as  near 
as  the  depth  of  water  would  permit  the  Ca?sar 
and  Donegal  to  go.  The  Defiance  being  of 
much  less  draught  of  water,  am  bored  within 
half  a mile  of  them ; in  which  situation,  so 
judiciously  chosen  by  Capt.  Ilotham,  the  fire 
of  the  Defiance  and  the  other  ships  obliged 
two  of  the  frigates  lo  cut  their  cables  and  go 
on  shore.  The  ebb  tide  making,  and  the  wa- 
ter f lling  fast,  obliged  the  Defiance  to  get 
under  sail,  and  all  the  ships  to  stand  out; 
leaving  all  the  frigates  ashore,  two  of  them 
heeling  much.  They  have  beennoneeti  close- 
ly, and  from  Capt.  Rodd’s  report  yesterday 
afternoon,  they  appeared  with  all  their  top- 
masts on  deck,  sails  unbent,  mainyards  rigged 
for  getting  guns  out,  and  several  boats  clear- 
ing them.  I fancy  they  will  endeavour  to 
get  over  the  bar  into  a small  pier,  but  I am 
informed  by  the  pilots  that  it  is  scarcely 
practicable." — The  batteries  protecting  these 
frigates  are  strong  and  numerous.  '1  heCmsar 
had  her  bowsprit  wounded  and  rigging  cut. 
The  Defiance  has  all  her  masts  badly  wounded; 
two  men  killed,  and  25  wounded.  Donegal, 
one  killed  and  sue  wounded.  The  French 
frigates  had  been  out  from  LrOrienl  two  days; 
and,  by  Capt.  Irby’s  report,  appear  to  be  the 
Jtaliei.ne,  Calypso,  and  Furieuse.  I am  very 
confident  they  will  never  go  to  sea  again. 
Fly  chief  object  in  attacking  these  frigates  so 
near  a superior  force  of  the  enemy  was,  to 
endeavour  to  draw  them  out,  and  to  give  our 
squadron  more  time  to  assemble,  but  in  this 
I was  disappointed.  I returned  to  toe  Chas- 
siron  at  sun-set,  and  observed  the  enemy 
micborid  in  F.asque  Roads.— On  ti  e 25th,  1 
was  joined  by  Cap:.  Beresford  in  theTlieseus, 
■with  the  Tiiu in pb.  Revenge,  Valiant,  and  In- 
defatigable, I therefore  resumed  the  blockade 


of  the  enemy’s  ships  in  Basque  Roads,  and 
shall  continue  it  till  further  orders.— -The 
enemy’s  force  consists  of  eleven  sail  ot  the 
line,  four  frigate*,  and  the  Calcutta.  The 
force  under  my  command  consists  of  seven 
sail’of  the  line  and  live  frigates. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

R. Stopford. 

Extract  of  a Letter  from  Capt.  Seymour , of 
his  Majesty’s  Ship  Amethyst,  to  Bear-Admi- 
ral Stanford,  dated  near  Chassiron,  Feb.  27, 
1809. 

Yesterday  the  26th  the  whole  weighed 
from  Basque  Roads,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Isle  d’Aix  Anchorage,  one  frigate  excepted, 
which  ran  aground  on  ihe  shoals  near  Isle 
Madame,  called  Les  Paths  ; and  after  endea- 
vouring to  force  her  off  by  press  of  sail  she 
failed,  and  unrigged.- — -The  enemy  are  an- 
chored from,  to  the  southward  of  the  Isle  of 
Aix,  to  the  northward  of  the  end  of  the  B iyart, 
"with  top-gallant-yards  across,  but  not  in  a 
line  of  battle,  or  apparent  order  of  defence; 
and,  I conclude,  gone  in  from  not  knowing 
our  (orcc  , but  seeing  our  number  increased, 
they  have  a third  cable  bent  to  the  anchor 
in  the  main  chains,  and  stopped  along  their 
side. — No  movements  to  day. 

FOREIGN-OFFICE,  march  3. 

The  Plight  Hon.  George  Canning,  his  Ma- 
jesty's Principal  Secretary  ol  Slate  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  has  this  day  notified  lo  the  Ministers  of 
Neutral  Powers  resident  at  this  Court,  that 
his  Majesty  has  judged  it  expedient  lo  estab- 
lish the  most  rigorous  blockade  of  the  Isles 
of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon;  and  that  the  same 
will  he  maintained  and  enforced  in  the  strict- 
est manner,  -according  to  the  usages  of  war 
acknowledged  and  allowed  in  similar  cases. 

ADMIR  AI-TY-OFpICE,  MARCH  11. 

Copy  of  a Letter  transmitted  by  Tice- Admiral 
Lord  CcUiugwnod , in  a Letter  expressive  of 
his  Imiiship's  admiration  at  the  gallantly 
and  ability  of  Lord  Cochrane  in  the  service 
it  alludes  to,  to  the  Hon.  IF.  If.  Pole,  dated 
on  boaid  the  Ocean,  at  alalia,  Jan.  26, 1809. 

Imperieuse,  Bay  of  Bosas, 
my  tord,  Lee.  5,  1 G03. 

The  fortress  of  Rosas  being  attacked  by 
an  arniv  oi  Italians  in  the  service  ol  France, 
in  pursuance  of  discretionary  orders  that  your 
Lordship  had  given  me,  to  assist  the  Spaniards 
wherever  it  could  be  done  with  the  most  ef- 
fect, I hastened  here.  The  citadel,  on  the  22d 
ult.  w as  already  half  invested,  and  the  enemy 
making  his  approaches  towards  the  south-west 
bastion,  which  your  Lordship  knows  was 
blown  down  last  war  by  the  explosion  of  a 
magazine,  arid  tumbled  into  the  ditch;  a few 
tlun  planks  and  dry  stones  bad  been  put  up 
by  the  Spanish  engineers,  perhaps  to  hide  the 
delect;  all  things  were  in  the  most  deploy- 
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• ble  state,  both  without  end  within,  even 
measures  for  their  powder,  and  saws  for  their 
fuses  were  not  to  be  had — hats  and  axes  sup- 
plied their  place.  The  castle  of  Trinidad, 
sitaated  on  an  eminence,  hut  command  d by 
heights,  was  also  invested  ; lhree24-pound»-rs 
battered  in  breach,  to  which  a 4th  was  after- 
wards added,  and  a passage  thro’  the  wall  to 
the  lower  bomb-proof  being  neadv  effected, 
on  the  23d  the  marines  of  the  Fame  were 
withdrawn.  I went  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  castle;  and,  as  the  senior  officer  in  the 
bay  had  not  officially  altered  the  orders  I 
received  from  your  Lordship,  to  give  every 
possible  assistance  to  the  Spaniards,  I thought 
this  a good  opportunity,  by  occupying  a post 
on  winch  the  acknowledged  safety  of  the 
citadel  depended,  to  render  them  an  effectual 
service.  The  garrison  then  consisted  of  about 
80  Spaniards,  and  were  on  the  point  of  sur- 
rendering; accordingly  I threw  myself  into 
it,  with  50  seamen  an  d 30  marines  of  the  Im- 
perieuse.  The  arrangement  made  I need  not 
detail  to  your  Lordship;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
about  one  thousand  bags,  b -sides  barrels  and 
palhsadoes,  supplied  the  place  of  walls  and 
ditches;  and  that  the  enemy,  who  assaulted 
the  castle  on  the  30th  with  a thousand  picked 
men,  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  their 
commanding  officer,  storming  equipage,  and 
all  who  had  attempted  to  mount  the  breach. 

[Lord  Cochrane  continues  to  observe,  that 
Rosas  having- surrendered,  the  further  of- 
fence of  the  castle  of  Trinidad  became  useless 
and  impracticable,  and  that  he  therefore  ex- 
ploded the  magazines,  and  brought  off  the 
people.  His  Lordship  praises  the  conduct  of 
CaptainsHall  and  Collms, two  Spanish  officers; 
and  of  Lieut.  Johnson,  of  the  navy;  Hoare, 
of  the  marines;  Mr.  Burney,  Lodwisk,  Stew- 
art, Stovin,  and  Maryat.  Three  marines  were 
killed  on  this  service;  and  four  seamen  and 
three  marines  wounded. — The  Spaniards  had 
two  killed,  and  five  wounded.] 

Extract  nf  a Letter  from  the  Hon.  Rear-admi- 
ral Stafford  to  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Foie,  dated 

Ctesar,  at  anchor,  March  2, 1809,  Chassiron 

Light-house,  S.  E.  \ S.  eleven  miles,  buleine 

Light-house,  N.  E,  four  miles.  Wind  North. 

The  enemy’s  ships  remain  at  Isle  d’Aix. 
On  the  28th  [ closely  reconnoitred  them  m 
the  Caisar,  and  only  counted  ten  sail  of  the 
line,  four  frigates,  and  the  Calcutta.  The 
eleventh  ship  of  the  line  was  observed  on  her 
beam  ends,  with  all  her  masts  gone,  and  ap- 
parently bilged.  She  grounded  upon  the 
shoaltailed  Les  Palles,  within  L’lsle  d’Aix, 
and  is  the  same  ship  mentioned  in  my  letter 
of  tliG  27th  ultimo,  supposed  by  Captain 
Seymour  to  have  been  a frigate.  From  many 
circumstances,  I apprehend  this 'ship  is  the 
Warsaw,  a new  eighty.  There  are  two  rear- 
admirals’  flags  and  a broad  pendant  at  the 
main.  One  rear-admiral  is  on  board  the 
three-decker. 

The  enemy’s  frigates  remain  at  the  Sables 


d’Olonne.  One  of  them  is  abandoned  by  the 
crew,  and  bilged  upon  the  beach;  another  is 
hauled  up  close  to  the  opening  ofa  small  inlet, 
but  grounding  every  tide;  and  the  third  is  in 
the  same  situation,  but  not  so  near  the  inlet. 
These  two  last  appear  to  fioat  at  high  water, 
but  are  on  their  beam  ends  at  low  water;  a 
western  swell,  which  has  set  in,  will  com- 
pletely destroy  them. 

The  loss  of  a French  Ime-of-baltle  ship  is 
confirmed  by  the  masters  of  three  doggers 
which  came  out  of  the  Chareute,  and  were 
boarded  in  the  night  by  our  frigates,  but  they 
did  not  know  her  name. — l send  this  account 
to  England  by  the  King  George  cutter,  and 
a similar  report  for  the  information  of  Admi- 
ral Lord  Gambler,  in  the  event  of  the  latter 
fulling  in  with  Ins  Lordship  on  her  passage. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  14. 

Vice-admiral  Douglas  has  transmitted  a 
letter  from  Capt.  Iloie,  of  the  Egeria  sloop, 
announcing  the  capture,  on  the  2d  inst.  off  the 
Scaw,  the  Danish  cutter  Aalborg,  of  six  guns 
and  25  men,  bound  to  Norway,  with  army- 
clotlmig.  Mr.  Steward,  of  the  Lord  Nelson 
packet,  brought  the  vessel  to  close  action1,  and 
assisted  in  her  capture.  Also  another,  trans- 
mitted by  Sir  .T.  B.  Warren,  from  Capt.  R. 
Wales,  of  the  Ferret  sloop,  dated  October  27, 
stating  the  capture,  after  a chaceof  four  hours, 
of  La  Becune  privateer  schooner,  mounting 
one  long  9-pounder,  and  two  carronades,  with 
38  men,  out  ten  days  from  Martinique,  and 
had  made  one  capture. — Also  from  Capt.  E. 
Hawker,  of  the  Melarapus,  dated  Jan.  29, 
afmonneing  the  capture,  on  the  16th,  in  lat. 
19.  30.  long.  59.  39,  of  the  French  brig,  Le 
Colibri,  Mons»  Deslandes  conaruander,  of  16 
twertty-fbur-ponnder  carronades,  and  92  men, 
three  of  whom  were  killed  and  a Lieutenant 
and  11  wounded,  in  consequence  of  her  hav- 
ing the  temerity  to  return  the  Me lampns’s  fire 
when  fairly  alongside.  She.  is  quite  new,  had 
a cargo  of  flour  and  gunpowder  for  the  relief 
of  St.  Dora  ngo,  and  had  taken  and  sunk  two 
English  brigs  from  Newfoundland  and  Lisbon, 
(the  Hannibal  and  Priscilla  of  Dartmouth). 

WHITEHALL,  MARCH  25. 

The  king  has  been  pleased  to  constitute 
and  appoint  the  Right  lion.  Gen.  Sir  David 
Duudas,  K.  B.  tn  be  coiiim  juder-iii-ehiel  of 
all  his  Majesty’s  land  forces  in  the  united 
kingdom  ot  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  king  has  been  pleased  to  constitu!* 
and  appoint  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Baron  Mul- 
grave,  Sir  11.  Bi.'keitoii,  Bart,  vice-admiral 
of  the  white  squa  iron  ot  Ins  Majesty’s  fleet. 
R.  Ward,  Esq.  the  Right  Hoc,  H.  J.  Viscount 
Palmerston,  J.  Buffer,  Esq.  W.  Domett,  Esq. 
rear-admiral  of  the  red  squadron  ot  his  M»- 
jesty’s  fleet,  and  R.  Moorsom,  Esq.  to  be  b a 
Majesty’s  commissioners  lor  executing  the 
office  of  high-admiral  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  Great  Butaia  and  Ireland,  and  the  domt* 
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lions,  islands,  and  territories  thereunto  be- 
longing. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  28. 

This  Gazette  contains  the  oflicial  details  of 
the  operations  of  the  fleet  and  army  employed 
in  the  reduction  of  Martinique. 

Three  letters,  from  Lieutenant-general 
Beckwith,  addressed  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
give  an  outline  of  the  particulars  of  the  land- 
ing of  a British  army,  under  his  command, 
at  Martinique,  which  lie  represents  as  having 
been  conducted  with  great  skill  and  prompti- 
tude; little  or  no  shew  ot  opposition  "as 
exhibited  by  the  inhabitants.  His  second 
letter,  dated  from  the  heights  ot  Surirey, 
Feb.  5,  states  as  follow  : — 

“ Pigeon  Island  sunendm'd  at  discretion 
yesterday,  which  enables  the  shipping  to  en- 
ter Fort  Royal  Bay  ; all  their  batteries  on  the 
Case  Navicre  side  have  been  destroyed  and 
abandoned,  a frigate  and  some  other  mer- 
chant vessels  burnt,  the  lower  fort  abandoned, 
and  all  their  troops  withdrawn  from  rort 
Royal  Bay  to  the  principal  fortress  (Bour- 
bon). . , , 

I consider  the  investiture  to  be  nearly 
completed,  and  we  must  now  look  for  the 
operations  of  a sefge.  Time  does  not  admit 
of  details,  but  your  lordship  will  perceive 
that  these  operations  have  been  effected  in 
eight  days  from  our  quitting  barbadoes,  not- 
withstanding heavy  rains  and  most  unfavour- 
able weather,  in  which  the  troops  have  borne 
every  species  of  privation,  in  q manner  wor- 
thy their  character  as  British  soldiers^ 

The  general’s  third  letter,  dated  Feb.  10, 

says — 

“ The  Lower  Fort,  formerly  Fort  Edward, 
•was  taken  possession  of  before  dav-hreak  in 
the  morning  of  the  8th,  by  Major  Hender- 
son, commanding  the  Royal  \ork  Rangers, 
with  that  regiment,  without  resistance,  and 
we  now  occupy  that  work.  St.  Pierre  sur- 
rendered to  Lieutenant-colonel  Barnes,  of 
the  46  regiment,  the  day  before  yesterday, 
but  I have  not  yet  received  the  details.” 

This  letter  concludes  with  acknowledging 

the  peculiar  services  of  individuals,  &c.  lhen 

follow  the  letters  of  the  officers  immediately 
employed  under  the  command  of  General 
Beckwith.  . 

Total  Return  of  Killed,  W ounded,  and  Missing. 

One  captain,  1 serjeant,  35  rank  and  file, 
killed  ; 1 captain,  2 subalterns,  5 serjeants, 
4 diuromers,  2 bugles,  183  rank  and  file, 
wounded;  1 subaltern,  1 serjeant,  12  rank 
and  file,  missing.  . 

Killed — Captain  Taylor,  of  the  royal  fuzi- 
Jeers;  Major  Maxwell,  light  battalion ; and 
Captain  Sinclair,  25  regiment. 

Wounded — Captain  Glcdstanes,  of  the  3d 
West  India  light  infantry  ; Lieutenant  John- 
son, of  the  4th  ditto;  Lieutenant  Jackson,  of 
the  rifle  company  Royal  West  India  Rangers ; 
Hon.  Lieutenant-colonel  Pakenham,  7th  regi- 
ment; Captains  Rowe  and  Cliolwick,  ditto, 
Lieutenant  Roskelly,  Surgeon  Power,  23d 


ditto,  Major  Campbell,  of  the  Royal  West 
India  Rangers;  Lieutenant  Hopwood,  of 
ditto 

Stuff — Cap  tain  Coore,  aid-du-catnp  to  Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir  George  Prevost,  slightly. 

Officer  Missing — Lieutenant  Gilmotir,  of 
the  1st  West  India  regiment,  taken  prisoner. 

Three  letters  follow  from  Admiral  Sir  A. 
Cochrane,  stating  the  co-operation  of  the 

fleet  under  his  command. 

[This  Gazette  also  contains  an  account  of 
theL capture  of  the  French  national  ingate 
Topaze,  carrying  38  guns,  and  3j0  men,  by 
Captain  Becbell,  of  the  Cleopatra.  The 
Topaze  bad  on  board  100  troops,  and  1100 
barrels  of  flour,  for  Cayenne,  but  meeting 
with  superior  force  off  that  port,  she was 
obliged  to  push  for  Guudaloupe.  The  To- 
paze had  12  men  killed  and  14  wounded  ; 
the  Cleopatra  only  two  killed  and  one 
wounded. 

A letter  from  Captain  Browne,  of  the 
Plover,  communicates  the  capture  (after  a 
pursuit  of  36  hours,  of  the  French  ketch  pri- 
vateer, I’Ainiral  Martin,  of  Bayonne,  mount- 
ilia  four  8-pounder  guns,  with  a complement 
of  104  men.] 

A letter  from  Captain  M'Kinley,  of  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Lively,  dated  Villa  Garcia, 
coast  of  Spain,  March  15,  contains  the  lol- 
lowing  interesting  particulars : — 

« it  is  with  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction 
that  I can  with  confidence  assure  their  lord- 
ships  that  the  spirit  of  the  Gallieians  is  aroused 
to  the  most  enthusiastic  ardour,  governed 
hv  a cool  and  determined  courage,  which  the 
feelings  of  loyally  and  patriotism'  naturally 
inspire,  and  they  confidently  look  lor  aid  to 
the  generosity  of  the  British  government 
speedily  to  succour  them  with  arms  aud  am- 
munition to  enable  them  to  succeed  in  the 
glorious  and  just  cause  which  they  have  un- 
dertaken, to  expel  the  perfidious  invaders  of 
their  country. 

“ The  enemy  is  much  distressed  by  a ma- 
lignant fever ; no  less  than  twro  cart  loads 
are  buried  daily  from  the  head  quarters  at 
St.  lago;  the  military  governor,  and  com- 
mending officer  of  artillery,  with  a number  of 
other  officers,  have  fallen  victims  to  it. 

“ Skirmishes  take  place  daily  between  the 
peasants  and  the  enemy,  which  renders  their 
procuring  provisions  both  difficult  and  ha- 
rassing, and  many  tail  victims  to  ialigue.  In 
this  perpetual  warfare  the  enemy  invariably 
suffer,  particularly  on  the  2d  instant,  when 
105  Frenchmen  were  pillaging  the  convent 
of  St.  Bernardo  de  San  Claudio,  where' Don 
Bernardo  Gonfales,  with  32  Spaniards,  at- 
tacked them,  took  many  hors.  s laden  with 
pillage,  and  only  16  of  'the  enemy  escaped. 
On  the  9th,  10th,  and  lltli  instant,  the 
French  attacked  the  peasants  of  D>’Za  and 
Trasdeza,  sustained  by  those  ot  Banos  and 
Tabeiros,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat  with 
the  loss  of  114  men  and  an  officer. 

“The  appearance  of  bis  Majesty’s  ship 
has  very  much  gratified  the  Spaniards,  who 
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$re  incessant  in  their  praise  and  gratitude  to 
the  British  government. 

“ On  ray  coming  to  this  place  on  the  11th 
inst.  I left  the  Ploverat  Maria,  and  theFrench 
bri^  at  Pontevedra;  but  have  received  infor- 
mation to-day,  that  a division  of  the  Spanish 
army,  under  the  command  ol’the  Marquis  de 
Valladeres,  was  attacked  on  the  11th  by  Mar- 
shal Soult,  who  has  since  retired  to  Tuy,  and 
ordered  all  his  detachments  in  the  vicinity  of 
\igo  to  join  him  by  forced  marches;  I would 
not  therefore  detain  her  longer, 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  Geo.  M'Kinley.” 

ADMIRALTY-OFFICE,  APRIL  1. 

CfiP4  of  a Letter  transmitted  by  Vice-admi’ral 
Renoley,  Commander-in-chief  of his  Majesty’s 
Ships  and  Vessels  at  Jamaica. 

His  Majesty’s  Ship  Franchise, 
sin,  at  Sea,  Jan.  16,  1809. 

I beg  to  acquaint  you,  that  I have  this  day 
captured  the  French  letter  of  marque  L'lplii- 
genie,  pierced  for  18  guns,  but  had  only  six 
mounted,  and  26  men,  from  Bayonne  toGu-a- 
daloupe,  laden  with  naval  stores  and  various 
merchandize.  She  is  copperedj  and  sails  re- 
markably fast,  having  been  pursued  several 
times  during  her  passage,  and  led  the  Franchise 
a chace  of  30  hours,  in  her  favourite  point  of 
sailing,  during  which  time  she  threw  her  guns 
overboard,  and  cut  away  her  anchors,  in  order 
to  effect  her  escape.  She  was  built  at  Bay- 
onne, and  launched  about  two  months  ago, 
far  the  express  purpose  of  a privateer  in  the 
West  Indies,  and,  in  my  humble  opiuion,  is 
calculated  for  his  Ma  jesty’s  service. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  C.  Dashwood,  Capt. 
Copy  of  a Letter  transmitted  by  Vice-admiral 
Bertie,  Commander-in-chief  of  his  Majesty’s 
Ships  and  Vessels  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , 
on  board  the  Caledon,  in  Tubie  Bay,  Jan.  19, 
1809. 

Kereide,  off’  the  Isle  tf  France, 
sir,  Dec.  18,  1808. 

The  chace  of  this  morning,  which  I cap- 
tured at  11  A.  M.  proves  La  Gobe  Mouche 
Imperial  corvette,  pierced  for  12  guns,  but 
most  thrown  overboard  during  the  chace, 
commanded  by  Eiiscigne  de  Vaisseau  Sugor, 
from  the  Seychelles,  bound  to  Port  Louis 
with  despatches,  which  he  threw  overboard, 
but  were  saved  by  the  activity  of  our  boat’s 
crew,  at  least  a considerable  part  of  them, 
which  I send  herewith.  Her  complement  was 
80  men,  but  from  manning  prizes  off  Mozam- 
bique last  cruise,  they  are  reduced  to  30  at 
this  time. 

I am,  sir,, &c. 

R.  Cordett. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTR  AOR  DINA  R Y, 
APRIL  13. 

DOWNINC-STREET,  APRIL  12. 

Capt.  Precdy,  aid-de-camp  to  Lieut.  Gen. 
Beckwith,  commander  of  bis  Majesty's  troops 
Europ.  Mag.  Vtl,  LV.  April,  1809. 


in  the  Leeward  Islands,  arrived  at  one  o’clock 
this  day,  with  despatches  addressed  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  of  which  the  following  are  co- 
pies : 

[The  first  despatch  from  Lieut.  Gen.  Beck- 
with, dated  15th  Feb.-  is  merely  to  transmit 
some  enclosures  from  Major  Gen.  Maitland 
relative  to  the  surrender  of  tiie  town  and  post 
of  St.  Pierre  (Martinique),  and  the  accounts 
of  some  other  operations  of  minor  impor- 
tance.] * 

Head-quarters,  Martinique, 
Feb.  28,  1809. 

MY  LORD, 

In  my  letter  of  the  15th  inst.  I had  the 
honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  the  de- 
tails of  our  operations  to  the  lltli  preceding. 
From  that  period  until  the  19th,  we  were 
incessantly  employed  in  the  construction  of 
gun  and  mortar  batteries,  and  in  the  landing 
of  cannon,  mortars,  and  howitzers,  with  their 
ammunition  and  stores,  in  dragging  them  to 
the  several  points  selected  by  the  engineers, 
and  in  the  completion  of  the  works,  and  in 
mounting  the  ordnance.  The  exertions  of 
Commodore  Coekburn,  and  other  naval  offi- 
cers under  his  orders  upon  the  right,  and  of 
Capls.  Barton  and  Nesham,  of  the  navy, 
upon  the  left,  in  forwarding  these  services, 
were  most  conspicuous.  The  enemy,  during 
the  interval,  fired  upon  our  encampments 
with  shot  and  shells,  but  fortunately  with  little 
effect,  and  his  piquets,  when  pressed,  con- 
stantly fell  back  under  the  protection  of  his 
works. — On  the  19th,  at  half  past  four  in  the 
afternoon,  we  opened  from  six  points  upon 
the  enemy’s  fortress,  with  14  pieces  of  heavy 
cannon  and  28  mortars  and  howitzers,  and 
the  cannonade  and  bombardment  continued'* 
with  little  remission  until  noon  of  the  23d, 
when  the  French  general  sent  a trumpet  with 
a letter  to  our  advanced  posts,  near  the 
Bonille  Redoubt,  in  the  from  of  attack.  In 
this  communication  Gen.  Villaret  proposed, 
as  the  basis  of  Negociation,  that  the  French 
troops  should  be  sent  to  France  free  from  all 
restriction  as  to  future  service;  but  this  be- 
ing inadmissible,  the  bombardment  rc-com- 
menced  at  ten  at  night,  and  continued  with- 
out intermission  until  nine  o’clock  of  the  24th, 
when  three  white  flags  were  discovered  flying 
in  the  fortress,  in  consequence  of  which,  our 
fire  from  the  batteries  immediately  ceased. 

It  is  with  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction  I 
have  now  the  honour  to  report  to  your  Lord- 
ship, for  bis  Majesty’s  information,  that  sup- 
ported by  the  tab  n!s  of  the  general  officers, 
and  in  particularof  Lieut.-Gen.SirG.  Prevost, 
and  of  Major-Gen.  Maitland,  the  experience 
and  zeal  of  all  the  other  officers,  and  valour 
anil  unremitting  labour  of  this  army,  strength- 
ened by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Rear- 
admiral  Sir  A.  Cochrane  and  the  squadron, 
the  campaign,  notwithstanding  incessant  rains, 
has  been  brought  to  a glorious  conclusion  in 
the  short  space  of  27  days  from  our  depar- 
ture from  Bavbadoes. — The  command  of  such 
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nn  army  will  constitute  the  pride  of  my  future 
Jife.  To  these  brave  troops,  conducted ''by 
generals  of  experience,  and  not  to  me,  their 
king  and  country  owe  the  sovereignty  of  this 
important  colony ; and  I trust  that  by  a com- 
parison of  the  force  which  defended  it,  and 
the  time  in  which  it  has  fallen,  the  present 
reduction  of  Martinique  will  not  be  deemed 
eclipsed  by  any  former  expedition. — I have 
the  honour  to  enclose  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion, as  originally  produced  by  the  French 
commissioners,  in  consequence  of  Gen.  Villa- 
ret's  application  to  me  for  this  purpose,  during 
the  forenoon  of  the  24th,  and  acceded  to,  by 
Lieut.-Gen.  SirG.  Frevost,  Major-Gen.  Mait- 
land, and  Commodore  Cockburn,  appointed 
by  the  rear-admiral  and  myself  to  meet  them. 
This  capitulation,  which  was  mutually  ratified 
the  same  night,  will,  I trust,  be  honoured  with 
his  Majesty’s  approbation. — I enclose  also  a 
return  of  the  French  garrison,  which,  it  is 
supposed,  will  be  in  a state  to  embark  in  the 
course  of  a few  days;  from  which  it  will  ap- 
pear that  I did  not  over-rate  the  original 
numbers  of  the  enemy. 

By  the  next  conveyance,  I shall  have  the 
honour  to  submit  to  your  Lordship’s  consider- 
ation the  various  details  which  are  now  refer- 
red to  in  general  terms,  and  to  report  the 
merits  of  the  several  corps;  but  the  science 
of  the  officers  of  the  royal  artillery  has  been 
too  conspicuous  not  to  be  particularly  noticed, 
the  interior  of  the  enemy’s  fortress  being  torn 
to  pieces  bv  shells;  his  works  have  also  been 
much  injured  by  shot  from  the  gun-batteries, 
manned  by  the  seamen  under  the  direction 
of  Commodore  Cockburn  and  other  naval 
officers. — After  the  embarkationoftheFrench 
troops,  I shall  have  the  honour  to  command 
the  Eagles  taken  from  the  enemy  to  he  laid 
et  the  king’s  feet.  Capt.  Preedy,  of  the  90th 
regiment  one  of  my  aides-de-camp,  has  the 
honour  to  be  the  bearer  of  this  despatch  : he 
is  an  officer  of  service,  and  I beg  leave  to 
recommend  him  to  his  Majesty’s  favour,  and 
to  your  lordship’s  protection.  I annex  the 
following  returns — ordnance, ammunition,  and 
stores  taken  from  the  enemy;  provisions  in 
the  fortress,  with  the  daily  issues;  the  king’s 
hospitals. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Geo.  Beckwiih,  Com.  Forces. 

The  articles  of  capitulation,  20  in  number, 
then  follow:  the  first  stipulates  that  the  gar- 
rison shall  be  embarked  in  proper  vessels  as 
prisoners  of  war:  that  they  shall  proceed  to 
Quiberon  Bay',  under  guard  of  some  English 
ships  of  war.  There  an  exchange  shall  take 
place  between  the  two  nations,  rank  for  rank; 
but  from  the  high  respect  and  esteem  with 
■which  his  Excellency  the  Captain-general 
Yillaret  Joveuse  is  held  by  ail,  itis  admitted, 
that  himself  and  his  aides-de-camp  shall  be 
sent  to  France  free  from  any  restrictioi  • The 
other  articles  provide  for  the  security  of  such 
of  the  colonists  as  may  choose  to  continue  on 
she  island,  and  also  relate  to  a variety  of  mi- 


litary arrangements  with  respect  to  the  Stores 
and  embarkation  of  the  garrison,  which  afle 
stated  to  consist  of  two  general  officers,  12 
superior  officers,  141  officers,  1,827  petty 
officers  or  soldiers,  and  242  marines. — Then 
follows  a return  of  ordnance  and  stores,  viz. 
brass  guns  of  different  calibres,  38  ; iron  dittd, 
147  ; howitzers,  mortars, and  carronades,  33; 
barrels  of  gun-powder,  1,730;  round  shot, 
184,432;  shells,  6,324;  cases  of  grape-shot, 
2,970;  with  an  immense  quantity  of  mus- 
kets, cartridges,  carriages,  ammunition,  tools, 
&c.  &c.  found  in  the  ordnance  arsenals. 

During  the  whole  of  the  operations,  815 
men  have  been  admitted  into  the  hospital 
of  Martinique,  either  wounded,  or  afflicted, 
with  fevers,  fluxes,  &c.  out  of  which  number 
34  have  died,  320  have  been  cared  and  dis- 
charged, and  460  remain  in  the  hospital,  but 
tire  likely  to  do  well. — Eleven  officers  have 
been  admitted  into  the  hospital  of  wounds, 
two  of  whom  were  mortally  wounded,  Major 
Maxwell,  8th  regiment,  and  Captain  Taylor, 
acting  quarter-iuaster-general.  Major  Camp- 
bell has  been  discharged  ; the  others  are  do- 
ing well. 

This  Gazette  also  includes  despatches  front 
Rear-admiral  Sir  A.  Cochrane,  brought  by 
Captain  Spear,  of  the  Wolverine.  They  merely 
state,  that  the  French  troops  were  to  be  em- 
barked in  eight  days  (March  2),  in  transports, 
and  convoyed  to  Europe  by  the  Belleisle 
and  the  Ulysses.  The  admiral  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  the  zeal  and  gallantry  of  Captains 
Barton,  Nesham,  Brenton  and  Spear ; and 
generally  of  all  the  officers  and  men  em- 
ployed on  this  service. — Six  seamen  were 
killed,  10  badly  and  9 slightly  wounded. 

Copy  of  a Letter  from  Captain  C M'Kinley,  of 

the  Lively  Frigate,  to  the  Hon.  IE.  ]V. 

Pole. 

srit,  Lively,  Vigo,  March  20,  1809. 

In  consequence  of  the  letter  I received  at 
Villagarcia,  from  Captain  Crawford,  of  the 
Venus,  off  Vigo,  informing  me  that  the  loyal 
peasantry  were  in  considerable  force  around 
the  castle  and  town  of  Vigo,  and  that  th« 
presence  of  another  frigate  would  very  much 
contribute  to  the  surrender  of  that  fortress,  I 
joined  him  on  the  evenifig  of  the  23d  inst. 
The  next  morning  I went  to  the  head-quarters 
of  Don  Joao  de  Almada  de  Sauzoe  Silva,  who 
commanded  the  patriots.  At  the  instant,  a 
summons  was  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Vigo 
( to  surrender  at  discretion,  which  led  to  a 
negociation  between  him  and  the  French, 
which  continued  till  the  26th,  when  Don 
Pablo  Murillo,  commanding  a regular  force 
of  1,500  men,  composed  of  retired  soldiers 
in  this  province,  arrived,  and  sent  in  a sum- 
mons to  surrender.  In  consequence  of  which, 
on  the  following  day,  the.  proposals  were 
brought  on  board  by  Don  Pablo  Murillo,  ac- 
companied by  three  French  officers.  The 
answers  to  them  were  delivered  at  five  P.M. 
by  Captain  Crawford,  who  concluded  the 
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capitulation  which  I have  the  honour  to  in- 
close ; and  the  whole  of  the  garrison,  consist- 
ing of  a colonel,  45  officers,  and  about  13  or 
1400  men,  were  embarked  the  nest  morning. 

I should  be  wanting  in  every  feeling  of  an 
offi'cer,  were  1 not  to  acknowledge  the  liberal 
attention  and  zealous  services  of  Captain 
Crawford.  It  also  becomes  most  gratifying, 
that  I am  enabled  to  inform  you  of  the  spirit 
and  determination  of  the  Spaniards  to  expel 
from  their  country  the  invaders  of  all  that  is 
dear  to  a brave  and  loyal  people.  No  doubt 
of  success  could  have  arisen,  had  the  enemy 
persisted  in  holding  out,  from  the  able  and 
prompt  conduct  of  Don  Pablo  Murillo,  and 
the  good  order  of  his  troops,  the  strongest 
proof  of  his  zeal  in  the  just  cause  of  his  king 
and  country;  and  the  ardour  of  the  peasantry 
is  beyond  all  description. 

1 have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Guoiioe  M'Kinley. 

Statement  of  the  French  Troops,  etc.  surren- 
dered to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Kami,  and  his 
Catholic  Majesty's  Military  Forces: — 4 d offi- 
cers, 958  inferior  officers  and  privates  fit  for 
duty,  200  sick.  Total,  1,304  men. — 447 
horses. — (32  carriages,  covered  waggons,  and 
carts. — Military  chest,  containing  117,153 
francs  in  French  specie. — The  returns  of  the 
garrisou  cannon,  field-pieces,  muskets,  am- 
munition, ordnance  stores,  &c.  Stc.  not  yet 
received;  but  the  whole,  together  with  the 
horses,  carriages,  and  specie,  have  been  deli- 
vered to  Don  Pedro  Murillo,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  of  Ins  Catholic  Majesty, 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh. 

(Signed)  G.  M'Kineey. 

Copy  of  another  Letter  from  Captain  M‘ kin- 
ley,  dated  March  29. 

silt, 

I have  the  honour  to  inform  yon,  for  the 
information  of  my  Loids  Commissioners  ot 
the  Admiralty,  that,  in  the  act  ot  embarking 
the  French  garrison,  advice  was  received  ot  a 
French  force  approaching,  when  Don  Pablo 
Murillo  immediately  marched,  attacked,  to- 
tally routed  them,  and  made  many  prisoners; 
who  informed  me  they  were  a detachment  ot 
300  men  from  T’uy,  lor  the  rebel  ot  Vigo. 

I have  liie  honour  to  be,  dec. 

Gl.OROE  M'Kinley. 

ADMIRA  LTY-OFFICE,  APRIL  1 5. 

Copy  of  a I etter  i'rom  Captain  Yea  to  Sir  S. 

Smith,  transmitted  by  the Jormcrto  the  Hon. 

W.  IF.  rale. 

II.  M.  S.  Confimce,  Cayenne  Harbour, 
sir,  January  5, ’1809. 

.My  last  letter  to  you  ot  the  26th  nit.  in- 
formed you  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese 
troops  at  Approaque.  Oti  the  4th  iust.  it 
was  determined  by  Lieutenant-colonel  M. 
Marques  and  myself  to  make  a descent  on 
the  east  side  of  the  island  of  Cayenne.  Ac- 
cording! v,  all  the  troops  were  embarked  on 
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board  the  small  vessels,  amounting  to  550, 
and  80  seamen  and  marines  from  the  Con- 
fiance,  and  a parly  of  marines  from  the  V oa- 
dor  and  Infante  brigs.  On  the  morning  of 
the  6th  all  dropt  into  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
In  the  evening  I proceeded  with  10  canoes 
and  about  250  men,  to  endeavour  to  rain 
possession  of  two  batteries;  the  one,  Fort 
Diamant,  which  commands  the  entrance  of 
the  river  Mahuree ; the  other.  Grand  Cane, 
commanding  the  great  road  to  the  town  of 
Cayenne.  The  vessels,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  troops,  I entrusted  to  Captain  Salgado, 
of  the  Voador,  with  orders  to  follow  me  after 
dusk,  to  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mahuree,  and  wait  until  I gained  the  before- 
mentioned  batteries,  when,  on  my  making 
the  signal  agreed  on,  he  was  to  enter  the 
river,  and  disembark  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch. I reached  Point  Mahuree  at  three 
o’clock  next  morning  with  five  canoes;  the 
others  being  heavy  could  not  keep  up.  YV’a 
then  landed  in  a bay  half  way  between  the 
two  batteries.  The  surge  was  so  great  that 
our  boats  scon  went  to  pieces.  I ordered 
Major  Joaquim  51  anoel  Pinto,  with  a detach- 
ment of  Portuguese  troops,  'o  proceed  to  the 
left,  and  take  grand  Cane;  while  myself, 
accompanied  by  Lieutenants  Mulcaster, 
Blyth,  and  Read  (of  the  royal  marines), 
Messrs.  Savory.  William  Taylor,  Forder,  and 
Irwin,  proceeded  to  the  right  with  a party 
of  the  Confiance,  to  take  Fort  Diamant, 
which  was  soon  in  our  possession,  mounting 
two  twenty-four  and  one  brass  nine-pounder, 
and  50  men.  I am  sorry  to  add  that  Lieu- 
tenant John  Read,  of  the  royal  marines, 
a meritorious  young  officer,  was  mortally 
wounded,  as  also  one  seaman  and  five  marines 
badly.  The  French  captain  and  command- 
ant, with  three  soldiers  killed,  and  four 
wounded.  The  major  had  the  same  success: 
the  fort  mounting  two  brass  niue-pounders 
and  40  men:  two  of  the  enemy  were  killed. 
The  entrance  of  the  rivc-r  being  in  our  pos- 
session, the  signal  agreed  on,  was  made,  and 
by  noon  all  were  disembarked.  At  the  same 
time  l received  information  ot  General  Victor 
Hugues  having  quitted  Cayenne  at  the  head 
of  1,000  troops  to  dispossess  us  of  our  posts. 
Our  force  being  two  small  to  he  divided,  and 
the  distance  between  the  two  posts  being 
great,  and  only  twelve  miles  from  Cayenne, 
it  was  determined  to  dismantle  Fort  Diamant, 
and  collect  all  our  forces  at  Grand  Cane.  I 
therefore  left  my  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Mul- 
caster,  with  a party  of  the  C'onliance,  to  per- 
form that  service,  and  then  join  me.  On 
arriving  at  Grand  Cane,  1 perceived  two 
oilier  butteries  about  a mle  up  the  river,  on 
opposite  sides,  and  w ithin  hall  gun-shot  of 
each  other;  the  one  on  the  right  bank  called 
Treo,  on  an  eminence  commanding  t.'ie  creek 
leading  to  Cayenne;  the  other,  at  the  oppo- 
site side,  at  the  entrance  of  the  creek  leading 
to  lire  house  and  plantation  ol  General  Vic- 
tor Hugues,  and  evidently  erected  lor  n» 
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other  purpose  than  its  defence.  At  three 
o'clock  I anchored  the  Lion  and  Vinganza 
cutters  abreast  of  them,  when  a smart  action 
commenced  on  both  sides  for  an  hour  ; when 
finding  the  enemy’s  metal  and  position  so 
superior  to  ours, the  cuttershaving  only  four- 
poundtrs.  and  many  of  our  men  falling  from 
the  incessant  shower  of  grape  shot,  I deter- 
mined to  storm  them,  and  therefore  directed 
Mr,  Savory  (the  purser)  to  accompany  a 
party  of  Portuguese  to  land  at  General 
Hu ‘Mies’  battery;  at  the  same  time  proceed- 
ing  myself,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Blyth, 
my  Gig’s  crew,  and  a party  of  Portuguese 
troops,  to  that  of  Treo;  and  though  both 
parties  had  to  land  at  the  very  muzzles  of  the 
guns  keeping  up  a continual  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry,  the  cool  bravery  of  the  men  soon 
carried  them,  and  put  the  enemy  to  flight  ; 
each  fort  mounted  two  brass  9-pounders  and 
50  men.  This  service  was  scarcely  accom- 
plished before  the  French  troops  from  Ca- 
yenne attacked  the  colonel  at  Grand  Cane. 
Our  force  then  much  dispersed,  I therefore, 
without  waiting  an  instant,  ordered  every 
body  to  the  boats,  and  proceeded  to  the  aid 
of  the  colonel,  who,  with  his  small  force, 
had  withstood  the  enemy,  and  after  a smart 
action  of  three  hours  they  retreated  to  Ca- 
yenne. At  the  same  time,  250  of  the  enemy 
appeared  before  Fort  Diamant ; but  per- 
ceiving Lieutenant  Mulcaster  prepared  to 
receive  them,  and  imagining  his  force  much 
greater  than  it  was,  they,  on  hearing  the 
defeat  of  their  general,  followed  his  ex- 
ample. 

Lieutenant  Yeo  then  observes,  that  a field 
piece  and  a swivel  had  been  placed  before 
the  private  house  of  General  V.  Hugues, 
wiih  100  of  his  best  troops.  To  avoid  the 
effusion  of  blood,  two  flags  of  truce  were 
despatched  to  the  French  General,  but  they 
were  both  fired  on.  Finding  the  enemy  bad 
made  several  fosses  in  the  road,  and  that  his 
troops  were  in  ambush  in  the  wood  which 
flanked  it,  Lieutenant  Yeo  ordered  his  men 
to  advance  with  pike  and  bayonet.  The  gun 
was  carried — the  house  levelled  with  l lie 
ground,  and  the  enemy  compelled  to  retreat 
precipitately  through  the  wood.  On  the 
9th  an  eminence,  called  Beauregard  Plain, 
which  commands  the  several  roads  to  and 
from  Cayenne,  was  occupied  by  the  English 
troops;  and  on  the  10th,  an  aid-de-camp  of 
the  French  general  returned  with  an  answer 
to  a summons  of  capitulation,  requesting 
an  armistice  for  24  hours  to  arrange  the  am- 
' cles.  The  capitulation  was  signed  on  the 
12th,  and  on  the  14th  the  allied  force  took 
possession  of  the  town, the  enemy,  amounting 
to  400,  laying  down  their  arms,  and  being 
immediately  embarked.  Two  hundred  native 
militia,  who  had  been  incorporated  with  the 
regulars,  delivered  in  their  arms  at  the  same 
time,  and  dispersed.  Lieutenant  Yeo  be- 
stows the  highest  praise  on  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Salgado,  of  the  Voadcr,  in  the  post 
assigned  hint,  and  also  on  Lieutenant  J.  P, 


Schultz,  and  the  whole  of  the  Portugese 
squadron.  To  the  zeal,  gallantry,  and  un- 
wearied exertions  of  Lieutenants  Mulcaster, 
Blyth,  and  Read,  he  feels  himself  indebted 
for  a great  portion  of  his  success.  Lieu- 
tenants Blyth  and  Read  were  both  wounded, 
the  latter  mortally.  Messrs.  Savory, Thomp- 
son, Larque,  Taylor,  and  Forder,  are  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  high  commendation;  as 
are  also  Messrs.  Irwin  and  Silvester,  mid- 
shipman and  assistant-surgeon;  and,  gene- 
rally, the  whole  of  the  crew.  To  the  judi- 
cious manoeuvres  of  Mr.  J.  Acott,  actiug 
master,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  Con- 
fiance,  Lieutenant  Yeo  attributes  the  failure 
of  the  Topaze  frigate  in  reinforcing  the  gar- 
rison of  Cayenne.  The  Confiance  had  24 
killed  and  wounded;  the  Portuguese  1 killed 
and  8 wounded;  and  the  French  1 captain 
and  15  privates  killed,  and  20  wounded. 

[Here  follow  the  articles  of  capitulation, 
which  are  16  in  number.  It  is  stipulated, 
that  the  garrison,  the  civil  and  military  offi- 
cers, &c.  shall  be  sent  to  France;  and  they 
are  not  to  serve  against  the  Prince  Regent, 
or  his  allies,  for  one  year.] 

Copy  of  a Letter  to  Lord  Gambler,  transmitted 
by  Vice-admiral  Young. 

Amethyst,  off  Ushant,  April  12, 
my  loud,  1809. 

I have  very  sincere  pleasure  in  acquainting 
you  of  the  capture  of  Le  Niemen,  a fine  new 
French  frigate,  pi  44  guns,  28  ot  which  are 
18-pounders  on  the.  main  deck,  and  319  men, 
copper  fastened  two  days  from  Verdun  Roads, 
with  six  months  provisions  and  naval  stores 
on  board,  and  bound  to  the  Isle  ot  France, 
commanded  by  Mons  Dupotet, Capitaine  de 
Fregate,  a distinguished  officer,  who  defended 
bis  ship  with  great  ability  and  resolution.— 
At  11  in  the  forenoon,  ot  the  5th  inst,  the 
wind  at  east,  Emerald  north,  within  signal 
distance.  Cordovan  bearing  E.  by  N.  42  lea- 
gues, a ship  wad  perceived  in  the  S.  L.  coming 
down,  steering  to  the  westward;  which  haul- 
ed to  the  S.S.E.  on  making  us  out.  She  was 
immediately  chased,  but  at  20  minutes  past 
7 we  lost  sight  of  her  and  the  Emerald,  and 
had  not  gained  on  the  chase. — Alter  dark* 
the  Amethyst’s  course  was  shaped  to  meet 
the  probable  route  of  an  enemy,  when,  at 
half-past  9,  we  crossed  one,  b'uL  though  within 
half  gun-shot  at  11,  from  which  time,  till  one, 
the  bow  and  stern  chasers  were  exchanging, 
her  extraordinary  sailing  prevented  our  ef- 
fecting any  thing  serious.  From  one  till  past 
three  A.  51.  on  the  6th,  the  action  was  severe, 
after  which,  the  enemy’s  main  and  mizen- 
masts  fell,  his  fire  became  faint,  was  just  si- 
lenced, while  ours  continued  as  lively  as  ever, 
when  the  Arethusa  appeared,  and  on  her 
firing,  he  immediately  made  a signal  of  hav- 
ing surrendered,  and. proved  to  be  the  same 
frigate  recommended  to  my  notice  in  vbur 
lordship's  order  of  the  9th  ult.  She  fell  on 
board  us  once  in  the  contest ; she  had  47 
killed  and  73  wounded,  ihe  mam  and 
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raizen-masts  of  the  Amethyst  fell  at  the  close 
of  the  action,  and  she  had  8 killed  and  37 
bounded. 

To  render  just  praise  to  the  brave  and  ad- 
mirable conduct  of  every  officer  and  man  of 
this  ship’s'  company  (of  whom  two  officers 
and  thirty-seven  men  were  absent  in  prizes, 
the  prisoners  from  which  69  were  on  board), 
I am  perfectly  unequal.  The  great  exertions 
and  experience  of  the  First  Lieutenant,  Mr. 
William  Hill  and  Mr.  Robert  Fair,  the  ...  as- 
ter, I am  particularly  indebted  for.  Lieu- 
tenants Waring  and  Prytherch,  of  the  Royal 
Marines,  deserve  ray  best  thanks.  The  prize's 
foremast  fell  next  day,  and  I left  her  in  tow 
of  the  Arethusa,  who  afforded  us  in  every  in- 
stance the  most  prompt  assistance,  and  by 
Capt.  Mend’s  desire  I write. 

Injustice  to  a most  vigilant  officer,  I have 
to  observe,  that  from  the  Emerald’s  situation, 
even  Capt.  Maitland’s  skill  would  not  avail 
him  in  getting  up  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
darkness  and  squally  weather  in  the  early 
part  of  the  night,  precluded  all  hope  ot  his 
keeping  sight  of  the  Amethyst. 

I have. the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

M.  Seymour. 

Right  Honourable  Lord  Gambler,  <jc.  Ac. 

Admiral  Lord  Gambier  has  transmitted  to 
the  Hon.  W.  W.  Pole  a Letter  from  Captain 
Adaiu,  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Resistance,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  destruction  of  a French 
Armed  Schooner  and  a Cltasse  Maree,  in  the 
port  of  Anchove,  near  Cape  Machicaco,  on 
the  8th  of  March  last,  by  the  boats  of  that 
ship,  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  Corbyn, 
who  had  previously  carried  a battery  ot  tour 
guns,  which  commanded  the  harbour. 
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Conii  of  a Despatch  transmitted  bp  Lord  Gam- 
bier to  lfm.  IV.  IV.  Pole. 

Caledonia,  ut  Anchor,  in  Basque  Roads, 
sir,  April  14,  1809. 

The  Almighty’s  favour  to  his  Majesty  and 
the  nation  has  buen  strongly  marked  in  the 
success  he  has  been  pleased  to  give  to  the 
operations  of  his  Majesty’s  fleet  under  ray 
command  ; and  I have  the  satisfaction  to  ac- 
quaint you,  for  the  information  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  the  lour 
ships  of  the  enemy  named  in  the  margin* 
have  bceadestroyed  at  their  anchorage  ; and 
several  others,  from  getting  on  shore,  it  not 
rendered  altogether  unserviceable,  are  at 
least  disabled  for  a considerable  lime. 

The  arrangement  of  the  lire  vessels,  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Capt.  the  Right  lion. 
Lord  Cochrane,  was  made  as  tuliy  as  the 
state  of  the  weather  would  admit,  according 


* Ville  de  Varsovie,  of  80  guns ; Tonrrerre, 
of  74  guns;  Aquilou,  of  74  guns;  and  Cal- 
cutta, of  56  guns. 
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to  his  lordship’s  plan  on  the  evening  of  the 
11th  inst.  and  at  eight  o’clock  on  the  same 
night  they  proceeded  to  the  attack,  under  a 
favourable  strong  wind  Irom  the  northward, 
and  flood-tide  (preceded  by  some  vessels 
filled  with  powder  and  shells,  as  proposed  by 
his  lordship,  with  a view  to  explosion),  and 
led  on  in  the  most  undaunted  and  determined 
manner  by  Capt.  Wooldridge,  in  the  Media- 
tor fire-ship,  the  others  following  in  succes- 
sion ; but  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
several  mistook  their  course,  and  failed.— -On 
their  approach  to  the  enemy’s  ships,  it  was 
discovered  that  a boom  was  placed  in  front  of 
their  line  for  a defence.  This,  however,  the 
weight  of  the  Mediator  soon  broke,  and  the 
usual  intrepidity  and  bravery  of  British  sea- 
men overcame  all  difficulties.  Advancing 
uuder  a heavy  fire  from  the  forts  in  the  Isle 
of  Aix,  as  weil  as  from  the  enemy’s  ships, 
most  of  which  cut  or  slipt  their  cables,  and 
from  the  confined  anchorage  got  on  shore,  and 
thus  avoided  taking  fire. 

At  day-light  the  following  morning.  Lord 
Cochrane  communicated  tome,  by  telegraph, 
that  seven  oi  the  enemy’s  ships  were  on  shore, 
and  might  he  destroyed.  I immediately  made 
the  signal  for  the  fleet  to  unmoor  and  weigh, 
intending  to  proceed  with  it  to  effect  their  de- 
struction. The  wind,  however,  being  fresh  from 
the  northward,  and  the  flood-tide  running, 
rendered  it  too  hazardous  to  run  into  Aix 
Roads  (from  its  shallow  water),  I therefore 
anchored  again  at  the  distance  of  about  three 
nules  from  the  forts  of  the  island.  As  the  tide 
suited,  the  enemy  evinced  great  activity  in 
endeavouring  to  warp  their  ships  (which  had 
grounded)  into  deep  water,  and  succeeded  ir\ 
getting  all  but  five  of  the  line  towards  the  en- 
trance of  the  Charante  h.'fore  it  became  im- 
practicable to  attack  them.  1 gave  orders  to 
Capt.  Bligll,  of  the  Valiant,  to  proceed  with 
that  ship,  the  Revenge,  frigates,  bombs,  and 
small  vessels,  named  in  the  margin,*  to  an- 
chor near  the  Boyrat  Shoal,  in  readiness  for 
the  attack.  At  twenty  minutes  past  two,  P.  M. 
Lord  Cochrane  advanced  in  the  Imperieuse 
with  his  accustomed  gallantry  and  spirit,  and 
opened  a well  directed  fire  upon  the  Cal- 
cutta, which  struck  her  colours  to  tiie  Impe- 
rieuse ; the  ships  and  vessels  above-mention- 
ed soon  after  joined  iu  the  attack  upon  I he 
Ville  de  Varsovie  and  Aquilon,  and  obliged 
them  before  live  o’clock,  alter  sustaining  u 
heavy  cannonade,  to  strike  their  colours  when 
they  were  taken  possession  of,  by  the  boqlsof 
the  advanced  squadron.  As  soon  as  the  pri- 
soners were  removed,  they  were  set  on  fire, 
as  was  also  the  Tonnerre,  a short  time  after 
hv  the  enemy.  I afterwards  detached  Rear- 
admiral  the  lion.  R Stopford,  in  the  Ca;sur, 
with  the  Theseus,  three  additional  fire-ships 
(which  were  hastily  prepared  in  the 
course  of  the  day),  and  all  the  boats  of  the 

* Indefatigable,  Aigle,  Emerald,  Pallas, 
Beagle,  .Etna  bomb,  Insolent  gun-brig,  Con 
flier,  Encounter,  Fervent,  and  Growler-. 
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the  fleet,  with  Mr.  Congreve’s  rockets,  to 
conduct  the  further  operations  of  the  night 
against  any  of  the  ships  which  lay  exposed  to 
cn  attack.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the 
rear-admiral  reported  to  me,  that  as  the  Cmsar 
a id  oilier  hne-of-battle  ships  had  grounded, 
a id  were  in  a dangerous  situation,  he  thought 
it  adviseable  to  order  them  all  out,  partieu- 
culurlv  as  the  remaining  part  of  the  service 
could  be  performed  by  frigates  and  small 
vessels  only:  and  1 was  happy  to  find  that 
they  were  extricated  from  their  perilous  situ- 
ation. 

Capt.  Bligh  has  since  informed  me,  that  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  destroy  the  three- 
decked ship,  and  the  others  which  were  lying 
near  t lie  entrance  of  the  Charante,  as  the  for- 
mer, being  the  outer  one,  was  protected  by 
three  lines  of  boais  placed  in  advance  from 
her.  This  ship  and  all  the  others,  except  four 
of  the  line  and  a frigate, have  now  moved  up 
the. river  Charante.  If  any  further  attempt 
to  destroy  them  is  practicable,  I shall  not  tail 
to  use  every  means  in  my  power  to  accom- 
plish it.  I.  have  great  satisfaction  m slating 
to  their  lordshins  lion  much  I ieel  obliged  to 
the  zealous  co-operations  of  Rear-admiral 
Stopford,  under  whose  arrangement  the  boats 
of  the  fleet  were  placed;  and  I must  also  ex- 
press to  their  lordships  the  high  sense  I have 
of  the  assistance  I received  from  the  abilities 
and  unremitted  attention  ol  Sir  H.  Neale, Bart, 
the  captain  of  the  lleet,  as  well  as  of  the  ani- 
mated exertions  of  the  captains,  officers,  sea- 
men, and  marines,  under  my  command,  and 
their  forwardness  to  volunteer  upon  any  ser- 
vice that  might  be  allotted  to  them  ; particu- 
larly the  zeal  and  activity  shewn  by  the 
captains  of  lme-of-battle  ships  in  preparing 
the  fire-vessels. 

[Lord  Gam  bier  then  speaks  in  terms  of  high 
commendation  ot  the  gallantry  ot  Lord  Coch- 
rane, ol  Capt.  Godfrey,  ot  the  --Etna,  who 
bombarded  the  enemy’s  ships  on  the  12th 
and  13th,  and  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Con- 
greve, in  the  management  of  his  rockets, 
which  were  placed  m the  fire-ships  with 
effect.  He  also  notices  the  handsome  and 
earnest  manner  in  which  Rear-admiral  Slop- 
ford  and  Sir  II.  Neale  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices ro  lead  ihe  fire-ships  previously  to  the 
arrival  of  Lbrd  Cochrane.] 

I send  herewith  a return  of  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  ot  the  fleet,  which,  I 
am  happy  to  observe,  is  comparatively  small. 
I have  not  yet  received  the  returns  ot  the 
number  ot  prisoners  taken,  but  1 conceive 
they  amount  to  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred. I have  charged  Sir  H.  Neale  with  tins 
despatch  (by  the  Imperieuse),  and  I heg 
leave  to  refer  their  lordships  to  him,  as  also 
to  Lord  Cochrane,  for  any  further  particulars 
of  which  they  may  wish  to  he  mlormcd. 

i have  tile  lior.om  to  be,  &c. 

Ganbier, 

lStb  April — P.  S.  '1  bis  morning  three  of 
the  enemy’s  lme-of-battle  ships  arc  observed 


to  be  still  on  shore  under  Fouras,  nnd  one  of 
them  is  in  a dangerous  situation.  One  of 
their  frigates  (L’Tndienne),  also  on  shore, 
lias  fallen  over,  and  they  arc  now  dismant- 
ling her.  As  the  tides  will  take  off  in  a day 
or  two,  there  is  every  probability  that  she 
will  be  destroyed. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I have  learnt 
that  the  Hon.  Lieut.-col.  Cochrane  (Lord 
Cochrane’s  brother),  and  Lieut.  B:sset  of  the 
navy,  were  volunteers  in  the  Imperieuse,  and 
rendered  themselves  extremely  useful ; the 
former  by  commanding  some  ol  her  guns  on 
the  main-deck,  and  the  latter  in  conducting 
one  of  the  explosion  vessels. 

Names  of  the  ships  in  Aix  Bonds,  previous  t* 
the  attack  on  the  1 1th  of  April. 
L’Ocean,  120  guns.  Vice-admiral  Alle- 
mande,  Capt.  Roland,  repaired  in  1806;  on 
shore  under  Fouras. — Foudroyant,  80,  Rear- 
admiral  Gourdon,  Capt.  Henri,  five  years 
old  ; on  shore  under  Fouras. — Cassard,  74, 
Capt.  Faurc,  Commodore,  three  years  old;' 
an  shore  under  Fouras. — Tourville,  74,  Capt, 
La  Caille,  old  ; on  shore  in  the  river.— Re- 
gulus,  74,  Capt.  Lucas,  five  years  old  ; on 
shore  under  Madame. — Palrmtc,  1 4,  Capt. 
Mahee,  repaired  m 1803 — Jemappe.74, Capt. 
Fouvan,  on  shore  under  Madame. — ionnerre, 
74,  Capt. Clement  de  la Rouciere.nine  month* 
old  ; never  at  sea. — Aquiloli,  74,  Capt.  Main- 

gon,  old. — Ville  de  Yarsovie,  80,  Capt. 

Calcutta,  56,  Capt.  La  Toine,  loaded  with 
flour  and  military  stores. 

Frigates. — Inclienne,  Capt.  Protean,  on 
shore  near  Isle  d'Euet,  on  her  beam  ends. 
Elbe,  Capt.  Perengier. — Pallas,  Capt.  Le 
Rigor. — Horten se, Capt.  Allgand.— N.  B.  One 
of°tiie  three  last  frigates  on  shore  under  Isle 
Madame. 

Return  of  officers,  seamen,  and  marines, 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,— -2  officers,  8 
men  killed  ; 9 officers,  26  men  wounded  ; a 
mail  missing. — Total,  46. 

Gambieh. 

ADMttlAI  TY-OFFICE,  APRIL  22. 

Transmitted  by  Sir  J.  b.  If  arren. 
sir,  H.  M.  S.  Horatio,  Feh.  19. 

I have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  that,  in 
pertorming  your  orders,  m the  morning  of 
the  10th  instant,  in  lat.  19  deg.  50  min.  N. 
long.  63  deg-  SO  min.  \V.  standing  on  the  lar- 
board tack,  slop’s  head  south  and  by  east, 
the  Driver  sloop  of  war  about  15  or  16  miles 
nearlv  astern,  at  hall  past  10  A.M.  saw  a sail 
on  our  lee-how,  and  shortly  afterwards  ano- 
ther. In  the  course  of  an  hour,  we  disco- 
vered the  Ice  one  evidently  to  be  an  enemy  s 
frigate,  and  the  other  one  1 look  lo  be  an 
English  brig  of  war  dodging  her.  The  ene- 
my’s  frigate,  on  making  ns  out,  bore  right 
up  belore  the  wind  lor  a short  time,  but  very 
soon  hauled  .up  again.  At  three  quaiiers 
past  twelve,  we  met  upon  diiierciit  lacks  and 
came  Lo  close  action,  the  Horatio  wearing 
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arider  the  enemy’s  stern,  to  get  upon  the 
iame  tack  with  her.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  action  the  country  lost  the  services  of  the 
firjt  lieutenant,  Manley  Hall  Dixon,  being 
badly  wounded,  and  not  long  after,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  that  1 received  a severe  wound 
in  the  shoulder  by  a grape  shot,  which 
obliged  me  to  submit  to  quit  the  deck ; how- 
ever, the  service  did  not  suffer  by  that  event, 
as  the  succeeding  lieutenant,  the  Hon.  Geo. 
Douglas,  fought  the  ship  through  the  action 
in  a most  gallant  manner,  which  lasted  one 
hour  and  35  minutes.  The  enemy  having, 
from  the  beginning,  pointed  their  guns  high, 
we  were  by  this  time  a complete  wreck  in  our 
masts,  sails,  and  rigging.  Notwithstanding 
the  situation  the  enemy  was  then  reduced  to, 
she  tried  to  efFect  her  escape,  which  I knew 
was  impossible  from  the  state  of  her  rigging, 
and  more  particularly  as  at  that  time  the 
Superieure  (the  brig  I before  mentioned) 
hailed  us,  and  gave  us  information  that  the 
strange  sail  just  seen  to  the  leeward  was  the 
Latona.  On  the  Latona's  coming  within  gun- 
shot of  the  enemy,  and  giving  her  a few  guns, 
which  she  returned,  and  slightly  wounded  a 
few  of  the  Latona’s  men,  she  immediately 
brought  to  on  the  starboard  tack,  and  every 
mast  went  by  the  board.  She  proved  to  be 
the  French  frigate  la  Junon,  of  44  guns,  and 
323  men,  commanded  by  M.  Augustin  Rous- 
seau, a member  of  the  legion  of  honour;  out 
from  the  Saints  only  four  days,  bound  to 
France.  I now  detail  the  loss  and  damages 
sustained  by  his  majesty’s  ship  under  ray 
command.  The  Horatio  has  suffered  but 
little  in  her  hull,  lor  the  reason  already 
given,  of  the  enemy’s  aiming  particularly  at 
our  masts  and  rigging,  which  they  effected, 
having  nothing  else  standing  but  our  lower 
masts,  much  wounded  and  completely  dis- 
mantled, all  to  our  fore-sail,  and  the  rags  of  our 
main-sail.  The  number  of  officers,  seamen, 
and  marines  lost  on  this  occasion  to  their 
country  end  their  friends,  are  by  no  means 
considerable,  when  compared  with  the  dread- 
ful loss  of  the  eperuy,  which  I shall  here- 
after relate.  The  loss  on  board  the  Horatio 
consists  of  Mr.  George  Gunter,  midshipman, 
and  six  seamen  killed  ; Mr.  Andrew  Lock, 
boatswain,  and  12  seamen  badly  wounded; 
Lieutenant  Richard  Blakeney,  of  the  royal 
marines,  Mr.  R.  King,  master’s-mate,  six 
seamen,  and  two  marines,  slightly  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  eneuiy,  as  I have  before 
stated,  was  all  her  lower  masts;  her  hull 
most  wonderfully  cut  up.;  making,  in  con- 
sequence, a great  deal  of  water,  until  the 
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shot-holes  were  stopped.  The  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  amount  to  130;  the  captain 
expired  soon  after  the  action  from  the  wounds 
he  received.  The  gallantry  and  good  con- 
duct of  the  officers  and  ship’seompany  under 
my  commajad,  I must  always  remember  with 
gratitude,  and  were  I to  enter  into  particu- 
lars, it  would  be  endless.  To  Captain  Ferric, 
who  commands  the  brig  Superieure  (one  of 
Sir  A.  Cochrane’s  squadron),  I feel  much  in- 
debted for  the  very  gallant  manner  in  which 
he  behaved,  although  I believe  he  had  only 
four  small  carronades  on  board  ; and  to  Cap- 
tain Bigot,  of  the  Latona,  I shall  ever  feeL 
thankful  for  his  exertions  and  activity  in 
erecting  jury-masts,  &cc.  and  of  putting  the 
prize  in  a sea-worthy  state.  I have  much 
pleasure  in  informing  you,  that  the  Junon 
appears  a very  fine  ship,  only  three  years 
oid,  never  having  been  at  sea  before  she  left 
France,  about  three  months  ago. 

1 have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  G.  Scott. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  K.  B. 

A list  of  the  Killed  and  Wounded  on  hoard 
his  Mujesty’s  ships  Horatio,  Latona,  and 
Driver,  in  an  action  with  the  French  frigate 
Lu  Junon,  on  the  10 th  Day  of  February , 
1809. 

Horatio. 

Killed. — Mr.  G.  Gunter,  midshipman;  .T. 
Achman,  captain  of  the  foretop;  C.  Chatter- 
ton,  able;  11.  Lawder,  able;  J.  Williams, 
able;  S.  Johnson,  ordinary ; F.  Mick,  boy. 

Badly  H ounded.— G.  Scott,  captain;  M. 
H.  Dixon,  lieutenant;  A.  Lock,  boatswain; 

S.  Stone,  coxswain ; J.  Ellison,  quarter-mas- 
ter; T.  Junes,  quarter-gunner;  J.  Young, 
able;  C.  Brittain,  able ; P.  Vaughan,  able; 

T.  Ivors  ham,  able;  E.  Lloyd,  able;  T.  Allen, 
ordinary;  J.  Palmirt,  ordinary;  J.  Miller, 
ordinary  ; T.  Nead,  ordinary  ; J.  Stapeton, 
ordinary  ; L.  Vanderstain,  ordinary. 

Slightly  Wounded. — R.  Blakeney, first  lieu- 
tenant of  royal  marines;  R.  King,  master’s- 
mate;  W.  Boyd,  quarter-master's  mate;  J. 
Nightingale,  able;  H.  Cailstcd,  able;  W. 
Johns,  ordinary;  M.  Molley,  ordinary;  J. 
Shore,  marine;  T.  Young,  drummer. 

l.atona. 

Slightly  Wounded. — Mr.  Hoop,  midship- 
man; A.  Hayes,  seaman;  J.  Arrogan,  sea- 
man; D.  Wright,  seaman;  J.  Murphy,  sea- 
man ; J.  Anson,  seaman. 

Driver. 

T.  Colville,  seaman,  badly  wounded. 

(Signed)  G.  Scott, 
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WAR  PROCLAMATION, 

SY  THE  ARCHDUKE  CHARLES  TO  THE 
AUSTRIAN  AP.51Y. 

« "f  7IENNA,  April  6. — The  protection  of 
. ’ our  country  calls  us  to  new  exploits. 

As  long  as  it  was  possible  to  preserve  peace 


by  means  of  sacrifices,  and  as  long  as  these 
sacrifices  were  consistent  with  the  honour  of 
the  thronv,  with  the  security  of  the  state,  and 
with  the  welfare  of  the  people,  the  heart  of 
our  bountiful  sovereign  suppressed  every 
painful  leeling  in  silence;  but  when  all  en- 
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deavours  to  preserve  an  happy  independence 
iVom  the  insatiable  ambition  of  a foreign  con- 
queror prove  fruitless ; when  nations  are  fall- 
ing around  us,  and  when  lawful  sovereigns 
are  torn  from  the  hearts  of  their  subjects  ; 
when,  in  tine,  the  danger  of  universal  sub- 
jugation threatens  even  the  happy  states  of 
Austria,  and  their  peaceable  fortunate  in- 
habitants; then  does  our  country  demand  its 
deliverance  from  us,  and  we  stand  forth  in 
its  defence. 

“ On  you,  my  dear  brother  soldiers,  are 
fixed  the  eyes  of  the  universe,  and  of  all 
those  who  still  feel  for  national  honour  and 
national  prosperity.  You  shall  not  share  the 
disgrace  of  becoming  the  tools  of  oppression. 
You  shall  not  carry  on  the  endless  wars 
of  ambition  under  distant  climes.  Your  blood 
filinli  never  flow  for  foreign  interests,  and 
foreign  covetousness ; nor  on  you  shall  the 
curse^  alight  to  annihilate  innocent  nations, 
nod  over  the  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  de- 
fenders of  their  country,  to  pave  the  way  for 
a foreigner  to  the  usurped  throne,  A happier 
lot  awaits  you;  the  liberty  of  Europe  has 
taken  refuge  under  our  banners.  Your  vic- 
tories will  loose  its  fetters,  and  your  brothers 
in  Germany,  yet  in  the  ranks  ot  the  enemy, 
long  for  their  deliverance.  Yon  are  engaged 
in  a just  cause,  otherwise  I should  not  appear 

at  your  head.  , 

“ On  the  fields  of  Ulm  and  Marengo, 
whereof  the  enemy  so  often  remind  us  with 
•stentatious  pride,  on  these  fields  will  wfe  re- 
new the  glorious  deeds  of  Wurtsburgh  and 
Ostrach,  of  Liptingen  (Stokach)  and  Zurich, 
of  Verona,  of  the  Trebbia  and  Novi.  We 
will  conquer  a lasting  peace  for  our  country  ; 
but  the  great  end  is  not  to  be  attained  with- 
out great  virtues.  Unconditional  subordina- 
tion, strict  discipline,  persevering  courage, 
and  unshaken  steadiness  in  danger,  are  the 
companions  of  true  fortitude.  Only  a union 
of  will,  and  a joint  co-operation  ot  the  whole, 

lead  to  victory.  . 

««  My  sovereign  and  brother  has  invested 

me  with  extensive  powers,  to  reward  and  to 

punish.  I will  be  everv  where  in  the  middle 
of  vou,  and  you  .hall  receive  the  first  thanks 
of  your  country  from  your  general  on  the 
field  of  battle.'  The  patriotism  of  many  of 
the  Austrian  nobility  has  anticipated  your 
wants : this  is  a pledge,  in  the  fullest  measure, 
of  the  public  gratitude,  but  punishment  shall 
also,  with  inflexible  rigour,  fall  on  every  breach 
of  duty:  merit  shall  meet  with  reward,  and 
otfencc  with  animadversion,  without  distinc- 
tion, or  rank;  branded  with  disgrace  shall  the 

worthless  person  be  cast  out,  to  whom  life  is 
dearer  than  his  and  our  honour.  Adorned 
with  the  marks  of  public  esteem  will  I pre- 
sent to  our  sovereign,  to  the  world,  those 
brave  men  who  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  and  whose  names  I will  ever  tarry 
in  my  heart. 

« There  remains  one  consideration,  which 

must  put  you  in  wiadot;  th«  soldier  is 


only  formidable  to  the  enemy  in  arms;  civil 
virtues  must  not  be  strangers  to  hire : out  of 
the  field  of  battle,  towards  the  unarmed  citi- 
zens and  peasant,  be  is  moderate,  compas- 
sionate, and  humane  : he  knows  the  evils  of 
war,  and  strives. *"»  lighten  them.  I will  pu- 
nish every  wanton  excess  withso  much  greater 
severity, 'as  it  is  not  the  intention  of  our  mo- 
narch to  oppress  neighbouring  countries,  but 
to  deliver  them  from  their  oppressors,  and  to 
form  with  their  princes  a powerful  bond,  in 
order  to  bring  about  a lasting  peace,  and  to 
maintain  the  general  welfare  and  security. 
Soon  will  foreign  troops,  in  strict  union  with 
us,  attack  the  common  enemy.  Then,  brave 
companions  in  arms  1 honour  and  support 
them  as  your  brothers ; not  by  vain-glorious 
high  words,  but  manly  deeds,  do  honour  to 
the  warrior;  by  intrepidity  before  tb*  enemy 
you  must  shew  yourselves  to  be  the  first  sol- 
diers. 

“ Thus,  then,  shall  I one  day  lead  you 
back  to  your  country,  followed  by  the  re- 
spect of  the  enemy,  and  by  the  gratitude  of 
foreign  nations,  after  having  secured  by  your 
arms  an  honourable  peace,  when  the  satis- 
faction of  our  monarch,  the  approbation  of 
the  world,  the  rewards  of  valour,  the  blessings 
of  your  fellow-citizens,  and  the  consciousness 
of  deserved  repose,  await  you. 

“ Charles,  Archduke,  Generalissimo.1' 

This  proclamation  seemed  to  leave  no 
doubt,  that -the  French  and  Austrian  govern- 
ments had  ceased  fo  negociale,  and  tlist  the 
differences  between  them  were  about  to  bo 
sotiled  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  In  fact, 
four  days  after  the  date  of  that  proclamation, 
hostile  operations  commenced  on  the  part  of 
Austria.  It  is, stated  in  the  Hague  Courant  of 
the  19th,  “That,  on  the  10th  instant,  the 
Austrian  army  crossed  the  Bavarian  fron- 
tiers.” This  movement  was  notified  to  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  by  a letter  from  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  dated  on  the  preceding  day. 
No  account  ot  any  action  had  then  been  re- 
ceived in  Holland. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  lias  retired  from  Mu- 
nich to  Dettingen.  The  Austrian  envoy  ha. 
also  left  the  court  of  that  vassal  sovereign, 
the  King  of  Wirtemberg,  after  exchanging 
with  his  ministers  an  angry  correspondence. 

Buonaparte  left  Pans  on  the  12to,  .and  ar- 
rived at  Strasburg  on  the  15th,  at  five  in  tha 
morning. 

Letters  from  Rotterdam,  of  the  19th  state, 
that  the  Exchange  there  abounded  with  ru- 
mours, some  of  which  were  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant cast.  It  was  reported,  that  a re- 
volution had  taken  place  at  St.  Petersburg]!, 
and  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  deposed; 
one  account  says,  hilled  : neither  of  these 
met  with  any  credit.  But  there  was  another 
which  was  more  favourably  received.  It 
was  confidently  asserted,  that  p-  me  was  con- 
cluded between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  1 he 
letters  further  state,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Russian  ambassador  at  th#  court  pf  Holland 
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had  latterly  created  much  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion in  the  French  ministers  of  King  Louis'; 
and  a correspondence  had  taken  place  which 
was  not  at  all  calculated  lo  conciliate  cither 
pasty. 

The  Monitcur  of  t'he  1 1th  had  reached 
Holland,  which,  it  is  said,  contains  the  im-* 
perial  message  to  the  senate,  announcing  the 
rupture  with  Austria.  He  states"  the  war  to 
be  compulsory  on  his  part ; that  to  preserve 
peace,  lie  had  offered  to  malte  great  sacri- 
fices to  the  court  of  Vienna  ; but  that,  im- 
pelled bv  foreign  gold  and  fatal  councils, 
and  heedless  of  past  calamities, she  provoked 
a contest  that  must  terminate  in  her  certain 
and  total  rain. 

Letters  from  Cremcn,  of  the  16th,  state, 
that  hostilities  were  commenced  between 
Austria  and  France  immediately  afler  the 
appearance  of  ,lhe  Archduke  Charles’s  Pro- 
clamation. The  Austrians,  it  was,  believed, 
had  compelled  the  French  to  tall  back  upon 
the  filer. 

It  also  appears,  by  the  Dutch  papers, 
that  a format  rupture  has  taken  place  be- 
tween Austria  and  Wirtemburg. 

It  is  mentioned  in  some  accounts,  that  the 
cabinet  of  Dresden  is  secretly  attached  to 
Austria,  and  would  embrace  any  safe  oc- 
casion to  shake  off  hCr  onerous  and  galling 
vassalage  to  France.  It  is  to  Saxony  that 
the  Archduke  Charles  is  supposed  to  allude, 
in  his  late  masterly  address  to  his  army. 

Accounts  from  Lisbon,  state,  that  the  ene- 
my lias  entered  Portugal,  and  their  designs 
had  been  favoured  by  t he  perfidy  and  treach- 
ery of  General  Bernardino  Friere  d’Andrade. 
This  officer,  we  are  told,  on  the  approach  of 
the  French  to  the  city  of  Braga,  not  only 
refused  to  give  the  people  ammunition,  but 
also  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  their 
minds  the  futility  of  any  resistance  to  the 
French  in  the  passes,  or  elsewhere.  It  was 
at  last  discovered,  that  the  Portuguese  troops 
were  without  ammunition.  The  ierment  on 
this  account  among  the  pickmen  became  so 
great,  that  they  attacked  the  general  and 
bis  guards;  when  a desperate  conflict  en- 
sued, in  which  the  general  and  his  aid-du- 
camp  were  killed.  One  of  the  secretaries 
sued  for  mercy,  and  intreated  permission  to 
make  a full  disclosure.  He  proved,  that  the 
general  had  agreed  with  the.  French  com- 
mander to  admit  50,000  troops,  in  three 
divisions,  into  Portugal.  The  terms  were 
incontestably  established.  I lie  Marquis  Lola, 
and  three  other  noblemen,  commanders  of 
the  forces,  were  consequently  pursued  and 
taken  prisoners  to  Lisbon,  ibe  Portuguese 
then  sallied  out  to  meet  the  French  ; and, 
in  this  conflict,  the  first  advance  of  500 
French  cavalry  were  complete^'  destroyed. 
They  were  also  successful  against  the  second 
ivision.  Among  those  taken,  are  numbers 
ho  belonged  to  Junot’s  former  army  in  Por- 
gal. 

Gcner  al  B^resford  is  appointed  field-mar- 
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shal  in  Portugal,  by  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
generalissimo  of  his  forces. 

We  have  Lisbon  papers  to  the  6th  instant. 
The  principal  article  they  contain  is  the  Ge- 
neral Orders  issued  by  Marshal  Beresford  on 
the  capture  of  Oporto.  Headmits  the  French 
force  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  Portuguese ; 
and  imputes  the  calamity  to  the  want,  not 
. of  valour,  but  of  discipline,  on  the  part  of  the 
native  troops.  These  papers  contain  the 
capitulation  of  Chaves,  which  General  Mes- 
senger surrendered  to  the  Portuguese  on  the 
26th  of  Marcln  The  French  prisoners  were 
in  number  749,  exclusive  of  officers,  besides 
an  immense  booty  of  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions, and  (lie  victors  released  114  Spanish 
prisoners.  The  garrison  became  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  last  advices  from  the  Cap?  are  said 
to  state,  that  both  the  Indian  armies  of  Ma- 
dras and  Bengal  have  taken  the  field,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  alarming  progress  of  French 
influence  at  the  court  of  Persia. 

The  American  embargo  lias  been  taken  off, 
and  trade  permitted  with  all  powers,  except 
Great  Britain  and  France.  A non-inter- 
course bill  has  passed,  and  is  to  be  put  in 
force  on  the  15th  of  May. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  has 
enacted,  that  no  execution  for'debt  shall  be 
levied  upon  any  one  (even  though  upon  an 
actual  judgment)  before  the  1st  of  January, 
1810. — 1 The  necessity  ot'  this  measure  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments consequent  upon  the  embargo. 

AMERICA. 

Ms.  PltES  tDENT  MaODISON’s  InAUCUIIAI, 
Speech,  delivered  March  4tk,  at  Twelve 
o’  Clock. 

Washington,  March  4. 
Unwilling  to  dppart  front  examples  of  the 
most  revered  authority,  I avail  myself  of  the 
occasion  now  presented,  to  express  the  pro- 
found impression  made  on  me,  by  the  call  of 
my  country  to  the  station,  to  the  duties  of 
wliicji  I am  about  to  pledge  myself,  by  the 
most  solemn  of  sanctions.  So  distinguished 
a mark  of  confidence  proceeding  from  the 
deliberate  and  tranquil  suffrage  of  a free  and 
virtuous  nation,  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances. have  commanded  my  gratitude  and 
devotion,  as  well  as  filled  me  with  an  awful 
sense  of  the  trust  to  be  assumed.  Under  the 
various  circumstances  which  give  peculiar 
solemnity  to  the  existing  period,  I feel  that 
both  the  honour  and  the  responsibility  al- 
lotted to  me  arc  inexpressibly  enhanced. 

The  present  situation  of  the  world  is  indeed 
without  a parallel;  and  that  of  our  country 
full  of  difficulties.  The  pressure  of  these, 
too,  is  the  more  severely  felt,  because  they 
have  fallen  upon  us  at  a moment  when  na- 
tional prosperity  being  at  a height  not  before 
attained,  the  contrast  resulting  from  this 
change  has  been  rendered  the  more  striking. 
Under  the  benign  influence  of  our  republican 
Ti 
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institutions,  and  the  maintenanccof  peace 
with  all  nations,  whilst  so  many  of  them 
were  engaged  in  bloody  and  wasteful 
wars,  the  fruits  of  a. just  policy  were  en- 
joyed in  an  unrivalled  growth  ot  our 
faculties  and  resources.  Proofs-  ot  this 
were  seen  in  the  improvements  of  agri- 
culture; in  the  successful  enterprise  of 
commerce  ; in  the  progress  of  manufac- 
tures and  u-ciul  arts;  in  the  increase  of 
the  public  revenues,  and  the  use  made 
of  them  in  reducing  the  public  debt;  and 
in  the  valuable  works  and  establishments 
every  where  multiplying  over  the  face  ot 
our  land.  < > 

It  is  a precious  reflection  that  the  tran- 
sition from  this  prosperous  condition  of 
our  country,  to  the  scene  which  has  for 
some  time  been  distressing  ns,  is  not 
chargeable  on  any  warrantable  views, 
nor,  as  I trust,  on  any  involuntary  errors 
in  the  public  councils.  Indulging  no  pas- 
sions which  trespass  on  the  rights  or  the 
impose  of  other  nations,  it  has  been  the 
true  glory  ot  the  United  States  to  culti- 
vate peace  by  observing  justice,  and  to 
entitle  themselves  to  the  respect  of  the 
nations  at  war,  by  fulfilling  their  neutral 
obligations  with  the  most  scrupulous  im- 
partiality. 

If  there  be  candour  in  the  world,  the 
truth  of  these  assertions  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned. Posterity  at  least  will  do  justice 
to  them. 

This  unexceptionable  course  could  not 
avail  against  the  injustice  and  violence  of 
the  belligerent  powers.  In  their  rage 
against  each  other,  or  impelled  by  more 
direct  motives,  principles  of  retaliation 
have  been  introduced,  equally  contrary 
to  universal  reason  and  acknowledged 
law.  How  long  their  arbitrary  edicts 
will  be  continued  in  spite  of  the  demon- 
strations, that  not  even  a pretext  for 
them  has  been  given  by  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  fair  and  liberal  attempts  to 
induce  a revocation  of  them,  cannot  be 
anticipated. 

Assuring  myself  that,  under  every  vi- 
cissitude the  determined  spirit  and  united 
councils  of  the  nation  will  be  safe-guards 
to  its  honour  and  its  essential  interests,  I 
Tepair  to  the  post  assigned  me,  with  no 
other  discouragement  than  what  springs 
from  my  own  inadequacy  to  its  high  du- 
ties. If  I do  not  sink  under  the  weight 
of  this  deep  conviction,  it  is  because  I 
find  some  support  in  a consciousness  of 
the  purposes,  and  a confidence  in  the 
principles,  which  I bring  with  me  into 
this  arduous  service. 

To  cherish  peace  and  friendly  inter- 


course  with  all  nations,,  having  corres- 
pondent. dispositions;  to  maintain  sincere 
neutrality  towards  belligerent  nations ; 
to  prefer  in  all  cases  amicable  discussions 
and  reasonable  accommodation  of  differ- 
ences, to  a decision  of  them  by  an  appeal 
to  arms;  to  exclude  foreign  intrigues  and 
foreign  partialities,  so  degrading  to  all 
countries,  and  so  baneful  to  free  ones; 
to  foster  a spirit  of  independence,  too 
just  to  invade  the  rights  ot  others  ; too 
proud  to  surrender  our  own ; too  liberal 
to  indulge  unworthy  prejudices  ourselves, 
and  too  elevated  not  to  look  down  upon 
them  in  others : to  hold  the  union  of'tlie 
States  as  the  basis  of  their  peace  and 
happiness;  to  support  the  constitution, 
which  is  the  cement  of  the  union,  as  well 
in  its  limitations,  as  in  its  authorities  ; to, 
respect  the  rights  and  authorities  reserved 
to  the  States  and  to  the  people,  as  equally- 
incorporated  with,  and  essential  to,  the 
success  of  the  general  system;  to  avoid 
the  slightest  interference  with  the  rights 
of  conscience  or  the  functions,  of  religion 
so  wisely  exempted  from  civil  jurisdic- 
tion; to  preserve  to  their  full  energy  the 
other  salutary,  provisions  in  behalf  of  pri- 
vate and  personal  rights,  and  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press;  to  observe  economy 
in  public  expenditures ; to  liberate  the 
public  resources  by  an  honourable  dis- 
charge of  the  public  debts;  to  keep  with- 
in the  requisite  limits  a standing  military 
force,  always  remembering,  that  an  armed 
and  trained  militia  is  the  firmest  bulwark 
of  republics,  that  without  standing  armies 
their  liberty  can  never  be  in  danger;  nor 
with  large  ones  safe  ,•  to  promote,  by  autho- 
rised means,  improvements  friendly  to  agri- 
culture, and  to  external, as  well  as  internal 
commerce;  to  favour,  in  like  manner,  the 
advancement  of  science  and  the  diffusion 
of  information, .as  the  best  aliment  to  true 
liberty ; to  carry  on  the  benevolent  plans 
which  have  been  so  meritoriously  applied 
to  the  conversion  of  our  aboriginal  neigh- 
bours, from  the  degradation  and  wretched- 
ness of  savage  life,  to  a participation  of 
the  improvements  of  which  the  human 
mind  and  manners  are  susceptible  in  a 
civilized  state.  As  far  as  sentiments  and 
intentions  such  as  these  can  aid  the  fulfil- 
ment of  my  d-uty,  they  will  be  a resource 
which  cannot  fail  me. 

It  is  my  good  fortune,  moreover,  to  have 
the  path  in  which  I am  to  tread,  lighted 

by  examples  of  illustrious  services,success- 

fully  rendered  in  the  most  trying  difficul- 
ties by  those  who  have  marched  before 
me.  Of  those  of  my  immediate  prede- 
cesgoe,  it  might  least  become  me  hare  te 
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speak.  I may,  however,  be  pardoned  for 
not  suppressing  the  sympathy,  with  which 
ray  heart  is  full,  in  the  ric  h reward  he 
enjoys  in  the  benedictions  of  a beloved 
country,  gratefully  bestowed  for  vaulted 
talents,  zealously  devoted,  through  a long 
career,  to  the  advancement  of  its  highest 
interest  and  happiness. 

But  the  source  to  which  I look  for  the 
aid,  which  alone  can  supply  my  deficien- 
cies, is  in  the  well-tried  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  in  the 
counsels  of  those  representing  them  iu  the 


other  departments  associated  in  the  care 
of  the  national  interest.  In  these  my 
confidence  will,  under  every  difficulty,  be 
best  placed;  next  to  that  which  we  have 
all  been  encouraged  to  feel' in  the  guar- 
dianship and  guidance  of  that  Almighty 
Being,  whose  powrr  regulates  the  destiny 
of  nations — whose  blessings  have  been  so 
conspicuously  dispensed  to  this  rising  re- 
public,  and  to  whom  we  are  bound  to 
address  our  devout  gratitude  tor  the  past, 
as  well  as  our  tervent  supplications  and 
best  hopes  for  the  future. 
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ENER  AL  Orders. — Horse  Guards, 
March , 20. — The  Commauder-in- 
Chief,  Sir  D.  Duydas,  has  received  the 
King’s  command  to  make  known  to  the 
army,  that  his  majesty  has  thought  fit  to 
command  that  the  following  regulations 
shall  hereafter  he  strictly  observed  in 
regard  to  promotions  in  the  army,  and 
appointments  on  the  staff,  viz. — “ No 
officer  shall  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  until  he  has  been  three  years  a 
subaltern.  No  officer  shall  be  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  field-officer,  until  he  has 
been  seven  years  in  the  service,  of  which 
be  shall  have  been  at  least  two  years  a 
captain.  No  officer  shall  be  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutcnantrcolonel  until 
he  has  been  nine  years  in  the  service,  of 
which  he  shall  have  been  at  least  two 
years  a major.  No  officer  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  fiil  any  staff  appointment,  that 
of  aid-de-camp  excepted,  until  he  lias 
heen  one  year  a captain.” 

March  28.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, C’apt.  Sandon,  who  had  petitioned, 
was  called  to  the  bar,  and,  alter  an 
impressive  reprimand  from  the  Speaker, 
was  ordered  to  he  discharged  out  of 
custody,  on  paying  his  fees. 

A fire  broke  out  at  the  house  of  the 
Eev.  Mr  Moulde,  village  of  Hackley, 
O.xon,  which  entirely  consumed  it,  to- 
gether with  stabling,  &c.  and  four  houses 
adjoining.  Two  horses  were  burnt.  The 
damages  sustained  amount  to  SOOOl. 
The  premises  were  uninsured. 

April  5.  The  brewhouse  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, at  Hailsham,  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire. 

6.  A court  of  Common  Council,  held 
at  Guildhall, 

Resolved,  That  Gwyllym  Lloyd  War- 
ily, Esq.  having,  unawed  by  ministerial 


threats,  exhibited  serious  charges  against 
the  late  commander-in-chief,  which  have 
heen  clearly  substantiated,  and  which 
have,  in  fact,  induced  his  royal  highness 
to  resign  a situation  of  which  lie  is  un- 
worthy, is  entitled  to  the  esteem  and 
gratitude  of  this  court  and  the  country. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  thanks 
of  this  court,  and  the  freedom  of  this 
city,  in  a gold  box,  of  the  value  of  one 
hundred  guineas,  be  presented  to  Gwyl- 
lym Lloyd  Wardle,  Esq.  in  grateful  tes- 
timony of  the  high  sense  they  entertain 
of  the  zeal,  intrepidity,  and  patriotism, 
which  lie  so  eminently  evinced  in  that 
arduous  and  laudable  undertaking. 

The  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  have  sub- 
scribed 10001.  for  a piece  of  plate  for 
Colonel  Wardle.  Meetings  for  votes  of. 
thanks  to  Colonel  Wardle,  &c.  are  hold- 
ing in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At 
most  of  these  meetings  resolutions  are 
passed,  declaring  a reform  in  Parliament 
indispensably  necessary. 

A mare  belonging  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
liveryman,  which  was  backed  on  the  28th 
ult.  for  a wager  of  200  guineas,  to  go  50 
miles  in  three  hours  and  a hall,  being  at 
the  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour,  performed 
it  this  day  on  the  Woodford  road, in  four 
minutes  less  than  the  given  time.  Bet? 
ting  was  seven  to  four,  and  two  to  one 
against  the  mare.  Our  feelings  compel  us 
to  say,  a greater  instance  of  wanton  cruel- 
ty to  an  animal  was  never  heard  of. 

11.  Mr.  Morris,  a builder,  at  Sidmouth, 
having  with  his  family  caught  a trouble- 
some disorder,  sent  to  a druggist  for  some 
sulphur  vivum ; the  druggist  cautioned 
the  girl  to  tell  her  muster  that  it  must  be 
applied  outwardly  as  a lotion,  and  not 
inwardly,  as  it  was  poison.  lhe  girj 
neglected  the  caution,  aqd  Mr.  M.  hi# 
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wife,  and  a child  two  years  old,  all  swal- 
lowed a grc  it  quantity  of  the  medicine, 
in  consequence  or"  which  they  were  taken 
ill,  and  died  in  about  two  hours. 

A ballot  was  held  at  the  East  India 
House,  for  the  election  of  six  directors, 
in  the  room  ot  Messrs.  J.  Bosanquet,  J. 
Cotton,  F.  Parry,  'r.  Iteid,  J.  Roberts, 
and  11.  riiornton,  wh  go  out  by  rotation; 
when  Sir  F.  Baring  and  IL  Inglis,  Mr.  J. 
Manship,  Sir  S.  Metcalte,  Mr.  G.  Millet, 
and  Mr.  R.  Williams,  were  declared  duly 
elected,  Die  contest  lay  principally  be- 
tween Messrs,  l helluson  and  \\  llliams 
the  former  of  whom  had  766  v otes,  and 
the  latter  1 160,  The  thanks  of  a court 
of  directors  were  voted  to  Messrs-  Parry 
and  G renet,  for  their  great  application 
to  the  at!  airs  of  the  company  during  the 
last  year. 

A match  was  run  over  Knutsford- 
heath,  between  Wood,  the  Lancashire 
pedestrian,  and  Shipley,  from  Notting- 
hamshire. the  sum  was  200  guineas; 
the  distance  440  yards.  Wood  per- 
formed it  in  56  secouds,  half  a second  of 
time  le  ss  than  his  antagonist,  being  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  17  miles  an  hour. 

Harriet  Fiftcham,  a servant,  was  killed 
in  Oxford-street,  last  week,  by  falling 
through  a skylight.  She  had  been  on  the 
top  of  the  house  with  some  men  and 
maid  servants;  and  in  her  hurry  to  get 
down,  is  supposed  to  have  slipped  off  the 
leads  on  to  the  sky-light,  which  broke 
and  let  her  into  Mr.  Daihousie’s  parlour, 
while  the  family  were  at  supper.  She 
died  in  a few  hours  after,  of  a tractu.e 
she  had  received  on  the  head. 

I k The  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Free- 
masons’ Charity  for  Female  Orphans  took 
place  at  Freemasons’  Hall,  on  Friday; 
when  Lords  Moira,  Mountnorris,  Pomfret, 
and  about  400  other  contributors  to  the 
establishment,  were  present. — The  chil- 
dren, the  two  youngest  of  whom  were  led 
by  the  founder  of  the  charity  (the  Cheva- 
lier Iiuspini),  passed  round  the  hall;  and 
their  appearance,  seconded  by  an  eloquent 
<«nd  impressive  speech  from  Lord  Moira, 
induced  a collection  ot  between  three  and 
four  huiid red  pounds.  [See  p.  300.] 

This  evening,  the  Dukes  of  Clarence, 
Cambridge,  and  Sussex,  attended  divine 
service  at  tlfe  Great  Synagogue  in  Duke’s 
Place,  which  bad  been  prepared  in  an 
elegant  manner  for  their  reception.  Be- 
fore their  royal  highnesses  proceeded  to 
the  synagogue,  they  partook  of  an  early 
dinner  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Goidsmid,  in 
Fi ns Lu i ry-squ are ; whither  they  afterwards 
returned;  in  order  to  be  present  at  a grand 


concert,  to  which  above  300  persons  of 
distinction  were  invited. 

15.  A concert  at  the  King’s  Theatre, 
for  the  benefit  of  Hr.  Callcott,'  is  said,  to 
have  produced  2000/. 

10.  An  alarming  fire  broke  out,  at  the 
cottage  of  Coi.  Hurst,  Lemon  Common, 
Surrey,  which  in  ttiree  quarters  of  an  hour 
reduced  the  bi  Ming  to  a heap  of  rubbish. 
The  family  are  in  London,  and  the  servants 
hart  gone  to /.ed.  The  principal  loss  is  a 
library  of  very  considerable  value.  " Die 
greater  part  of  the  furniture  was  saved. 

20.  The  Literary  Fund. — This  highly 
respectable  and  meritorious  association 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  Freemasons’ 
Tavern.  It  was  well  a! tended  by  the 
patrons  and  subscribers;  and  tue  Spanish 
ambassador,  with  several  nobles  from  that 
countrv,  being  present,  Mr..  Fitzgerald, 
in  Iris  'recitation  after  dinner,  alluded  to 
the  affairs  of  Spain  i.i  some  very  happy 
lines.  [See  p.  300.] 

21.  A dinner  given  by  the  livery,  at  the 
London  Tavern,  to  Colonel  Warclie,  Lord 
Folk  stone,  &c.  was  attended  by  near  1100 
persons. 

21.  A jobbing  painter,  named  Trew, 
fell  from  a sign  post  which  he  was  paint- 
ing near  Bethnal-green,  and  was  killed  on 
the  spot. 

Mrs.  Clark’s  “Memoirs”  are  said  to 
have  been  suppressed  in  consequence  ol 
her  receiving  70001.  down,  and  an  an- 
nuity  of  4001.  for  her  own  life,  and  of 
2001.  for  each  of -her  daughters,  with  a 
promise  that  her  son  shall  be  provided 
for. — T he  printer  of  the  work  has  also 
received  15001.  of  the  indemnification 
money.  10,000  copies  of  the  work  had 
been  printed  off;  'nut  they  were  consigned 
to  the  fiamcs;  and  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned declared  upon  oath,  that  no  ves- 
tige, in  print  or  manuscript,  was  pre- 
served; except  a single  copy,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  act  of  Pai Lament,  and 
that  is  secured  under  seven  seals. 

Major  Napier,  of  the  50th,  who  has 
come  home  in  the  Cadmus,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Co- 
runna. In  fact  he  had  received  five  des- 
perate wounds,  and  was  left  senseless 
upon  the  field.  Through  the  humanity 
of  Marshal  Ney,  who  sent  his  own  sur- 
geon to  attend  him,  he  has  now  nearly 
recovered.  The  major  is  on  his  parole 
for  three  months. 

An  account  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  i:i  circulation,  including  Bank 
post  bills,  from  the  1st  of  February  1808, 
to  the  1st  of  February  1809  ; distinguish- 
ing the  amount  in  circulation  in  eadt 
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.quarter,  and  the  amount  of  those  under 
she  value  of  live  pounds: — 

Amount  of  Bunk  of  England  notes  of  five 
jjoimds  each,  and  upwards,  including 
Bank  post  bills,  payable  seven  days 


after  sight:  — 

1308  May  1st  ,£13,429,640 

August  1st  13,521,S30 

Nave  nber  1st  13,255,460 

1309  February  1st  13,226,860 

Amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes  ol 

two  pounds  and  one  pound  each. 
1308  May  ist  £’4,062,260 

August  1st  4,123,290 

November  1st  4,211,710 

1809  February  1st  4,333,200 

The  notes  of  the  Bmk  of  Ireland,  in- 
cluding Bank  post  bills  in  circulation  on 
the  l.->t  of  February,  1309,  amounted  to 
3,072,5151-  19s.  9d, 

Mis s ShuJcburgh  and  Lieut.  Sharp. — Tt 
is  very  much  to  be  lamented,  that  any 
mis  statements  of  the  late  melancholy 
event  at  Shuck  burgh- park,  should  have 
appeared  i;i  the  public  prints;  and  we 
should  be  sorry,  knowingly,  for  one  mo- 
ment, to  he  accessary  to  them.  \\  e have 
been  favoured  by  two  triends  of  Sir 
Stewkley  Shuckburgh,  with  the  perusal 
of  two  letters,  which  were  found  conceal- 
ed in  the  summer-house  unopened,  after 
the  mournful  occurrence,  addressed  by 
jMv, Sharp  tp  Miss  Shuckburgh— the  for- 
mer, bearing  date  Friday,  March  24  ; the 
latter,  two  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning, 
March  26,  1^09— written  about  five  hours 
only  previous  to  the  perpetration  of  the 
horrid  deed.  The  letter,  and  the  extracts, 
which  we  have  been  authorised  to  lay  be- 


me  and  fake  care  of  yourself.  O!  my 
Heavens!  how  loath  lain  to  die,  but  you 
c but., el  me  to  leave  you  ; for,  was  e;  er  the 
-time  to  come  Nwhtn  yotl  would  have  no 
parents  to  oppose  your  will,  1 dare  not, 
cannot  think  you  would  make  me  happy. 
— I wish  once  more  to  read  youi  iE.tr 
letters,  and  they,  on  my  honour,  I wdl 
bring  them  to  ti*c-  cave  tomorrow  night, 
and  shall  expect  to  Had  mine  m the  sa  ne 
place  on.  Sunday  nwht. — i'  you  love  me, 
tell  me  where  you  are  going  on  Monday 
with  Frank  and  y->  tr  dear  lather.  \ our 
professions  o:  love  are  as  ardent  as  1 could 
possibly  wish. ; would  to  G<vi ! that  vnur 
actions  were  as  convincing;  th  n,  indeed, 

1 should  be  happy. — ( aroline,  my  fate  is 
certain;  I am  sorry  you  will  not  let- me 
live;  I am  no  child  in  my  determination  ; 
when  once  fixed,  it  is  immovable;  I have 
no  earthly  things  to  live  for,  for. you  will 
never  be  mine,  so  I will  seek  another  and 
a better  world.  I can  now  again  sca.  ci  !y 
believe  you  love  me,  as  you  will  not  trust 
me  with  your  sweet  letters,  but  1 shall 
soon  he  insensible  to  every  thing;  and  on 
my  word  you  may  depend  on  mv  putting 
them  at  the  cave  some  time  to-morrow 
night.  IV hen  1 am  dead,  read  than  oik  r, 
and  judge  of  my  delight  when  1 received 
them,  and  of  my  anguish  to  be  obliged  to 
give  them  up.  My  preparations  to  quit 
tiiis  world  take  up  so  much  ot  my  time, 
that  I cannot  say  more,  than  God  bless 
vou ! and  may  he  tor  ever  protect  you 
from  the  miserable,  awrul  cod  of  your 
truly  faithful  and  affectionate,  though 
wretched, 

Philip  A.  S. 


fore  our  readers,  clearly,,  we.  think,  prove^ 
that  this  amiable  young  lady,  instead  of 
meeting  her  dreadful  fate  voluntarily,  had 
not  even  the  least  expectation  of  seeing 
the  deceased;  but  went  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  leaving  all  the  letters  she  had 
received  from  him,  and  of  bringing  away 
those  she  had  written,  which  he  had  as- 
sured her  should  be  there.  Our  earnest 
wish  is,  bv  a strict  adherence  to  the  truth, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
it,  to  do  justice  to  both  parfies.  Me  trust 
that  the  afflicted  feelings  of  the  two  fami- 
lies, already  crucify  wounded,  will  be 
spared  any  further  inflictions,  and,  with 
tlie  present  statement,  that  we  shall  be 
suffered  to  discontinue  so  painful  a subject. 

LETTER  I. 

Friday  March  24,  1809. 

“ Caroline ! O ! ray  beloved  Caroline ! 
I can  but  a short  time  longer  endure  your 
eruel scorn;  prepare  to  hear  the  worst  oj 


I implore  and  supplicate  your  prayers; 
and  most  fervently  and  sincerely  will  I 
pray,  in  my  last  moments,  that  you  may 
never  feel  the  least  remorse  of  conscience 
as  the  cause  of  my  suicide,  for  it  was  in 
your  power,  and  yours  only,  to  save,  me, 
but  you  treat  with  disdain  all  my  argu- 
ments. Adieu,  for  ever  adieu.  P.A.S. 

1 came  so  fully  assured  ot  seeing  you 
last  night,  that  l was  not  prepared  to  die, 
or  indeed  I should.  I.  acknowledge  you 
have  good  ground  to  treat  my  threats  so 
slightly,  but  the  time  will  come  when  you 
may  see  mv  resolution  is  not  to  be  sh.ikem 
What  would  have  been  your  feelings  (if 
you  have  any  feelings)  had  you  found  me 
with  my  brains  blown  out  at  die  cave  this 
morn  tog,  wiiich  certainly,  would  have 
been  the  case,  had  I not  put  syich  confi- 
dence in  your  coming  to  meet  me?  O . 
for  shame,  Caroline ; so  long  as  the  gen-* 
tiemen  were  over  their  wine,  not  to  spare 
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tne  one  short  moment,  to  make  mv  death 
c-asy ; but,  I forgive  you;  nor  will  I re- 
pine at  my  unhappy  lot.  Had  you  seen 
my  brains  scattered  on  the  earth,  you 
could  have  taken  my  letter  from  my  cold 
band,  and  read  it  with  composure,  with- 
out shedding  a pitying  tear.  Farewell. 

p ^ gyi 

EXTRACTS 

From  the  letter  dated  Sunday  Morning, 
2 u'Clock,  March  26.  1803. 

“ Now  that  I have  settled,  as  well  as 
*ny  agitated  mind  will  allow  me,  all  my 
earthly  affairs,  I will  devote  my  last  sad 
moments  to  my  ever  and  for  ever  beloved 
Caroline,  provided  the  contents  of  your 
letter,  1 expect  to  find  at,  the  cave,  does 
not  compel  me  to  kill  you,  as  well  as  myself, 
which  J hope  in  heaven  it  will  not.  I came 
firmly  resolved  to  die,  I have  exerted  till 
my  energy  to  live,  but  without  you,  it 
cannot  be;  all  my  religion  and  fortitude 
I had  used  to  possess,  has  now'  left  me ; 
and  indeed  I am  a wretched  mortal,  and 
yet,  I feel  not  the  least  fear  of  death,  hut 
can  with  pleasure  and  composure  quit  this 
life,  for  it  is  impossible  I can  suffer  more; 
and  if  you  doubt  me  still,  which  I shall 
believe  you  do,  if  you  say  one  other  word 
about  your  letters,  I think  I shall  be 
tempted  to  take  you  with  me,  to  that  other 
and  that  better  world  you  talk  so  much, 
about,  where  we  shall  be  united,  never, 
never  to  part,  then  indeed  we  shall  enjoy 
that  bliss  your  cruel  parents  deny  us  here ; 
but  I fervently  hope  your  letter  will  be 
Find,  and  give  me  another  solemn  vow 
never  to  be  another’s;  then  I can  die 
alone  and  contented ; but  if  you  give  me 
room  to  suspect  that  you  will  ever  become 
any  one’s  wife  but  mine,  the  thought  will 
be  certain 'death.”  ****** 
u I am  contented  to  die,  and  fervently 
do  I hope  you  may  be  able  to  live,  and 
live  happy,  and  somtimes  think  of  me.  I 
have  from  my  heart  and  soul  forgiven  ail 
who  have  injured  me,  and  hope  they  will 
grant  me  their  forgiveness.  I feel  not  the 
least  resentment  against  any  one,  and  [ 
feel  I can  die  happy.”  ***** 


Supplies  sent  to  Spain  and  Forti7«ae. 


Sent  since  the  1st  of  Mai/,  1808. 

Pieces  of  cannon  98  and  31,600  rounds  of 
ammunition.  *■ 


Howitzers v 38  7,200  ditto 

Carronades 90  4,000  ditto 

Musquets 200,177 

Rifles 220 

Swords 61,391 

Pikes 79,000 

Infantry  accoutrement  sets 39.000 

Ball  cartridges 23,477,955 

Lead  balls » 6,060,000 

Whole  barrels  of  powder 15,400 

Specie £ 1,931.903 

Bills  of  Exchange  negotiated. . . . 220,434 

Camp  equipage  10,000 

Tents 40,000 

Linen Yards  118.000 

Cloth do.  125,000 

Calico do.  82,000 

Sergo ... . Pieces  6,485 

Cloth do.  4,016 

Great  coats. 50,000 

Suits  clothing 92,000 

Shirts ...  35,000 

Shoes 96,000 

Shoe  soles  15,C0Q 

Calico Pieces  22,212 

&c.  &c.  Sic. 


Canteens 50,000 

Haversacks 54,000 

Hats  and  caps  16,000 

Pouches  and  belts 240,000 

Pieces  sheeting ,....  762 


On  their  Passage. 

Cloth. Pieces 

Shirts 

Pouches 

Shoes. 

Shoe  soles 

Boots 


23B 

4.100 

47.00 0 

73.000 

35.000 

8.100 


To  be  shipped  as  soon  as  received  from  Con - 
tractors. 


Boots 28,400 

Shoes 233,400 

Suits 100 

Pouches. ..  150,150 

Cloth Yards  125,000 


BIRTHS. 


HE  Countess  of  Cork,  of  a son. 

At  Southgate,  at  her  father’s  house  (Sir 
William  Curtis,  15art.),  the  lady  of  H.  C. 
Adams,  of  Ansty  Hall,  Warwickshire,  Esq. 

of  a son. The  lady  of  the  Hon.  Henry 

Lascelles,  of  a daughter,  at  Harwood  House, 
Yorkshire. Lady  Water  nark.of  a daugh- 
ter.  The  lady  of  Charles  Hulse,  Esq. 

eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Hulse,  Bart,  of  a son 

and  heir, Lady  Elizabeth  Brickenden, 

of  a son. At  Ilootlon,  in  Cheshire,  the 

lady  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Bart,  of  a son. 


At  Grange,  the  seat  of  John  Lister 

Kaye,  Esq.  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Amelia 
Kaye,  of  a daughter. The  lady  of  Phi- 
lip Francis,  Esq.  of  a daughter. In 

Stratford-place,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Pelham,  of  a 

son. April  2,  immediately  after  divine 

service,  the  officiating  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Stcventon,  Berks,  was  sent  for  to  the 
house  of  a labourer,  named  Pugh^  to  baptise 
a new-born  infant;  when,  to  his  surprise, 
there  were  produced  two  fine  boys  and  ^ 
ghl  1 
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AT  Bath,  the  Rev.  B.  Cracknel!,  M.A.  of 
"^'Wej mouth,  to  Miss  Phillips,  only  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  the  late  William  Phillips, 

Ecq.  oi  Devonshire-buildings. Ignatius 

Joseph  French,  Esq.  of  Canareagh,  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  to  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Dean  Douglas,  of  Castle  Douglas,  Nor- 
thamptonshire,  At  Sheffield,  Henry 

Garrett  Key,  Esq.  of  London,  to  Miss  Mary 
Tudor,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Tudor, 

Esq.  of  that  place. At  Halifax,  the 

Rev.  Fergus  Graham,  of  Arthuret,  in  Cum- 
berland, to  Miss  Paley,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Paley,  author  of 
Natural  Theology,  &c. William  Shel- 

don, Esq.  of  Gray’s-inn,  to  Miss  Hester 
Cooper,  of  Thornhaugh-street,  Bedford- 

rquare. Mr.  J.  Lloyd,  of  Fen-court, 

Fenchurch-street,  corn-factor,  to  Miss  Cle- 
ments, of  Charles-square,  Hoxton.' 

James  Walsh,  Esq.  of  Parliament-street,  to 
Miss  Grobecker,  daughter  of  Frederick  Gro- 
becker,  Esq.  of  Park-row,  Knightsbridge. 

Capt.  W.  Losack,  of  the  royal  navy, 

to  Miss  Gordon,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
George  Gordon,  Esq.  Viscount  Melville  gave 

Miss  Gordon  away. Captain  Gosselin, 

of  the  royal  navy,  to  Miss  Hadley,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  J.  R.  Hadley,  Esq. 

of  Ware  Priory,  Herts. At  Dublin, 

Captain  Carter,  Carlow  regiment,  to  Miss 
Daly,  only  daughter  of  Colonel  Daly,  Lis- 

more  Castle,  county  of  Galway. James 

Andrews,  LL.D.  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  head  classical  master  to  the  military  aca- 
demy of  the  East  India  Company  at  Wool- 
wich Common,  to  Miss  Jane  Fulding,  of 

Rlackheath. Harabledon  Thomas  Cus- 

tance,  Esq.  son  of  John  Custance,  Esq.  of 
Weston  House,  Norfolk,  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  late  Miles  Bower,  Esq.  one  of  his 
majesty’s  counsel,  and  recorder  of  Chester. 

At  Datchet,  near  Windsor,  Robin 

Ashby,  Esq.  of  Uxbridge,  to  Mrs.  Morgan, 

of  Amersham,  Bucks.— Philip  Frederic 

Behrends,  Esq.  of  Broad-street-buildings,  to 
Martha  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Farrington,  Esq.  of  Denmark-hill,  Cam- 
berwell.  The  Rev.  W.  John  Chepmell, 

of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  to  Miss  Harriet  Le 
Mesurier,  daughter  of  the  late  Havilland  Le 
Mesuner,  Esq.  commissary-general  to  the 

forces  in  the  Mediterranean. F.  E. 

March,  Esq.  of  the  Ordnance-office,  Tower, 
to  Miss  Jordan,  of  Park-place,  St.  James’s. 

■— = Captain  f'rancis  Frencli  Staunton,  of 

the  Bombay  military  establishment,  to  Miss 


Neeld,  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  Neeld,  Esq. 

At  Hawarden,  Flintshire,  Mr.  Joins 

Wright,  publican,  to  Mrs.  Jervis,  both  of  the 
some  place.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that 
the  blooming  bride  was  in  the  fifth  week  of 
her  widowhood,  is  married  to  her  fifth  hus- 
band, and  is  in  the  75tia  year  of  her  age. 

Stephen  Vertue,  Esq.  corn-factor. 

Mark-lane,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 

Samuel  Brent,  Esq.  Greenland-dock. 

At  Bourne,  in  Lincolnshire,  William  Hyde 
Monday,  Esq.  of  the  South  Cresceut,  Bed- 
ford-square,  to  Miss  Thorpe,  of  the  former 

place. John  Ormsby  Vandeleur,  Esq. 

colonel  of  the  19th  regiment  of  dragoons, 
to  Miss  Catharine  Glasse,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Glasse,  of  Peticombe,  Hereford- 
shire.  Broome  Witt,  Esq.  ofCbainpiou- 

lull,  Camberwell,  to  Miss  Jane  Lake,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Lake,  Esq.  of  Liverpool. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  James  St.  Leger, 

brother  of  Lord  Viscount  Doneraille,  to  Mis* 
Catherine  Williams,  daughter  of  the  late'fho- 

mas  Williams,  Esq.  of  Epsom. Charles 

Ifammersley,  Esq.  second  son  of  Thomas 
Hammersley,  Esq.  banker,  to  Miss  Emily 
Thomson,  daughter  of  John  Thomson,  Esq. 

of  Waverley-hall. Mr.  Fitzgerald,  son 

of  Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald,  to  Miss  Ford, 

daughter  of  Mrs.  Jordan. Captain 

Reade,  of  the  1st  regiment  of  foot  guards, 
to  Miss  Hoskyns,  sister  to  Sir  Hungerford 
Hoskyns,  Bart,  of  Harewood,  in  the  county 

of  Hereford. At  East  Barnet,  Jaine* 

Smith,  Esq.  solicitor,  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
Hugh  Smith,  of  Trevor-park,  to  Jane  Han- 
nah, second  daughter  of  John  Holmes,  Esq, 

of  Battersea. -Foster  Cunlitfe,  Esq.  to 

the  Hon.  Miss  Crewe,  only  daughter  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Crewe. — Captain  Gil- 

bert Heathcote,  R.  N.  son  of  Sir  W.  Heath- 
cote,  Bart,  of  Hursley,  in  Hants,  to  Miss 

Ann  Lyell,  of  Southampton. Captain 

Henry  Bellingham,  of  the  Bengal  Army,  to 

Miss  Henrietta  Elizabeth  Cruden. H. 

Brandon,  Esq.  of  Aldersgate-street,  to  Sarah, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Woodthorpe,  Esq 
of  Guildhall. Cynnc  Lloyd,  Esq.  bro- 

ther to  Sir  Edward  P.  Lloyd,  Bart.  M.  P.  to 
Miss  Martha  Hughes,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Hughes,  of  Kimmel  Park, Flintshire. 

At  Forres,  North  Britain,  J.  Downie, 

Esq.  of  Tbreadneedle-street,  merchant,  to 
Mias  Mary  Shaw,  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Slmw,  of  Muirtown,  Esq. A.  B.  Gren- 

ville, M.  D.  Surgeon  of  the  Rxiyal  Navy,  Up 
Miss  Kerr,  of  thePortsmouthTheatre. 
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Ashburton,  widow  of  the  late  Lord  Ash-  Morres,  an  unfortu  are  gentleman,  who  hint 
barton,  better  known  as  John  Dunning,  Esq,  long  been  estranged  Iro.u  and  unnoticed  by 
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liis  family.  Tic  wns  found  drowned  in  the 

( ,,  |>  nr, it  Kinc'end,  DiiMiu. 

|,|,  i; ijn r Charlesl  Joyd, 

J„\  ...  (,(ii)|.  <v  1,0  .nit  ai'Ii  a division  111  Ins 

j , , march  fro* n Dublin  1 6 Cork 

p , to  i fiiliarki.iion.  After  dining  wiih 
J,,«  hi  i ,, Dice',,  ami  tin:  officers  of  tlie 
n militia,  iir  left  tli**  mi",  before:  liic  rest 
,i.,  , ;i. tN  iiKikc  up,  being  anxious  to 

rclii  i .irlv  to  M 1 s.  Uoy.l,  w horn  I**  bad 
Jti’i  alone  at  ilic  inn,  but  wlto  in  vam  looked 
for  It,*,  return;  lor,  dreadful  to  relate,  'lie 
ntelil  III  in;.'  very  dark,  and  a liridgc  which  lie 
liad  to  pi) **n  being  ntuclt  flooded,  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  lie  either  missed  Inn  path  ac  ross  the 
bridge,  and  got  into  tin  main  current,  or  that 
he  bail  sunk  through  a hole  that  has  been 
<Jisco\i*red  in  the  budge  *in<  e the  waters 
nulls  ded.  The  most  dth;  nt  search  tor  seve- 
ral days  was  made  lor  tin*  body  without  suc- 
cess; "but  at  length  it  "as  lound,  by  accident, 
in  i lie  rivt  r,  about  a mile  Ije'ow  the  town. 
Maj  r Llin.l  was  the  son  ol  Thomas  Lloyd, 
Km|.  ol  WiiicIii  Isea,  hi  Su-:cx,  and  had  been 
recently  * arried  to  MissKniina  Hale,  daugh- 

lerottbc  late  Gem  ra I Hale. AtCr.ives- 

onl,  Mi.  0.  K • k:lraw,  aged  80,  a very 
noli  d and  *c  enmc  character.  Mr. 

Smith,  of  Owslcbury,  near  Winchester.  He 
went  to  hr. (J  III  uuori  health;  and  waking  out. 
ol  his  flier  p,  complained  to  his  wde  that  he 
felt  a severe  cold  in  ilia  stomach,  and  re- 
quested her  to  rise,  and  get  him  something 
warm  to  drink  ; which  she  immediately  did, 
hut  on  her  return  * found  him  a.  corpse! 

]n  [.cwisi.ani  wot khouac,  Kent,  a man 
of  the  name  of  Isaac  Kvans,  well  known 
about  Sydenham  and  its  neighbourhood  by 
the  nick-name  ol  llrij-ncchttl  Ititac.  A short 
time  previous  to  Ins  death,  lie  confessed  to 
|,,  ing  t!,c  cause  of  the  <!  *alh  of  a fellow- 
Jalumier  of  the  name  of  li-nvey.  They  had 
quarrelled  at  the  Gipsey-homm  ; but  settled 
their  ditlerr  nces  over  a pot  or  two  of  her  r, 
iuul  departed  together  to  their  home,  when 
lie  tom.  an  opportunity  ol  knocking  Harvey 
down,  beat  him  unmercifully,  and  threw  Inm 
into  a bed * e,  where  he  wa;  found  the  next 
morning,  m a state  of  insensibility,  in  winch 
situation  he  continued  two  days,  and  then 
died.  He  also  acknowledged  himself  to  have 
been  uric  ol  three  who  murdered  Mathews, 
the  Dulwich  hermit  ; one  of  whom  he  said 
was  dead,  and  me  other  *1  •*••  a;  hut  did  not 

mention  their  names. Drowned,  on  Ins 

passage  to  In  land,  ag- .*r|  1*8,  W.  H.  Butier, 

i-.sn.  of  ciutoi  . Ar  Britlgefu  ld,  near 

L’lverston,  Mr  Ferdinand  Hodgson,  aged  01, 
a most  lal.onoiis  and  diatinguitfhod  school- 
master. Many  of  his  pupils  are  now  m emi- 
nent situations,  who  weie  educated  by  Inin 
at  Town-bank,  near  Diversion,  where  he  ex- 
erted Ins  superior  abilities  during  tbe  long 
period  of  fifty  years.  In  his  decline  ol  life  he 
was  afflicted  with  blindness,  but  bis  menial 
faculties  remained  unimpaired.  Providence 
-u,  u,  pleased  to  restore  to  bun  that  greatest,  of 


nli  human  blessings  (his  eye  sight)  some  year* 

since. — Found  dead,  at  Wiveliscombc, 

in  Somersetshire,  Mai -lia  Webber,  aged  1<V2 
v<ars:  sliu  was  grand  mot  tier  ol  the  not'd 

Damps,  the  cudgel  players *A  md  dOl 

, cars,  Jo! in  Fawlborp,  of  Pradl'ord,  York., 

I At  Puff-park,  m tbe  Q icon’s  Gonnly, 

a,fU;.-  mam  year*  ol  extreme  torture  from  tbe 
gout,  ti.r  lb  v.  Oliver  Floor),  !l  magistrate  of 
the  said  county,  and  long  vicar  of  All' brna- 
eart,  in  the  d c*  ' *f:  of  O,:oryo  --At 
Peildeiinis  Castle,  Cornwall,  of  a typhus 
b*v<r,  aged  20,  Mr.  lirailsimd,  assistant-, 
surgeon  of  tin;  North  Hauls  militia-- 
At  Plymouth,  in  the  pritm*  of  life,  Mr.  1.  G. 
Williams,  assistant-surgeon  to  the  second 
royal  veteran  hallaliun,  son  ol  iMr.  I.  Wil- 
liams, surgeon,  of  Swansea.  Lius  gentleman 
had  been  in  the  East  Indies,  and  almost 
miraculously  escape*  I from  the  dreadful  mas- 
sacre ai  Tcllore  : Ins  merit  obtained  him  the 
appointment  hr:  held  at  his  death;  and  lie 
fall  a victim  to  a fever  brought  on  by  his 
incessant  attention  l<>  the  troops  lately  ar- 
rived from  Spam. At  his  chambers  in 

tbe  Temple,  Edward  Robertson,  L-q. ■ 

Henry  Holland,  K-q.  of  tbe. General  Post- 
office,  late  agent  for- his  majesty’s  packets  at 

Gourqbiirg. Suddenly,  at  his  apart-. 

nients  in  I lie  Strand,  Mr.  T.astmure,  formerly 

a provincial  actor  of  some  celebrity. 

Miss  Anne  Jones,  aged  17,  apprentice  to  Mils 
E.  Licvcslcy,  of  Lincoln,  milliner:  she  swal- 
lowed poison,  the  cause  axsigne.i-ylow  spi- 

r,l3. -.During  a visit  at  Hackney-road, 

Miss  F.  Hurd,  of  Piccadilly,  London  : her 
death  was  oerasioned  by  taxing  some  gruel 
for  supper,  in  tbe,  oatmeal  of  which  some 
arsenic  had  been  impregnated  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  vermin. ; — -Mr-  Dixie,  jnn.  of 

Foxlnud,  Huntingdonshire, and  liis  shepherd  : 
the  farmer  bad  left  some  arsenic  for  dressing 
his  sheep  in  a cupboard  when*  the  hour  was 
usually  kept;,  and  which  the  maid-servant 
mixed  together  fo  make  a pork-pudding  ; of 
tins  pudding  Mr.  Dixie,  the  shepherd,  and 
the  maid  partook;  the  two  former  died  in 
about  eight  hours  after,  and  the  maid  conti- 
nues in  a very  dangerous  state. At 

Ijollowsy,  Sarah  Scurrcll,  n young  woman  of 
respectable  connexions  and  interesting  ap- 
pearance, She  poisoned  herself  by  taking 
arsenic.  She  was  in  an  advanced  state  of 
pregnancy  ; and  after  her  death,  which  took 
place  in  a few  hours,  a surgeon  had  recourse 
to  the  Carsarinn  operation,  and  extracted  the 
child  in  the  hope  of  saving  it;  but  it  was 

<],  arj._, At  Dancval  Lark,  JMrs.  Ftrricr 

Cmler,  of  Orroland,  wife  of  Major-general 

I,’(.rrj(,r>. At  Tackbrook,  Warwickshire, 

Thomas  Smith,  Esq.  in  the  101st  year  of  Ins 
an*.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last 
moment,  and  used  to  walk  twenty  miles  a- 
rlay  to  superintend  his  farms,  anti  performed 
that  arrli."iis  task  in  the  week  preceding 

Ins  dentin In  PoUergatc-strcct,  Nor. 

wlcli,  aged  60,  W.  Ilammoul,  Esq. 
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Jn  Hereford,  of  a paralytic  affection,  thellev. 
Thomas  Evans,  one  *>f  tlie  prebendaries  of 
that  cathedral,  and  vicar  of  Yazor,  in  that 
diocese. John  Johnson,  Esq.  of  Pal- 
mer s-v. Huge,  Westminster,  acted  77. 

Ai  Edinburgh,.!.  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Slmw- 
lii.'ld,  M V.  for  Rotlwiy,  and  liusliand  of 
Lady  Charlotte  Campbell.  1 —At  Grafton, 

near  Hereford,  Mr.  Tlmnns  folly. 

At  Clonmel,  Mr.  James  Gordon, eldest  son  of 
Sir  Satnnei  Gordon,  of  that  town.——— 
At  Ripon,  Yorkshire,  aged  87,  Samuel  Contes, 
Esq  senior  alderman  am!  lather  of  111  it  cor- 
poration, and  a partner  m the  Ripon  and 

Niddcrdalc  hank. The  Ilcv.  Nicholas 

Vvre.  rector  of  Uplima,  Devonshire. — 

At  Grensill’smill,  near  Rnrnartl  Castle,  aged 
64,  Mr.  S.  fhwaites,  a respectable  farmer, 
who  measured  six  feet  three  inelies  in  lieieht, 

and  weighed  thirtv-fonr stone. Yt  Bin- 

field,  Berks,  aged  7.5,  William  M'Kiunon, 
Esq.  many  years  a member  of  Ins  majesty's 
council  in  the  island  ot  Antigua.—— — 

“ Alter  a life  spent  in  the  service  of  justice, 
Mr.  Patrick  Hulpcn  finished  Ins  mortal  career, 
last  week,  in  Newgate,  that  place  so  olten  the 
seem  of  his  labours.  He  filled  the  otliee  of 
Jinisher  ol  the  law  (vulgarly  called  hangman) 
for  thirteen  years,  with  an  assiduity,  punc- 
tuality, expermess,  and  fidelity,  that  will 
leave"  it  difficult  for  posterity  to  record  his 
rival.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  an  over- 
attachment  to  strong  waters,  which  he  drunk 
abundantly,  in  order,  in  some  measure,  to 
exhiliritte  his  spirits,  so  exhausted  by  unwea- 
ried assiduity  lu  business.  As  is  customary  in 
all  cases  of  deaths  in  Newgate,  a coroner’s 
inquest  sal  on  Mr.  Halpen;  sonic  delay  oc- 
curred in  consequence  of  one  ol  the  jury  in- 
sisting ilia!  lie  died  an  unnatural  death,  ul- 
ledging  that  he  should  have  been  hanged 
long  ago — however,  ufiersome  desultory  con- 
versation with  his  brother  jurors,  lie  acquiesced 
in  the  general  opinion,  and  the  verdict  was 
brought  in  Natural  Death.” — Dublin  Caper. 
——A  young  woman,  named  Rates,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  great  quantities  of 
snulf,  in  St.  Murtin's-lunc.  of  a earn  er  in  her 
nose.  The  doctor  who  attended  her  (luring 
her  illness  stuted,  that  there  were  particles  of 
glass  in  the  snutF that  she  had  used,  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  ; and  that  these  having  been 
strongly  inhaled,  had  lodged  in  the  cartilages 
and  liones  of  the  nos'1,  and  caused  the  dis- 
order. On  analysing  the  snulf.  lie  found  that 
rotten  wood,  pieces  of  old  eoftins.&ciground 
down  and  mixed  •with  pounded  glass,  red  and 
xvhilc  betony,  and  other  cheap  ceplmlicks, 
constituted  the  chief  ingredients. — A labour- 
ing man,  named  Turner,  residing  at  Elland, 
near  Halifax,-  having  lately  an  attack  ol  the 
cramp  in  one  of  lus  feet  during  the  niglu, 
sought  to  alleviate  the,  pain  by  placing  his 
foot  upon  the  hearth  in  I lie  bed-room  ; when 
the  Sudden  application  ol  cold  removed  the 
complaint  to  a vital  part,  and  he  died  in  an 

hour  after. An  elderly  lady,  ot  the 
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name  of  Pickering,  at  Hackney,  of  a cancer 
in  her  month,  occasioned  by  frequently  pick- 
ing her  teeth  with  the  point  of  her  seissars. 

At  Hackney,  Mr.  II.  Parry,  master  of 

Cambridge  House  academy. — At  Read- 

in.',  where  lie  had  resided  for  sev<  ral  years 
past,  Mr.  E.  Peckover,  formerly  a consider- 
able manufacturer  ill  Norwich. At  Bi- 

cester, Oxfordshire,  aged  62,  Mr.  Thomas 
Westcar,  late  an  eminent  farmer  and  grazier 
at  Woolaston,  in  that  county  ; and  on  the. 
day  preceding,  suddenly,  til  Hill  House,  near 
Souldern,  in  the  same  county,  aged  52,  Mr. 
Thr  urns  Westcar,  firstcousin  to  the  above. 

Mar.  7.  At  Auchindown,  Major  John 
Grant,  in  the  7Jst  year  of  bisage. 

12.  At  M uldlehie,  the  Rev.  Abraham  Ni- 

visoti,  minister  of  that  parish. -At  the 

Manse  of  Abernelliy,  the  Rev,  William  Dun- 
can, in  the  Gist  year  of  his  age,  and  35th  ok 
Ins  ministry.  — —At  Billingbro’,  Lincoln- 
shire, Mrs.  Buekbcrry,  wile  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Buck  berry. 

16.  At  the  nge  of76,  Mrs.  Isabella  Clarke, 
Into  governess  ol  the  ladies’  boarding-school, 
Mansfield. 

19.  Near  Dublin,  Major  Daniel  Cuban. 

20.  At  Dorking,  Surrey,  Mr.  Stephen 
Lynn,  aged  41.— —At  Norllicourt  House, 
Isle  of  YViglit,  Miss  Bull,  in  the  60th  year  of 
her  age. 

22.  Mr.  William  Wilkinson,  of  Fcldom, 
near  Marske,  farmer,  aged  73.  He  was 
working  in  the  field  till  evening,  wln  il  ho 
came  home  mid  complained  ot  indisposition, 
and  told  his  family  lie  wiis  come  to  die,  gave 
sever  d directions  respecting  his  affairs,  ntirl 

then  died  immediately. At  Chigwell- 

row,  Essex,  Captain  Jom  ph  Hoiiyinan.  of 
the  royal  marines. Air.  Richard  Stan- 

ly, aged  IB  years,  surviving  his  brother,  John 
Sliinly,  only  1 1 weeks,  who  died  on  the  28th 
of  December,  aged  17  years,  sons  of  Thomas 
Stanly,  Esq.  Kennington-place,  Vauxhall. 

Tn  Ins  69th  year,  Mr.  YV.  Clough, 

conimmonly  called  Dr.  Clough,  of  Leeds. 
Ills  death  was  occasioned  by  attending  .Mary 
Bateman’s  trial  at  York,  as  a witness;  being 
obliged  to  stand  in  a crowded  situation  for 
12  successive  hours. 

23.  At  her  house  in  Upper  YVimpole- 

street,  Lady  Dorothy  Fitzwilliain. -At 

Camberwell,  Mrs  Newcomb,  wile  ol  Mr, 
Newcomb,  of  Alde/manbury. 

24.  Mr.  William  Yatenmn,  many  years  an 
eminent  upholsterer  in  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard. 

25.  At  his  father’s  house,  in  James-streCt, 
Edwin,  the  fourth  soil  ol  G.  L,  YVurdle,  Lsq. 

M.P. At  Hull,  John  Voaae,  Esq.  many 

years  a merchant  of  that  place Colo- 

nel Rattray,  of  AYtlmrstone,  Cumberland. 
He  was  thrown  from  Iris  horse,  and  killed  ou 
the  spot. 

26.  At  Exeter,  Jacob  Phillips,  Esq.  atlor- 

ney-at-lnw,  ot  that  place.— —At  Edin- 

burgh, the  Right  Hon.  Christina  libaabtih, 

V « 
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Dowager  CountessofKincorc. AtClap- 

Itnra  Common,  John  Bradnev,  Esq.  in  the 
78tli  \ ear  of  his  age. 

27.  At  Plymouth  Dock,  in  tlie  SSd  year 

of  hiv  :ii>c,  Air.  John  Painter,  son  of  the  late 
ATr.  Palmer,  of  Drury-lane  theatre.  Mr.  J. 
Palmer  was  lately  one  of  the  established  per- 
formers of  Mr.  Colman’s  theatre. At 

Pentonvillc,  Mrs.  Sarah  Bell,  late  of  Plais- 

tow,  in  Bsscx. The  Rev.  Thomas  Bar- 

pis,  rector  of  Recdwith  Barkwav,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, anl  of  Trey  ford,  in  Sussex.  He 
svas  one  of  his  Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Hertford  ; and  while  offi- 
ciating in  that  capacity,  was  seized  with  con- 
vulsive spasms,  and  expired  in  a few  hours. 

Penelope  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  F. 

D.  Harris,  Esq.  of  Hay  ne,  Devonshire. 

Mrs.  Rideout,  wife  of  tlie  Rev.  R.  Rideout, 
of  Court  Lodge,  Sussex. At  Newing- 

ton, Airs.  M.  Pearce,  wife  of  Thomas  Pearce, 

Esq, . — At  her  apartments  in  Southwark, 

in  the  33d  year  of  her  age,  Mrs.  Mary  Hag- 
gard, relict  of  Mark  Haggard,  Esq.  formerly 

of  Bow,  in  Middlesex. At  Thomas 

Sheppard’s,  Esq. Thornton  Hall,  Bucks,  Mrs. 
Gurney. 

28.  At  Kilmarnock,  North  Britain,  aged 
8 i,  John  Goldie,  Esq.  a man,  for  acuteness 
of  apprehension,  and  eccentricity  of  ideas, 
equalled  by  few.  Tlie  last  forty  years  of  bis 
life  were  almost  entirely  spent  in  the  study 
of  the  science  of  astronomy,  in  which  lie  is 
said  to  have  corrected  several  prevailing  er- 
rors. Ilis  book  ffpnil  the  subject  was  almost 
ready  for  going  to  the  press  when  he  died. 
He  published,  some  years  since,  a volumi- 
nous work,  infilled,  ‘ The  Gospel  Recovered 
and  a few  months  before  his  death,  ‘ A Trea- 
tise noon  the  Evidences  of  a Deity  in  which 
he  confutes  all  atheistical  doctrines,  and  ably 
proves  the  existence  of  a God.  This  work 
will  remain  an  everlasting  testimony  of  ins 
gieat  power  of  reasoning  and  extensive  in 

formation. Aged  84,  Air.  Philip  Alt’- 

new,  of  Hull.  He  was  found  dead  in  hjs 
yard  in  the  forenoon,  near  a piece  of  wood, 
w hich  he  had  been  seen,  a short  time  before, 

m the  act  of  chopping, -Mrs.  Nicholl,  of 

Balham  Rill,  Claphatn,  widow  of  the  late 

Thomas.  Nicholl,  Esq.. At  Burton,  in 

Northamptonshire,  aged  77,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Harwich,  upw  ards  of  oOvyears  rector  of  that 
parish At  Charlton  House,  near  Sud- 

bury, Miss  Emily  Carmichael  Smyth,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth. At  Chi- 

chester. Mr.  William  Witlman,  in  the  80tli. 
year  of  his  age;  his  death  was  occasioned 
by  m fall  through  a trap  door  in  a grocer's 
shop  in  thnt  city,  which  had  not  been  pro- 
perly secured.  On  stepping  into  the  shop, 
the  poor  old  gentleman  was  precipitated  into 
the  cellar  below ; by7  which  fall  he  was  so 
deradfully  bruised,  that  he  died  in  conse- 
quence, in  less  than  two  hours  afterwards. 
He  was  the  oldest  riding  officer  of  the  port 
•f  Chichester,  ac^|fither  y>f  Dr.  Wittraan, 


who  some  time  since  published  his  travels 

through  Turkey.  &.c. InSabsbury-place, 

Mary-le  bonc,  Hugh  Burgess.  Esq.  aged  71. 

29.  Robert  Edwatd,  Lord  Pet  re.  IlijJord- 
ship  was  in  his  4dlh  year,  lie  is  succeeded 
in  bis  title  and  estates  by  bis  sou,  William 
Francis  Henry,  who  is  in  bis  17tii  year. 

Mr.  Samuel  Richard  Ileseltine,  of  the 

Strand. At  Swainston,  in  freland,  the 

seat  of  his  brother-in-law,  Nathaniel  l’reston. 

Esq.  Richard  Welch,  Esq. At  Clap- 

ham,  Air.  Thomas  Richardson,  of  the  firm  of 
Scott,  Kenworthy,  and  Co.  wholesale  linen- 

drapers,  West  Smitlificld. At  Bathford, 

in  his  56th  year,  Charles  Chapman,  Esq. 
formerly  of  the  civil  establishment  in  India. 

Aged  67,  the  Rev.  H.  Shepherd,  B.D. 

rector  of  Brandsburton,  brother  of  the  late 

Archdeacon  Shepherd. In  Mount-street, 

Grosvenor-square,  Airs.  Elizabeth  Tatham, 

aged  60  years. Afteran  illness  of  a few 

days  only,  ofthe  scarlet  fever,  Frances-Louisa  ; 
on  Monday,  the  3d  of  April,  Laura-Charlotte  ; 
nnd  on  the  following  Thursday,  the  6fn  of 
April,  Emma;  daughters  of  John  Granville, 
of  Stafford-row,  Pimlico,  Esq. 

30.  Mrs.  Ashlin,  of  Trig-wharf,  Upper 

Thaines-street. At  her  house  in  Bed- 

ford-row, in  the  74th  year  of  her  age,  after 
dining  out  in  seeming  perfect  health,  Airs. 
Blake,  wife  of  William  Blake,  Esq.  hanker. 

Aged  65  years,  Jane,  relict  of  Gys- 

bert  Van  Voorst,  late  of  London,  merchant. 

At  Hackney,  John  Francis  Blacke, 

Esq.  aged  77. Thomas  Wood,  Esq.  of 

Hanger-hill,  in  the  commission  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  aged  74. 

31.  In  consequence  of  a fall  from  his 
horse,  Bailv  Heath,  Esq.  of  Stansted-hall, 
Essex,  aged  51.  Having  died  without  a will, 
a property  ol  160,0001.  devolves  to  his  three 
sisters,  Airs.  R.  Brent,  Dalton,  and  Rush. 
- — —In  childbed,  at  Winsianley-hull,  near 
Wigan,  Lancashire,  Airs.  Bankes,  wife  of 

jUeyriek  Bankes,  Esq. In  Queen- street, 

AY  bite  haven,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 
Air.  Richard  KeLsick. 

April  1.  At  Bethnal-green,  aged  64, 
Mrs.  Rachael  Faux,  widow  of  T.  T.  Faux, 

Esq In  Lower  Brook-street,  the  lacty 

of  Robert  Sparrow,  Esq.  of  Wokingham. 
Suffolk. 

2.  At  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  All.  Ellis  Ship- 

ley  Peslell,  attorney-at-law. In  Fen- 

churcii-street,  Thomas  Cable  Davis,  Esq. 

• At  Banksfee  House,  Gloucestershire, 

Airs.  Daniel  Raymond  Barker. At  Do- 

ver, Joh'n  Bazoly,  Esq.  admiral  of  the  blue, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  two  sons, 
both  post-captains  of  the  royal  navy. 

3.  At  Blatherwick,  near  Stamford,  Airs. 
Wilkinson,  third  daughter  of  Henry  O’Brien, 
Esq.  She  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  and 
was  found  dead  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
she  had  been  left  alone  only  a few  minutes. 

In  Paragon-place,  Kejit-road,  Sirs. 

James  Cosao  Gordon. 
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4.  At  AVensley,  in  Yorkshire,  Thomas 

Maude,  Esq Usher  Essex  Edgworth, 

Esq.  brother  to  the  late  Abbe  EdgwoTth, 
who  heroieally  accompanied  Louis  XVI.  to 
th*  Scaffold. — In  his  49th  year,  at  Little 
Sudbury  House,  Gloucestershire,  William 
Temple  Conraud,  Esq. 

5.  At  his  daughter’s  house,  on  St.  Alary- 

hill,  Air.  Edward  Pierce,  ot'  Margate. 

Mrs.  Cross,  of  Southapipton-place,  aged  28. 

6.  At  his  house  at  B.ittersea-rise,  alter  an 

illness  of  only  tvo  days,  having  hern  takentll 
at  the  Bank  on  Tuesday,  Alexander  Cham- 
pion, Esq.  one  of  l!  e directors  of  tiie  Bank 
of  England,  and  of  the  London  Dock  Com- 
pany.  At  Southampton,  Mrs.  A.  B. 

Greene,  widow  of  the  late  Burnaby  Greene, 
Esq -At  Armadale.  in  Skye,  John  Alex- 

ander Graham,  Esq.  chamberlain  of  Skye, 
and  late  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Royal  Leith 

volunteers. In  Upper  Hurley-street, 

Mrs.  Susannah  floss,  wife  of -Alexander  Ross, 

Esq. In  Keiniington-lane,  William  Bor- 

tpil,  Esq.  at  the  advanced  age  of  80. 

Mrs.  Edwards,  wife  of  Mr.  Edwards,  ofTyn- 
<lal  piace,  Islington,  and  Svtnond’s-inn, 
Chancery-lane.  -Alter  breakfast  she  went 
up  stairs  to  speak  to  the  servant  in  the  bed- 
room, sat  down  in'  a chair,  complained  of 
a sudden  pain  in  her  head,  and  died  instantly. 

7.  In  Cliarlessstreet,  Middlesex  IIos- 

pttwl,  Mr  Francis  Lcgat,  an  historical  en- 
grave'.-  Airs.  Hood,  wife  of  William 

lloori,  Esq.  of  ?\lontague-st.  Russell-square, 

after  an  illness  of  many  years. At  Bamp- 

ton  Oxfordshire,  John  Alauder,  Esq.  a Bar- 
rister of  the  Middle  Temple. 

8.  Suddenly,  Lady  Hughes,  of  Southamp- 
ton, relict  of  Admiral  Sir  Richard  Hughes. 

— — At  Leeds,  aged  29,  Capt.  John  Paul, 

of  (he  33  d regiment,  on  the  recruiting  service 
iq  i ecds.  He  was  a very  gallant  officer,  and 
particularly  distinguished  himself  at  one  of 
the  most  memorable  events  in  our  military 

history- — th^stormingofSeringapatam. 

In  Clifford -street,  in  lief  Both  year,  Alis. 

Boulton,  relict  of  William  Boult;  u, Esq. — 

James  Atkinson,  Esq.  of  Bedford-row. 

At  Bristol  Hot  Wells,  Francis  Tun i ere,  Esq. 
only  sou  of  John  Taniere,  Esq.  of  Pinner, 

Middlesex. George  Parker,  Esq.  First 

Commissioner  to  the  Six-penny  Duties  pay- 
able to  Greenwich  Hospital. 

9.  At  Hampstead,  Air.  Otley,  of  New 

Bond-street.— —At  Port  Glasgow,  Alex- 

ander M‘Lachlan,  jun.  Esq.  lute  of  London. 

-At  his  father’s  house,  in  the  43c!  year 

oi  his  age,  George  Henry  Towry,  Esq.  a Capt. 
in  tbeRoya!  Navy,  and  one  ol  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  Transport  Board,  [see  page  283.] 
Air.  Ward,  of  Alincmg-lane,  represen- 
tative to  the  house  of  Messrs.  Gardner  and 

Stonehou.se. At  Dumfries,  aged  93,  Alts. 

Jean  Hay,  daughter  of  the  deceased  Joint 
Huy,  Esq,.  Inspector  genernl  of  ti'.e  Customs 
in  Scotland,  arid  relict  of  Air.  Archibald  Mal- 
colm, one  of  the  towii-eieiks  of  Dualize?. 


In  Abingdon-sfreet,  aged  69,  Mr.  Jane, 

uncle  of  the  Messrs.  Aslileys. 

10.  Air.  Charles  Grimes,  only  son  of  Air. 
Thomas  Grimes,  woollen  draper  in  the  Strand, 

aged  21 At  Walworth,  suddenly,  H. 

North,  Esq.  of  Fleet-street. 

U.  At  Bristol  Hot  Wells,  Robert,  the 

oldest  son  of  Richard  Barry,  Esq. Mrs. 

Thomson,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Thom- 
son, ofKt nfield-house, Kent. Mrs.  rai- 

nier, oi  Brentford  End,  of  water  on  the  brain. 
— Colonel  Johnston,  son  ofu’iie  late  Ge- 
neral, and  Lady  Cecilia  Johnston.  He  mar- 
ried Jane,  daughter  of -Lord  Frederick  Camp- 
bell, by  whom  he  has  left  two  sons At 

Hackney,  Air.  Frederick  Keithan,  aged  60. 

12.  Airs.  Coleman,  wife  of  Air.  Coleman, 

of  Lav  tonslone. At  Enfietd,  aged  73, 

Airs.  Evatt,  widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Evalt, 

merchant  at  Hamburg. Thomas  Boone, 

Esq.  Sunbury,  Aliddlesex. In  Tipper 

Harlcv-street,  the  Lady  of  Sir  James  Sibbald, 
Bart. 

13  At  Twickenham,  John  Briscoe,  Esq. 

At  Air.  Wood  tail's,  Chcster-place, 

Lambeth,  in  her  ?l)lh  year,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Brown. At  Pentonville,  Air.  Peter  Bel- 
lamy, aged  78 -At  Laleham,  Aliddle- 

se.x,  William  Pornpey,  E-q.  at  au  advanced 

age. V t Laurence  Pountney-lane,  aged 

71,  Robert  Sinclair,  sell.  Esq.  late  merchant 
in  the  city.  He  survived  the  death  of  ills 
wife  only  ten  weeks. 

14.  Ac  Hillingdon,  near  Uxbridge,  W. 
Pope,  Esq.  of  the  KingE  Remembrancer's 
Office. JnCurzoh-streel,  Al  iy- fan,  Cor- 

nelius Denne,  Esq.  in  the  72d  year  of  Ins  age, 
many  years  an  eminent  banker  at  Temple 

Bar. — At  Prospect,  near  Black  Ilcck, 

Dublin,  the  Rev.  Oliver  Altlltr,  aged  64. 

16.  In  Albermarle-street,  in  the  19tli  year 
of  Ins  age,  Charles  .Monloiieu,  Esq.  only  son 

of  Lewis  Alontoheu,  Esq. At  Dedham, 

Essex,  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Griinwood,  D.  D.  Rec- 
tor of  Brandeston,  in  Norfolk. Airs. 

Cresswell,  wife  of  Richard  CheJy  u Cressivell, 
F.sq  of  Bloomsbury-square. 

16.  At  the  White  Lion  Inn,  in  Bristol, 
AALiliam  Huntingford,  Esq.  brother  ot  the 
Right  Rev.  ibe  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

At  Enlield,  Middlesex,  in  Iter  77th 

year,  Airs.  LaxUin,  widow  of  the  late  Rev. 
Robert  Lax  toil,  formerly  Vicar  of  Leather- 

head,  Surry. At  Cheltenham,  aged  74, 

George  Leycester,  Esq.  of  Tuft,  C.’ieshire. 

In  llusself-sqaare,  the  Lady  of  John 

Smith,  Esq.  A1.  W 

17.  In  Craig’s-conrt',  Charing-cross,  Dr. 

Pitcairn.— At  Canterbury  , Airs  Alums, 

vvniow  of  the  late  Henry  Adam-.  E-q.  of 

Alaik-iane. it  Falmouth,  Richard  Bo- 

sanquet.  Esq.  in  the  74th  year  of  h'.sage. 

18  In  l.o a er  1 hames-sjreet, Samuel  Lloyd, 

Esq.  in  the  6Sth  year  of  Ins  age. At 

Little  Hampton,  So-  George  Pecktiell,  Km. 
late  a.  brewer  and  maltster,  at  Arumfcl. 

i'A.  At  Ins  house  in  Caveudish-squate,  in 
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the  73d  year  of  his  age,  George  Simon  Earl 
Harcourt,  Viscount  Nuneham  of  Nuneham 
Courtcn  i v.aiulBarou  Harcourt  olStautonHar- 
courf,  Oxfordshire.  His  Lordship  was  Master 
of  the  Horse  to  her  Majesty,  to  wliich  situa- 
tion he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  E.irl 
AValdegruve  in  March  1790.  He  lias  be- 
queathed the  whole  of  his  property  to  his 
brother  the  Hon-  General  William  Harcourt, 
with  reversion  to  his  widow  Elizabeth,  the 
present  Countess  of  Harcourt,  and,  alter  her 
death,  to  Edward  Lord  Archbishop  ol  York, 

and  to  the  heirs  male  oi  Ins  body, — > 

About  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  as  some 
farmers’  men  wore  watering  their  horses  in  a 
pond  at  Fawley,  Oxfordshire, they  discovered 
the  body  of  a person  genteelly  dressed,  Ivins: 
in  the  \vater;  'which,  on  examination,  we  are 
sorry  to  state,  proved  to  be  Philip  Lybhe 
Powys,  Esq.  brother  to  the  very  Fieverend 
the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  father-in-law  to 
the  Rev.  E.  Cooper,  ofH.mstal  Rid  ware.  The 
following  account  of  ibis  most  melancholy. ac- 
cident may  be  relied  on : Mr,  Powys  bad 
been  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  at  Oxford,  and 
was  returning  liome,  accompanied  by  1 homas 
Cooper,  Esq.  When  they  got  to  the  lane  lead- 
ing from  Assendon  to  Fawiey,  Mr.  Powys  got 
put  of  the  chaise  to  w alk  home  ; but  as  it  was 
then  getting  dark,  Mr.  Cooper  wished  him  to 
permit  the  chaise  to  go  round,  or  else  have 
some  one  to  attend  him  home  ; but  lie  retus- 
ed  both,  saying  he  could  find  his  way  blind- 
folded. Some  person  with  a lantern  came 
by  just  afterwards,  and  shewed  him  by  the 
spring  at  Assendon,  which  is  now  very  high  : 
and  Mr.  Powys  gave  lnm  a shilling,  and  said 
he  did  not  want  him  any  further  ; but,  as  it 
was  getting  very  dark,  the  man  much-wished 
to  see  him  home ; this  lie  refused,  telling  him 
also  that  he  could  find  bis  way  blindfold.  It 
is  generally  thought  he  must  have  been  over- 
come by  fright ; as  the  water  scarcely  cover- 


ed him,  aud  there  appeared  no  bruises  of 
consequence  about  him ; Ins  watch,  some 
gold,  dee.  was  found  on  him. 


D V ATIt  S A bltOAT). 

At  Vienna,  the  Archduke  John  Nepomnck, 
youngest  son  of  the  Emperor  ot  Austria.  He 

was  born  on  the  27th  of  Aug.  ]80j.  -At 

Paris,  Mr.  James  Payne,  m partnership  with 
Mr  Mackmlay,  of  the  Strand,  bookseller, 

In  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  15th 

year  of  Ins  age,  Mr.  John  I’ppptn,  Midship- 
man on  board  the  Pomone,  ot  10  guns,  Capt, 
Earrie,  and  son  ot  Capt.  I o >pi  i,  ol  Newcas- 
tle. He  lias  killed  by  a shot  trom  a battery 
on  Cape  Sicil.  The  following  extract  ot  a 
letter  trora  Capt.  Barrie  shews,  that,  had  he 
lived,  he  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
country  in  whose  service  he  so  nobly  tell : — < 
“ I know  it  will  alleviate  the  sorrow  of  an 
old  soldier  to  learn,  that  though  his  son  is 
dear',  he  fell  in  action  whilst  gallantly  per- 
forming his  duty.  I had  directed  die  Po- 
nione’s  boats  to  be  prepared  to  cut  olr  part  of 
a French  convoy,  becalmed  under  Cape  Sicil ; 
while  the  boais  weregetling  re. My,  the  youth’s 
zeal  to  distinguish  himseit  induced  him  to 
contrive  to  get  on  boardone  ot  them,  (forbeing 
a young  sailor,  he  was  not  yet  appointed  to 
any  boat).  The  unfortunate  catastrophe  of 
his  first  essay  is  sincerely  lamented  by  me 
and  his  shipmates;  for  his  good  qualities  had 

endeared  him  to  us  all.” In  Moldavia, 

of  his  wounds,  Capr.  Jnlien  Baron  de  Bal- 
mont, son-in-law  oi  Baron  de  Beaulort. 

At  Surinam,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Bonn. At  Lis- 

bon, in  the  20th  year  of  his  age,  of  a rapid 
decline,  occasioned  by  cold  and  fatigue  in  the 
campaign  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  John  Jones 
Bishop,  Esq.  lieutenant  in  the  36lli  regi- 
ment of  foot,  and  eldest  son  of  John  llees 
Bishop,  Esq.  of  Dollygarreg,  iu  the  county  of 
Carmarthen.  • 


MONTHLY  STATE  OF  COMMERCE. 

London,  April  24,  1809. 

AGREEABLE  to  the  prediction  in  our  last,  the  Island  of  Murtiutco  has  surrendered  to 
his  Majesty’s  arms,  and  if  the  blow  is  followed  up,  as  it  should  be,  Guadaloupe  must  soon 
follow  ; its  means  ot  defence,  being  iar  less  poweriul  than  those  of  Martmico.  When  this 
is  accomplished  , Buonaparte  may " bicj  adieu  to  “ Ships,  Colonics,  and  Trade,”  at  least  for 
the  present;  and  if  our  country  knows  its  own  interest,  and  its  ministers  act  rationally  for 
ever  • for  is  it  not  ail  equitable  retaliation,  that  if  he  shuts  us  out  trom  trade  on  the  Conti- 
nent;’that  we  should  in  oiir  turn,  shut  him  out  from  that  of  the  other  parts  ot  the  globe, 
which  so  long  as  we  maintain  our  present  superiority  on  the  ocean,  we  can  do  completely  : 
thus  let  us  aei,  and  at  the  same  time  cause  our  Orders  in  Counc d ’ to  be  strictly  ftbscrvtd  ; 
and  his  humiliation  is  not  far  distant;  neither  (by  the  same  measures)  will  our  arduous 
pnemies  in  the  United  States,  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  their  Hostile  in- 
tentions to  this  country,  more  especially  so,  as  tlietr  Gall.c  ally  has  received  such  a blow  at 
Basque  Roads,  through  the  gallantry  of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  our  brave  tars  at  that  place. — 
More  of  which  m pur  iiext, 

London,  April  7,  1809. 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies 
do  hereby  declare,  that  they  will  put  up  to  sale,  at  their  present  March  sale,  besides  those 
goods  already  declared,  the  undernrentipnetj  Tea,  viz. 
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Tea— — — Bohea 250,000  lbs. 

Congou  and  Campoi. . . .3,900,000 
Pekoe  and  Souchong ....  200,000 

Singlo  and  Twankay . . . . 750.000 

. Hyson  Skin 100,000 

Hyson 250,000 

Including  prirate  trade ..5,450,000 

On  Tuesday,  June  6,  1809  ; prompt,  the  1st  of  September  following. 

Also,  on  Friday,  May  5 ; prompt,  the  4th  of  August  following  -f 
Prize  per  Atalanra,  Courier  des  Indes,  and  Woodman  ; 

American  staves .486 

Mother  of-pearl  beads  5 boxes. 

Gum  Arabic r 3 mats. 

Gum  Copal 1 cask, 

Ebonv 98  logs. 

Elephants’  teeth 35. 

Tiger  skins 1 box. 

Indigo 4 casks,  11  chests. 

Gotten 85  bags. 

Bice 4 ditto. 

Sugar 261  ditto. 

Coffee 969  ditto. 

.Ditto 18  bales. 

Ditto 2 bags. 

Sundries 16  parcels. 

Tea 14  chests. 

Nankeens 7 cases. 

Neutral  property  (warned  in)  per  Hero,  Canton,  Alknomse,  Queen  Charlotte,  Pomona,  and 

Magdalena. 

Cassia  lignea 973  small  bundles. 

Ditto 28  bags. 

Galls 40  ditto. 

Cardeiuoms 13  ditto. 

Sago 269  ditto. 

Ginger 155  ditto. 

Nankeens  1,351  bundles. 

Private  Trade. 

Sundries  7 parcels. 

Likewise,  a few  lots  of  piece  goods  (presents),  and  sundries  at  the  Bengal  warehouse. 


SALES  OF  WEST  INDIA  PRODUCE. 
From  March  21st  to  March  28th. 

£94  hogsheads,  2 casks  Martinico  clayed  sugar. from  73s.  6d. 

156  ditto,  67  ditto  British  ditto from  75s.  0d. 

1,149  hogsheads, -21  casks, 2,213bags  Plantation 

coffee  from  80s.  Od. 

47  half  serons  Spanish  Fiora  indigo from  6s.  4d. 

826  bags  bonded  pimento from  ll^d. 

From  March  28th  to  April  4th. 

207  hogsheads,  6 casks  clayed  sugar from  74s.  Od. 

125  ditto,  1 3 ditto  Martinico  clayed  sugar  . . . .from  73s.  6d. 
73  hogsheads,  320  bags  Plantation  coifee. . . .from  80s.  Od. 

1,621  West  India  hides from  2fd. 

From  April  4th  to  April  11th. 

270  hogsheads,  75  casks  St.  Lucia,  Granada, 

Tobago,  and  Trinidad  sugar from  66s.  6d. 

57  ditto,  60  ditto  clayed  ditto .from  71s.  6d. 

320  hogsheads,  19  casks,  369  bags  Plantation 

coffee from  80s  6d. 

12  bags  Jamaica  white  ginger from  41.  19s. 

50  bags  Barbadoes  ginger  from  31.15s. 

From  April  11th  to  April  18th. 

852  hogsheads,  66  casks,  3,239  bags  coffee from  80s.  Od. 

374  bags  bonded  pimento  from  lOd. 

226  Jamaica  salted  hides 


to 


90s  Od.  per  cwt. 
88s.  Od.  per  cwt, 

11 5s,  Od.  per  cwt. 
10s.  Od.  per  lb. 
12|d.  per  lb. 


to  96s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
to  87s,  6d.  per  cwt. 
to  106s.  Od.  per  cwt. 
to  5d.  per  lb. 


to  74s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
to  80s.  6d.  per  cw  t. 

to  125s.  Od.  per  cwt. 
to  101.  7s.  per  cwt. 
to  41.  Is.  per  cwt. 


to  123s.  Od.  per  cwt. 
to  Hid.  per  lb. 
d|d.  per  lb. 
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Current  Prices  of  Merchandize « 


Average  price  of  brown  or  Muscovado  sugar,  exclusive  of  the  duties  payable  thereon  : 
For  the  week  ending  March  22,  was  49s.  44d.  per  cwt. 

For  the  wtvk  ending  March  29,  was  47s.  lOjd. 

For  the  week  ending  April  5,  was  47s.  Otd. 

For  the  week  ending  April  12,  was  47s.  ijd. 

For  the  week  ending  April  19,  was  44s.  8jd. 


SALES  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCE. 

From  March  21  st  to  April  4th • 

1.200  Buenos  Ayres  hides 3jd.  per  lb. 

From  April  4th  to  April  \lth. 

215  hogsheads  Virginia  and  Maryland  tobacco, 

bonded from  10d.  to  Is.  5JcI.  per  lb. 

83  bags  Brazil  coffee . from  90s.  Od,  to  97s.  Od.  per  cwu 

Frcm  April  11th  to  April  lbth. 

2,479  Buenos  A yres  bides from  2^d.  to  5-g-d.  per  lb. 

3 barrels  pot  ashes from  63s.  Od.  per  cwt. 


Alum,  English  - - ton 

£ 

0 

0 to  23 

0 

0 

Anniseeds,  Alicant  - - 

cwt.  7 

18 

0 

8 

5 

0 

Ditto  German 

- - 4 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

A: his,  American  Pot 

- - 3 

5 

0 

4 

4 

0 

Ditto  Pearl  - 

Barilla,  Carthagcna  - - 
Ditto  Sicily  - - 

Ditto  Toner  ilfe  - 

- - 3 

0 0 4 

uncertain 
uncertain 
uncertain 

0 

Bark,  Oak  British,  45  cw  t. 

L.  35 

5 

0 

37 

0 

0 

Ditto  Foreign  - - 

- - 10 

15 

0 

12 

5 

0 

Brandy,  Cogniac  - - - - 

gal.  1 

2 

0 

1 

3 

6 

Ditto  Spanish  - - - - 

- - 0 

18 

6 

0 

19 

6 

Cam  phi  re,  refined  - - - 

lb.  0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

4 

Ditto  unrefined  - - 

Cwt.  S3 

5 

0 

34 

0 

0 

Cochineal,  garbled  - - - 

-lb.  1 

12 

0 

1 

16 

0 

Ditto  East  Indian  - 

- - 0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Coffee,  fine  ------ 

cwt.  G 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Ditto  ordinary  - - - - 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Ditto  Mocha  in  Time  - 

- - 16 

10 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Copperas,  Green  - ' - - 

lb.  0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Ditto  White  - - 

- - 2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

Cotton-wool,  Surinam  - 

- - 0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Ditto  Jamaica  - 

- 0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

9 

Ditto  Smyrna  - 

- 0 

1 

4 

0 

l 

7 

Ditto  Bourbon  - 

- - 0 

2 

9 

0 

3 

4 

Ditto  Remain bucca  - 0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

4i 

Ditto  East  Indian 

- 0 

l 

4 

0 

1 

10  • 

to  o 


o o 

11  o 


Currants,  Zant  - - - - cwt.  3 15  o 
Deals,  Dantz.  Fir,  3 in  - 40  f.  piece  0 
Ditto  -I  36  - 0 

Ditto  2 30  - 0 

Elephants’  Tcetl 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Figs,  Turkey  - 
Flax,  Riga  - - 

Ditto  Petersburg, 

Fust j ok,  Jamaica  - - 
Ditto  Cuba  - - 

Galls,  Turkey  - - - - 
Geneva,  Hollands  - - 
Ditto  English  - - - 
Ginger,  Jamaica,  White  cwt.  5 0 0 
Ditto  black  - - 3 5 0 

Ditto  Barbadoes  ----40  0 

. Ditto  hast  Indian  ----340 
Gum  Arabic,  Turkey  - - cwt.  6 0 0 

Ditto  Seneca  - - - - 4 18  0 

Ditto  Saudi ach  - - - 7 10  0 

Ditto  7 rugacanth  - - 22  10  0 

Ditto  Mastic  - - - lb.  0 5 S 

Hemp,  Riga  Rhine  - - ton 
Ditto  Petersburg  clean  - - 
Ditto  East  I nuian  - - - - 105 
Hides,  English  - - - lb.  0 
Ditto  Buenos  Ayrts  - - - 0 
Ditto  Dutch  salted  - - - 0 

Ditto  Spanish 0 

Indigo,  Caracc  Flo.  is&2d  - 0 
Ditto  East  Indian  Blue  & Burp,  o 
Ditto  Brazil  - - - 0 

Iron,  Pig,  British,  - ton  7 
Ditto,  in  bars  - - - - 16 

Ditto  Swedish,  bars  - - - 23 

Ditto  Norway  -----  24 
Ditto  Archangel  - - - - 25 


I.  2 3.  cwt.  32 
4.  5,  6. 

Ser  i veil  - - 15 

.3 

■ - - - ton 
12  head 
- - ton  17 

- - cwt. 

- - cal . 


0 0 0 0 0 

00  0 0 0 

0 0 S6  0 0 

O ()  32  O 0 

0 0 24  5 0 

50  3 12  0 

uncertain 
uncertain 

00  18  0 0 


22  10  0 
7 7 0 

1 2 0 
0 1 3 9 
10  12  0 
3 11  0 


uncertain 

uncertain 

00  115 

0 3*0 


0 5* 


0 0 
0 0 5 
0 0 6{ 
0 0 8 
0 0 8 
0 10  3 
0 10  9 
0 6 6 
9 0 0 


0 0 25  0 0 


Juniper  Berries,  German  cwt.  £ . 3 
Ditto  Italian  - - - 3 

Lead  in  pies  - - - - fod.  41 
Ditto  red  -----  ton  40 

Dittb  white  ------  54 

Lignum  Vitae,  Ameiican  - - 10 

Ditto  Tortola  - - - 0 

Logwood,  Camp.  - - - - - 18 
Ditto  Honduras  Chipt  - 16 
Ditto  Unchipt  - 

Ditto  Jamaica  Chipt  - - 14 
Ditto  Unchipt  - 

Madder  Roots,  Smyrna-  cwt.  4 

Ditto  Dutch  Crop  - b 
Mahogany,  Honduras  - ft.  0 
Ditto  * Jamaica  - - - - 0 
Ditto  Hispaniola  - - - 0 
Molasses  ------  cwt.  1 

Oak  plank,  Dantzic,  1 , 

4 Sc  3 inch  I load  1 1 
Oil,  Lucca  - 25  gal.  jar  28 
Ditto  Spermaceti  - - ton  99 

Ditto  Whale,  Greenland  37 
Ditto  Southern  - 42 

Ditto  Florence  - half  chest  4 
Opium,  Turkey  - - - - lb.  1 
Orchilla,  Canary  - - - ton  225 
Ditto  Cape  de  Verd  - - 155 
Ditto  Madeira  - - - - 100 

Pimento  ------  lb.  0 

Pitch,  American  - - - cwt.  0 

Ditto  Stockholm  - - - - 1 
Ditto  Archangel  -----  1 

Quicksilver  -----  lb.  0 

Raisins,  Bloom  - - - - cwt.  5 
Ditto  Malaga  -----  2 

Ditto  Sun  -------  3 

Ditto  Muscadine  - - - - 6 

Rice,  Carolina  ------  3 

Ditto  East  Indian  - - - - 1 
Rum,  Jamaica  - - - - gal.  0 
Ditto  Leeward  I.  - - - - 0 

Saltpetre,  East  India  Rough  cwt.  3 
Ditto  British  Refined  - - 4 

Shellac h - - - 6 

Shu  mack,  Faro  - - - 1 

Ditto  Malaga  - - - 1 

Ditto  Sicily  - - - - 1 

Ditto  Oporto  o - - - 0 

Silk,  Thrown,  Piedmont  - lb.  0 
Ditto  Bergam  - - 3 

Silk,  FawjCliina/s Mos. Sm*  - 0 
Ditto  6 ditto  - - 1 

Ditto  Bengal,  Sm.  Sk.  g.  - - 0 

Ditto  Novi  - - - - 1 

Ditto  Organzine  - - 2 

Sugar,  Jamaica  - - - C.  S 
Ditto  East  India  - - 3 

Ditto  Lumps  - - - 5 

Ditto  Single  Loaves  - 5 

Ditto  Double  Ditto  lb.  0 

Tallow,  English  - - - - cwt.  4 
Ditto  Russia,  candle,  white  - 
Ditto,  yellow 

Ditto,  Buenos  Ayre6  *-  - - 
Iar,  Archangel  - B.  2 


16  0 4 2 0 

12  0 3 15  0 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 41  0 0 

0 0 55  0 0 

10  0 20  0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 

00  19  10  O 

0 0 17  0 0 

uncertain 
15  0 15  15  0 

uncertain 
00  5 0 0 

Oo  6 0 0 


0 0 12  0 0 

0 0 30  0 0 

0 0 103  00 

0 0 33  0 0 

0 0 43  0 0 

12  0 


9 0 


1 IS 


0 0 
0 


0 0 240  0 0 

0 0 180  0 0 

0 0 118  0 0 

18  0 1 10 
17  0 0 18  0 


3 0 


1 4 6 


3 19  0 

4 5 0 
1111  0 

I 15  O 
1 15  0 
1 12  0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 


0 0 0 
1 19  o 

1 7 6 

1 18  6 

2 15  0 

3 19  0 

4 8 0 

5 17  0 
5 18  0 
0 ) 8 


5 0 
1 4 

14  0 0 0 

uncertain 
uncertain 
uncertain 
10  0 2 12 


Slate  of  the  JVealher. 


Tar,  Stockholm  - - - B.  £.  4 14  0 2 16  0 

Ditto,  American  ----  2 8 0 2 10  0 

I'in  in  blocks  -----  cwt.  5 18  O B 0 0 0 

Ditto,  Grain,  in  blocks  - -770  000 

lau-pentine,  American  - - - 1 is  0 2 2 0 

Tobacco,  Vary],  yellow  - lb.  0 0 0 0 0 0 

Ditto,  Mid.  brown  - - - - 0 0 lOi  0 1 1 

Ditto,  Long  Leaf  - --  -00  0 000 

Tobacco,  Virg.  York  River  lb.  o 1 8 0 0 0 

Ditto,  James  River  ...000  000 

Wax,  English  - - - - cwt.  15  15  0 17  10  0 

Ditto  Dantzic  - - - 15  0 o 15  15  0 

Ditto  African  - --  9150  1100 


Wax,  American  - cwt.  £.  14  15  0 
Whale-fins,  Greenland  - ton  35  o 0 
Ditto  S.  Fishery  - - 20  0 0 

Wine,  Red  Port  - - -.pipe  75  0 0 
Ditto  Lisbon  -----  f5  0 0 
Ditto  Madeira  - --  --  74  00 
Ditto  L'alcavella  - - - 90  0 0 

Ditto  Sherry-  - - - butt  710  0 
Ditto  Mountain  - - - - fis  0 0 

Ditto  Vidonia  - - - hogs.  70  0 0 

Ditto  Claret  . - - - - 44  0 0 

Yarn,  Mohair-  - - - lb.  0 3 3 
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15  10  0 
40  0 0 
22 -1C  O 
105  0 0 

95  0 0 
125  0 0 

100  0 0 

105  0 0 


$5  0 0 
95  0 O 


PRICES  OF 

Canal , Dock,  Fire  Office,  Water  Works,  and  Brewery  Shares , kc. 

2 1st  April,  1809. 

London  Dock  Stock  1 211.  per  cent. 

West  India  ditto 1741.  per  cent. 

Last  India  ditto 1301.  per  cent. 

Commercial  ditto 1351.  percent. 

Grand  Junction  Canal  Shares  . . . .1541.  per  share. 

Grand  Surrey  ditto 801.  per  share. 

Kennett  and  Avon  ditto 41.  per  share  premium. 

GlobeFireandLifeAssuranceShares  1171.  per  cent. 

Albion  ditto 501.  per  share.* 

Hope  ditto 6s.  per  share  premium. 

Eagle  ditto par 


Atlas  ditto. 


.par. 

Imperial  Fire  Assurance  651.  per  share. 

Kent  ditto 46k  per  share  premium. 

Loudon  Assuiance  Shipping 2ll  per  share. 

Rock  Life  Assurance 4s.  to  5s.  per  share  premium. 

Commercial  Road  Stock 1151.  percent. 

London  Institution  841.  per  share. 

Surrey  ditto pur, 

South  London  Water-works. 401.  per  share  premium. 

East  London  Water-works .501  per  share  premium. 

West  Middlesex  ditto MSI. 12s.  per  share  premium. 

Auction  Mart 301.  per  share  premium. 

Golden  Lane  Brewery ,771.  per  share. 

Lancaster  Canal 171.  per  share. 

West  Country  Fire  Office 31.  per  share  premium. 

At  the  Office  of  Messrs.  L.  WOLFE  and  Co. 
No .9,  Change-alley,  Coruhill. 

■■i.BBLigJStfSEflW  

VARIATIONS  OF  BAROMETER,  THERMOMETER,  Sec. 

IoY  JLHOMA.S  BLUNT,  No.  22,  Cornhill, 


Mathematical  Instrument  Maher  to  his  Majesty, 
At  Nine  o’Clock,  A.  M. 


1809 

Barom 

Ther. 

Wind. 

Obser. 

I 1809  Barom 

Thor. 

Wind. 

Mar.26 

29.30 

50 

W 

Fair 

Apr.  11  29.61 

46 

NW 

27 

29.31 

49 

sw 

Ditto 

"12  29.80 

40 

N 

28 

29.49 

46 

E 

Ditto 

13  29.32 

46 

w 

29 

29.5f 

46 

NE 

Rain 

14  29.09 

45 

SW 

30 

29.85 

45 

N 

•Fair 

15  29.50 

44 

N 

31 

29.81 

43 

NE 

Ditto 

16  29.10 

45 

w 

Apr.  1 

29.75 

44 

NE 

Ditto 

17  29.14 

43 

NW 

2 

29.82 

36 

N 

Snow 

IS  29.62 

37 

N 

3 

29.91 

33 

N 

Fair 

19  29.75 

36 

N 

4 

30.09 

34 

N 

Ditto  | 

20  29.74 

37 

E 

5 

30.30 

32 

N 

Ditto  j 

21  29.54 

36 

NW 

6 

30.30 

37 

SW 

Ditto  j 

22  29.67 

45 

E 

7 

30.21 

40 

SE 

Rain  | 

23  30.06 

46 

NE 

8 

30.88 

40 

w 

Fair  | 

24  30.3C 

42 

N 

9 

80.24 

41 

sw  ! 

Ditto  ! 

2S  30.29 

43 

N 

10 

29.99 

42 

N ! Ditto 

1 1 

I 

Obscr. 

Raiu 

Fair 

Rain 

Ditto 

Fair 

Main 

Ditto 

Suovr 

Fair 

Snow 

Ditto 

Fair 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Joyce  Gold,  Printer,  Shoe-lane,  Loudon. 


EACH  DAY’S  PRICE  .OF  STOCKS  FOR  APRIL,  1809. 
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FORTUNE  aud  Co.  Stock-Brokers  and  General  Agents,  13,  Cornihll, 

N.B.  Id  the  3 per  Cent.  Consols  the  highest  and  lowest  Prices  of  each  Day  are  given ; in  the  other  Stocks,  the  highest  only. 
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European  ^ Magazine, 

For  MAY,  1809. 

[Embellished  with,  1,  a Portrait  of  Lord  Cochrane;  and,  2,  a View  of  the 
Eagle  Tower,  Carnarvon.] 
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every  Part  of  the  West  Indies,  at  Two  Guineas  and  a Half  per  Annum,  by  Mr.  '1  horn  hill, 
of  the  General  Post  Office , at  iVo.  21,  Sherborne-lave  ; to  Hamburgh,  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  or 
any  Part  o/  the  Mediterranean,  at  Two  Guineas  and  a'U.alfper  Annum,  by  Mr.  Skfjaent,  of 
the  General  Post  Office,  at  Ho.  22,  Sherbtmk-lane  ; and  to  the  Cap » of  Good  Hope,  or  any  Part 
of  the  East  Indies,  at  Forty  Shillings  per  Annum , by  Mr.  Gvy,  at  the  East  India  House, 
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“ Beside  him  rode  Hyppolita,  (lie  queen, 

And  Emily,  attir’d  in  lively  green.” 

I'ulamtm  and  Arcite,  Dry  den’s  Version. 

Altitouoh  the  letter  of  Sericarius  was  received  too  late  for  insertion,  still  its 
contents  appear  to  us  so  important,  that  an  obvious  impropriety  would  arise  from 
our  deferring  the  notice  of  them.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  our  own  words,  detail 
their  substance,  leaving,  though  with  some  reluctance,  the  epistolary  “limbs  and 
outward  flourishes”  to  those  who  have  more  time  to  contemplate  the  one,  and 
sjtace  to  detail  the  other. 

We  are  t hen  of  opinion,  with  our  correspondent,  that  Chaucer,  when  he  de- 
scribed the  fascinating  “ Emily  attired  in  lively  green,”  meant  green  silk;  and, 
without  wandering  to  the  other  works  of  this  father  of  English  verse,  wo  are, 
from  this,  his  “Knight’s  Tale,”  the  more  confirmed  in  our  opinion,  because, 
speaking  of  the  same  lovely  object,  he  says, 

“ A riband  did  her  braided  Iresses  bind  ; 

The  rest  were  loose,  and  wanton’d  in  (be  wind. 

In  fact,  we  may  gather  from  the  poem,  (for  it  will  be  remembered  that  our  ancient 
bards  always  adapted  the  manners  and  customs  of  all  other  nations  to  their  own,) 
that  it  was,  in  times  remote,  the  practice  of  the  English  ladies,  attired  in  the  most 
vivid  coloured  silks,  to  do  observance  to  the  sprightly  May. 

“ For  sprightly  May  commands  our  fair  to  keep 

The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  sleep.” 

This  custom  was  continued  for  ages;  and  therefore,  we  think,  is  properly  intro- 
duced by  Sericarius,  speaking  in  favour  of  the  silk,  manufactory , “ which,”  as 
he  observes,  “ has  languished  through  the  winter,  but  lately  expanding  with  the 
blossoms  of  the  spring,  is  in  some  degree  revived.”  / 

“ The  silk  manufactory ,”  he  adds,  “ is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  coun- 
try ; ils  antiquity,  as  a metropolitan  establishment,”  he  continues,  “ it  is  un- 
necessary to  insist  on ; but  we  read  of  ‘ beautiful  embroideresses ’ among  the  Saxons. 
Whether  our  ancient  authors  meant  beautiful  girls  or  beautiful  workers,  we  do 
not  know  ; but  we  believe  they  meant  both.  The  silk  women  of  the  middle  ages 
were  professionally  eminent;  and  the  silk  iveavers,  even  to  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
as  may  be  learned  from  the  picturesque  description  of  the  superb  dresses  worn 
in  the  Royal  Masques  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Inigo  Jones,  had  arrived  at  great  per- 
fection in  the  manufacture  of  their  rich  and  tasteful  fabrics. 

“ The  weaving  art  languished  during  the  Usurpation;  but  revived,  or  rather 
we  may  say  was  restored,  with  Charles  II.  Its  encouragement  then,  became  a 
favourite  object  with  the  court ; and  the  protection  that  it  has  since  received  from 
the  British  ladies  in  general,  is  so  well  known,  that  it  need  not  be  mentioned.” 

Indeed,  we  must  observe,  that  the  protection  afforded  to  the  silk  trade  has  been 
(like  virtue)  its  own  reward  : for  as  we  conceive,  that  it  is  highly  patriotic  in  the 
British  ladies  to  encourage  a manufacture  which  is  so  peculiarly  useful,  by  finding 
employment  for  their  own  sex,  and  domesticating  ours ; so  we  must,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  flimsy  dresses  of  the  times,  inform  them,  that  a paraphernalia 
of  silk  adds  elegance  to  beauty ; its  folds  give  a picturesque  contour  to  the  form, 
its  colours  aglow  to  the  features;  and,  in  short,  that  it  renders  each  woman  an 
Emilia. 

We  should  very  readily  have  inserted  the  poem  on  Conscience,  had  the  last 
verses  been  in  any  degree  equal  to  the  first. 

We  think  that  we  should  get  into  a scrape  (we  mean,  a controversy),  were  we 
to  publish  the  letter  signed  Anti-Calvin. 

Several  poetical  articles  are  postponed  for  want  of  room. 

We  understand,  that  the  ingenious  Mb.  Pratt  is  preparing,  and  about  to  pub- 
lish, some  specimens  of  poetry  bv  Joseiui  Blacket,  a youth  of  extraordinary  poe- 
tical promise. 

Mr.  Bradley,  of  Wallingford,  has  prepared,  under  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Valpy, 
and  other  eminent  preceptors,  a serins  of  questions  adapted  to  Lindley  Murray’s 
Grammar. 

Dr.  Mavor,  whose  works  on  education  are  well  known,  will  shortly  produce 
the  first  parts  of  a series  of  Catechisms  on  popular  subjects. 
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i who  knows 

But  lie  may  brave  them  in  their  ports,  and  filled 
- With  Nelson’s  l'urv,  set  their  fleets  in  blaze. 

A.  Phillips. 


AT  the  time  that  the  Athenians  took 
the  noble  resolution  to  dispute  the 
dominion  ot  the  sea,  not  only  with  their 
inveterate  enemies,  the  Medes,  but  with 
the  European  world;  Cimon,  in  rapture 
at  the  heroism  of  his  countrymen,  passed 
through  the  street  of  Cercmeion ,*  ac- 
companied by  other  aspiring  young  men. 
The  hero  carried  a bridle  in  his  hand, 
which  he  offered  to  the  Goddess  Mi- 
nerva ; thereby  intimating  that,  situated 
as  Athens  was,  mariners  were  of  more 
use  than  horsemen. 

When  the  Persian  fleet  anchored  at 
the  month  of  the -river  Eurymedon,  but 
with  no  design  to  fight,  Cimon , in- 
fluenced by  that  opinion,  was  resolved 
either  to  bring  them  to  fiction,  or  to 
destroy  them.  The  barbarians,  ob- 
serving the  intention  of  the  captain,  by 
the  manoeuvres  of  his  vessels,  although 
their  force  was  infinitely  superior,  flew 
into  their  ports,  and,  seized  with  a panic 
at  the  intrepidity  of  the  Athenian  sai- 
lors, turned  the  prows  of  their  gallies 
toward  the  shore.  Cimon  pressed  upon 
them;  “ those  Persian  mariuers  that  first 
reached  the  coast,  threw  themselves 
upon  land  and  fled  to  their  army,  drawn 
up  thereabout ; their  vessels  were  burned 


* This  principal  street  of  Alliens  led  to  the 
Aeropolis,  where  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred, 
to  which,  we  think,  in  after  ages  another 
hundred  was  added,  and  the  Areopagites,  the 
members  of  the  upper  house,  sat.  Cimon,  the 
son  of  Miltiades,  it  is  said,  repaired  this 
building.  Vide  Plutarch,  Vol.  III.  p.  291, 
Archseologite  Attica,  lib.  7,  p.  8, 


or  wrecked  in  the  confusion,  or  sunk  in 
their  hasty  retreat,  and  a great  number 
of  men  perished  with  them.” 

The  remembrance  of  the  classic  posi- 
tion, that  “ there  has  been  in  all  ages 
and  nations  a similarity  in  heroic  ac- 
tions,” has  induced  us  to  allude  to  the 
nautical  history  of  Athens  : at  the  same 
time  we  must  observe,  that  those  re- 
cords of  our  own  country,  are  in  every 
respect  as  superior  as  is  the  unbounded 
ocean  to  the  circumscribed  limits  of  the 
-Mediterranean  sea  ; heroism  is  the 
growth  of  every  soil,  but  marine  he- 
roism seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
situation,  the  genius,  and  the  talents  of 
Britons;  therefore,  in  this  work,  where- 
on it  is  the  pride  of  the  editors  to  stamp 
a character  truly  British,  we  are  ex- 
tremely happy,  by  the  memoir  of  the 
gallant  officer  whose  portrait  we  con- 
template, to  add  another  instance  to  our 
national  stock  of  nautical  celebrity,  and 
to  twine  another  branch  of  laurel  around 
the  ample  verge  of  our  naval  crown. 

Alexander,  Lord  Cochrane,  is  the 
eldest  sou  of  the  Earl  of  Dcndonald, 
a nobleman  whose  life,  like  that  of  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  of  a former 
period,  has  been  devoted  to  pursuits 
which  had  in  view  the  interest  and  the 
glory  of  his  country.  His  mother  was 
Aun,  the  daughter  of  Captain  Gilchrist , 
a naval  officer  of  considerable  eminence. 
He  was  born  December  24,  1775;  and 
after  an  education  calculated  to  smooth 
his  passage  to  the  profession  to  which 
his  genius  pointed,  was  placed  under  tht 
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more  immediate  inspection  and  tuition 
of  h is  uncle  and  godfather,  the  present 
admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane. 

After  lie  had  served  the  regular  nau- 
tical novitiate,  as  a midshipman,  and  in 
this  situation  been  actively  employed 
iu  the  West  Indies,  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
and  on  the  home  station,  he  passed  for 
a lieutenant;  and  by  a regular  gradation, 
rose  to  the  post  of  master  and -com- 
mander, was  appointed  to  the  Speedy 
brig,  a vessel  of  fourteen  guns,  and  in 
due  course  to  the  rank  which  he  now 
holds  in  the  British  navy.'  The  first  ac- 
tion which  marked  the  honourable  ca- 
reer of  this  gallant  officer  was  during 
the  period  that  he  was  stationed  off  Bar- 
celona ; when,  in  I SOI , he  engaged, 
boarded,  and  took  a Spanish  sloop  of 
war  called  El  Gumo,  a vessel  which  car- 
ried more  than  twice  the  number  of 
guns  with  whichthe  Speedy  was  armed,* 
and  was  in  every  other  respect  of  supe- 
rior force.  From  this  auspicious  be- 
ginning his  success  against  the  enemies 
of  his  country  was  immense.  In  the 
course  of  this  year  he  took  53  vessels, 
thegunsof  which  amounted  to  128,  and 
captured  550  persons. 

Ills  sloop  also,  in  company  with  ano- 
ther of  the  same  species,  destroyed  a 
ship  of  26  guns,  three  gun-boats,  and  a 
whole  convoy  which  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  a battery,  upon  which  was 
mounted  a number  of  heavy  pieces  of 
ordnance.  These  he  also  destroyed, 
and  soon  after  this  exploit  effected  a 
landing  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  where  he 
first  seized,  and  then  blew  up  the  tower 
of  Alcttncncira. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war  we  find  that  his  lordship  held  the 
rank  of  post  captain  in  the  British  navy, 
a situation  to  which  his  officer-like  con- 
duct, not  only  in  the  action  with  the 
El  Gumo , hat  in  several  others,  well 
entitled  him.  He  hoisted  his  pendant 
on  board  the  Pallas,  a frigate  of  32 
guns,  12-pounders.  In  this  vessel,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  90  of  his 
men,  whom  he  had  detached  to  cut  out 
a corvette  of  14  guns,  his  lordship  at- 
tacked three  French  ships  of  18,  22,  and 
24  gur.s  each,  which,  with  his  usual 
ardour,  he  drove  on  shore,  where  they 
were  consequently  wrecked. 

After  these  marine  exertions,  we  have 


* Yet  it  is  singular  that  the  Spanish  vessel 
had  a greater  number  killed  and  wounded 
than  the  whole  crew  of  the  English,  even  be- 
fore the  action,  amounted  to. 


a transient  glimpse  of  Lord  C.  as  a land 
officer. 

May  1806,  lie  disembarked  his  gallant 
crew  on  the  coast  of  France,  and,  taking 
the  personal  command  of  them,  destroy- 
ed all  I he  signal  posts,  which  were 
erected  in  situations  the  most  conve- 
nient for  a kind  of  telegraphic  notice 
of  the  approach  of  the  English  cruizers. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  arduous  and 
important  service,  a part  of  his  men 
had  a rencounter  with,  and  of  course 
routed,  a small  body  of  the  militia, 
spiked  the  guns  of  the  batteries  which 
they  had  in  vain  attempted  to  defend, 
blew  up  the  magazines,  and  threw  the 
shells  into  the  sea.* 

In  the  letter  from  Lord  Cochrane 
that  appeals  in  the  Gazette  to  which  we 
have  referred  in  (he  note,  there  is  a 
passage  so  indicative  of  that  kind  of 
indigenous  gallantry  for  which  our  na- 
val officers  are  distinguished,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  quoting  it,  although  it 
will  a little  extend  this  article.  + 

A few  days  after  the  destruction  of 
the  signal-posts,  &c.  the  Pallas  attacked 
and  conquered  a French  frigate,  although 
supported  by  two  sloops  of  war.}; 

It  is  not  a very  pleasant  circumstance, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  more  fully  to 
state  in  the  sequel,  to  cloud,  even  for  a 
short  period,  the  brilliancy  of  that  na- 


* The  account  of  this  gallant  enterprise, 
as  published' in  ihe  London  Gazette  of  June 
3d,  1806,  w ill  he  found  in  Vol.  XLIX  of  this 
Magazine,  pp.  476,  477. 

-f-  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Vice-admiral 
Thoruborough,  dated 

“ His  jlliy'csfi/’s  Ship  Pallas,  St.  Martin’s 
Hoad,  Isle  Rhe,  May  10,  1806. 

“ Sin, 

“ The  French,  trade  having  been  kept  in 
port  of  late,  in  a great  measure  by  their  know- 
ledge of  Ihe  exact  situation  of  his  Majesty’s 
cruizers,  constantly  announced  at  the  signal 
posts,  it  appeared  lo  me  to  be  some  object, 
as  there  was  nothing  better  in  view,  to  endea- 
vour lo  stop  lliis  practice.  According  I v, 

their  two  posts  at  la  Pointe  de  la  Roche  were 
demolished  ; next  thatol  Calicla  ; and  two  in 
l’ Artec  de  Repos;  one  of  which  Lieutenant 
Huswcll  and  Mr.  Hitlier,  the  gunner,  took  in 
a neat  style,  from  upwards  of  one  hundred 
militia.” 

f The  account  of  the  transaction,  in  a let- 
ter from  Lord  C.  also  appears  in  the  Gazette 
to  which  we  have  referred.  The  French  fri- 
gate, though  fairly  beaten,  escaped  in  con- 
sequence oflhe  assistance  of  two  others,  sent 
hy  the  French  admiral,  and  more  than  all,  by 
the  shattered  situation  of  the  Pallas;  she  was 
altcrwards  captured  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood. 
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val  career,  in  which  we  have  hitherto 
delighted  to  trace  the  courage,  the  con- 
duct, and  the  success  of  our  youthful 
and  animated  hero  ; but  it  appears  to  us 
to  *be  a sacrifice  to  dullness  that  the 
thread  of  our  narration  most  impera- 
tively requires;  and  therefore  we  must, 
though  we  shall  do  it  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, observe,  that  by  the  machinations 
of  some  artful,  designing,  and,  we  think, 
mischievous  persons.  Lord  C.  was  in- 
duced to  splice  into  the  excellent  and 
genuine  stamina  of  his  military  charac- 
ter, some  ends  of  knotted  yarn,  gleaned 
from  the  tangled  politics  of  the  times  ; 
or,  to  proceed  less  figuratively— it  oc- 
curred in  1806,  that,  when  his  lordship 
returned  to  Plymouth  from  a successful 
cruize,  he,  by  mere  accident,  • heard  or 
read  that  some  of  the  electors  of  Honi- 
ton,  Devonshire,  were  desirous  of  ob- 
taining a candidate,  w ho,  uniting  wealth* 
with  respectability,  might  fight  their 
battle  at  his  own  expence,  and  we  may 
fairly  presume  for  their  profit. 

“ The  captain  of  the  Pallas  frigate, 
happening  to  read  this  appeal  to  the 
public,  immediately  posted  to  the  bo- 
rough of  Honiton , and  offered  his  ser- 
vices. The  election  took  place  on  the 
10th  of  June;  and  a novel  scene,  on  this 
occasion,  immediately  opened  itself  to 
his  view. 

“ It  was  no  longer  with  a public  ene- 
my he  had  to  contend,  but  with  some 
of  his  own  countrymen,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  add,  that  many  of  them,  on 
this  occasion,  were  said  to  have  been 
stimulated  less  by  the  merits  of  the 
respective  candidates,  than  the  hopes 
of  beiug  wooed  in  the  same  manner  as 
Danae”  (was)  “ of  old.”+ 

* This  is  the  old  lure.  We  have  known 
many  boroughs,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add, 
cities,  where  some  disinterested  persons  al- 
ways endeavoured,  if  possible,  to  procure  an 
opposition.  That  they  were  animated  by 
the  purest  principles  of  zeal  for  the  liberty  of 
their  country  (which,  betwixt  an  established 
family,  and  a candidate  from  the  Indies, 
perhaps,  has  been  known  to  depend  upon  an 
additional  guinea)  we  are  are  not  prepared 
to  deny.  That  the  smell  of  gain  is  good 
from  whatsoever  quarter  it  proceeds,  is  a 
maxim  two  thousand,  year!  old.  The  Cl iris- 
tian  Club,  of  whose  leaders  we  had  an  ex- 
cellent picture  in  Foote's  Nabob,  had  no  ob- 
jection to  their  representative  for  being  a 
black,  because  it  was  observed  by  the  pur- 
chaser, and  acquiesced  in  bythc  electors,  that 
a good  member,  like  a good  horse,  could  not  be 
of  a bad  colour. 

t Public  Characters,  1809 — 10. 


It  is  almost  needless  to  state,  that  in 
this,  his  political  debut,  the  coble  lord 
was  unsuccessful ; because,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  transaction,  it  was  a thing 
that  followed  of  course.' * 

Notwithstanding  this  disappointment, 
the  marine  candidate,  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  Parliament  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  repaired  once  more 
to  the  borough  of  Honiton. 

“ He  set  out,”  it  is  said,  “ from  the 
port  of  Plymouth  in  a true  seaman  like 
style,  accompanied  by  two  lieutenants 
and  one  midshipman,  in  full  dress,  in 
one  carriage ; they  were  followed  by 
another,  containing  the  boat’s  crew, 
new  rigged,  and  prepared  for  action. 

The  whole  of  this  procession,  which 
was  suitable  to  this  specimen,  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  plaudits  by  a number 
of  the  electors  ; the  conclusion  of  the 
contest,  they  had  the  pleasure  to  see, 
was  favourable  to  their  noble  com- 
mander. He  uras  in  this  iustance  as  vic- 
torious on  land  as  he  had  frequently 
been  at  sea;  but  his  terrene  triumph 
was  not  of  long  duration;  a dissolution 
of  the  short  parliament  ensued,  and 
consequently  he  was  turned  adrift  on 
the  political  ocean. 

The  proceedings  that  took  place  upon 
Lord  Cochrane's  offering  himself  a can- 
didate to  represent  the  City  of  West- 
minster are  too  recent,  and  too  gene- 
rally known,  even  to  warrant  a recital 
of  them  in  this  brief  speculation.  His 
first,  appearance  made  a considerable 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple ; the  fame  that  had  attended  his 
gallant  actions,  and  the  celebrity  of 
liis  whole-  professional  course,  a still 
greater  on  the  citizens  of  Westminster, 
who,  we  remember,  from  the  election 
of  Admiral  Vernon,  had,  for  a long 
series  of  years,  been  used  to  consider 
their  representation  as  a kind  of  navat. 
crown,  a reward  fertile  glorious  exer- 
tions of  their  maritime  heroes;  there- 
fore, we  little  wonder  that  so  large  a 
majority  agreed  to  confer  it  on  his  lord- 
ship;  he  w'as  accordingly  elected,  and 
we  have  the  pleasure  and  pride  to  add, 
without  any  expence  inimical  to  the 
purest  constitutional  principles. 

With  respect  to  the  senatorial  exer- 
tions of  his  lordship,  they  are  so  muck 


* At  the  conclusion  of  the  poll,  the  num- 
bers were  as  follow  : 

For  the  Hon.  Cavendish  Bradshaw. . . . 259 
For  Captain  Lord  Cochrane 124 
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eclipsed  by  bis  professional  celebrity, 
that,  as  the  tarter  need  no  foil,  but,  as 
Drytlen  says, 

“ Shine  by  his  own  proper  ligh',” 

it  would  almost  appear  invidious  were 
we  to  mention  the  lormcr. 

To  trace  his  professional  conduct  we 
therefore  with  pleasure  return,  and  find 
that  soon  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  at 
Westminster,  he  was  called  into  hot- 
ter, still  more  active,. and,  beyond  ail 
comparison,  more  dangerous  service, 
being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Imperi'  use  frigate  of  40  guns,  formerly 
la  Jtiiuke  ••  wherein,  after  cruizing,  in- 
dependently, we  think,  for  some  time, 
“ lie  placed  himself under  the  command 
of  Lord  Collingwood,  whose  squadron 
was  at  that  time  employed  in  blockading 
the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  and  checking  the 
exertious  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  mis- 
fortune it  then  was,  to  lie  under  the 
influence  of  the  French. 

This  was  a most  singular  period,  full 
of  direful  events  and  misfortunes  irre- 
parable to  tlie  royal  fintily  of  Spain, 
and  consequently  to  the  '■panisli  nation  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  fraught  with  those 
circumstances  which  place  the  honour 
and  generosity  of  the  British  people  in 
the  most  elevated  point  of  view,  and 
do  the  highest  credit  to  the  exertions 
of  the  British  government. 

The  Spaniards,  during  their  connexion 
with  the  Trench,  had  been  our  enemies; 
hut  the  moment  that  their  former  friends 
became  their  most  cruel  oppressors,  the 
moment  that  savage  fury  and  diabolical 
perfidy  were  Jet  loose  upon  them,  and 
they  sunk  into  the  deepest  affliction,  v.  e 
considered  them  no  longer  as  our  foes; 
they  were  in  distress,  andconsequentiy  all 
animosity  ceased  on  our  part  ; the  he- 
roism of  Britain  was  called  at  once  into 
action, and  we.  afforded  them  all  the  assist- 
ance which  it  was  in  our  pov  er  lo  afford. 
In  consequence  of  this  noble  sentiment, 
Lord  Cochrane  made  every  exertion  in 
their  favour  that  could  he  made  by  a 
single  ship,  and  appears  to  have  merited 
and  acquired  the  praise  of  the  naval 
commander  in  chief, 

“ Happening  to  be  on  the  coast  of 
Caialoniu,  lie  determined  to  rescue  the 
castle  of  Mongol,  which  commands  an 
important  post  between  Burn  Iona  and 
Gerona,  from  the  common  enemy  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  8 1st  of  July,  J808, 
he  carried  that  place  ; which  was  de- 
stroyed as  soon  as  the  military  stores 


could  lie  delivered  over  to  the  pa* 

t riots.”* 

He  has  since  rescued  the  fortress  of 
Ttosas  from  the  French,  who  had  par- 
tially effected  its  capture,  and  repulred 
1000  nicked  men,  w ho  retreated  after  the 
loss  of  their  commanding  officer,  storm- 
ing equipage,  and  all  those  vvlio  had  at- 
tempted lo  mount  the  breach. + 

On  the  return  of  Lord  Cochrane  from 
the  coast  of  Spain,  he  received  orders 
to  join  the  fleet  in  the  British  Channel, 
mirier  the  command  of  Admiral  Lord 
Gambier;  accordingly,  we  find  the  1m- 
perieuse  frigate  in  Basqtte  Iioads,  a 
member  of  the  blockading  squadron. 
But  it  appears  that  the  mere  operations 
of  a blockade  were  in  their  process  too 
slow  for  .the  activity  of  his  lordship’s 
mind ; 

" Be  fire  with  fire” 

appears  upon  this  glorious  occasion  to 
have  been  his  moLto ; this  short  sen- 
tence seems  to  convey  the  idea  by  which 
lie  was  inspired,  and  to  point  to  the 
impulse  under  which  he  acted.  Since 
the  daring  attack  of  the  French  fleet  in 
Quiheron  Bnt/,+  by  Admiral  Ilawlce, 
when  eight  of  their  men  of  war  retreated 
up  the  river  111  nine,  and  were  destroyed, 
we  havenot  heard  of  an  enterprise  more 
glorious  in  its  plan,  or  more  successful 
in  its  execution.? 


* The- account  of  Ibis  transaction,  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Gazette  of  September 
27,  1808,  and  contained  in  a letter  from 
Vice-admiral  Lord  Collingwood,  dated  from 
on  board  the  Ocean,  at  Gibraltar,  August  27, 
1808,  is  inserted  in  Vol.  L1V.  of  tins  Maga- 
zine, page  316. 

t The  Gazette  of  March  11,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  this  event,  in  a copy  of  a letter  from 
Lord  Collingwood,  was  inserted  in  our  last 
Magazine,  p.  310. 

J On  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  November  20, 
1759.  With  respect  to  the  comparison 
of  this  glorious  enterprise,  with  that  which 
was  so  lately  undertaken  by'  Lord  C.  we 
only  mean  to  extend  our  observations  to 
the  danger  (it  being  executed  in  a violent 
storm)  ; the  retreat  and  destruction  of  the 
Trench  ships;  and  the  total  annihilation  of  the 
plan  of  that  expedition,  w hich  our  Gallic  ene- 
mies had  formed,  and  which  the  naval  genius 
of  Brit., in  crushed  before  they  had  the  power 
to  n-.ake  the  smallest  effort  toward  its  execu- 
tion. 

C[  Antecedent  to  this  expedition,  viz.  in 
the  beginning  of  April,  1757,  Admiral  Sir 
Edward  Hawke  destroyed  a French  fleet 
in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same  place, 
namely,  Bus  pie  Loud,  on  the  coast  olPuictoto 
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With  respect  to  the  recent  destruc- 
tion of  the  French  fleet,  we,  in  the  last 
Magazine,  inserted,  from  the  London 
Gatette  Extraordinary,  April  21,  a copy 
of  a despatch,  transmitted  by  LordGam- 
hier  to  the  Hon.  TV.  TV.  Pole,  contain- 
ing a masterly  statement  of  that  action  ; 
to  which  we  shall  add  such  particulars 
as  we  have  been  able  to  collect  from  the 
letters  ofdiflereut  persons,  some  of  whom 
seem  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  same 
expedition,  and  to  have  written  from 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.  In  contem- 
plating the  magnitude  of  the  idea,  and 
the  tremendous  consequences  of  the  ex- 
plosion that  almost  in  an  instant  an- 
nihilated the  greater  part  of  the  French 
ships,  lying,  as  their  commanders  vainly 
thought,  secure  in  their  own  port,  we 
were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  sub- 
limity of  the  genius  that  planned  this 
astonishingattack,and  naturally  anxious 
to  learn  by  what  means  it  was  carried 
into  effect : curiosity,  therefore,  panted 
for  information,  until  it  was  gratified 
by  the  following  detail  : — 

“ His  Lordship  caused  about  1500 
barrels  of  gunpowder  to  be  started  into 
puncheons,  which  were  placed  end-up- 
wards:  upon  the  tops  of  these  were 
placed  between  S00  and  400  shells, 
charged  with  fusees,  and  again,  among 
and  upon  these  were  between  2 and  3000 
hand-granades.  The  puncheons  were 
fastened  to  each  other  by  cables  wound 
Found  them,  and  jammed  together 
with  wedges;  and  moistened  sand  was 
rammed  down  between  these  casks,  so 
as  to  render  the  whole,  from  stem  to 
stern,  as  solid  as  possible,  that  the  resist- 
ance might  render  the  explosion  the 
more  violent. 

“ In  this  immense  instrument  of  des- 
truction, Lord  Cochrane  committed 
himself,  with  only  one  lieutenant  and 
four  seamen  ; and  after  the  boom  was 
broken,  his  lordship  proceeded  with  this 
explosion  ship  towards  the  enemy’s  line. 

“ Let  it  be  recollected,  that  at  this 
moment  the  batteries  on  shore  were 
provided  with  furnaces  to  fire  red-hot 
shot,  and  then  his  lordship's  danger  in 
this  enterprise  may  be  properly  con- 
ceived. 

“ The  wind  blew  a gale,  and  the  tide 
ran  three  knots  an  hour.  When  the 
blue  lights  of  the  fire-ships  were  dis- 
covered, oue  of  the  enemy’s  signal  ships 


This  Beet  when  first  discovered  w as  lying  at 
anchor.  The  few  of  ihe  attendant  transports 
that  escaped  into  the  river  Chit  rente  ran  or 
shore,  and  went  to  pieces. 


made  the  signal  for  fire-ships;  which 
being  also  a blue  light,  the  enemy  felt 
into  great  confusion,  firing  upon  her 
with  very  injurious  effect,  and  directly 
cut  their  cables. 

“ When  Lord  Cochrane  had  con- 
ducted his  explosion-ship  as  near  as  was 
possible,  the  enemy  having  taken  the 
alarm,  he  ordered  his  brave  little  crew 
into  the  boat,  and  followed  them,  after 
putting  fire  to  the  fusee,  which  was  cal- 
culated to  give  them  15  minules  to  gefc 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  explosion.  How- 
ever, in  consequence  of  the  wiud  getting 
very  high,  the  fusee  burnt  too  quickly  ; 
so  that,  with  the  most  violent  exertion 
against  wind  and  tide,  this  intrepid  little 
party- was  six  minutes  nearer  than  they 
calculated  to  be,  at  the  time  when  the 
most  tremendous  explosion  that  human 
art  ever  coutHved  took  place,  followed 
by  the  bursting  at  once  in  the  air,  of 
near  400  shells,  and  3000  hand-granades, 
pouring  down  a shower  of  cast-metal  in 
every  direction!  - But  fortunately  our 
second  Xelson  was  spared;  the  boat 
having  reached,  by  unparalleled  exer- 
tion, only  just  beyond  the  extent  of 
destruction.  Unhappily  this  effort  to 
escape  cost  the  life  of  the  brave  lieu- 
tenant, whom  this  uoble  captain  saw  die 
in  the  boat,  partly  under  fatigue,  and 
partly  drowned  with  waves,  that  con- 
tinually broke  over  them.  Two  of  the 
four  sailors  were  also  so  nearly  exhausted, 
that  their  recovery  has  been  despaired 
of.  Such  were  the  perils  our  hero  en- 
countered, and  which  have  hitherto  been 
buried  in  silence.  When  they  reached 
their  ship  the  Imperieuse,  it  is  known 
that  Lord  Cochrane  was  the  firs?  to  go 
down  to  the  attack,  and  was  for  more 
than  an  hour  the  only  English  man  of 
war  in  the  harbour.  His.  attack  and 
capture  of  the  Calcutta,  w hich  had  one- 
third  more  guns  than  the  Imperieuse, 
has  before  been  properly  spoken  of.* 

“ The  repetition  of  his  operations 
was  so  dreaded  by  the  enemy,  that  they 
apprehended  an  equal  explosion  in  every 
fireship;  and  immediately  crowding  all 
their  sail,  ran  before  wind  and  tide  so 
fast,  that  the  fire-ships,  though  at  first 
very  near,  could  not  overtake  them, 
before  they  were  high  and  dry  on  shore  ; 
except  three  7 4’s,  besides  the  Calcutta, 
which  were  afterwards  engaged,  taken, 
and  burnt.  Seven  went  ashore,  of  which 
hob  3-deckers  afterwards  got  off,  and 
weut  up  the  river.  Two  of  the  remain- 
ing five  were  on  their  beam  ends  before 


* In  the  pablic  paper*. 
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Lord  CocnrtAxr:  came  away,  and  it  was 
his  lordship’s  opinion,  that  with  proper 
exertion  tht‘y  might  be  completely  de- 
stroyed. 

“ And  here  we  think  ourselves  hound 
to  pay  to  this  most  gallant  and  noble 
commander,  the  tribute  tihat  is  also  due 
to  his  benevolence,  which  was  not  ex- 
ceeded even  by  his  bravery;  for  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  true  courage  and  great- 
ness of  mind,  when  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  imminent  danger,  to  save  and 
succour  those,  whom  superior  valour 
has  placed  upon  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion. 

“ Our  hero  soon  turned  his  attention 
to  rescue  the  vanquished  from  the  de- 
vouring elemeuts;  and  in  bringing  away 
the  people  of  the  Ville  de  Varsovie,  he 
would  not  allow  even  a dog  to  be  aban- 
doned, hut  took  a crying,  and  now  neg- 
lected little  favourite  up  into  his  arms, 
and  brought  it  away.  It  may  he  supposed 
that  he  has  conveyed  this  fortunate  little 
trophy  into  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
where  it  ought  to  be  ever  cherished  as 
an  instance  of  his  generous  care.  But 
a still  greater  instance  of  goodness  was 
displayed  in  his  humanity  to  a captain 
of  a French  74,  who  came  to  deliver  his 
sword  to  Lord  Cochrane;  lamenting, 
that  all  he  had  in  the  world  was  about 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  conflagration  of 
his  ship.  Ilis  lordship  instantly  got  into 
the  boat  with  him,  and  pushed  ofi',  to 
assist  his  prisoner  in  retrieving  some 
valuable  articles:  hut,  in  passing  by  a 
74,  which  was  on  fire,  her  loaded  guns 
began  to  go  off;  a shot  from  which 
killed  the  French  captain  by  Lord  Coch- 
rane's side,  and  so  damaged  the  boat 
that  she  filled  with  water,  and  the  rest 
of  this  party  were  nearly  drowned. 

“ A total  silence  as  to  the  objects  this 
squadron  had  in  view,  and  which  have 
been  prevented  by  Lord  Cochrane’s 
destruction  of  it,  has  hitherto  deprived 
the  nation  of  the  fair  means  of  justly 
appretiating  the  extraordinary  advan- 
tages which  have  accrued  along  with 
this  addition  to  our  naval  glory  ; but 
it  has  now  been  learnt,  that  this  squa- 
dron was  to  have  gone  to  Ferrol,  where 
it  would  have  gained  a great  additional 
nav  al  strength : from  thence  proceeding 
to  Toulon,  it  was  to  receive  on  board 
40,000  troops,  intended  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Cadiz  and  the  fleet;  and  alter 
that,  they  were  to  proceed  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  succour  Cuadaloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique ; for  which  service,  one  of  the 
seventy-four’s,  that  was  burnt,  was  laden 


with  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  worth 
of  stores  and  ammunition. 

But,  it  has  happened  fortunately  for 
Spain,  and  gloriously  for  Great  Britain, 
that  Napoleon’s  hopes  of  obtaining 
“ shifts,  colonies,  nnd  commerce ,”  are 
now  blasted  ; while  the  very  . name  of 
Cochrane  will  be  as  dreadful  to  him 
as  was  that  of  Nelson;*  if,  of  which 


* To  what  we  have  already  stated  respect- 
ing this  glorious  action,  we  deem  it  necessary 
to  add  the  following  interesting  detail  of  the 
operations  under  the  gallant  Lord  Cochran  f, 
in  Basque  Roads,  as  it  liafe  some  points  in  it, 
that  seem  to  render  our  information  upon  the 
subject  more  complete.  The  Utter  is  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  his  Lordship’s  brave  com- 
panions in  arms:  — 

“ Ilis  Majesty's  ship  Iinperieusc,  run- 
ning up  Channel,  Thursday,  April 
20. — Eleven  A.  M.  ■ 

“ DEAR  SIR, 

“ Being  well  assured  you  would  wish  to 
hear  the  full  result  and  particulars  of  our  ope- 
rations in  Basque  Roads,  I herewith  transmit 
you  a hasty  but  authentic  statement  thereof. 

“ Having  all  our  preparations  completely 
arranged,  on  the  night  of  the  1 1th  instant  we 
sent  in  seventeen  sail  of  fire-ships  among  the 
enemy’s  fleet,  with  four  explosion  ships  lead- 
ing the  van.  At  10  P.  M.  we  had  a most 
glorious  sight : the  Imperiense  being  placed 
at  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  enemy, 
saw  them  all  cut  their  cables,  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  seek  shelter  from  our  fire-slnps  in  the 
port,  they  all  ran  on  shore;  consequently  our 
fire-ships  did  not  touch  them. 

‘‘  At  day-light  on  the  12th,  we  weighed  to 
near  the  enemy',  making  the  signal  to  Lord 
Gambier,  that  seven  sail  were  on  shove  and 
in  great  distress. 

“ We  then  proceeded  to  anchor  under  the 
Isle  of  Aix,  and  telegraphed  the  Admiral  that 
we  could  destroy  them  all;  and  I immedi- 
ately laid  down  a buoy  in  the  Jouberl  passage, 
to  point  out  the  Channel. 

“ At  noon  the  Admiral  sent  therEtna  bomb 
and  two  gun-brigs  to  annoy  the  enemy,  who 
were  then  endeavouring  to  get  otf  the  bank. 
Lord  Cochrane  hailed  the  commander  of  the 
.fEtna,  and  told  him  he  would  go  in  and  pro- 
tect him;  end  accordingly  gave  orders  for 
the  Imperieuse  to  gel  under  weigh,  which  we 
immediately  did,  and  in  a few  minutes  ran 
boldly  into  the  lrarbour.  Shot  and  shells  flew 
about  us  like  a shower  of  hail ! However, 
we  anchored  in  a position  to  engage  two  74’s 
and  a 50  (the  Calcutta);  and  after  an  hour's 
close  action,  we  were  joined  by  the  Revenge 
and  Ramifies,  of  74  and  four  frigates. 

“ The  result  of  this  business  was,  the  ene- 
my lost  four  sail,  thr,  e ot  the  line,  and  the 
Calcifra  (the  latter  laden  with  provisions 
and  stores),  alL  four  burnt  w ithin  a mile  of  the 
French  admiral;  audit  was  very  lucky  for 
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there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  fo  en- 
tertain a doubt,  the  youthful  hero  is 
permitted  to  continue  this  career  of 
glory  that  he  has  so  successfully  begun. 
Lord  Cochrane  may  in  this  instance 
be  termed  the  adopted  son  of  the  pre- 
sent administration:  they  have  seen  his 
talents,  they  have  enjoyed  his  triumph  : 
he  has  been  honoured  by  his  sovereign,* 
applauded  by  his  commander-in-chief, 
and  is  almost  idolized  by  his  countrymen 
in  general  : therefore,  with  every  sti- 
mulus to  future  exertions,  what  may 
we  not  expect  from  his  courage,  his  ge 
nius,  and  his  activity. 

Warmed  with  our  theme,  we  could 
with  pleasure  expatiate  upon  it  much 
longer,  and  consequently  extend  our 
observations  very  considerably  ; but 
having  discussed  every  subject  that  we 
deem  necessary  to  attract  attention  to- 
ward the  distinguished  individual  whose 
Portrait  has  elicited  these  remarks ; we 
feel  ourselves,  in  conclusion,  compelled, 
by  the  sentiments  partially  afloat,  to 
revert  to  general  principles  ; which  we 
do  with  a considerable  degree  of  reluc- 
tance, because  they  involve  the  military 
character  of  the  country  ; and  wewould 
not  wish  to  observe  the  most  minute 


him  we  could  nqlputthe  Imperieuse  in  nearer, 
or  wc  should  have  unroosted  his  Ocean!  (a 
fine  new  ship  of  120  guns)  but  we  had  pre- 
viously sounded  the  Channel,  and  found  it 
too  shoal  for  her. 

“ We  encountered  the  Calcutta’s  broadside 
for  45  minutes,  when  site  struck  to  us.  1 tie 
Aquilon  of  74  guns,  and  the  Ville  deVarsovie, 
'of  80  guns,  also  struck  to  us;  but  were  burnt. 
The  Tonnerre,  of  80  guns,  was  burnt  by  the 
enemy.  All  the  rest,  seven  of  the  line  and 
three  frigates,  are  in  a very  bad  slate,  having 
run  on  shore  at  high  water,  and  were  left  on 
their  beam  ends,  without  the  possibility  ot 
being  got  off;  indeed  the  commander-in-chief 
did  not  mean  to  quit  the  station  till  they  were 
totally  destroyed : one.  of  their  frigates  was 
wrecked  in  running  ashore. 

“ Our  loss  in  this  action  was  very  small 
indeed;  we  had  only  three  men  killed,  and 
eleven  wounded;  the  Revenge  had  also  three 
killed,  and  ten  wounded,  two  of  the  latter 
dangerously,  and  since  dead.  Our  hull  is 
well  marked,  though  not  so  much  as  we  ex- 
pected. All  our  ships  that  were  in  the  action 
grounded,  hut  were  got  off  without  damage. 

“ I am  happy  to  state  that  the  enemy  has 
not  a ship  of  the  line  fit  for  sea,  either  in  Brest, 
1’Otient,  or  Rochefort. 

**  I imagine  we  shall  coroe  to  Plymouth  to 
be  docked;  we  are  now  taking  SirH.  R.  Neale 

to  Weymouth.” 

* Having  been  lately  elected  a knight  of 
the  honourable  order  of  the  Bath. 

Jjjurop.  Jflag  \ ol.  LY«  Jflay,  180®. 


speck  upon  a brilliant  that  adds  such 
lustre  to  the  crown  of  Britain  ; yet 
candour  obliges  us  to  remark,  that 
party  views  are,  generally  speaking, 
diametrically  opposite  to  discipline.,  or, 
in  the  more  civil  acceptation  ofthe  term, 
to  get’  mmenft:  and  therefore  we  think, 
that  the  characters  of  a great  officer  aad 
a great  politic!  »/  are,  n a certain  de- 
gree, incompatible.  Aware  that,  in  the 
controversion  and  censure  of  this  posi- 
tion, an  infinitude  of  learning,  ancient 
and  modern,  might  he  drawn  forth, 
and  a number  of  examples,  from  li  e 
heroes  of  Homer  to  the  heroes  ot  the 
present  day,  adduced,  we  stale  our  opi- 
nions with  a very  considerable  degree 
of  diffidence:  but  still  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  a distinguished  officer,  a man 
upon  whom  a whole  people,  gaze  with 
admiration,  and  whom  they  greet -with 
applause,  had  better  shrink  from  party 
politics,  and  upon  all  occasions  avoid 
appearing  as  a leader  of  any  classes  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  except  those  under 
his  immediate  command.  To  enforce 
this  observation  many  reasons  might  be 
adduced  ; but  they  are  most  of  them 
so  obvious  as  to  render  their  statement 
unnecessarv  : one  however,  that  parti- 
cularly strikes  us,  is,  that  wljen  a mili- 
tary man  engages  in  a matter  which 
ought  only  to  he  conducted,  in  their 
own  peculiar  manner  by  the  tribunes 
ofthe  people,  the  maxim  of 
Cedant  arma  togee 

seemsin  dangerof  being  reversed.  There 
have  been,  at  all  periods,  persons  exist- 
ing, the  purity  ot  whose  motives  we 
will  not  presume  to  dispute,  who  have 
formed  an  opposition  to  the  ministry 
ofthe  day  ; and  in  consequence  of  that 
self-complacence  which  we  all,  in  a 
greater  or  smaller  degree,  possess,  ima- 
gine that  they  are  superior  in  strength , 
in  talents,  in  integrity,  and  that  if  they 
were  elevated  into  office  they  could  re- 
form the  state:  there  have  also  been, 
and  perhaps  are,  others  whos£  views  are 
more  sinister,  who  may  wish  for  the 
same  elevation  from  motives  less  pa- 
triotic. To  either  of  these  parlies,  to 
all  these  persons,  the  acquisition  of  a 
hero  crowned  w ith  laurels,  and  possessed 
of first-rnte  abilities,  is  of  immense  im- 
portance. The  countenance  of  such  a 
nobleman,  for  we  will  also  suppose  him 
noble,  gives  a sanction  to  their  wildest 
theories  ; his  interference,  a support 
even  to  their  most  incongruous  reso- 
lutions, which  neither  of  them  could 
have  obtained  by  any  other  means* 
* X x 
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therefore  party  associations  ought,  iu 
our  judgment,  ever  to  be  avoided  by 
him.  A man  engaged  in  the  inditary 
service  of  his  country  ought  not  to 
know  any  parlies  but  those  of  foreign 
foes  and  native  friends ; or,  still  to  ex- 
pand this  idea  in  order  to  adapt  it  to 
the  present  times,  he  ought  not  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  any  parties  existing, 
except  those  who,  in  the  most  general 
acceptation  of  these  phrases,  are  termed 
the  French  and  the  British.  M. 

A Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the 
late  Earl  IIakcoiirt. 

Pallida  mars  tequo  pulsat  pede  Pauperum 
tabernag, 

Regumque  tunes.  Horace. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  ihal  virtue,  ail  1 1 a • wealth  e’er  gave, 
Await  alike  th’.  inevitable  hour  ; 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Gray. 

IT  has  been  said,  and  truly  said,  that 
“ that  amiable  nobleman,  the  late 
Earl  Harcourt,  although  he  travelled 
calmly  along  ‘ the  vale  of  life,’  ought 
not  to  pass  to  the  sepulchre  of  his  an- 
cestors, without  eliciting  from  memory 
that  tribute  which  sensibility  and  truth 
owe  to  superior  virtue.” 

Impressed  with  the  same  sentiment, 
and  fully  estimating  the  value  of  such 
a character  as  that  of  the  distinguished 
personage,  displayed  in  the  subsequent 
lines,  by  the  pen  of  friendship,  perhaps 
of  consanguinity,  we  find  considerable 
gratification  in  its  insertion,  for  two 
reasons  : the  first,  which  regards  our- 
selves, is,  that  we  know  it  to  be  cor- 
rectly drawn ; and  the  second,  as  it  con- 
cerns the  public,  to  whom  we  hope  it 
■will  operate  as  an  example,  and  intimate 
to  every  reader  this  sentence.  “ Go 

THOU  AND  DO  LIKEWISE.” 

Earl  Harcourt  possessed  a very  cul- 
tivated understanding.  His  mind  was 
stored  with  no  common  portion  of  ge- 
neral knowledge,  and  the  whole  was  re- 
fined by  an  exquisite  taste.  No  man 
ever  felt  an  higher  sense  of  honour;  no 
man  ever  acted  from- stronger  •impres- 
sions of  moral  duty,  both  as  it  regards 
the  common  offices  of  social  iife,  or  as 
it  is  enlarged  and  purified  by  the  spirit 
of  that  religion  which  he  seriously  pro- 
fessed. No  man  reflected  more  on  (he 
part  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  in 
the  world,  or  acted  with  greater  recti- 
tude on  the  principles  which  lie  had 
adopted. 

A natural  love  of  tranquility,  a taste 


for  the  Fine  Arts,.. and  the  more  flow- 
ery paths  of  literature,  to  which  not 
only  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life, 
but  the  bent  of  his  genius,  may  hqve 
disposed  him,  and  a constitution  which 
never  appeared  to  be  calculated  to  en- 
counter the  fatigues  of  public  business, 
might  have  combined  to  prevent  his 
being  engaged  in  any  of  the  active  de- 
partments of  the  State.  The  embassy 
to  Spain  was,  we  believe,  during  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdown’s  Administration, 
pressed  upon  him,  and  he  declined  it. 
The  office  of  Master  of  the  Horse  to 
her  Majesty,  was,  we  have,  equal  rea- 
son to  believe,  conferred  upon  him,  as 
a mark,  of  personal  regard,  by  the  King, 
and  he  enjoyed  it  to  the  close  of  his 
life.  Hence  it  is,  that  this  Nobleman 
was  only  known  in  the  great  circle  of 
the  world,  by  an  appearance  suited  to 
his  rank  and  office,  the  distinguished 
urbanity  of  his  maimers,  and  as  a lover 
and  admirable  judge  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
in  which,  as  far  as  lie  chose  to  indulge 
himself,  he  may  be  said  to  have  excel- 
led. 

Whether  it  was  a mere  juvenile  ca- 
price which  had  possessed  him  during 
ins  foreign  travels,  or  whether  he  w'as 
influenced  by  his  descent  from  an  an- 
cient and  distinguished  family  among 
the  Peers  of  France,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  consider;  but  his  entrance  into  pub- 
lic. life  was  marked  by  such  a decided 
preference  to  French  manners  and  fash- 
ions, and  his  appearance  so  adapted  to 
it,  as  almost  to  disguise  the  exterior  of 
an  Englishman.  But  this  whimsical 
propensity  did  not  affect  his  mind  or 
galhcise  his  character,  nor  did  he  ren- 
der it  offensive  to  others.  He  indul- 
ged his  fancy : and  when  his  intimate 
friends  made  it  an  object  of  their  spor- 
tive sallies,  he  would  enliven  them  by 
his  own  good  humour,  and  turn  aside 
any  pleasant  ridicule  by  the  display  of 
his  own  amiable  temper.  If,  however, 
he  had  one  fashionable  folly,  he  had  no 
fashionable  vice;  and  his  leisure  hours 
were  passed  iu  the  pursuits  and  embel- 
lishments of  science.-  It  w'as,  we  be- 
lieve, at  this  period,  that  he  produced 
the  set  of  etchings,  which  are  highly 
estimated  by  the  collectors  in  that 
branch  of  art,  and  which  the  late  Lord 
Orford  mentions  in  his  works  as  a very 
beautiful  specimen  of  it.  The  French 
fancy,  however,  wore  away,  and  was 
lost  in  the  easy  affability  of  the  accom- 
plished English  gentleman. 

Lord  Harcourt  considered  good  breed- 


Breed  of  Salmon, 
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ing  as  the  first  of  the  minor  virtues, 
and  never  deviated  from  it ; but  as  his 
notion  of  it  partook  rather  de  la  vieil/e 
equr,  he  might  be  represented  by  those 
who  only  knew  him  in  the  public  cir- 
cles, as  an  inflexible  observer  of  every 
rule  of  courtly  etiquette  ; aud,  especi- 
ally, at  a time  when  the  manners  and 
appearance  of  our  young  men  of  fash- 
iou  and  fortune  are  scarcely  superior  to 
those  of  their  grooms,  and  very  often 
inferior  to  that  of  their  valets  and  but- 
lers. But  he  had  no  unbecoming  pride: 
his  behaviour  never  overawed  the  poor, 
nor  did  it  trench  upon  the  ease  of  fa- 
miliar association.  His  punctilios  were 
those  of  a refined  and  dignified  bene- 
volence, and  never  served  but  as  a 
check  to  those  indecorums,  which  are 
ever  held  to  be  inadmissible  in  the 
sphere  of  polished  life  He  misfit 
think,  as  many  men  of  superior  under- 
standing have  done,  that,  on  certain 
occasions,  it  is  the  duty  of  rank  and 
station  to  preserve  certain  forms,  and 
to  dress  behaviour  with  somewhat  of 
appropriate  ceremony  : and  it  may  be 
owing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  neglect 
of  those  forms,  which  at  present  pre- 
vails in  rank  and  station,  that  a respect 
for  the  higher  orders  has  so  materially 
diminished  among  the  inferior  classes 
of  the  people.  But,  in  his  family, 
among  his  private  friends,  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  tenants,  and  in  all  his 
ordinary  avocations,  his  carriage  was 
such  as  to  give  pleasure  to  all  who  had 
communication  with  him. 

With  his  more  ennobling  qualities, 
lie  possessed  a comicelegance  of  thought 
and  a classical  facet iousness,  which  ren- 
dered his  private  society  infinitely  plea- 
sant; and  even  in  his  nervous  moments, 
for  he  was  occasionally  troubled  with 
them,  he  would  describe  himself  in 
such  a wav  as  not  only  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  his  friends,  but  force  that  hi- 
larity upon  them  which  would  operate 
also  as  a temporary  relief  to  himself. 

At  Nuneham,  in  Oxfordshire,  his 
country  residence,  and  whose  native 
beauties,  his  taste  had  so  embellished 
and  improved,  as  to  render  it  one  of  the 
most  admired  places  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  he  was  a blessing  to  ail  who 
lived  within  the  sphere  of  his  protec- 
tion ; while  to  the  neighbourhood  it  is 
well  known  that  the  village  of  Nune- 
ham is  so  ordered  by  the  regulations  he 
framed— by  the  encouragements  he  af- 
forded— by  the  little  festivals  he  esta- 
blished, and  the  rewards  he  distributed, 
as  to  display  a scene  of  good  order,  ac- 


tive industry,  moral  duty,  and  humble 
piety,  of  which  it  were  to  be  wished 
there  were  more  examples : though 
while  we  offer  this  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  the  dead,  it  would  ill  become 
us  to  pass  by  those  of  the  living;  aud 
we  must  rneq* ion  that  Lady  Harcourt 
has  ever  had  her  full  share  in  that  con- 
stant exercise  of  public  and  private  be- 
nevolence, which  gives  a benign  lustre 
to  the  most  splendid  station. 

To  these  qualities  may  be  added  his 
capacity  for  friendship;  nor  can  we 
pass  unnoticed  a very  signal  example 
of  it,  in  the  asvlum  he  afforded  to  the 
Duke  d’Harcourt  and  his  family,  when 
the  French  Revolution  drove  them 
from  the  proud  situation,  the  exalted 
rank,  and  extensive  property,  which 
they  possessed  in  their  own  country,  to 
a state  of  dependence  in  this.  Indeed 
to  all,  whatever  their  condition  might 
be,  who  had  shewn  him  kindness,  or 
done  him  service,  his  friendship  was  ap- 
propriately directed.  Mr.  Whitehead, 
the  Poet-laureat,  and  Mr.  Mason,  the 
poet,  were  among  those  whom  he  dis- 
tinguished by  his  early  regard,  and  it 
accompanied  them  to  the  end  of  their 
lives;  nor  did  it  quit  them  there;  in 
certain  spots  in  his  beautiful  garden  at 
Nuneham,  which  they  respectively  pre- 
ferred, the  urn  and  the  tablet  comme- 
morate and  record  their  virtues.  The 
old  and  faithful  domestics  who  died  in 
his  service  are  not  without  their  memo- 
rials ; and  in  the  parochial  church-yard 
the  grave  of  an  ancient  gardener  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  flowers  which  are  cul- 
tivated around  it.  These  may  be  said 
to  be  little  things,  but  they  neverthe- 
less mark  the  character  of  that  heart 
which  suggested  them.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  add,  that  in  the  nearer 
and  dearer  relations  of  life  he  exercised 
the  virtues  which  they  required  of  him. 

Above  all,  Earl  Harcourt  was  a sin- 
cere Christian;  aud  it  pleased  that  Be- 
ing who  measures  out  days  and  years  at 
his  pleasure,  to  suffer  him  to  attain  an 
age  beyond  the  common  allotment  of 
man.  In  his  74th  year  he  closed  his 
venerable  life. 

Such  is  the  imperfect  tribute  which 
affection  offers  to  departed  excellence 
— and  it  is  oflered  with  tears  and  with 
truth. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

OF  late  I have  seen,  in  your  valuable 
Miscellany,  the  name  of  Mr.  Hall 
not  unfrequently  mentioned.  In  page 
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58  of  his  discoveries,  respecting  ice, 
heat,  and  cold,  published  the  other 
year,  he  tells  us,  that  salmon  deposit 
the  ova  that  produce  their  young  m 
shallow  water,  where  they  find  ice  a - 
ready  formed,  or  where  instinct  tells 
them  that  such  will  soon  be  the  case. 
Under  this  cover,  he  says,  to  us  a cold, 
but  to  them  a genial  bed,  the  males 
throw  out  their  spawn;  which,  being 
instantly  taken  in  at  the  mouth  by  the 
females',  always  attending  on  these  oc- 
casions, and  proceeding  not  to  the  sto- 
mach, but  to  a different  quarter,  im- 
pregnate, in  a few  days,  the  millions 
of  o*va  she  contains.  These,  having  been 
thrown  out  by  her  in  shallow  places, 
where  instinct  tells  her  the  air  in  the  act 
of  freezing  will  reach  them,  she  imme- 
diately covers  them,  and  retires;  and 
the  little  animal,  contained  in  each  ovum, 
is  in  a short  lime,  able  to  swim  and 
shift  for  itself.  He  adds,  p.  29,  it  is 
uniformly  found,  that  the  ova  of  the 
female  of  many,  if  not  ot  all  the  tribes 
of  oviparous  fishes,  are  impregnated  be- 
fore thrown  out. 

The  impregnation  of  the  ova  of  fishes, 

before  their  being  thrown  out  by  the 
female,  is- to  me,  I confess,  a new  doc- 
trine ; and,  as  several  of  my  friends  have 
their  doubts  about  it,  as  1 confess  is  the 
case  with  mvseit,  1 should  be  glud  t° 
know,  if  this  reverend  correspondent 
of  yours,  or  any  of  your  readers,  can 
tell  me,  whether  it  be  true  or  false. 

I am,  sir. 

Yours,  &c. 

A NEW  CORRESPONDENT. 
Hackney,  Middlesex,  May  5, 

1S09. 


Quinctilio  si  quid  recitaTes,  Corrige,  socles, 
Hoc,  aiebat,  et  hoc;  melius  te  posse  ne- 
gnres, 

Eis  terque  expertum  frustra ; delere  jube- 
bai , 

Et  male  tornatos  incudi  reddere  versus. 

Si  defender  delictum,  quam  vcrtcre,  roalles, 
Nullum  ultra  verbum,  aut  operain  msumebat 
inane  in.  Homtti  Ars  poet. 

TfNHE  words  tornatos  and  incudi  refer 
JL  to, different  artists,  and  to  the  dit- 
ferent  methods  employee}  by  those  artists 
in  bringing  their  works  to  perfection. 
The  turner  rounds  and  polishes  his  work 
by  means  of  his  wheel;  the  smith  has 
recourse  to  his  anvil.  But,  says  Bent- 
ley, “ quid  torno  cum  iucude?  Cor- 
rigendum aio,  Et  maid  ter  natos  incu- 
di reddere  versus.”  On  this  emendation 
Gesner  thus  remarks:  Quis  ferat  Bent- 
eii  ter  natos  positum  pro  tornatos  nul- 


the  Ars  Poelica  of  Horace. 

lo  cum  lepore,  vel  colorata  figurfi  ? 
The  poet  had  been  advising  his  friend 
not  to  listen  to  flatterers ; but  to  sub- 
mit his  compositions,  of  whatever  kind, 
to  meu  of  judgment,  sincerity,  and  can- 
dour. Such,  says  Horace,  is  my  lear- 
ned friend  Quiuctilius.  If  you  wish 
rightly  to  appraise  the  merit  of  your 
poems,  shew  them -to  this  able  judge? 
who  will  scorn  alike  to  flatter  or  dis- 
courage you.  When  you  repeat  your 
verses  to  him,  he  will  say  in  plain  terms, 

1 like  not  this,  I like  not  that: — Cor- 
rige, slides.  You  perhaps,  still  partial 
to  your  own  performance,  and  disli- 
king the  labour  of  correction,  will  in- 
sist T that  you  have  written  well  enough  : 
that  you  have  twice  or  thrice  attempt- 
ed to  write  better,  but  in  vain.  The 
judgment  ot  Quinetilius  revmlts  from 
all  such  excuses,  as  either  ignorance  or 
indolence  may  have  engendered.  He 
requires  the  young  poet  to  erase  what 
is  wrong, 

Er  male  tornatos  incudi  reddere  versus. 
Horace,  in  the  person  of  Quinetilius, 
gives  his  advice  in  a manner  the  least 
likely  to  offend.  Nothing  is  here  ur- 
ged with  a dictatorial  air:  but  we  may 
discover,  in  the  fine  last  quoted,  much 
of  that  satiric  humour,  in  which  our 
poet  excels;  who  lashes  while  helaughs, 
et  circum  pra?cordia  ludit.  Two  sorts 
of  artists  are  employed  in  finishing  their 
respective  works  by  turning.  The  oue 
works  by  means  of  a wheel,  from  whose 
rotation  he  obtains  his  name.  The 
other  is  employed  at  the  anvil.  On  this 
the  metal  before  him  is  hammered  and 
turned.  The  admonition  given  to  the 
young  poet,  is,  that  he  would  blot  out 
his  bad  verses,  and  give  those  that  are 
ill-turned  lo  the  anvil.  As  if  he  had 
said:  If  your  verses  be  ill-turned-,  and 
your  attempts  to  imitate  the  artist  who 
works  by  means  of  his  wheel  prove  un- 
successful, take  them  to  the  smith, 
turn  them,  as  he  turns  his  metals,  on 
the  anvil.  If  you  mean  to  work,  lik© 
an  artist,  whatever  his  process  may  be, 
propose  to  yourself,  as  a pattern,  that 
artist’s  industry  and  skill.  But,  if  you 
choose  rather  to  defend  what  is  raulty, 
quam  vertere . . 

The  exquisite  humour,  comprised  m 
this  one  word,  seems  not  to  have  been 
understood.  If  you  will  neither  turn  - 
in  imitation  of  these  eminent  artists; 
nor  will  turn— your  stile;  but  will 
write  like  a sloven,  rather  than  turn-,  it 
thus  vou  expect  to  attain  the  end-,  with- 
out attending  to  the  mfuns— -nulluj* 
ultra  verbum. 
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ADDITIONAL  SCENE 

TO 

SHAKF.SPEA R's  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

'EY  JOSEPH  MOSER,  ESQ. 

Jujuss  ac  Bops,  “ I am  the  second  son  of  old 
Sir  Rowland, 

That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly. 
Duke  Frederic,  bearing  bow  that  every  day 
-Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest. 
Address’d  u mighty  power,  which  were  on 
foot 

In  his  own  conduct  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword  : 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came, 

M here,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
After  some  question  with  him  was  converted 
.Both  from  his  enterprize  and  from  the  world. 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banish’d  bro* 
ther. 

And  ail  their  lands  restor’d  to  them  again 
That  were  with  him  exil’d.” 

As  You  Like  It,  act  v.  scene  3. 

" By  hastening  to  the  end  of  his  work,  Shake- 
spear  suppressed  the  dialogue  between  the 
1'surper  and  the  Friar,  and  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  a moral  lesson,  in  which 
he  might  have  found  matter  worthy  of  his 
highest  powers.”  Dr.  Johnson. 

DRAMATIS  PERSON.?:. 

Frederic,  brother  to  the  Duke,  and  a 
Usurper. 

jAQtrEs  de  Boys. 

Lord  Le  Beu. 

Additional  Characters. 

Count  Limburg. 

Captain  Demare. 

Sergeant  Jasper. 

Corporae  Conrade. 

First  Soldier. 

Second  Soldier. 

Father  LoDowicK,a  Friar  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order. 

Officers,  Soldiers,  §c.  fyc. 

Scene — The  Entrance  into  the  Forest  of 
Arden,  exhibiting  a Wild  Heath. 

Hocks  in  the  front,  over  which  a stream 
rushing  forms  a cascade : a convent 
appears  in  the  distance. 

Enter  Sergeant  Jasper  and  Corporal 
Conrade. 

Conrade. 

I SAT , Sergeant  Jasper,  as  we  are  the 
fortunatediscoverersof  water,  which 
we  were  sent  to  seek  for  the  use  of  the 
regiment,  we  are  entitled  to  the  re- 
ward . 
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Jasper.  If  it  were  not  abetter  reward 
than  that  which  has  attended  discoveries 
in  genera!,  it  would  hardly  he  worth  ac- 
cepting. 

Conrade.  Aye,  former  adventurers 
were  sent  to  discover  land,*  which  was 
of  little  use,  because  they  could  not 
bring  it  away.  Whereas Halloo  ! 

Enter  two  Soldiers,  bearing  a number 
of  canteens. 

Jasper.  Well,  have  you  filled  your 
canteens  ? 

First  Soldier.  Yes,  and  our  stomachs 
too.  Water  is  said  to  be  the  liquor  of 
life ; though  I fear  all  our  vessels  will 
do  as  I have  already  done  myself. 

Conrade.  How’s  that? 

First  Soldier.  Run  out. 

Second  Soldier.  ’Tis  bad  on  some  oc- 
casions for  a soldier  to  run. 

Conrade.  Yet  I have  seen  you,  Peter, 
not  only  run  out,  of  the  rank  I mean, 
but  out-run  a whole  troop  of  cavalry. 

Second  Soldier.  Reason  ! I should 
have  got  nothing  by  staying  but  dry 
blows.  < 

First  Soldier.  I wish  our  captain  had 
sent  us  in  search  of  wine ; I dare  say  we 
should  have  found  plenty  in  yondet 
convent. 

Second  Soldier.  Let  the  monks  alone, 
Giles ! 

First  Soldier.  I'll  not  let  them  alone, 
Peter,  if  1 can  help  it:  the  Franciscans 
are  bound  by  their  order  to  relieve  the 
distressed  : I have  drank  too  freelv — 
this  confounded  water  wambles  in  my 
stomach  ; ergo.  I’m  distressed. 

Second  Soldier.  So  it  does  in  mine. 
Confound  all  thin  potations,  I say. 

First  Soldier.  Therefore  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  the  gate,  and  beg  a stoop  of 
wine. 

Jasper.  If  you  do  not  return  to  the 
regiment  immediately,  and  carry  the  wa- 
ter to  your  comrades,  we’ll  tie  you  up 
to  this  tree,  and  every  soldier  lhatpasses 
shall  have  a lash  at  you. 

First  Soldier.  Peace, noble  sergeant! 
and  valiant  corporal ! Alexander  the 
great  and  Clytust he  sober,  peace,  I say ! 

Conrade.  Peace,  you  rapscallion  l 
What  have  we  to  do  with  peace? 


* The  discoveries  which  have  so  much 
distinguished  the  fifteenth  century  were,  in 
the  age  of  Shakespear,  a topic  of  general 
conversation  ; though  we  can  hardly  recon- 
cile ourselves  to  the  expression,  that  the  land 
discovered  was  of  little  use.  Why?  because 
they  could  not  bring  it  away.  This  i»  non- 
sense !— W. 
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Jasper.  I hate  it. 

Second  Soldier.  So  I should  suppose, 
by  the  noise  you  make.  Still  I say,  wet 
or  dry,  a man’s  but  a man. 

Jasper.  Here’s  a dog!  I’ll  teach  you, 
cullions,  that  a sergeant  is  more  than  a 
man,  therefore  retreat ! 

[Drives  them  with  his  halbert. 

Conrade.  And  I’ll  impress  upon  you 
the  true  notion,  that  a corporal  is  al- 
most as  much  as  a sergeant.  Avaunt' 

[ Pushes  the  soldiers  off. 

Jasper.  Excellent ! Corporal,  I thank 
you  for  your  support:  nothing  to  be 
done  in  the  army  without  discipline. 

Conrade.  True  ! but  it  will  require  a 
good  deal  of  discipline  to  make  those 
fellows  relish  the  present  expedition  ; 
for  whatsoever  thirst  they^may  feel  for 
wine,  1 fear  that  they  have  little  for 
glory,  sergeant. 

Jasper.  How  so,  corporal  ? 

Conrade.  How  so  ! Why,  have  you 
not  observed  that  discontent  seems  to 
pervade  the  whole  corps,  that  the  men 
march  with  reluctance,  and  are  ready  to 
ground  their  arms,  and  take  to  their 
tegs  f 

Jasper.  Or,  in  plainer  language,  to 
desert,  you  mean. 

Conrade.  I do. 

Jasper.  These  signs  seem  to  forebode 
mutiny. 

Conrade.  Yes.!  that  propension  has 
been  apparent  enough  as  they  passed 
through  the  vallies,  and  traversed  the 
plains  of  Luxemburg. 

Jasper.  And  became  more  visible  as 
soon  as  they  entered  the  Forest  of  Ar- 
den. Ha ! 

Conrade.  True. 

Jasper.  The  reason  is Come,  you 

area  sensible  fellow  ; can’t  you  gues&at 
it? 

Conrade.  I’ll  try. 

Jasper.  Do.. 

Conrade.  The  reason,  you  say  : now 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  two. 

Jasper.  That’s  one  morethanl  asked 
for  ; however,  let’s  have  them. 

Conrade.  They  dislike  the  cause  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  and  sigh  for 
their  former  sovereign. 

Jasper.  Good!  they  had  rather  be 
commanded  by  a lawful  prince  than  a 
usurper. 

Conrade.  That’s  exactly  my  mean- 

i ncr  * 

Jaspe'r.  Your  meaning  does  not  lie 
very  deep,  for  you  see  I have  dived  to 
the  boltomiof  it. 

Conrade.  Yet  I mean  well. 


Jasper.  Pretty  well,  as  meanings 
go  ; for  I presume  that  you  are  of  the 
same  opinion  as  they  are. 

Conrade.  So  is  every  honest  man, 

Jasper.  Then,  if  I would  not  he  re- 
puted a rogue,  I must  declare  on  your 
side  the  question. 

Conrade.  I think  it  is  the  side  of 
truth  and  justice. 

Jasper.  So  do  I ! for  our  Duke 
Frederic  the  Great  has  used  his  brother 
worse  than  a dog:,  this  may  he  termed 
a little  action. 

Conrade.  To  dri  ve him  from  bis  throne, 

Jasper.  And  oblige  him  to  seek  for 
shelter  iu  these  woods  and  wilds. 

Conrade.  Nay,  even  to  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge him  from  that  security  which  tile 
difficulties  attendant  upon  a march 
through  the  desert  seemed  to  promise. 

Jasper.  Difficulties  which  we  have  al- 
ready experienced. 

Conrade.  And  which  we  deserve  to 
feel  more  severely  for  following  such  a 
leader.  Water,  after  a long  and  dread- 
ful thirst,  we  have  at  length  obtained  : 
acorns  as  hard  as  pebbles  may  probably 
he  come  at,  if  we  venture  our  necks  for 
them  : hut  as  to  roots  that  are  edible,  I 
would  as  soon  engage  to  extract  the 
feelings  of  humanity  from  the  impene- 
trable bosom  of  our  general,  as  one 
of  those  from  this  parched  and  flinty 
earth. 

Jasper  ( putting  his  hand  before  Con- 
rade' s mouth).  Hush,  corporal!  trees 
have  ears. 

Conraae.  Ee  it  so  ! they  have  no 
voices,  or  they  would  have  some  pretty 
stories  to  tell  of  our  regiment.  This 
puls  me  in  mind  of  the  banished  duke, 
and  of  our  old  commander,.  Sir  Row- 
land de  Boys.  I was  then  a private.  So 
mounting  guard  at  the  fortress  of  Lux- 
emburg— [Drum  beats. 

Jasper.  Hark  ! the  halt  has  expired 
— the  adjutant  has  flourished  his  cane — 
and  the  drums  heat  t®  arms.  [Drums. 

Conrade.  They  might  have  stayed'tili 
I had  finished  my  story.  Halt  expired  ? 
— Some  of  us,  I foresee,  will  he  betten 
beaten  than  our  drums,  and  halt  till  we 
expire  indeed. 

Jasper.  Say  no  more.  We  must  fly 
to  relieve  the  guards  at  the  out-posts. 

Conrade.  Ah  ! we  shall  all  want  re- 
lief before  we  get  out  of  this  forest.  Ob- 
serve, sergeaHt,  how  the  crows  hover 
over  our  heads — Craw,  Craw,  Craw— 
Confound  your  craws.  They  want 
their  dinner  before  it  is  ready.  If 
you  happen  to  drop,  Jasper,  you,  from.. 
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vour  size,  ■w ill  make  them  a principal 
dish. 

Jasper.  Ah  ! yon  and  your  comrades 
v ill  serve  for  garnish.  ( Drums  beat.) 
l]fague  of  those  drums : I wish  they 
were  .'bound  to  keep  the  peace. 

Conrade.  That’s  an  absurd  wish,  ser- 
geant; for,  like  a fellow  at  the  halberts, 
ti^c  tighter  they  are' bound,  tire  more 
noise  they’ll  make.  [ Exeunt. 

Enter  Duke  Frederic,  Count  Lim- 
burg, Demare,  Le  Bee,  Jaques  de 
35oys,  and  others,  inarching,  with 
trumpets,  drums,,  and  colours.  Flou- 
rish. 

Frederic.  My  brave  Limburg,  as  the 
declining  sun 

Shot  downward  to  the  west  from  south- 
ern rocks, 

fitruck  by  the  gleam  of  arms,  I mark’d 
your  course ; 

And  while  the  shadows  lengthen’d  thro’ 
the  vale, 

■Observ’d  how  prudently  y ou  mann’d  your 
posts. 

Limburg.  The  time,  and  more  the 
place,  requir'd  that  caution. 
Frederic.  True,  they  did  : 
But-caution.cousin,  speaks  mat  urer  years 
Than  you  can  boast,  inexercise  of  arms, 
Discretion, mingled  with  the  fireofyouth, 
Is  what  we  seldom  in  a warrior  see. 

]•  therefore  doubly  praise  the  ardent  zeal 
T.hat  urg'd  you  to  collect  your  valiant 
band, 

And  iT&nge  your  cavalry  around  my 
standard. 

Deytare.  My  Lord  Limburg  in  .this 
performs  his  duty. 

Limburg.  Aye,  but,  my  friend,  an- 
other kind  of  duty 
Than  what  the  duke  expects. 

Frederic,  How ! 

Limburg.  The  duty  of  a prince,  .whom 
heaven  appointed 

The  guardian  of  his  subjects’  rights,  in- 
volv’d 

With  .those  of  others,  in  this  wide  do- 
main ; 

And  therefore  bound  to  succour  the  dis- 
tress’d. 

Le  Ben  (aside).  This  count  would 
make  an  excellent  general,  if  he  knew 
ou  which  side  he  was  to  fight. 

Frederic.  Y ou  breathe  nay  sentiments : 
your  accents  fix 

The  gloomy  thoughts  that  hang  athwart 
my  mind. 

To  succour  the  distress'd  is  all  the  end 
Js,r  which  we  lake  up  arms;  but  how 
die  tress’  d ? 


The  plunder’d  peasant  best  can  speak 
the  cause  ! 

By  the  exactions  of  the  former  duke. 

Limburg.  Your  brother! 

Frederic.  My  brother!  Be  it  so:  he 
drain’d  the  country 

Of  wealth  immense ; tore  from  the  com- 
mons’ hands 

Their  bard-earn’d  coin,  the  savings  of 
their  youth .; 

Abridg’d  the  comforts  of  declining  age-; 
And  took  from  infancy  its  only  prop. 

Limburg.  Did  your  brother  do  this 4 

Frederic.  More  had  he  done,  had 
not  my  prudence  check’d 
Insatiate  av’rice  in  its  headlong  course. 

1 took  the  peasants’  part,  oppos'd  taxa- 
tion. 

The  plund’cer  fled,  and  sought  this  fo- 
rest's core. 

Limburg.  While  you  ascended  his 
abandon'd  seat. 

Le  Beu  (aside).  Though  a great, 
it  has  not  prov’d  an  easy  chair  to 
him. 

Frederic.  The.people  plac’d  me  there, 
howe’er  reluctant. 

Le  Beu  ( aside ).  They  were  to  do  it, 
his  highness  must  mean. 

Demare.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  giddy  herd, 

The  thoughtless  populace,  however 
. goaded, 

However  scourg’d  by  their  oppressive 
master. 

Seem  ready,  ouce  again,  to  kiss  the  rod. 
Like  to  the  bursting  afasummer  cloud, 
Their  prejudices  vanish  into  air  : 

A brilliant  vision  flashes  on  their  sight  : 
They  think,  that,  deck’d  in  robes  of  in- 
nocence. 

Aloft  they  see  the  semblance  of  a saint  : 
The  ducal  crow  n suspended  o’er  his  head 
Shorn  of  its  beams.  Thenoldes  too  have 
caught 

The  food  infection  : from  remotest 

Maes, 

Aad  ev’ry  quarter  of  the  land,  they 
flock  : 

They  pierce  the  dark  recesses  of  those 
woods, 

To  fly  with  eager  haste  and  claim  his 
pardon. 

Limburg.  This  strange  commotion 
urg’d  my  friends  to  arm. 

When  hordes,  descending.,  swept  thro’ 
Limburg's  vales. 

And  wav’d  their  banners  o’er  those  fer- 
tile plains. 

Where  the  romantic  Moselle's  placid 
course 

Reflects  the  beauties  ofber  flora ’ry  banks. 
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5ha';l  these  again,  I cried,  be  slain’d  with 

b'ood. 

Avert  it,  heaven  ! replied  the  general 
voice. 

I therefore  come  to  mediate,  in  arms. 

Ac  lieu  [aside).  Statesmen  will  say, 
that  an  armed  n utrality  is  by  no  means 
an  imp  litic  measure. 

Frederic  Who  in  this  case  attracts 
commotion  ? 

W ho  draws  our  soldiers  from  theirpeaee- 
fu I homes? 

Suspends  the  labours  of  the  plough  and 
loom. 

And  forges  swords  for  harmless  artizans  ? 

JJethurr  Who  ? 

1 ri dertc.  Why  that  fell  serpent  deep 
in  woods  immers'd, 

Vi  hose  venom  spreads  thro’  the  infec- 
tious gales, 

And  while  it  taints  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties. 

Attracts  the  people  to  its  murky  den  : 
Who  but  the  banish'd  duke? 

Limburg.  Your  brother! 

Frederic.  My  brother!  call  him  so: 
tho’  ev’ry  cord 

That  braces  the  fraternal  ligature 
Is  broke  by  him. 

Limburg..  Can  this  be  prov’d? 

Frederic.  I’ll  prove  it  as  we  march 
— He  Boys  attend ; 

Promise  the  murm’ring  soldiers  large  re- 
wards; 

Order  the  captains  so  to  plant  their 
guards, 

That  ev  ry  forest  avenue  is  barr’d. 

[ Apart. 

To-morrow’s  eve  will  meet  us  at  the  spot 
Where  in  the  dell  the  ducal  hermit 
reigns. 

Pray  heaven  we  reach  it,  ere  bis  nume- 
rous friends 

Arrive  to  check  our  course.  Could  I 
but  crush 

This  bosom  scorpion,  whose  eternal 
sling 

Corrodes  my  heart,  I then  were  firm  as 
adamant. 

Limburg,  Demare,  and  captains,  lead 
tlie  troops. 

I’ll  follow  in  an  instant. 

[ Flourish  of  trumpets  and  drums  : 
Limburg,  Dbmare,  and  thereat 
march  off. 

Enter  Friar  Lodowick. 

Lodowick  ( to  the  Dulce , who  is  pro- 
ceeding) Not  quite  so  fast ! 
Frederic.  Who  dare  impede  niy 
course  ? 

Lodowick . That  dare  I ! 


Frederic.  On  what  pretence  ? 

Lodowick.  Pretence,  my  lord  ! that 
God  1 represent 

Wants  no  pretence  to  punish  wickedness, 
Let  sin  become  apparent,  as  in  you  ; 
’Tis  not  your  pow’r ; ’tis  not  your  regal 
robe, 

Your  golden  sceptre,  or  your  ducal 
crown,  . 

Can  shield  you  from  the  wrath  of  an- 
ger'd heaven ; 

Or  for  a moment  silence  in  your  breast 
The  faithful  inouitor  that  wrings  your 
heart. 

Frederic.  In  early  youth  with  rev’rer.ce 
taught  to  bow 

At  pure  religiou’s  shrine,  to  tread  t he, 
path 

That  leads  to  bliss,  with  reason  for  my 
guide. 

And  grave  instructors  in  maturer  years. 
What  have  I now  to  fear? 

Lodowick.  Yourself! 

Frederic.  Myself? 

Lodowick.  Your  father’s  spirit! 

Frederic.  My  father’s  spirit  ? 

Lodowick.  And  more,  the  vengeance 
of  offended  hea  ven  ! 

Frederic.  For  what  crime  ? 

Lodowick.  For  usurpation  foul,  and 
plotted  murder. 

Frederic.  Murder! 

Lodowick.  Yes,  fratricide  ! the  deep- 
est, worst  of  murders. 

The  crime  of  Cain  ! Y ou  well  may  start. 
By  me  your  genius  speaks : 

By  me  the  Pow’r  Supreme  that  sits  en- 
thron’d 

In  human  minds,  declares  your  thoughts 
are  known  : 

By  me  yourfather’s  spirit  from  thetoinh 
Cries  in  your  ears,  “ Oh,  spare  a bro- 
ther’s blood  !” 

And  more,  by  me  th’  Omnipotent  de- 
clares. 

That  punishment  awaits  ev’n  thoughts 
like  yours, 

And  urges  you  by  me  to  turn  your  steps 
To  seek  the  holynltar;  prostrate  there. 
With  hands  uplifted,  and  with  heart 
contrite, 

Confess  your  crimes. 

Frederic.  My  crimes! 

Lodowick.  And  ere  the  avenging  bolt 
Falls  on  your  sinful  head,  implore  his 
mercy.  ' 

Frederic.  His  mercy  I implore  : but, 
holy  father! 

You  surely  step  beyond  your  high  com- 
mission, 

And  urge  your  pow’r  too  far,  to  try  my 
temper. 
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Mercy,  the  attribute  of  heaven  itself. 
Descending  like  the  olive-bearing  dove, 
Is  semblant  of  the  halcyon  days  ot  peace. 
B\jt  let  thehostiletruinpetsoundaiarms, 
The  dove  ascends,  and  Mercy  flies  to 
heaven. 

Then,  Vengeance  dire,  and  lynx-ey’d 
Fury  glare. 

Horror  and  Terror  drive  their  sable 
steeds, 

And  all  the  fertile  fields,  and  chrystal 
floods. 

Are  stain’d  with  gore^ 

Lodowick.  For  what  ? 

On  whose  account  ? 

Frederic.  Peace,  holy  father  is  the 
end  of  war: 

My  subjects  took  up  arms  to  urge  a 
peace, 

And  guard 

Lodowick.  Who  ? the  senior  duke  ? 

Frederic.  The  senior  duke’s  a traitor. 

Lodowick.  To  himself? 

Frederic » Himself! 

Lodowick.  It  must  be  to  himself : 

' for  you’re  secure. 

Who  ever  heard  of  treason  ’gainst 
usurpers  ? 

Frederic.  Usurpers? — Traitor!  Slave! 

[Lays  his  hand  on  his  sword. 
Yet  I’ll  be  calm;  your  robe  secures 
. your  person. 

But  urge  me  not  too  far — Your  ribald 
tongue 

Will  banish  all  yourbrethren  from  thence. 

[ Pointing  to  the  convent. 

Lodowick.  Firpi  as  surrounding  rocks 
thQy’ll  meet  their  fate  : 

But  never  will  they  shame  their  charac- 
ters. 

By  crouching  to  an  idol  on  a throne; 
Or  pandering  wickedness,  till  murder 
follows. 

Frederic.  Again  you  urge  me  : — by 
the  saints  above ! 

If  you  impede  my  course,  your  habit’s 
sanctity 

No  longer  shall  protect  you. 

Lodowick.  Your  threats  I give  the 
wind:  firm  in  the  cause 
Of  truth  and  virtue,  who  shall' dare  mo- 
lest me  ? 

It  is  mv  duty  urges  me  to  speak, 
And,'tho’  you  writhe  beneath  my  burn- 
ing accents. 

To  probe  the  mental  ulcer  that  corrodes, 
Ev’n  to  the  quick,  whatever  pain  you 
feel. 

Frederic.  Hear  this,  ye  pow’rs  ! this 
domineering  fr'rar 

Jmpels  my  vengeance;  yet  my  heart 
recoils: 
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Depart  in  peace 

Lodowick.  Peace,  my  lord  1 
That  peace  which  sits  enthron’d  in  vir- 
tuous hearts, 

Surrounded  by  her  guards,  faith,  truth, 
and  honour, 

I come  to  offer : but  ere  you  accept  it. 
You  must  be  cleaus’d. 

Frederic.  Cleans’d ! 

Lodowick.  Aye,  cleans’d 
From  foul  and  impious  stains. 

That  taint  the  faculties,  corrupt  the 
blood. 

And,  in  their  morbid  spread,  too  sure 
include 

Despair  and  Death ! 

Frederic.  Why  raise  these  horrid  vi- 
sions ’fore  my  fancy  1 

Lodowick.  To  show  the 'foulness  of 
ambition's  course  ; 

To  [#;tuiv  to  your  sight  iu  glowing  tints 
Your  fiagruut  crimes 

Frederic.  Proceed. 

Lodowick.  Your  sire  I well  remember 
— lie  was  term’d 

“ Leopold  the  good  :”  he  well  deserv’d 
that  title  : 

His  mcin’ry  lives  in  ev’ry  subject's  heart ; 
It  never  knew  disgrace,  but  from  his  son. 

Frederic.  Iiis  son  ! — Well,  what  of 
him  ? 

Lodowick.  Aye,  Frederic  his  son ; for 
he  had  two  : 

This  sire  oft  call’d  them  pillars  of  his 
dukedom. 

He  died  before  the  senior  grew  to  man- 
hood, 

Or  ere  the  younger  suffer'd  flatt’rcrs  vile 
To  warp  his  mind,  and  turn  his  thoughts 
to  vice. 

Hisend  was  bless’d,  and  fortunate  in  this. 

Frederic.  Proceed,!  am  all  attention. 

Lodowick.  Attention  is  respectful,, 
good  my  lord  ! 

When  we  dislike  the  theme.  Your  bro- 
ther’s virtues. 

Our  banish'd  duke,  the  copy  of  his  father. 
Form  a strong  contrast  to  your  vicious 
courses, 

Remembraficc  glows  as  those  appear  be- 
fore it ! 

Accessible  to  all,  the  meanest  peasant 
found 

In  him  a lather,  and  in  him  a friend. 
Did  modest  merit  languish  in  the  siiade. 
His  bounteous  light  pervaded  its  re- 
cess. 

His  fost’ring  breath  made  smother’d  ge- 
nius blaze  ; 

His  lib’ral  hand  was  open  to  the  poor; 
And  heaven-bora  Charity  acknowledge 
ham 
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Her  "rest  support.  Hisjudgments  teem'd 
with  mercy. 

Frederic . Enough. 

Lodowick.  Too  much,  my  lord,  if  we 
recur  to  fate, 

That,  in  the  form  of  an  abandon'd  bro- 
ther, 

Abandon’d  to  his  Tices,  wrought  upon 
him. 

Beguil'd  his  upright  heart,  deceived  his 
subjects. 

Traduc’d  his  fame,  and  hurl'd  him  from 
his  throne. 

Frederic.  Count  you  the  murmurs  of 
the  people  nothing.? 

Lodowick.  When  public  murmurs  from 
a real  source 

Arise  spontaneous,  they’re  to  he  re- 
garded 

As  is  a voice  from  heaven ; bat  when 
pnacy.r'd 

By  party  zeal,  for  purposes  sinister. 

They  add  a weight  to  their  abettor’s 
crimes 

That  sinks  him  deep  in  the  infernal  gulf, 

Where  fiends  torment  and  evil  spirits 
shriek. 

While  justice  brands  him  w ith  the  name 
of  traitor. 

Frederic.  Ha  ! dare  you,  caitiff,  point 
your  venom'd  speech 

Against  your  sovereign; — Apt  I will  be 
calm  ! 

— k ou  cannot— do  jiot  mean  to  blast  my 
lame. 

Yet  sure  your  fervid  accents  take  that 

course. 

Speak  out,  and  say — Who,  who  was  the 

. abettor  ? 

Lodowick.  To  speak,  is  to  repeat 
what  erst  I said. 

Yourself!  I boldly  say,  “ Thou  wert 
the  man”  v 

That  turn’d  ihe  people’s  hearts  against 
his  brother. 

Frederic.  Oil  Heaven,  thus  strongly 
urg’d,  restrain  my  arm  1 

W hat  shall  1 do  ? 

Lodowick.  Do ! what  his  subjects 
have  already  done, 

Fly  to  your  sovereign;  fall  upon  your 
knees, 

And  beg  him  to  forgive  your  horrid 
crime. 

That  leveli'd  at  his  life  ! for  know,  my 
lord, 

The  nobles  shrink  from  your  infectious 
standard. 

Nor  longer  raise  aloft  their  trait’rous 
crests. 

Vour  pageant  empire  crumbles  into 
dust;  t / , 


The  direful  curse  on  your  nefarious  deeds 
Begins  to  operate.  Repent  in  time, 
Lest  you  become  a wanderer,  an  outcast. 
By  friends  abandon’d,  and  by  self  re- 
proach’d. 

Frederic.  Oh  God  forgive  me  ! 

Lodowick.  Aye,  now  methiuks  1 hear 
your  youthful  voice. 

Such  as  in  days  of  happisess  and  peace. 
When  in  the  court  of  Luxemburg  I saw 
you. 

Oh ! how  the  promise  of  that  time  is 
blighted ! , . . 

You  remember  Raymond ? 

Frederic.  My  tutor. 

Lodowick.  The  holy  mau ! he  died 
within  these  arms. 

And  his  last  accents  hegg'd.  a blessing 
on  you. 

Frederic.  Oh  heaven  ! he  lov’d  me 
as  a son. 

Lodowick.  You  then  deserv’d  his  love. 
He  therefore  form’d  your  early  youth 
to  virtue ; 

Advis’d  you  to  restrain  your  ardent 
passions, 

And  above  all  things  to  repress  ambi- 
tion. 

Reminded  you,  that  when  the  futile  hawk 
Strove  to  oulsoar  the  eagle  in  his  flight, 
Intoxicated  with  his  tpw’ring  height. 
And  dazzled  with  the  brightness  of  the 
sun. 

He  fell,  to  rise  no  more. 

Frederic.  His  lessons,  though  un- 
practis’d, I remember. 

Lodowick.  Then  you  remember  oft 
he  urg’d  obedience, 

And  said,  “ the  first  of  virtues  is  humi- 
lity.” 

Humility',  my  lord’s,  the  hand  of  peace,- 
Stibordiualion  t he  imperial  chain 
That  links  and  holds  society  together. 
The  father,  that’s  the  sov’rcign  of  each 
house 

Ip  the  domestic  code,  first  claims  prece- 
dence : 

The  elder  brother  next ; then  every  one 
According  to  his  birth.  Disturb  this 
system, 

You  break  great  nature’s  law  : confu- 
sion follows  ; 

The  social  tie’s  dissolv'd  ; the  loyal 
next 

Is  rent  and  lorn;  Rebellion  stalks  abroad, 
-And  Anarchy  prevails. 

Frederic.  Oh  Heaven  ! you  picture 
to  my  mental  eyes 
A scene  that  rends  my  heart. 

Lodowick.  Though  weakly  drawn, 
correct:  let  me  proceed. 

So  in  contemplating  celestial  order, 
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For  order  in  the  mundane  sphere’s  de- 
riv’d 

From  heaven  itself.  Observe  the  planets 
, move 

Around  the  fountain  of  pure  light  and 
heat : 

How  regular  each  course,  how  mark’d 
each  orbit. 

These  were  defin’d  by  harmony  and 
music 

Among  the  sages  of  the  antique  world. 
But  when  thro’  ether  fiery  meteors 
glar’d, 

Or  comets  rov’d  in  their  erratic  course. 
However  brilliant,  they  portended  death. 
Or  worse  than  death,  t he  change  of  t imes 
and  states. 

Frederic.  Yet  surely  governments 
like  men  decline. 

Lodowick.  The  statcV  decline  shall  a 
usurper  judge  ? 

The  errors  of  the  time’s  the  paltry  plea 
Of  him  that  seeks  to  rise  upon  confusion. 
And  like  a phoenix  spring  into  existence 
From  self-cngender'd  flames.  But  mark 
me,  lord. 

Too  oft  the  jaundic’d  eye  discovers  tints 
That  only  float  before  its  morbid  sight. 
Disgust  is  the  first  step  toward  iunova- 
* tion ; 

And  how  disgust  arises  you  best  know. 
From  folly,  prodigality,  and  vice. 

These  spread  their  poison  round  the 
bosom’s  core. 

And  tincture  all  the  system. 

Frederic.  You  prube  too  deep. 
Lodowick.  What ! shall  1 see  the  bro- 
ther of  my  sovereign 
Precipitating  from  the  site  sublime 
Where  once  admir'd  he  stood. 

And  not  endeavour  to  ipipede  his  fall. 
Frederic.  1 feel  the  force  of  virtue, 
as  display’d 

By  you,  O holy  friar!  in  accents  bold'. 
Proceed,  and  reconcile  me  to  myself. 

I long  have  wander’d  in  the  devious 
paths ; 

tong  have  I practis'd  ’gainst  my  bro- 
ther’s life, 

Stripp'd  him  of  powY,  and  drove  him 
from  his  throne. 

Yet  still  his  virtue  rose  superior  to  me, 
And  nobles  flock’d  arouud  to  share  his 
fortune. 

Day  after  day  they  left  my  splendid 
' court. 

Embracing  foil  and  poverty  with  him  : 
This  rous'd  my  jealousy. 

Lodowick.  That  vile  propension,  ever 
in  the  train 

Of  pnad  Ambition,  gorg’d  even  to  sa- 
tiety. 
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This  shews,  my  lord,  th’  avenging  hoi* 

suspended, 

That  crimes  like  vours  bring  their  own 
punishment. 

Frederic.  That  punishment  I feel ; it 
writhes-  my  heart. 

A rebel  to  my  prince,  a virtual  fratricide, 

0 holy  father!  (kinds)  thus  lei  me 

confess 

My fou I misdeeds— they  choak  my  utter- 
ance, 

Burn  upon  my  tongue — How,  how  shall 
I recover  peacemf  mind  ? 

Where  shall  i seek  for  shelter  from  mv- 
scif? 

Lodoidck  (raising  him).  There  ! 

[ Pointing  to  the  convent. 

Within  the  walls  that  circumscribe  yon 
fabric, 

Sure  consolation  waits  the  contrite  heart. 

licpentnnt  sinners,  when  their  sighs 
ascend 

Bcloro  the' altar,  like  the  iurense  fume,’ 

Find  peace  and  comfort  dawn  upon  their 
souls. 

Frederic.  What  ! will  the  Power 
Supreme 

Extend  his  mercy  ev’n  to  crimes  like 
mine  ? 

Lodfivoick.  Why  should  you  doubt? 
Hi.s  mercy  is  unbounded. 

Frederic.  Yet  still  1 dread  the  trial. 

Lodoidck.  Let  those  who  to  tire  last 
defer  repentanre- 

The  trial  dread  ; while  those  who  slum 
the  world 

Prepare  their  way  to  heaven,  and  feel 
within, 

That  peace,  which,  on  this  earifc,  is 
sought  in  vain. 

Frederic.  Composure  waits  upon 
your  accents,  father ; 

Pe  you  henceforth  my  guide,  instructor, 
friend. 

1 here  resign  my  conscience  to  your  care. 

With  you  retir’d,  anoviceofyourorder* 

I mean  to  seek  salvation. 

Teach  me  to  tread  aright  the  thorny 
path 

That  leads  to  bliss  eternal. 

Lodowick.  Let  vain  desires-  subside, 
ambition  cease. 

Frederic.  For  ever. 

Lodowick.  Justice  will  then  resume 
her  mental  seat. 

Frederic.  I feel  her  potent  pow’r  ; 
sire  triumphs  here. 

My  brother  1 restore  : be  reigns  my  so- 
vereign r 

His  virtues  well  deserve  superior  sway. 

My  soldiers  I absolve  from  forc’d  alle*-. 
giance; 
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And  to-  the  exil'd  peers  restore  their 
lands. 

Let  all  the  captains  meet  me  at  the 
convent. 

This  is  my  last  command.  My  crown 
and  sceptre 

Shall  now  give  place  to  your  most  holy 
habit. 

Ambition’*  impulse  will  no  longer 
swell 

My  ardent  heart : retir’d  within  my 
cell, 

Hay  all  iny  vain  desires  for  ever  cease. 

And  days  of  innocence  bring  nights  of 
peace.  [ Exeunt . 
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Chapter  X. 

ON  the  morning  which  succeeded  the 
rustic  fete,  Mahomet  took  leave  of 
Zeigler,  and  removed  to  the  parsonage, 
w here  he  was  received  with  the  same  be- 
nevolent attention  which  had  marked 
the  character  of  Scalch  at  his  first  inter- 
view with  him.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Herman,  he  explored  the  environs  of 
the  mountainous  track  that  surrounded 
the  valley,  and  sometimes  made  excur- 
sions to  towns,  and  other  places,  which 
were  objects  of  curiosity,  at  a consider- 
able distance.  They,  in  the  course  of 
their  rides,  called  at  the  village  to  which 
the  sultan  had  directed  his  carriage  and 
servants.  The  joy  of  Pedro  at  seeing 
him  was  considerably  abated,  when  he 
was  informed,  that,  yielding  to  the 
pressing  hospitality  of  the  pastor,  he 
had  determined  to  continue  his  guejti 
for  a few  days  longer. 

As  Herman  and  he  were  returnin'’’ 
through  a narrow  way  which  led  down 
a part  of  the  mountain,  they  were 
obliged  to  slacken  the  usual  pace  of 
their  horses,  in  consequence  ofthemuch 
tardier  pace  of  a traveller  that  walked 
before  them,  and  whom,  in  that  defile, 
it  was  impossible  to  pass. 


Herman,  who  rode  foremost,  began 
a conversation  with  him,  by  asking  to 
what  part  of  the  country  he  was  pro- 
ceeding ? He  answered,  w ith  some  hesi- 
tation, “ Toward  Turin.”  The  sultan 
observing  hr  was  dressed  in  regimentals, 
which,  though  worn,  denoted  that  he  was 
an  o Aider,  asked  him  if  he  was  in  the 
army  ? To  which  he  replied,  “ that  be 
had  served  in  a Swiss  corps  in  the  pay  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia  ; but  his  time  be- 
ing expired,  he  had  relinquished  that 
service.  “ Yet,”  said  the  sultan,  “ von 
arc  travelling  towards  his  dominions?” 

“ Only  to  settle  some  affairs,”  replied 
the  soldier,  “ when  1 mean  to  return  to 
my  native  country.”  _ 

These  questions  and  responses,  with 
other  conversation  less  material,  be- 
guiled the  way,  until  they  came  to  a 
part  of  the  road,  where  a wider  separa- 
tion of  the  rocks  afforded  room  for 
horsemen,  and  even  carriages,  to  pass 
each  other.  Mahomet  now  entered 
more  particularly  into  discourse  with 
the  stranger,  who  appeared  a young 
man  of  about  five  and  twenty,  whose 
form  seemed  a compound  of  masculine 
elegance  and  military  ease;  his  face  was 
in  the  highest  degree  handsome  and  ,i.~ 
tcresting. 

They  talked  of  the  different' countries 
through  which  they  had  travelled,  or  of 
which  they  had  read ; the  various  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  their  inhabitants  ; 
of  the  natural  and  artificial  modes  of 
life.  Though  the  travellers  rode  slow,  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  pace  of 
the  stranger,  who  had  politely  refused 
their  servant's  horse,  the  time  seemed 
tofiy  with  such  rapidity,  that  thesultan 
thought  he  had  loo  soon  arrived  at  the 
turn  ot  the  road  that  led  down  to  ttje 
village.  As  Herman  observed  that  his 
guest  had.  seemed  struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  soldier,  and, entertained 
by  his  conversation,  lamented  that  they 
must  part  so  soon,  he  observed,  that 
the  next  village  was  at  a considerable 
distance;  and  invited  him  to  take  uphis 
abode  at  his  lather’s,  at  least  for  the 
night. 

This  invitation  he  declined,  with  an 
elegance  of  manner  that  shewed  him 
wefl  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  polite  world;  as  he  did  aiso  their 
offer  of  a horse  and  servant  to  attend 
him  io  the  place  of  his  evening’s  desti- 
nation. 

They  rarten  ; and  Mahomet,  full  of 
the  incident  that  Lad  occurred  during 
their  excursion,  at  his  return  related 
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the  circumstance  of  their  meeting  the 
stranger  to  the  benevolent  pastor,  and 
at  the  same  time  spoke  much  in  his 
praise. 

*“  L wish,”  said  Scalch,  “you  could 
have  prevailed  upon  him  to  have  be- 
come my  guest  ; a mind  so  well  in- 
formed would  have  beeu  a valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  society.” 

“ I do  not  mean  to  say,”  returned 
Mahomet,  “ that  he  was  more  learned, 
or  even  better  informed,  than  many 
persons  with  whom  I converse  in  this 
valley,  and  from  whose  appearance  and 
situation  1 should,  perhaps,  less  expect 
erudition  and  elegance;  but  only  that 
he  had  something  prepossessing  in  h s 
manner,  something  which  at  first  sight 
seizes  upon  the  heart,  and  prejudices  us 
in  favour  of  the  individual,  flow  much 
have  I been  deceived  in  those  opinions 
which  l had  formed  of  the  lower  orders 
of  society.  Born  and  educated  in  a 
country  where  there  is  scarcely  any  in- 
termediate rank  betwixt  the  nobleman 
and  the  slave,  1 had,  from  my  observance 
of  the  latter,  supposed,  that  the  dark- 
ness which  pervaded  their  minds,  the 
servility  annexed  to  that  condition,  were 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  sub- 
ordinate classes  of  mankind.” 

“ So  they  may  be,”  replied  the  minis- 
ter, “ of  those  classes  of  mankind  that 
are  deprived  of  that  first  of  blessings, 
liberty.  It  is  that  which,  even  on  the 
bleak  and  barren  mountain,  gladdens 
the  heart  of  the  peasant;  it  is  that 
which  cheers  him  through  his  toilsome 
hours,  and  enables  him  to  convert  the 
sterile  soil  of  many  of  our  cantons  into 
the  land  of  plenty.  Though  my  coun- 
trymen almost  incessantly  labour  to 
procure  the  mere  necessaries  of  life, 
with  the  mere  necessaries  of  life  they 
are  satisfied.  The  meanest  among  them 
feels  and  knows  the  joy  annexed  to  in- 
dependence. 1 do  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  are  independent  of  all  government, 
for  that  would  neither  in  itself  be  liberty, 
nor  productive  of  its  concomitant  hap- 
piness: far  from  it ; they  have  among 
them  government  in  a variety  of  forms: 
in  some  cantons  it  is,  like  the  ancient 
Athenian,  purely  democratical,  in  others 
aristocratical,  audio  others  oligarchical. 
Rut  whatsoever  shape  the  civil  power 
assumes,  it  is  blended,  softened,  and 
meliorated.  It  is,  in  fact,  what  it  ought 
to  be,  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  community;  placed  as  a guar- 
dian angel  at  the  gaie  of  Paradise,  to 
defend  our  lives  and  property  : while 
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the  state  machine  is  so  well  constructed » 
that  every  member  performs  the  func- 
tions allotted  to  him,  without  impeding 
or  counteracting  any  other.  To  this 
happy  union  of  subordinate  parts,  form- 
ing together  au  immense  whole,  the 
main  spring  of  which  is  our  native  vir- 
tue, is  owing  the  supreme  happiness  of 
this  country.  If  a man  be  but  the  pos- 
sessor of  a cottage,  he  feels  himself 
its  monarch  ; and  knows,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  disturb  his 
domestic  enjoyment,  while  he  submits 
to  those  moderate  restraints  which  the 
law  prescribes.  This  innate  security 
gives  energy  to  his  genius ; stimulates 
him  to,  and  supports  him  in,  his  arduous 
exertions.  Under  this  protecting  influ- 
ence, he  toils,  he  cultivates  his  laud,  he 
exercises  his  talents,  certain  that  the 
produce  of  his  labour  and  ingenuity 
will  be  his  own  : though  1 caiW>t  impli- 
citly subscribe  to  your  opinion  ot  the 
general  diffusion  of  learning  through 
these  cantons,  if  you  mean  that  learn- 
ing which  books  will  supply.” 

“ That  was  not  my  idea,”  returned 
Mahomet;  “and  that  you  mistook  my 
meaning,  perhaps,  arose  from  my  mode 
of  expression  : what  1 at  the  beginning 
of  this  conversation  termed  learning,  I 
should,  perhaps,  ralher  have  denomi- 
nated knowledge,  the  result  of  observa- 
tion extending  to  theory,  and  theory 
reduced  to  practice.” 

“ You  are  unquestionably  right  with 
respect  to  my  countrymen,”  said  Scalch. 
“ As  they  have  few  foreign  pursuits  to 
attract  their  attention,  they  have  ac- 
quired knowledge  in  the  way  't  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Kgyplians,  those  fathers 
of  science;  namely,  by  reading  the 
great  book  of  nature,  as  its  leaves  are 
unfolded  before  them  ; by  considering 
the  various  systems  of  which  't  treats, 
the  various  productions  which  its  pages 
display  ; by  developing  the  secrets  of 
tlie  arts  that  from  them  derive  their 
source.  Through  the  medium  of  which 
disquisitions,  professions  and  businesses, 
that  in  more  luxurious  countries  are 
each  the  sole  object  of  individual  pur- 
suit, here  become  the  subjects  oniy 
of  rational  amusement.” 

“ Mav  they,”  exclaimed  Mahomet, 
“ ever  find  amusements  equally  benefi- 
cial to  the  public  and  themselves.  Why 
does  not  mankind  in  general  follow  so 
laudable  an  example?” 

“ Because,”  replied  the  pastor,  “they 
are  prevented  by  dissipation,  and  its  con- 
comitant, indolence  ; by  that  ease  with 
Z i 
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which,  in  some  countries,  riches  are  pro- 
cured, and  the  still  greater  facility  with 
which  they  arc  dispersed  ; by  a love  of 
pleasure,  and,  I fear,  au  attachment  to 
•vice:  of  this  the  general  neglect  of 
religious  and  moral  duties  in  those  coun- 
tries, as  I have  been  informed,  is  too 
sure  an  indication.” 

“ Perhaps,”  said  Mahomet,  “ the  lat- 
ter is  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  regions  to  which  you 
allude.  Every  community,  with  respect 
to  the  great  interests  of  piety  and  mo- 
rality, is  not  so  happy  as  this : probably 
many  there  are  that  have  neither  the  op- 
portunity to  improve  by  the  principles,, 
uor  to  profit  by  the  example  of  their 
pastor.” 

“ I must  again  warn  you,  young 
man,”  returned  Scalch,  “ not  to  com- 
pliment me  as  an  individual  at  the 
expense  of  a sarcasm  upon  society  in 
general.  Every  man,  whatsoever  his 
principles  may  be;  I speak  of  Euro- 
peans, as  I tear  that  they  arc,  in  this 
respect,  the  most  faulty  ; may,  if  he 
please,  have  the  opportunity  you  speak 
of.  Too  much  obloquy  lias  been  pro- 
mulgated against  the  ministers  of  all  re- 
ligions. Their  errors  or  inadvertencies 
have  been  the  theme  of  those  whose  want 
of  candour  and  genius  to  bear  them  to 
the  sublime  and  elevated  regions  of  truth , 
make  them  contented  to  wander  in  the 
crooked  paths  and  intricate  labyrinths 
of  fiction,  from  which  they  can  direct 
the  arrows  of  slander  with  a surer  aim, 
while  concealment  gives  to  their  con- 
tracted minds  an  idea  of  securjty.” 

“ These  enemies,  not  so  much  to  the 
ministers  of  religion  as  to  religion  itself, 
have,  by  their  often  repeated  reflections 
ou  the  clergy,  rendered  the  subject  trite ; 
so  that  it  is  now  considered  as  the  masked 
battery  of  atheism.  The  sceptical  sword 
and  shield,  the  strong  fortress  of  infide- 
lity, the  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of 
our  fathers,  the  calumniation  of  priests, 
the  endeavour  to  destroy  with  the 
altars  of  religion  its  holy  ministers, 
is  now  systematized;  and  considered, 
whatsoever  may  be  the  preteuce,  not  to 
be  an  attempt  to  exalt  one  particular 
mode  of  faith,  one  particular  set  of 
men,  over  another  ; but  to  be,  like  the 
indiscriminating  artillery  of  Satan,  le- 
velled at  all  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Christians.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  columns,  in  order  to  lay  the 
temple  in  ruins.” 

“ But  what,”  said  Mahomet,  “ can 
he  the  gy^tives  Vfkjch  urge  men  to  barb 


and  wing  the  arrows  of  slander,  and  di- 
rect (heir  shafts  against  file  ministers  of 
that  faith  which,  morally  speaking, seems 
to  be  the  grand  ligature  that  binds  man 
to  man,  and  connects  society  with  socie- 
ty ? or,  to  view  this  question  in  another 
light,  what  reason  can  be  given  for 
the  daring  and  impious  promulgation 
of  opinions,  and  diffusion  of  doctrines, 
which  are  calculated  to  create-  in  the 
minds  of  men  a more  than  chaotic  con- 
fusion, and  seem  designed  to  stimulate 
them  to  scale  the  crystal  walls  of  hea- 
ven, to  overleap  the  Cerulian  arch,  and 
attack  the  Almighty  upon  his  throne?” 
“ Those  motives,  and  that  reason,” 
returned  Scalch,  “which  a band  of  rob- 
bers might  have,  or  a murderer  would 
give,  for  wishing  the  abolition,  or  sti- 
mulating their  companions  to  the  de- 
struction of  those  laws  by  which  they 
were  restrained  from,  and  punished  for, 
depredation  and  cruelty.  If  the  hope  of 
eternal  rewards,  or  the  dread  of  eternal 
punishment,  were  obliterated  from  the 
human  mind,  Conscience,  that  god  with- 
in us,  which  hath  either  acted  as  a mo- 
nitor to  warn  us  to  forbear,  or  as 
a sling  more  sharp  and  pointed  than 
that  of  au  adder,  to  goad  us  to  re- 
pentance, would  no  longer  retain  its 
seat  on  the  intellectual  throne,  would  no 
longer  be  considered  the  sovereign  ruler 
and  director  of  human  actions. 

“ Many  who  have  by  their  flatter- 
ers, for  purposes  the  most  nefarious, 
been  termed  philosophers,  have,  from 
a combination  of  vanity  and  wicked- 
ness, endeavoured  to  promulgate  doc- 
trines, and  disseminate  opinions,  sub- 
versive of  every  principle  of  religion 
and  morality:  and  although,  while  they 
were  writing,  their  hearts  must  have 
smote  them,  their  own  judgment  must 
have  convinced  them  of  the  fallacy  of 
their  arguments,  and  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  their  principles;  yet  have  they, 
by  the  splendor  of  false  sentiments,  the 
glitter  of  specious,  though  unsubstan- 
tial, ideas,  by  passages  glowing  like  the 
erratic  exhalations  of  the  noxious  feu, 
endeavoured,  and  sometimes  1 tear  suc- 
cessfully endeavoured,  to  mislead  man- 
kind, and  turn  their  minds  from  a reli- 
ance upon  Providence  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  a varst,  an  immense  void,  in  which, 
when  weary  of  theirdesultory  wandering, 
they  may  sink  into  eternal  repose.” 

“ Have  these  men  been  suffered  to 
spread  sentiments  so  inimical  to  every 
principle,  not  only  of  religion  but  rea- 
son ?”  said  Mahomet. 
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“ They  have  not  only  been  suffered, 
tat  applauded,”  returned  the  pastor. 

“ Rut  although  the  applause  which  has 
ditiled  those  meteors  of  false  ratiocina- 
tion, and  those  corruscations  of  false 
philosophy,  may  have  been  loud,  and 
nicy  for  a short  period  continue,  it 
must,  frcna  its  nature,  be  evanescent. 
The  minds  of  many  may  be  attracted 
by  the  energetic  diction  and  elegant 
composition  of  the  works  ot  our  new 
phiio<ophists ; but  the  time  has  already 
arrived  to  the  founders  of  the  school, 
and  will  soon  to  their  disciples,  when 
4hey  will  be  convinced  of  those  truths 
against  which  they  have  vented  the 
effusions  of  their  malignity,  or  made 
ihe  butt  of  their  ridicule  ; and  sinking 
not  only  under  the  weight  ot  their  own 
sins,  but  the  accumulated  burthens  of 
the  crimes  which  they  have  heaped  upon 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  they 
will  behold  the  terrific  approaches  ofthe 
angel  of  death  with  every  symptom  and 
sensation  of  horror,  and  perhaps  find  the 
igneous  pool  of  eternity  closed  over 
iheir  heads  ere  their  repentant  sighs 
can  reach  the  throne  of  mercy.” 
«#*•*** 

Mahomet,  charmed  with  the  precepts 
■and  edified  by  the  example  of  the  good 
pastor,  devoted  to  him  the  greatest  part 
of  his  time.  He  observed  him  with  plea- 
sure, both  in  his  ministerial  and  legisla- 
tive capacities;  and  saw  with  surprise 
-the  great  influence  of  a righteous  man, 
although  possessing  no  other  power 
than  that  derived  from  the  empire 
which  his  virtuous  life  and  rectitude  of 
conduct  had  erected  in  the  minds  of  his 
nergiibours.  The  people,  keeping  their 
.eyes  upon  him,  making  his  principles 
their  pattern,  his  documents  their  guide, 
•were,  he  saw,  like  himself,  humble,  so- 
mber, orderly,  and  ^benevolent ; and  al- 
though, in  every  society  of  human  be- 
ings, different  opinions  must  necessarily 
prevail,  and  disputes  sometimes  arise, 
the  sultan  obser  ved  in  this,  that  a re- 
ference to  the  preacher  always  settled 
them  to  ihe  satisfaction off  bolh  parties  ; 
for  such  was  the  jcverence  and  esteem 
•in  which  he  was  held  by  his  congrega- 
tion, that  his  word  was  to  them  a fiat. 

Though  the  precepts  and  example  of 
Scalch  had,  even  in  acursory  view,  made 
a considerable  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  the  sultan,  he  was  still  more  struck 
with  both  when  he  more  minutely  con- 
sidered their  effects.  Happy  in  being 
placed  in  a situation  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  contemplating  a people 


whose  stern  unpolished  virtues  made 
them  objects  of  his  curiosity,  and  the 
like  of  whom  could  never  before  have 
come  within  the  scope  of  his  observa- 
tion, he  resolved  to  profit  by  it.  For 
this  purpose,  he  diurnally  made  an  ex- 
cursion through  the  village,  entered 
the  cottages  of  the  peasants,  inquired 
into  their  domestic  economy,  their  fami- 
lies,situation, and  connections, and, where 
he  judged  poverty  in  any  degree  ex- 
isted, relieved  their  wants  with  so  liberal 
a hand,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pas- 
tor, it  became  his  duly  to  check  his 
munificence. 

“ 1 fear,”  said  the  latter,  one  day,  to 
him,  my  son,  that  all  the  content, 
and  consequently  the  happiness,  which, 
through  a long  and  not  inactive  life, 
it  has  been  my  pride,  and  my  pleasure, 
to  observe  among  the  people  committed 
to  my  charge,  will  fade  away  by  de- 
grees, or  perhaps  suddenly  vanish.” 

“ Heaven  forbid !”  returned  Maho- 
met. •“  From  what  cause  can  you  sup- 
pose such  a misfortune  will  arise  ?” 

“ From  .yourself,”  replied  Scalch.; 
“ from  your  indiscreet  generosity  in 
scattering  those  seeds  of  vice,  riches, 
among  them,  with  a profusion  which 
is  very  likely  to  produce  a full  harvest 
of  luxury  in  their  hearts.  Many  may 
support  the  b»irthen  of  virtuous  po- 
verty with  content,  who  are  not  proof 
against  the  various  seductions  of  afflu- 
ence. If  a man  finds  his  wants  supplied 
by  any  other  means  than  those  of  la- 
bour or  ingenuity,’-  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  so  little  energy  is  there  in 
the  human  mind,  when  the  impulse  of 
necessity  is  removed,  that  he  will  relax 
his  assiduity — shall  I add  his  virtue: 
therefore  i shall,  both  in  the  pulpit 
and  in  private  admonitions,  oppose  that 
mistaken  benevolence,  that  false  and  lu- 
tile  sensibility,  which  places  its  objects 
above  that  independent  exertion  of  their 
strength  or  talents  ; by  which  they  learn 
justly  to  appreciate  the  worth  ot  Ihe  re- 
wards that  they  receive,  and  which  they 
consider  as  the  most  grntefulto  their  feel- 
ings, thedearest  to  theirhearls,  inasmuch 
as  the  power  ofacquisition  w as,underPro- 
vidence,  derived  from  themselves  alone. 

44  Not  but,”  he  continued,  “ i grant 
•there  may  .be,  and  certainly  .there  are, 
particular  circumstances  annexed  to 
•.the  lower  conditions  of  life  that  de- 
mand assistance ; such  as  old  age, 
sickness,  pregnancy,  and  infancy  : to 
these,  though  in  a great  degree  pro- 
vided for  by  our  system,  your  benevo- 
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lence  may  he  well- timed  and  laudable. 
But  believe  me,  when  you  keep  a man 
from  the  plough  or  the  vineyard,  by 
paying  him  ten  times  the  price  of  his 
weekly  earnings,  you  not  only  do  an 
injury  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
and  to  the  individual  in  particular,  but 
to  society  in  general.” 


( To  he  continued.) 


Speculation  ; or,  the  Monopolv  of 
Houses. 

“ There  is  no  speculation  in  thine  eyes.” 
To  tlis  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

DEAR  SIR, 

THAT  J deny  ; for  it  has  been  truly 
and  wisely  said,  that  “ monopoly 
pervades  every  thing;  that  it  is  like  a 
hydro,  if  you  lop  otf  one  head,"  two  or 
three  start  into  its  place.  This  observa- 
tion, which  I admire  for  its  pithiness,  in 
a very  peculiar  manner  applies  to  these 
times,  and  to  an  anti-commercial  prac- 
tice, which  seems  to  have  pervaded  ottr 
whole  system ; a practice  which  ought 
to  be  termed  gambling;  but,  as  we 
have  refined  even  reiinement  itself,  has 
obtained  the  smooth  and  elegant  name 

of  SPECULA  TION. 

Speculation  then  has  (to  use  a phrase 
purely  republican,  and  therefore  oppo- 
site to  every  species  of  refinement)  be- 
come “ the  order  of  the  day:”  it  ex- 
tends from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
circles,  from  benefit  clubs  and  parish 
meetings,  to  newly  created  companies 
and  commercial  establishments. 

With  political  speculations  I have  no- 
thing to  do  ; in  funded  speculations 
(having  something  to  lose)  I am  loth 
to  engage  : agricultural  and  bucolical 
spec  ulalions  1 shall  leave  to  titled  far- 
mers and  graziers  : lottery  speculations 
to  lunatic s;  speculations  in  Mark-lane 
to  deep  ones ; new  projects  to  sharps 
and  flats;  and  manufictural  specula- 
tions to  the  real  enemies  of  the  coun- 
try. All  these,  as  I have  observed,  I 
shall  leave  to  the  different  sets  who, 
like  voracious  fish,  follow  a ship  in.  a 
storm,  upon  speculation ; or  who,  like 
birds  of  prey,  hover  over  contending 
armies,  speculating  upon  the  events  of 
a battle;  or,  like  our  civic  collegians, 
who  I rum  the  same  impulse,  i.  e.  to  eat, 
speculate  upon  tbesawe  subjects  at  home. 
Those  great  speculations  with  which  this 
country  abounds  are  matters  of  too  much 
importance  fur  the  grasp  of  my  talents. 


or  the  flourishes  of  my  pen  ; but  there 
is  among  the  multitude  of  minor  mono- 
polies one  which  1 think  comes  within 
my  intellectual  scop  , and  that,  there- 
fore, I shall  briefly  endeavour  to  ob- 
serve upon. 

“ Be  it  remembered  :”  you  see, 
Air.  Eciitor,  that  I begin  my  complaint 
like  an  information ; though  I dare  say 
it  will,  in  the  sequel,  give  no  informa- 
tion to  you.  Be  it,  however,  remem- 
bered, that  speculation,  as  “ I have 
been  given  to  understand  and  he  in- 
formed,” has,  in  its  wide  extended 
course,  embraced  sundry  matters  and 
things,  and  among  the  rest  houses  ; or, 
to  speak  less  in  the  language  of  common 
law,  and  more  in  that  of  common  sense, 
I have  been  fold,  that  the  late  enormous 
rise  of  rents  is,  in  a great  degree,  owing 
to  speculation.  How?  you  will  ask. 
This  question  I have  fished  for,  anil 
therefore  1 will  answer  it.  There  ha  e 
lately  arisen  on  the  banksof  IheThames, 
two  swarms,  thick  as  those  of  insects  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  of  ingenious  per- 
sons, who  may,  with  great  propriety, 
be  termed  dilapidalors  and  mediators 
or,  in  the  more  general  acceptation  of 
the  latter  word,  middle  men  With  the 
former  I have  at  present  nothing  to  do; 
they  have  cleared  the  ground  east  and 
west,  they  seem  to  wish  to  have  a touch 
at  the  north,  and  to  extend  their  wings 
to  the  south.  Be  it  so  : they  are  known 
by  their  works,  or  rather  by  their  demo- 
litions, which  have  denuded  the  extre- 
mities of  the  city,  and  have  left  the 
arms  of fair  Augusta  as  naked  as  those 
of  a young  lady  undressed  fur  an  assem- 
bly. 

Of  this  circumstance  those  attentive 
personages  termed  middle  men  have 
availed  themselves ; and  have  began 
a speculation  in  houses,  which  has  raised 
the  rents  of  those  in  the  metropolis  to 
the  enormous  height  that  they  have 
now  attained. 

This  process,  in  which  ingenuity  is 
the  prominent  feature,  is  performed  by 
speculation,  i.  e.  .monopoly.  Some  per- 
sons in  the  building  line,  survey  the  pre- 
mises, consider  their  situations,  and 
where  they  are  favourable  (for  specu- 
lations, Wke  wall  fruit,  will  only  ripen 
in  a particular  aspect)  they  begin  to 
operate  to  some  purpose ; that  is  to 
say,  they  take  all  the  houses  that  they 
can  lay  their  hands  on  at  moderate 
rents,  perhaps  vamp  them  up  a littie, 
and  then  uuder.-Iease  them  at  a most 
enormous  advance:  such  an  advance 
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as,  in  cases  where  necessity  of  local  re- 
sidence urges,  is  not  only  a most  incon- 
venient subtraction  from  the  fortunes  or 
profits  of  the  tenants,  especially  as  the 
taxes  advance  in  due  proportion,  but  is, 
from  the  influence  of  avaricious  exam- 
ple ^ injurious  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  inasmuch  as  it  causes  an  inor- 
dinate advance  in  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  consequently  in  our  manufac- 
tures, &c. 

“ it  was  not  always  thus ! there  wasa 
time”  when  a landlord  could  let,  and  a 
tenant  take,  a house  without  submitting 
to  the  interference  of  a middle  man; 
and  that  time  was  belter  than  the  pre- 
sent; because  I conceive,  that  the  pro- 
fit derived  by  the  said  middleman,  who 
is  something  like  the  tax  man  in  Scot- 
land, is  a sacrifice  to  cupidity  wholly  un- 
necessary ; and  if  unnecessary,  in  every 
view  of  "the  subject  injurious  to  trade, 
distressing  to  the  people,  and  ultimately 
burthensome  to  the  country. 

I am,  sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

l’ETER  PANTILE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SHI, 

HAPPENING  a few  days  since  to 
peep  into  your  Magazine  for 
January  last,  I was  much  amused  by 
perusing  the  letter  upon  the  late  growth 
of  the  English  language,  having  often 
had  the  same  kind  of  reflections  before, 
but  which,  for  fear  of  being  thought 
a critic  or  an  ignorant,  I did  not  dare  to 
expose.  The  cause  of  this  increase  (I 
had  almost  called  it  overgrowth)  have 
occupied  my  mind  a little  since  ; and  if 
you  conceive  the  few  following  desul- 
tory remarks  worth  a place  in  your  in- 
telligent and  useful  work,  they  are  very 
much  at  your  service.  It  is  certainly 
not  altogether  unworthy  of  inquiry, 
how  it  has  happened  that  some  words 
formerly  used  to  express  one  meaning 
are  now  often  significant  of  many  more, 
and  sometimes  too  a meaning  almost 
diametrically  opposite  to  what  they 
were  originally  intended  to  ultimate ; 
such  as  tiie  woids  quoted  by  your  cor- 
respondent, and  our  no  less  extensively 
significant  one  nice,*  which  is  now-a- 

* On  the  ridiculous  misapplication  oPthe 
term  nice  in  the  mei  ropolis,  h.id  we  room,  we 
should  like  to  expatiate.  We  here  are  frequently 
told  of  a nice  sin-simp,  a nice  tittle  chimney- 
sweeper; a scavenger,  has  been  termed  a 
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days  used  to  express  almost  every  thing 
that  is  good,  whereas  in  former  times 
it  was  intended  to  denote  an  over  deli- 
cate taste.  That  these  changes  are  not 
for  the  better,  I believe  many  will  agree 
with  me;  as  it  cannot  fail  of  very  much  ' 
deranging  the  ideas,  in  reading  our  newr 
publications,  where  these  distorted  words 
are  adopted  : should  the  number  ofthem 
increase,  I fear  many  persons  who  have 
been  mostly  accustomed  to  read  books 
printed  twenty  years  ago,  or  even  not 
so  far  hack,  would  hardly  understand 
enough  of  those  made  in  the  present 
day,  to  make  them  relish  the  daily  im- 
provements we  are  making  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  were  they  ever  such  great 
admirers  of  them. 

The  cause  of  this  metamorphosis  of 
words  1 can  account  for,  only  in  two 
satisfactory  ways,  viz.  the  mistakes  of 
great  men  and  great  authors,  or  the 
profound  ignorance  and  affectation  of 
some  who  hold  the  first  ranks  in  society. 
For  instance  : a great  counsellor  at  the 
bar,  or  bishop  from  the  pulpit,  might 
by  meprise  use,  in  the  hurry  of  thought 
or  composition,  a word  of  quite  a dif- 
ferent import  from  what  it  was  formerly 
intended  to  signify  ; therefore  the  pro- 
priety of  its  being  adopted  might  seem 
sufficient,  being  sanctioned  by  their  au- 
thority. 

In  a conversation  I once  had  with  a 
lady,  we  happened  to  mention  a Mr.  Gr. 

of  N ; and  I begged  to  know  if  that 

estate  belonged  to  him. — “ No,  ’ she 
replied;  “ but  we  usually  add  that  to 
his  name,  to  extinguish  him  lrom  the 
other  Mr.  G.  who  lives  there  also.” 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  let  us  suppose  that 
this  had  been  spoken  by  one  ot  your 
fashionable  coxcombs  (though  such 
mistakes  will  sometimes  happen  to  the 
best  informed  people),  who  think  they 
have  knowledge  enough  to  dictate  to  a 
whole  country,  I make  no  doubt  but 
we  should  soon  hear  the  verb  winch 
signifies  to  put  out,  used  in  the  sense 
of  discerning  one  thing  from  another. 
The  ridiculous  affectation  of  those  peo- 
ple in  business  who  adopt  language  by 
no  means  ever  intended  to  he  degraded 
in  describing  the  properties  of  a peiri- 
wig,  a pair  of  boots,  or  even  the  dresses 
oAhe  ladies,  has  not  escaped  my  ob- 


nice  man  i a nice  bog  is  common;  a prosti- 
tnie  bus  been  said  io  be  nicety  dn.ic.lt  ; a lay- 
stall lo  st>nk  most  nicely  : and  indeed  we  bat  e 
a hundred  oilier  such  medics,  as  seem  local! 
tor  repression. — Editor. 
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nervation ; and  I really  think  some  re- 
st riel  ions  ought  to  be  laid  upon  them  in 
4li is  particular ; for  i f tire  same  language 
■which  is  used  to  describe  the  depths  of 
science  and  learning  be  prostituted  to 
4be  most  common  occasions,  ve  shall 
have  nothing  to  distinguish  the  profes- 
sion from  the  business,  no  means  by 
which  we  can  discern  the  gentleman 
from  the  mechanic;  and  our  most  ex- 
pressive figures  of  rhetoric  wiii  be  re- 
duced to  shine  on  a barber’s  sign-post, 
in  a milliner’s  hand-bill,  or  a quack  doc- 
tor’s advertisement,  8ball  the  learned 
then  have  no  language  peculiar  to  tbcin- 
<u;lvcs  ? none  but  that  used  by  the  mob  ? 
No,  science  forbid  it ! If  the  most  de- 
served ridicule  and  contempt,  which  is 
all  the  punishment  I would  inflict  on 
these  euccoachers,  do  not  make  them 
retrench  their  innovations,  I hope  the 
savant  of  the  present  day  will  follow 
the  Ladies’  example  who  contrive  the 
fashions,  anti  invent  a new  dictionary 
for  themselves.  As  to  the  neat  ex- 
pressions used  by  some  of  our  honour- 
able gentlemen,  1 think  them  by  no 
means  any  acquisitions  to  the  smooth- 
ness of  our  language ; they  indeed  tend 
to  shew  the  order  and  refinement  of 
iheir  elegant  ideas ; but  that  they 
should  ever  become  of  general  use,  ex- 
cept among  the  rabble,  I have  too  high 
an  opinion  of  the  delicacy  and  taste  of 
the  learned  Britons  to  expect  it. 
i am, 

Your  humble  servant, 

A NORTH  BRITON. 
•Stirling,  litk  March,  1309. 


Cheap  Livixg- 

T o the  Editor  rtf  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

I HAVE  lately  understood,  that  it  is  a 
custom  in  farm-houses,  by  which  I 
-mean,  houses  where  the  parochial  pau- 
pers are  farmed,  to  allow  each  of  the 
-said paupers  that  chooses  to  wave  his  or 
her  dinner  the  large  ami  liberal  sum  of 
•irwo-PEKrE.  What  these  persons  do 
•with  this  magnificent  donation,  at  which 
of  the  London  Taverns  they  lu.vvria.te~ 
-upon  if,  1 have  never  yet  inquired.  Rut 
I think,  that  to  know' at  how  easy  a rate 
-nature  may  be  supplied  is  of  some  use-; 
especially  as  many  of  those  paupers 
belong  to  city  parishes,  the  members  of 
which  sometimes  go  to  a greater  expense 
.than  even  two-pence  for  their  own  din- 
ners. 1 am,  sir,  ; ours,  frc. 

10th  April,  1809.  LUCU1LUS. 


Essay  on  Prejudice. 

By  the  . iuthor  of  the  “ Essays  after  the 
Manner  of  Ooldspiith." 

“ He  is  familiar  with  celestial  wisdom,  and 
seems  instructed  by  superior  spirits,  whs 
can  annihilate  a settled  prejudice  against 
him.”  Lavater. 

PREJUDICE  is  a sentiment  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  uncertain 
judgment  of  man.  It  is  that  rash  de- 
termination or  decision  of  the  mind 
which  is  often  final  to  our  own  dis- 
advantage, and  to  the  injury  of  an- 
other- It  is  only  just  by  chance’,  and 
never  pure.  It  marks  the  weakness  of 
human  nature  and  of  human  laws, 
which  admit  but  of  few  appeals ; while 
the  Deity  never  disdains  to  listen,  nor 
forbids  to  judge  the  cause  of  man  afresh. 
Jt  is  that  imperfect,  insufficient  judg- 
ment which  occasions  man  to  act  right 
on  wrong  principles,  and  to  make  just 
conclusions  where  his  premises  are  false; 
and,  unhappily  for  himself  and  others, 
this  happens  too  often.  Thus,  at  times, 
the  best  men  become  offensive  to  the 
good,  and  the  worst  acceptable.  The 
prejudiced  man  is  a coward  in  opinion, 
and  trembles  at  the  truth,  lest  he  should 
be  compelled  to  he  undeceived ; his 
pride  takes  the  alarm ; he  conceives  that 
his  consistency  would  be  questioned; 
and  he  supports  his  prejudice  to  main.- 
tain  bis  character. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  a human  being 
can  be  more  perfect  rn  his  judgments, 
since  man  cannot  see  into  the  mind 
of  man,  and  can  only  decide  from  the 
agreement  of  his  actions  with  good  or 
evil  ; still  the  heart  is  unseen  and  un- 
known. There  are  many  torrents  in 
life  which  carry  down  their  streams 
such  as  are  too  weak  to  struggle,  and 
many  vortexes  which  Mould  overwhelm 
the  strong.  The  lesson  which  these 
things  teach  us  is  humility,  and  a for- 
bearance of  judgment  towards  others, 
even  to  the  grave. 

It  is  seldom  that  vre  find  in  plays  of 
the  present  day,  that  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  human  character,  that  re- 
presentation of  the  mind,  which  is  true 
to  nature  : vet  now  and  then  a gleam 
of  such  genius  appears ; and  Mr.  Cw»n-' 
berland,  in  his  “ Wheei,  or  Fortune,” 
pourtrays  with  the  skill  of  a master,  in 
his  character  of  Penruddock,  the  feeh 
ings  of  a man  suffering  the  injustice  of 
prejudice;  he  makes  him  exclaim,  oa 
hearing  himself  deliberately  vilified. 
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u Know  him,  sir , before  you  damn  him 
a nobte  and  natural  sentiment,  called 
forth  by  unmerited  reproach,  and  which 
raises  the  character  of  the  man  above 
his  ’accuser,  who  loses  all  the  conse- 
quence of  his  severity. 

Let  ns  he  careful,  then,  how  we  de- 
cide on  the  character  of  another : scarcely 
do  we  know  our  own,  and  very  sorry 
should  we  be  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
one  that  others  would  give  of  us.  Where 
every  man  pretends  to  take  likenesses, 
there  must  be  many  more  deformed 
portraits  titan  originals;  I he  faithful 
delineator  is  seldom  to  be  found  ; igno- 
rance makes  many  omissions,  envy  w ill 
not  see,  and  caricature  is  more  wel- 
come to  our  neighbours  than  trutn. 
Suppono  is  the  most  misunderstood 
by  others  of  any  man  in  existence. 
SeppoNo  has  as  honest  and  coTrcct  a 
mind  as  any  man,  yet  is  denounced 
as  unprincipled  and  devoid  ot  truth. 
The  fact  is,  that  Scppo.vo  has  had 
many  seasons  of  necessity,  in  which  h;s 
shifts  and  evasions  could  only  serve 
him,  and  but  few  opportunities  of  shew- 
ing the  bent  of  his  natural  disposition. 
Suppono  has  only  (if  the  expression  is 
admissible)  been  seen  in  one  line  of  bu- 
siness, and  occupied  about  the  same 
thing,  how  to  live  from  day  to  day. 
Suppono  has  been  always  ill,  that  is, 
diseased  in  mind  ; he  has  never  been 
seen  in  health  ; lie  has  suffered  a dis- 
order ; and  his  friends  have  never  known 
him  but  in  a fever.  l’oor  Supponcs, 
with  the  most  honest  intentions  and 
designs,  has  been  likened  to  a rogue , 
because  he  has  all  his  life  been  trying 
some  expedient  or  other  to  get  just 
money  eQough  to  act  like  an  honest 
man.  Was  Suppono  left  in  a chamber 
where  there  was  uncounted  gold,  it 
would  remain  untouched  for  Soppono  : 
vet.  would  Soppoxo  borrow  of  his  friend, 
and  only  think  of  repaying  him  ; and 
when  at  length  in  his  power,  his  mind 
alone  would  be  correct,  for  his  manners 
would  never  aliow  him  to  do  that  to- 
day  which  could  be  done  to-viovrcw* 
This  is  not  a likely  character  to  annihi- 
late a settled  prejudice  against  him,  un- 
less he  could  first  settle  his  affairs,  and 
then  the  after  operation  would  be  easy. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a description  of 
man  who  appears  to  be  so  familiar  with 
wisdom,  and  so  instructed  by  superior 
spirits,  as  to  be  able  to  annihilate  a set- 
tled prejudice  against  him.  It  is  him 
who  is  conscious  of  his  own  integrity, 
who  is  sensible  of  the  protection  of  a 


superior  Being  that  governs  the  world, 
and  who,  entertaining  just  notions  of  the 
power  of  his  fellow-creatures,  advances 
his  front  against  prejudice,  and  looks  the- 
universe  in  the  face;  w ho  triumphs  over 
calumny  by  his  native  worth;  and  whose 
countenance,  beaming  with  the  beauty 
and  brightness  of  truth,  unsettles  false- 
hood and  dismays  the  accuser. 

Another  forcible  appeal  which  reasoia 
makes  against  prejudice  is,  that  though 
our  conjectures  may  be  right,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  they  may  be  wrong.  Little  do 
we  know  of  the  chain  of  causes  which 
produce  at  length  theeffeet  which  our  uti- 
t ravelled  observation  pretends  to  blame 
in  the  author  of  his  misfortune.  Happy 
it  is  for  the  judge  that  he  dares  not  be  a 
philosopher;  'and  how  must  he  venerate 
the  A I mighty  Judge  who  knows  hearts. 
Let  him  ask  for  grace;  let  him  entreat 
forwi*'v.  1 ; let  him  lean  to  mercy;  for 
ibe  humility  of  an  imperfect  sinful  be- 
ing pronounces  himself  a cfilprit  secure 
from  the  laws  of  man,  but  full  of  of- 
fences in  the  eye  of  God. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  thing  more- 
unjust,  or  more  unsafe  ;«  trust  to,  than 
conjecture:  it  is  the  meanest  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  miud  ; which 
powers,  according  to  the  philosopner 
d'Alembert,  consist  of  memory,  reason, 
ami  the  imagination.  Now  the  imagi- 
nation  should  never  be  preferred,  when, 
by  obtaining  certain  premises,  our  con-* 
elusions  may  be  just  to  others,  and  satis- 
factory to  ourselves:  and  yet  men  pre- 
fer this  easy  way  of  forming  a judgment; 
for  with  the  indolent  it  saves  trouble, 
with  the  ill-natured  it  supplies  the  opi- 
nion they  would  willingly  form,  with 
the  envious  it  coefirms  the  character- 
they  have  long  wished  to  establish,  and 
with  the  proud  it  Batters  pride. 

A da. via  vtis  was  of  an  excellent  Cha- 
racter and  disposition.  Elegant  in  his 
maimers,  and  of  an  accomplished  mind, 
his  heart  was  noble.  He  was  munificent 
and  brave,  and  was  admired  by  all  the 
students  at  the  university.  But  the  same 
strength  of  mind  and  discernment  whic!  ^ 
on  most  occasions,  served  him  to  distin- 
guish the  truth,  served  also  to  make 
him  stubborn  in  his  opinions  when  lie 
was  wrong,  for  he  would  not  believe 
that  it  was  possible  he  could  be  so, 
Aa  am  antis  was  the  slave  of  prejudice. 
Adamas,  who  was  brought  up  at  the 
same  college,  had  nothing  very  remark- 
able in  his.  mind  or  manners  ; he  spoke 
little,  made  no  display  of  latent,  and 
presented  no  traits  of  a good  disposi* 
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tion  : his  scbool-fellows  had  formed  a 
contemptible  opinion  of  his  talents,  be- 
canse  he  never  disputed  ; and  his  cou- 
rage was  doubted,  because  he  would  ne- 
ver quarrel  with  them.  Adamas  was 
judged  to  be  mean  and  parsimonious, 
because  he  would  not  lend  ; and  very 
proud,  because  he  would  not  borrow. 
Yet  was  not  Adamas  any  of  these  cha*- 
racters.  Adamas  displayed  not  talent, 
wisely  foreseeing  that  it  was  more  safe 
and  pleasant  to  conceal  the  riches  of  his 
understanding  till  they  might  come  to 
proper  use.  Adamas  wouid  not  quar- 
rel, because  he  loved  peace,  and  re- 
served the  strength  nature  had  given 
him  for  occasions  of  more  glory.  Ada- 
m as  would  not  lend,  because  he  feared 
the  obligation  would  lay  heavy  on  the 
borrower,  and  he  was  too  poor  to  give. 
Adamas  would  not  borrow  himself,  be- 
cause he  feared  that  he  might  not  be 
able  to  repay.  Thus  were  the  actions  of 
Adamas  altogether  misunderstood. 

It  happened,  that  alter  Adamantis 
and  Adamas  had  been  separated  near 
eleven  yearsfrom  the  university  of  Basle, 
Adamantis  set  out  to  visit  the  court 
of  Charles  the  Warlike,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  in  his  journey  had  to  pass 
through  the  forests  oj'Auxerre.  It  was 
night,  and  the  travellers  were  surprised 
by  one  of  the  numerous  banditti.  The 
courage  of  Adamantis  and  his  attend- 
ants availed  them  nothing,  and  he  found 
himself  sorely  pressed;  when  a stranger 
came  suddenly  from  a thicket,  and  with 
astonishing  address  and  vigour  destroyed 
and  defeated  two  of  the  assassins,  and  re- 
lieved Adamantis  from  their  hands. 
Adamantis  thanked  the  stranger,  aud 
entreated  him  to  visit  him  at  the  hotel 
at  Dijon.  The  stranger  bowed  his  head, 
and  retired  into  the  wood.  It  was  not 
until  Adamantis  arrived  at  the  capital 
that  he  discovered,  that  although  the 
banditti  had  lied,  they  had  managed  to 
take  with  them  his  portmanteau,  which 
contained  his  letters  of  credit  and  intro- 
ductions to  the  court.  Adamantis  was 
npt  known;  aud  having  told  his  story, 
could  scarcely  obtain  admission  to  the 
hotel ; for  being  totally  without  money, 
they  did  not  care  to  receive  him.  Ad  a- 
mantis was  in  this  distress,  when  a 
stranger  entered  the  hotel  muffled  up 
in  a surtout  : he  looked  stedfastly  at 
Adamantis  for  sometime,  and  beckon- 
ing to  the  host  withdrew  with  him. 
Adamantis  had  his  suspicions  that  he 
hqd  been  noticed  by  the  police  ; he  was 
uneasy,  aud  his  pride  took  the  alarm. 


Adamantis  found,  however,  on  til-  re- 
turn of  the  landlord,  that  he  now  made 
use  of  the  most  humble  and  submissive 
language ; that  every  thing  was  pre- 
pared immediately  for  him  ; and  that 
file  most  minute  attention  was  paid  to 
his  commands.  Adamantis,  after  lie 
had  (lined,  sent  for  his  host ; and  after 
asking  him  many  questions,  spoko  of 
the  time  that  it  would  take  for  him 
to  hear  from  Basle,  and  inquired  what 
person  of  consequence  there  might  be 
then  there  who  had  been  at  the  same 
college.  The  host  returned  for  answer, 
that  there  was  a cavalier  who  had  been 
educated  at  the  university  of  Basle;  and 
that  his  name  was  Adamas;  and  that 
he  could,  if  he  pleased,  introduce  him  to 
the  duke.  Adamantis  shook  bis  head. 
“ Adamas  1!”  said  he,  with  a smile  on 
his  face,  “ that  will  not  do.”  Ada- 
mantis next  inquired  if  there  w'as  any 
banker  who  would  advance  him  money 
on  the  representation  he  could  give  ot 
himself.  “ Adamas  can  do  it,”  an- 
swered the  host,  “ for  the  wealthiest 
bankers  in  Dijon  will  oblige  him.” 
Adamantis  stared,  but  said  nothing. 
He  next  asked,  who  had  the  most  su- 
perb palace  in  Diion  ? The  landlord 
answered,  that  Adamas  had.  Ada- 
mantis laughed.  “ Tell  me,  then,” 
said  lie,  “ alter  my  introduction  at 
court,  at  whose  house  shall  I see  the 
best  company  ? and  where  shall  1 find 
genius  and  taste  concentered  r”  “ Ilwill 
be  at  the  house  of  Adamas.”  At  this 
Adamantis  told  the  landlord  io  with- 
draw; and  could  not  help  smiling  at 
his  host's  description  of  the  dull  Ada- 
mas. “ A likely  story  all  this,”  said 
he  ; “ Adamas  of  all  men ! Ridicu- 

lous !” 

As  Adamantis  was  wrapt  up  in  con- 
jecture as  to  what  would  be  the  best 
measure  to  take,  the  same  stranger 
whom  he  had  observed  at  his  entrance 
to  the  hotel  desired  permission  to  sen 
him.  The  strange  cavalier  was  about 
thirty  ; his  face  was  handsome,  and  his 
features  expressive ; he  wore  whiskers, 
and  his  regimentals  showed  that  he  was 
in  the  army  ; his  demeanour  was  noble ; 
and  gallantry  and  courage  were  dis- 
played ia  every  turn  of  his  counte- 
nance. Adamantis  was  prepossessed 
with  his  appearance,  and  received  him 
courteously.  The  stranger  addressed 
hini  in  French  : aud  explained,  that  he 
had  heard  of  the  accident  which  had 
befallen  him  ill  the  wood  of  Auxerre  ; 
lie  then  very  handsomely  begged  hits 
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lo  accept  part  of  his  purse  until  he 
could  have  his  remittances ; and  adding, 
that  he  was  satisfied  that  he  was  the 
person  he  represented  himself  to  be, 
gave  him  a sealed  letter  to  the  duke. 
Adamavtis  was  charmed  with  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  stranger,  and  begged  to 
know  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  so 
much  friendship.  The  stranger  only  re- 
plied, “ that  for  the  present  he  had  rea- 
sons for  remaining  incognito.  It  is  ne- 
cessary,” said  he,  “just  now;  as  we 
have  a dift’erence  with  this  state,  and 
I am  here  on  a secret  mission ; but 
shortly  you  shall  know  who  I am. 
The  next  day  Adamantis  visited  the 
court,  and  presented  the  sealed  letter  to 
one  of  the  chief  persons  about  the  duke  ; 
when  he  was  immediately  introduced. 
The  duke  opened  the  letter,  and  re- 
ceived Adamantis  graciously.  “ I find 
by  the  contents  of  this,”  said  he,  “ that 
you  are  the  friend  of  Adamas.  Ada- 
mantis replied,  with  surprise,  “ that  he 
had  known  him  formerly  at  college.” 

The  day  following,  a grand  entertain- 
ment was  given  by  the  duke,  to  which 
Adamantis  was  invited.  In  the  evening 
— some  feats  of  arms  were  proposed  to  be 
exhibited,  and  foils  were  produced. 
Adamantis,  who  excelled  in  the  art  of 
defence,  wished  to  display  his  activity  ; 
and  he  found  not  any  who  could  con- 
tend with  him.  At  length  a strange 
cavalier  entered  the  saloon,  but  whom 
Adamantis  presently  discovered  to  be 
the  person  who  had  given  him  the  let- 
ter. The  stranger  bowed  to  Adamas- 
tis  as  he  entered,  and  took  his  place 
next  the  young  duke,  who  received  him 
with  marked  attention.  Several  of  the 
cavaliers  challenged  the  stranger  to  try 
his  skill  with  them  ; but  they  stood  no 
chance.  At  length  Adamantis  took  the 
foils,  although  he  dreaded  the  encoun- 
ter, lest  he  should  fail  before  the  prince. 
The  assault  began,  and  all  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  combatants.  The  strange 
cavalier  displayed  the  whole  science  of 
defence,  and  did  as  he  pleased  with  his 
antagonist  ; when,  making  a false  step, 
he  was  disarmed  by  Adamantis,  1 lie 
duke  was  amazed;  “How  is  this?” 
cried  he,  “ the  flower  of  chivalry  yields 
to  a cavalier  not  equal  in  arms. 

The  duke,  attended  by  the  cavalier 
and  the  ladies  of  the  court,  now  retired 
from  the  stand,  and  an  amusement  of 
another  kind  was  begun.  Numerous 
questions  were  propounded,  and  prizes 
were  to  be  bestowed  on  those  who  gave 
the  wisest  answers.  Among  others  was 
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the  following,  “ What  is  it  that  most 
prevents  men  from  being  happy,  and 
from  being  just  ?”  Several  who  stood 
about  the  person  of  the  king  answered. 
One  said,  that  it  was  pride;  another,  that 
it  was  avarice  ; a third,  that  it  was  am- 
bition : at  length  the  question  was  re- 
ferred to  the  strange  cavalier,  who  re- 
plied that  it  was  Prejudice.  “ Preju- 
dice,” said  he,  “ favours  pride;  Preju- 
dice sets  a false  value  on  riches;  Preju- 
dice gives  false  colours  to  ambition  ; 
Prejudice  makes  enmity  between  reli- 
gions ; Prejudice  separates  friends  and 
creates  enemies.”  The  palace  rung  with 
applause  at  the  answer  of  the  _'>valier  ; 
and  Adamantis  approached  him  with 
astonishment  and  humility.  “ Gallant 
stranger,”  said  he,  “ how  much  ,d°  I 
admire  thy  wisdom.  Yes,”  said  he, 
“ it  was  thou  who  supplied  my  necessi- 
ties when  I was  unknown;  it  was  thou 
too  who  saved  my  life  in  the  forest  of 
Auxerre ; it  was  thou  who  gave  me  the 
sealed  letter  to  the  duke ; it  was  thou, 
I am  persuaded,  who  did  ajl  this.” 

“ Beware  of  prejudice,”  replied  the 
stranger.  “ He  who  did  all  this  was 
Adamas.” 

Adamantis  blushed;  felt  ashamed  at 
the  prejudice  he  had  so  long  enter- 
tained ; shed  tears,  and  fell  at  the  feet 
of  his  friend;  owned  his  injustice,  and 
was  forgiven. 

Prejudice  had  not  permitted  Ada- 
mantis to  know  Adamas. 

G.  B. 


THE  MAGDALEN. 

ALONZO  had  pursued  for  many  years 
a course  of  dissipation  and  vice, 
inconsistent  with  his  principles,  and  at 
variance  with  his  understanding.  Alonzo 
was  of  a social  nature,  and  his  errors 
arose  mostly  out  of  a disposition  for 
hospitality,  and  the  desire  of  being  con- 
vivial. Alonzo,  in  his  hours  of  inebriety, 
lost  the  entire  recollection  of  the  virtues 
which  belonged  to  him;  the  pleasures 
of  the  senses  at  that  time  took  sole  pos- 
session of  his  imagination,  and  his  ac- 
tions no  longer  did  honour  to  human 
nature, 

Alonzo,  after  having  dined  with  a 
party  who  had  forgotten  the  liquida 
voluplas  ct  pnric , and  who  had  mis- 
taken excess  for  the  delights  of  the 
table,  was  so  overcome  with  the  liba- 
tions of  wine,  that  -hough  he  ordered 
his  carriage  to  drive  him  to  one  of 
the  theatres,  he  was,  wheu  he  arrived 
3 A 
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thither,  so  totally  insensible  to  the 
objects  of  amusement  on  the  stage, 
that  lie  did  not  know  any  thing  that 
was  going  on.  At  length  a female  of 
elegant  person,  in  an  adjoining  box, 
attracted  his  notice:  she  appeared  to 
be  above  the  common  rank  of  the  wo- 
men of  pleasure  who  frequent  (tie  play- 
houses ; and  as  the  entertainment  had 
just  concluded,  Alonzo  offered  to  see 
her  to  a coach. 

in  such  a miserable  state  of  insensibi- 
lity was  Alonzo,  that  he  knew  nothing 
from  that  time,  until  he  awakened  as  it 
wore  from  a trance,  and  beheld  an  inte- 
resting female  bending  over  him  in  tears, 
Alonzo  was  astonished  at  her  beauty, 
and  at  the  apparent  openness  and  inno- 
cency  depictured  in  her  face.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  sofa  was  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  respectable  appearance, 
who  held  a lancet  in  his  hand,  and  who 
seemed  alike  solicitous  about  the  health 
of  the  stranger. 

Alonzo  found  that  he  had  just  been 
restored  from  a fit  which  had  all  the 
symptomatic  characters  of  apoplexy, 
occasioned  by  his  intemperance,  with  a 
consequent  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head.  Alonzo,  who  had  no  incon- 
siderable share  of  delicacy  and  discre 
tion  when  in  his  senses,  refrained  from 
asking  many  questions,  fearful  of  hurt- 
ing the  fc-eiings  of  tlie  interesting  wo- 
man a*  hts  side.  He  therefore  simply 
thanked  the  professional  person  for  Ins 
attendance  and  attention,  gave  him  a 
present  far  beyond  what  he  nad  reason 
to  expect,  and  assured  .iim  t-hat.  he  had 
no  further  occasion  lor  his  help.  The 
gentleman  took  his  leave;  and  the  fe- 
male, still  attentively  stooping  over 
Alonzo,  seemed  to  ask,  “ Why  have 
you  hurt  yourself  with  drink?  Why 
do  you  risk  your  life  by  intemperance? 
Perhaps  you  have  a wife  at  home  wait- 
ing for  you  anxiously  at  tins  fate  hour.” 

Alonzo,  who  had  a refined  aiui  po- 
lished understanding,  deciphered,  as  he 
thought,  such  language  from  tiie  ex- 
pression of  the  stranger's  lace.  Alonzo 
took  her  hand,  thanked  her  for  her  ten- 
derness, and  feeling  himself  well  enough 
to  walk  about  the  room,  requested  that 
she  would  order  some  refreshment:  in 
short,  he  desired  to  sup  with  her,  that 
he  might  know  more  of  her  mind  and 
disposition.  He  could  not  restrain  a 
desire  which  pressed  upon  him  to  satisfy 
himself  of  her  fafaily,  her  education, 
and  the  unhappy  cause  of  her  deviation 
from  virtue. 


The  supper  was  ordered  from  a coffee- 
house in  the  same  street ; and  during  the 
time  that  Almeria,  for  Almeria  was  the 
name  of  the  female,  was  absent,  giving 
some  orders  to  her  servant,  Alonzo  took 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  contents 
of  his  pocket-book.  He  recollected 
that  he  had  received  from  a friend  Dear 
two  hundred  pounds  that  day,  after  his 
banker  had  closed  ; he  was  uneasy;  but 
he  found  the  notes  untouched,  his  watch, 
gold  snuff-box,  and  other  trinkets,  were 
all  safe  ; nor  had  the  slightest  suspicion 
rested  oa  the  stranger  in  the  mind  of 
Alonzo. 

Almeria  returned,  and  the  supper  was 
served  up.  Alonzo  desired  to  help  her  : 
she  had,  however,  but  little  appetite; 
she  could  not  eat.  Almeria  offered  to 
help  Alonzo  in  her  turn  to  what  was  be- 
fore her;  and  she  displayed  in  every 
action  the  propriety  and  decency  of 
a well  bred  person.  Alonzo  took  her 
hand,  and  Almeria  smiled  with  a look  of 
pleasure,  but  not  unmixed  with  pain. 
There  was  not.  any  vicious  nor  wanton 
expression  in  her  face. 

Alonzo  spoke  of  the  play,  and  Alme- 
ria answeredhim  wit!)  the  frankness  and 
judgment  of  a well  informed  mind. 
Alonzo  spoke  French,  as  if  he  had  pre- 
sumed that  she  could  answer  him;  and 
Almeria  replied  in  that  language,  with 
an  accent  and  fluency  that  amazed  him. 
Alonzo  next  ventured  to  ask  her  if  she 
understood  music  ? An  instrument  was 
in  the  room,  and  Almeria  displaced 
both  taste  and  science  in  a delightful 
melody,  the  words  of  which  bore  soma 
analogy  to  her  ow  n situation.  Almeria 
had  written  the  words,  and  had  herself 
adapted  Hie  music. 

Alonzo  took  the  hand  of  the  sensible 
and  ingenuous  Almeria  ; every  loose  or 
improper  idea  was  banished  trofn  his 
mind  ; he  felt  new  impulses,  impulses 
which  he  could  not  account  for;  he 
felt  admiration,  friendship,  and  love. 
He  ventured  now  to  make  some  delicate 
inquiries  of  Almeria  respecting  her  fa- 
mily, and  the  place  of  her  education; 
but  the  subject  was  too  tender,  the 
tears  gushed  from  her  eyes,  and  she 
discoursed  no  longer.  Alonzo  suspended 
his.  inquiries  for  a time,  and  spoke  on 
indifferent  subjects.  At  length  Almeria, 
who  desired  to  be  cand.a,  spoke  of  her- 
self, of  her  friends;  and  informed  Alon- 
so, that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a Mr. 
Herbert,  a man  of  a small  but  independent 
fortune,  who  lived  near  Northampton  ; 
that  she  had  received  an  education  from 
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an  accomplished  governess  and  proper 
masters  ; that  about  two  years  past,  a 
captain  of  a troop  < f horse,  quartered 
in  the  town,  was  entertained  at  her  fa- 
ther's house ; tliat  they  were  very  much 
pleased  with  his  company,  and  that  she, 
who  was  very  'young,  became  ena- 
moured with  the  mind  and  manners  of 
her  father’s  guest;  that,  the  captain 
assured  her  that  his  intentions  were 
honourable,  but  that  he  wished  for  a 
clandestine  marriage  until  he  could  have 
time  to  explain  to  his  uncle,  and  recon- 
cile him  to  a match  without  money  ; 
that  she  did  not  dare  to  open  the  plan 
of  a clandestine  marriage  to  her  lather 
or  mother;  and  that  finding,  from  what 
she  could  collect,  that  they  would  not 
allow  his  visits  on  the  terms  of  any 
alliance  between  the  families,  she  in- 
discreetly consented  to  an  elopement 
with  her  lover,  who  had  no  sooner  taken 
her  to  London,  than  he  amused  her 
from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to 
week  with  promises  of  the  immediate 
celebration  of  the  nuptials;  that  he  had 
imposed  successfully  on  her  credulity; 
and  that  at  length,  one  morning,  she 
ireceived  a letter  from  him,  which  in- 
formed her  that  he  was  ordered  abroad, 
and  that  the  marriage  could  not  be 
celebrated  until  his  return ; that  she 
then,  for  the  first  time,  became  sensible 
of  his  unkindness,  and  of  her  own  total 
ruin.  The  letters  she  had  written  to  her 
parents  had  never  been  answered  ; and 
all  the  intelligence  she  could  obtain  was 
from  a friend  who  had  seen  her  father, 
and  who  had  heard  him  swear  solemnly, 
after  he  had  received  the  news  that  no 
marriage  had  taken  place  since  her  elope- 
ment, that  he  would  never  again  re- 
ceive the  abandoned  Almeria  Herbert 
under  his  roof,  whatever  might  be  her 
remorse  or  distress. 

The  unhappy  Almeria  pursued,  her 
story  : That  having  heard  the  keen- 
ness of  her  father’s  resentment,  and 
that  he  had  absolutely  forbid  her  mo- 
ther to  write  to  or  see  her,  she  be- 
came the  victim  of  unceasing  anguish, 
until  at  length  her  money  became 
exhausted  ; and,  to  complete  her  mi- 
sery, she  received  a letter  that  Captain 
Wilson,  her  seducer,  had  fallen  in  a 
duel  ; that,  in  her  agony  of  mind,  she 
had  applied  to  her  landlady  for  advice, 
who,  as  there  were  arrears  of  ren.  due, 
recommended  her  to  get  into  keeping, 
or  to  receive  company  ; that  she  hadre- 
jected  the  proposal  with  scorn  and  hor- 
ror, but  that  her  inhuman  landlady  had 


seized  on  her  wearing  apparel  and  trin- 
kets, and  had  threatened  to  turn  her 
into  the  street;  that  she  knevt  not  whi- 
ther to  go,  nor  any  person  she  could  ask 
to  receive  her  ; strangers  would  not  take 
her  into  their  habitations,  and  those 
who  knew  her  story  refused,  except 
such  as  had  a view  to  profit  by  her 
beauty  and  misfortunes  ; and,  indeed, 
her  landlady  would  not  allow  her  to 
go  from  her  house  until  she  had  paid 
every  sixpence  that  she  owed  her ; and 
to  obtain  that  object,  she  had  gone 
to  tiie  theatre  in  the  evening,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  character  of  a woman 
of  pleasure. 

Alonzo  listened  with  great  attention 
to  the  ingenuous  story  of  the  unhappy 
Almeria,  to  whom  he  offered  his  friend- 
ship. He  asked  her,  if  she  was  willing 
to  retire  immediately  from  the  wretched 
situation  in  which  her  indiscretion  had 
placed  her.  Almeria  replied,  “In  good 
time,  sir,  when  it  may  be  the  will  of 
Providence;  I am  not  wretched  enough 
yet — I have  not  suffered  enough  - 1 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  punished 
— I shall  soon  be  sunk  in  want  and  mi- 
sery— I would  suffer  more and  then, 

sir” 

“ What  then  interrupted  Alonzo. 

“ 2 hen  I will  go  to  Idle  Magdalen 
[To  be  continued.) 


MRS.  COWLEY. 

TTN'  the  Magazine  for  June,  1789, 
we  have  given  some  sketches  of 
the  biography  of  this  lady,  together 
with  a Portrait,  which  is  considered  as 
being  a very  considerable  likeness  of 
her,  by  those  who  lies:  knew  her. 

Since  that  time,  following  a natural 
bias  of  the  human  mind,  she  selected 
the  place  of  her  birth  as  a pleasiug  and 
proper  place  in  which  to  pass  the  closing 
years  of  her  life — and  there,  on  the  ele- 
venth of  last  March,  she  died,  sincerdv 
esteemed  and  lamented,  in  a very  large 
circle,  amidst  those  who  had  longest  and 
best  known  her. 

When  her  fancy  had  prompted  her  to 
the  amusement  of  writing,  so  little  san- 
guine was  she  in  her  expectation  that 
her  comedy  would  be  accepted  by  Gar- 
rick, to  whom  it  was  sent,  that  it  was 
not  until  about  twelve  months  after- 
wards that  he  was  informed  who  had 
sent  it  to  him,  or  was  asked  vhat  his 
opinion  was.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
fact,  that  in  no  part  of  her  life  did 
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she  lake  any  pleasure  in  viewing,  or 
was  accustomed,  if  she  could  avoid  it, 
to  be  present  at,  theatrical  entertain- 
ments. The  comedy  alluded  to  was 
The  Runaway;  it  was  written  in  a 
fortnight ; its  remarkable  success  many 
recollect.  It  was  followed  by  Who's 
•the  Dope  and  The  Belle’s  Strata- 
gem. The  latter,  on  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  queen,  was  dedicated 
to  her,  and  was  performed  before  the 
royal  family,  once  every  season,  as 
long  as  they  attended  the  theatres. 

Sne  has  long  desisted  from  publishing. 
However  anxious  at  the  moment  of  edit- 
ing, her  work  was  no  sooner  out  than 
she  became  regardless  of  it.  It  was  to 
domestic  lifeher  mind  was  given  ; fame 
appeared  not  at  all  to  be  essential  to  her 
happiness.  Tue  Siege  of  Acre  would 
never  have  appeared,  had  it  not  been 
beard  of,  asked"  for,  and  made  a present 
of,  to  one  w ho  was  a stranger  to  her.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  she  wrote 
a few  slight  poems,  in  friendship  with 
the  fam  lies  of  Lady  Carew,  Lady 
Duntze,  Mrs.  Wood,  and  other  ladies 
in  her  neighbourhood — which  probably 
are  yet  extant.  Iu  the  latter  years  of 
her  life,  on  account  of  her  dislike  of 
cards,  and  the  dress  and  trouble  of  even- 
ing amusements,  she  declined  alt  invita- 
tions, but  received  very  large  parties  at 
her  own  house.  She  established  a sin- 
gular custom,  of  throwing  open  her 
house,  one  morning  in  a week,  tor  ladies 
only,  and  was  on  those  occasions  at- 
tended by  a crowd. 

She  looked  forward  to  the  closeof  her 
life  with  a peculiar  degree  of  religious 
cheerfulness. 

Her  works  are — 

Tragedies — Albina,  and  the  Fate  of 
Sparta. 

Comedies— The  Runaway,  The  Belle's 
Stratagem,  Which  is  the  Man,  A Bold 
Stroke  for  a Husband,  More  Ways  than 
One,  The  School  for  Greybeards,  A 
Day  in  Turkey,  and  The  Town  before 
You. 

Farce — Who’s  the  Dupe  ? 

Poems— The  Maid  of  Arragon,  The 
Scottish  Village,  and  The  Siege  of 
Acre. 

The  last  time  her  pen  was  thus  em- 
ployed, was  on  a slight  poem,  given 
to  a man  who  was  distressed  by  the 
loss  of  his  property  in  the  late  floods, 
and  which  was  restored  to  him  by  the 
douceurs  of  those  to  whom  he  shewed 
the  poera  for  perusal- 


A Sketch  of  the  late  Andrew  Oswald. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR,  i, 

IN  attempting  to  dclinante  a sketch  of 
the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Oswald,  I 
feel  my  want  of  materials,  and  fear  their 
scantiness  will  deprive  it  of  the  notice  it 
merits;  but  I hope  the  recording  in  your 
valuable  Miscellany  the  few  particulars 
I know,  will  stimulate  some  one  better 
qualified  to  proceed  with  what  is  so  im- 
perfectly begun. 

A.  Oswald  was  the  fifth  son  of  the 
late  Andrew  Oswald,  of  Gienhead,  in 
Stirlingshire.  He  was  bred  to  the  ho- 
nonrab  e and  lucrative  profession  of 
Writer  to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh ; 
and  had  he  assiduously  followed  it,  his 
talents  were  such,  that  he  must  soon 
have  raised  himself  to  notice  and  cele- 
brity. But  his  employ  seems  not  to 
have  had  sufficient  attraction  for  his 
capacious  mind.  For  though  so  much 
of  his  time  must  necessarily  have  been 
engaged  in  his  professional  pursuits, 
yet  he  was  able  to  make  himself  more 
perfect  in  the  Latin  tongue;  to  acquire 
the  French,  Italian,  German,  and  other 
living  languages ; and  to  gain  a very 
extensive  know  ledge  of  history,  philo- 
sophy, the  belles-lettres,  &c.  He  like- 
wise attended  several  courses  of  lectures 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  parti- 
cularly chemistry,  in  wh;cii  he  had  great 
acquaintance.  Nor  had  the  drama  the 
least  of  his  notice.  Convinced  that  the 
stage  might  serve  the  noblest  of  pur- 
poses, he  often  exerted  his  pen  in  its 
cause.  Miss  Duncan  owes  much  to  him 
for  her  present  celebrity  ; and  '/aster 
Betty,  while  in  Edinburgh,  had  much 
of  his  aid. 

When  he  approached  maturer  years, 
politics,  which  ran  very  high  in  Scot- 
land a few  years  since,  engaged  his  at- 
tention ; and  though  his  name  was  not 
blazoned  forth,  yet  he  was  the  author 
of  some  of  the  severest  castigations  ever 
given  to  public  plunderers  and  abusers 
of  power : he  loved  the  constitution  un- 
der which  he  had  the  happiness  to  be 
born,  from  a conviction  of  its  superior 
excellence. 

On  Mr.  Fox's  party  coming  into 
power,  Lord  Lauderdale  was  non  mated 
as  governor  of  India.  Mr.  Oswald  bad 
then  a communication  with  his  lordship 
respecting  an  appointment  under  him  te 
India;  but  another  arrangement  took 
place  in  the  ministry,  and  Lord  L.  was 
sent  ambassador  to  France,  which  com- 
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pletely  frustated  Mr.  Oswald’s  expecta- 
tions. Soon  after  that  disappointment 
he  returned  to  Stirling;,  where  he  fol- 
lowed his  profession  ; but  his  mmd 
being  rather  unhinged,  from  his  hopes 
of  going  to  India  being  defeated,  he 
sooa  left  it,  and  went  to  Glasgow, 
where  he  remained  but  a short  time, 
then  returned  to  Edinburgh.  In  this 
unsettled  situation,  and  being  fond  ot 
society,  and  frequently  of  convivial 
company,  perhaps,  as  a consequence 
of  some  irregularities,  by  which  he 
contracted  a consumptive  habit,  it 
rapidly  increased  ; and  by  the  advice  , 
of  his  friends  in  Edinburgh,  he  took 
a journey  by  sea  to  London,  in  the 
hope  that  the  change  of  air  and  climate 
Flight  restore  him  to  health  and  to  his 
friends  ; but  the  disorder  had  taken  too 
deep  root  to  be  removed  — it  baffled  the 
skill  of  men  eminent  in  the  healing  art. 
For  four  months  (the  time  he  had  been 
in  London)  he  was  gradually  declining, 
until  he  was  reduced  at  last  to  a mere 
skeleton.  He  kept  his  bed  only  about 
nine  days,  and  died  on  Wednesday,  the 
9th  of  November,  180S,  aged  thirty- 
• three  years. 

Mr.'  Oswald  had  travelled  through 
most  parts  of  Scotland,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  more  fami- 
lies in  that  country  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  man  ; for  what  he  once  read,  or 
heard  related,  his  memory  retained. 

His  gooduess  of  disposition,  his  store 
of  anecdote,  and  his  ability  of  conversing 
on  almost  any  subject,  made  his  com- 
pany desirable,  agreeable,  and  edifying. 
He  always  took  pleasure  in  imparting 
what  he  knew,  to  inform  the  youth  or 
to  direct  the  man.  It  was  a particular 
gratification  to  him  to  inform  those  who 
wished  to  learn  : he  loved  those  who 
thirsted  afler  wisdom.  The  improve- 
ment the  w riter  of  this  sketch  received 
from  Mr.  O.  only  makes  him  feel  more 
poignantly  the  loss  of  such  a friend. 

Mr.  0.'  was  the  author  of  numerous 
letters  and  essays  in  periodical  journals 
and  pamphlets,  under  the  signature  of 
Crito,  and  various  others.  The  last  of 
his  productions  was  a series  of  letters 
addressed  to  the  Duke  ot  V ork,  in  the 
Si'noay  Review,  under  the  signature 
of  Ignotus,  written  uuder  great  debi- 
lity of  body  ; the  last  was  finished  on  h is 
death-bed,  aud  was  a posthumous  pub- 
lication. 

The  following  “ Epitaph  and  Expla- 
nations’’ were  written  by  Mr.  0.  at  my 
request,  purposely  for  your  Magaz.ne. 


The  insertion  of  the  above  will  be 
deemed  an  obligation  by, 

Mr.  Editor, 

Yours,  &c. 

3d  January,  1809.*  J.  SCOTT. 

EPITAPH  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

The  following  epitaph  is  stiil  very 
legible  in  the  church-yard  of  Linton, 
Peebleshire.  It  appears  to  be  the  work 
of  the  wife,  but  it  was  by  J.  0.  himself. 
Its  obvious  singularity  long  procured  it 
much  attention,  and  frequent  insertion 
in  Scottish  periodical  works.  No  ex- 
planations, however,  were  complete. 
Of  the  same  family,  though  no  way 
thereby  benefited,  with  this  J.  O.  who, 
by  a very  malapropos  and  suspicious 
introduction  into  this  world,  deprived 
my  pa'ernal  grandtather  of  the  pro- 
perty in  question,  maugre  the  hopes 
of  many  years  founded  on  most  incon- 
lestible  rights,  I believe  I can  make  out. 
what  has  hitherto  been  deemed  most 
obscure  in  this  singular  production. 

“ Jacobo  Oswald  de  Spital  Marito 
Bene  merenti  Grizclla  Rnsselia 
Conjurs  moestissima  P.  C. 

Marmor  hoc  qnoi  adsidens  soepe 
Cinavi  ccEiiarn  mortuo  mihi 
Iinpuni  volui 

Siste  Viator,  qtiis-qnis  es  Discnmbas 

Licet  et  si  copia.  Est  iiiariiiore 

Uti  ego  dliin  Frinscaris — Hoc  si 

Rite  fereris — monumentum  non 

Violabis  nee  manes  meos  habebis 

Iratos  vale  et  vive 

Vixi  an.  xxx.  mxdxxiv 

Ob.  XXVIII  D.  NOV,  AG.  NMD.  CCXXVI.  ’ 

Explanations. 

This  J.  Oswald  was  one  of  the  keen- 
est of  many  Jacobite  gentlemen  in  Pee- 
bleshire, in  the  interest  of  the  Pretender  { 
with  whom,  long  previous  to  the  inva- 
sion in  1745,  a very  close  correspond- 
ence was  kept  up,  and  frequently  consi- 
derable sums  remitted.  They  met  un- 
der the  pretence  of  horse-racing,  cock- 
fighting,  &c.  taking  care  whom  they 
invited  to  those  feasts,  &c.  Much  of 
this  occurred  at  the  little  village  of 
Linton,  near  to  which  he  resided.  His 
table  was  frequently,  of  course,  the 
seat  cf  good  cheer  or  bacchanalian  re- 
velry. 


* My  sole  reason,  Mr.  Editor,  for  not 
sending  this  Sketch  sooner,  was  the  hope 
of  seeing  something  more  worthy  of  niy 
departed  friend. 

IStli  April,  1809. 


SC5  Picture  of  the 

It  was  then,  it  seems,  a custom, 
though  somewhat  antiquated,  to  have 
a marble  table  in  the  iiall  or  parlour 
of  due  of  the  chiel  eating  apartments  of 
the  house.  This  commemorated  in  the 
epitaph  seems  to  have  been  in  pretty 
constant  use  with  Mr.  J.  Oswald.  Nay, 
I have  been  assured,  that  long  previous 
to  his  death  he  composed  and  cut  out 
the  epitaph  in  question  on  this  table, 
which  he  slill  continued  to  use  as  such, 
but  left  the  most  positive  directions 
tuat  it  should  also  be  his  grave-stone. 
This  he  intimated  to  every  guest.  The 
reason  of  (bis  singular  choice  seems  to 
explain  the  epitaph.  Linton  parish  is 
almost  a mere  ruin  ; travellers  were  in 
the  habit,  trom  necessity,  of  provision- 
ing well  their  pockets  before  crossing  it. 
As  a proper  seat,  either  for  (lie  pa- 
rishioner on  a Sunday  to  eat  his  lun- 
cheon, or  the  traveller  at  any  other  time 
to  devour  the  contents  of  his  wallet,  he 
recommends  his  tomb-stone,  once  his 
hall  table,  and  scene  of  much  enjoy- 
ment ; he  advises  him  to  eat  and  enjoy 
in  moderation,  by  which  means  he 
would  neither  violate  his  monument 
nor  incense  his  “ manes ” (shade, 
ghost  J. 

Of  G.  R.  I know  nothing.  She  seems 
first  to  have  been  his  servant,  and  after- 
wards his  wife. 


Picture  of  the  City  of  Dantzic. 

f FromMaltePnni's  “Picture  of  Poland,” 
Paris,  IS 07.) 

IN  the  History  of  Poland,  the  little 
republic  of  Dantzic  figures  by  the 
side  of  mighty  powers,  and  excites,  per- 
haps, a greater  and  more  lively  interest 
than  many  of  those  empires  which  sur- 
round it.  Dantzic  has  more  than  once 
kept  at  defiance  numerous  armies;  and 
twopowerful  stales  have  been  seen  ready 
to  declare  war  against  each  other,  the 
one  to  force  the  territory  to  submission, 
the  other  to  maintain  its  independence. 

This  city  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
geographer  C/u'verius  : the  abode  of 
the  astronomer  Iievetius,  and  many 
other  learned  men.  According  to  Bus- 
ehing,  Dantzic  must  have  been  a flou- 
rishing city  in  997,  and  not  a simple  vil- 
lage or  town.  From  the  history  of  M. 
dp  t'uhorj,  the  wars  of  Waldemar,  first 
King  of  Denmark,  appear  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  establishment  of  a Danish 
eoiony  in  this  most  favourable  situa- 
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tion,  between  the  years  1160  anil  I17C; 
and  its  modern  name,  Dantzic , is  gene- 
rally explained  as  derived  from  Dans- 
ri/c,  a Danish  port  or  gulf:  in  the  most 
antient  records  and  diplomas,  it  is  sim- 
ply called  Dan  sic  or  Gdansk.  The 
knights  of  the  '1  eutonic  order  enlarged 
and  fortified  it.  In  the  year  1454,  when 
it  placed  itself  under  the  prolection 
and  sovereignty  of  Poland,  that  power 
granted  several  important  privileges; 
amongst  others,  that  of  the  exclusive 
navigation  of  the  Vistula  was  one  of 
the  most  advantageous,  inasmuch  as  it 
made  Dantzic  mistress  of  all  the  trade  of 
Poland  by  sea.  This  city  had  also  the 
privilege  of  sitting  and  voting  at  the 
diet  of  Poland,  and  at  the  election  of  a 
king,  and  of  coining  money.  In  1657, 

King  Casimir  conferred  the  honours  of 
nobility  upon  the  chief  magistrates,  the 
sheriffs,  and  the  council  of  an  hundred. 

'!  he  DanlzicJcers,  to  use  a foreign 
term  much  in  use,  being  in  a great  de- 
gree originally  of  German  extraction, 
were  anxious  to-see  a German  prince 
upon  the  throne  of  Poland  For  which 
reason,  after  the  flight  of  Henry  of  Va- 
lois, that  erty  gMe  its  vote  for  the  , - 
Archduke  Maximilian,  and  supported  it 
with  a degree  of  impolitic  obstinacy. 
Having  even  refused  to  render  homage 
to  King  Stephen,  it  was  put  under  the 
Ban  of  the  empire,  and  besieged  in 
1577.  This  quarrel  was,  however,  at 
length  settled  by  mediation;  and  the 
king  received  the  city  into  favour,  after 
it  had  publicly  implored  his  pardon  : he 
confirmed  it  in  all  its  rights,  and  in  the 
free  exercise  of  the  evangelical  religion  ; 
hut  he  laid  a heavy  tine  upon  it,  which 
was  scrupulously  levied. 

In  1734,  Dantzic  received  King  Sta- 
nislaus Leczmski  within  its  wails,  and 
protected  him  with  unshaken  fidelity- 
This  determined  perseverance  drew  on 
it  a siege  and  bombardment  on  the  part 
of  the  Russians 'and  Saxons.  The  cabi- 
net of  Versailles,  under  the  direction 
of  the  feeble  Fleury,  on  this  occasion 
evinced  less  firmness  than  a petty  re- 
public. 

When  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  1772, 
became  master  of  the  country  which 
surrounds  Dantzic,  it  required  no  great 
foresight  to  foresee,  that  the  privileges 
of  the  city  would  soon  be  destroyed; 
and,  in  fact,  we  cannot  be  astonished 
that  the  Prussians  should  pretend  to 
navigate  a river  which,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, flowed  through  its  territory,  and 
which  was  the  only  opening  to  the  sea 
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if r a considerable  part  of  her  domi- 
nions. The  city  of  Dantzic,  however, 
oNposed  it,  and  called  to  her  aid  her 
treaties  with,  and  the  protection  of  Rus- 
sia. In  consequence,  Catherine  sup- 
ported the  city  in  a part  of  its  claims  : 
the  trade  by  sea  was  exclusively  re- 
served to  it. 

Dantzic  is  situated  at  about  the  dis- 
tance of  one  German  mile  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Vistula.  Its  population, 
which  formerly  amounted  to  upwards  of 
80,000  souls,  was  not,  it  is  ascertained, 
more  than  47,074  two  years  ago.  The 
number  of  dwelling  houses  at  the  latter 
period  was  5,354.  The  orchards,  gar- 
dens, country-houses,  Hie  continual  pas- 
sing of  carriages  of  all  descriptions,  of 
boats  and  vessels,  announced  at  a cer- 
tain distance  the  approach  to  an  indus- 
trious, opulent,  and  populous  city. 

The  town  is  built  in  a manner  very 
solid,  but  not  by  any  means  agreeable 
to  the  eye.  The  porticoes  advanced  into 
the  street  render  them  narrow  and  in- 
convenient, and  disfigure  .the  houses. 
Out  of  the  twenty-one  parish-churches, 
twelve  belong  to  the  Lutherans,  two  to 
the  Calvinists,  and  seven  to  the  Caiho- 
lics:  the  Lutherans,  consequently,  are 
the  most  numerous;  but  the  richest 
merchants  are  amongst  the  Calvinists. 
There  is  an  astronomical  observatory, 
a very  superb  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
and  many  learned  societies  and  colleges. 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  fortifications, 
and  has  sustained  several  sieges;  but  it 
cannot  now  he  looked  on  as  a fortress  of 
any  note,  from  its  being  commanded  by 
different  heights  at  short  distances  from 
the  works.  The  harbour  or  port  of 
Dantzic  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Vistula,  and  defended  by  tbe  farts 
of  JUunde,,  or  fVei<  hselnmnde,  and 
PF eater  Schnnze.  The  road,  or  w hat  is 
properly  called  the  gulf  of  Dantzic, 
consists  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which 
is  sheltered  from  the  north  winds  by  a 
tongue  of  land,  on  which  is  built  the 
little  town  of  flela.  Tile  city  of  Dant- 
zic possessed  a werder,  or  a low  fer- 
tile island,  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Mot  hint). 

There  are  several  sugar-bakers  and 
refiners  at  Dantzic;  manufactories  of 
vitriol,  cloths,  serge,  and  other  woollen 
stuffs;  gold  and  silver  lace,  morocco 
leather,  pot-ash,  sait-petre,  and  four 
very  extensive  timber-yards.  The  spi- 
rit distilled  at  Dantzic  is  known  over  ail 
Europe;  it  is  made  chiefly  from  rye 


and  barley  ; three  parts  of  the  former 
grain  to  one  part  of  the  latter. 

Commerce  is  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  Dantzickers.  From  Prussia  aiul 
Poland  they  receive  wheat,  and  all  other 
sorts  of  grain;  wood,  pot-ash,  flax, 
hemp,  wax,  and  other  productions  of 
those  countries.  They  sell  them  to  the 
English,  Dutch,  French,  Danes,  and 
Swedes,  as  they  export  but  little  in 
their  own  vessels.  They,  in  return, 
import  wines,  spices,  salt,  fish  cured, 
iron,  cloth,  silks,  and  other  articles  of 
luxury. 

In  1798,  the  value  of  the  exporta- 
tions amounted  to  near  six  millions  of 
crowns  ; and  the  importation  was  not 
estimated  at  more  than  two  millions. 

The  manners  of  the  Dantzickers  offer 
some  estimable  trails;  as  almost  all  the 
inhabitants  are  merchants  or  manufactu- 
rers, activity  and  industry  are  constantly 
to  fie  seen.  At  the  same  time,  the  com- 
mercial relations  which  they  carry  on 
with  Berlin,  as  well  as  with  England 
and  other  countries,  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  improve  their  manners. 
Those  men  whom  an  unjust  prejudice 
has  represented  as  being  sens  hie  only 
to  the  influence  of  gain,  are  at  -present 
cultivators  of  the  fine  arts,  of  letters, 
and  of  science.  There  is  not  a father  of 
a family  who  does  not  give  his  children 
an  education  suitable  to  his  fortune. 
The  females  particularly  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  languages,  music,, 
dancing,  and  drawing;  the  young  men 
improve  themselves  by  travelling. 

In  this  city  the  good  and  bud  citizens 
are  very  little  mixed,  and  very  easily 
distinguished.  The  general  interest  here 
often  excites  indignation  against  every 
individual  who  fails  in  honour  and  pro- 
bity. Few  of  thoseseeds  of  discord  are 
to  be  met  with  here  which  overturn 
large  capitals.  Nothing  gives  a right 
to  any  man  to  usurp  authority  over 
others — neither  taienls,  riches,  nor  even 
services  rendered  to  the  public.  That 
republican  equality,  which  perhaps  re- 
strains the  flights  of  some  of  superior 
ge.-ius,  stifles  also  many  vices  and  many 
tollies  at  the  moment  of  their  birth. 
The  Dantzickers  surfer  no  beggars  in 
their  city,  because  they  have  so  many 
various  wavs  of  giving  employment  to 
the  poor,  in  their  d tferent  workshops, 
asylum  for  the  infirm  m their  excellent 
hospitals,  and  means  of  amendment  for 
the  dissolute  and  idle  in  a house  of  cor- 
rection on  a most  excellent  and  im- 
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proved  plan.  Ladies  of  pleasure  are  con- 
fined to  a particular  part  without  the 
walls;  and  the  marriage  vows  arc  not 
broken  with  impunity.  The  institution 
of  a Foundling  Hospital  preserves  the 
lives  of  illegitimate  infants;  and  there 
never  is  an  instance  of  their  being  aban- 
doned in  the  streets,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case  in  other  large  cities. 

The  government  of  Dantzic  was  one 
of  the  most  equitable,  as  to  its  interior 
administration.  If  it  so  happened,  that 
a man  of  bad  principles  or  morals  was 
raised  to  the  magistracy,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  become  honest,  otherwise  his 
elevation  would  be  but  of  a short  dura- 
tion, particularly  if  he  was  a merchant. 
His  brother-merchauls  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  honour  of  removing  him. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that 
the  Dantzickers  are  very  extravagant : 
their  entertainments  are  most  sumptu- 
ous, and  they  enjoy  the  pleasures  ol  the 
table.  Fashion  has  required  that  every 
respectable  family  should  have  a coun- 
try-house with  a handsome  garden  to  it. 
They'  dress  in  the  best  cloths,  linens, 
and  furs  of  all  Europe.  The  furniture 
of  their  houses  is  often  magnificent. 
They  have  expensive  libraries,  fine 
horses,  and  several  servants  in  rich 
liveries.  But  these  luxuries  keep  pace 
with  their  revenues.  The  Dantzickers 
love  their  country  : they  arc  their  own 
masters  at  home  ; the  women  have  not 
here  acquired  the  right  of  ruining  their 
families  : no  where  are  they  more 

esteemed  and  loved;  and  to  their  in- 
fluence it  is  owing  that  drunkenness 
is  absolutely  banished  from  the  convi- 
vial meetings,  where  a joyous  gaiety 
reigns  in  its  place.  Nothing  can  be  more 
delightful  than  their  parties.  Music  is 
here,  as  in  Copenhagen,  more  to  the 
taste  of  the  Dantzickers  than  theatrical 
amusements  ; of  which,  however,  they 
are  not  deprived.  There  is,  however,  in 
this  city  a small  class  of  the  old  citizens, 
who.  out  of  a\  arice,  shut  their  doors 
against  talents  and  the  fine  arts  : they 
never  meet  but  at  the  house  of  some 
friend  as  penurious  as  themselves,  where 
each  contributes  his  quota  towards  the 
entertainment.  W.  B.  H, 

Extraordinary  Instance  of  the  Saga- 
city of  a Doe. 

A MOST  extraordinary  instance  of 
sagacity  in  a dog  occurred  a few 
days  after  the  capture  of  Samana  (by 
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the  Franchise,  Dedalus,  &c.  Two  boat.' 
of  the  squadron  were  sent  to  the  oppo- 
site shore,  in  search  of  some  French  pr>  • 
vateersinen  that  had  escaped.  They 
landed  at  a plantation  which  w asdeserted 
by  its  inhabitants  (in  consequence  of  the 
intrusion  of  the  privateersmen),  where 
they  remained  until  the  next  morning. 
During  the  night,  a number  of  dogs 
were  heard  bewailing  the  loss  of  their 
masters ; and  at  the  departure  of  the 
boats,  several  of  those  faithful  animals 
were  seen  on  the  shore,  keeping  abreast 
of  the  boats  as  they  pulled  along,  mak- 
ing the  most  pitiful  lamentations.  After 
several  attempts,  one  of  them,  holder, 
and  possessing  more  affection,  as  it  may 
be  supposed,  than  any  of  the  others, 
plunged  into  the  water,  swam  to  one  of 
the  boats,  and  was  picked  up  : but  no 
sooner  did  it  find  that  his  master  was 
not  there,  than  it  jumped  over  again, 
and  joined  its  disconsolate  companions 
onshore:  the  boats  were  at  the  distance 
of  half  a mile  from  the  shore. 

J.  S.  W. 

Kingston,  Jamaica , Jan.  8,  1809. 


THE  EAGLE  TOWER,  CARNAR  VON'. 
(with  a view.) 

“ Conqu’ring  Edw'ard,  Cambria’s  scourge. 
Spare,  oil  spare,  our  tuneful  race  ! 

Or  may  furies  sing  thy  dirge, 

And  thy  lineal  offspring  trace  ! 

Fate’s  decree  will  never  vary. 

But  the  royal  babe  pursue  ; 

Nurtur’d  now  in  Eagle’s  Aerie, 

He,  alas  ! this  hour  shall  rue.” 

Sublime  on  Penmaen' s lofty  site, 

Cudwallo  struck  the  trembling  lyre  ; 

His  fellow  bauds  these  strains  recite ; 

Yelis  succeed,  and  groans  suspire: 

“ Spare,  oh  spare  our  tuneful  race, 

Or  may  fate  thy  offspring  trace  !” 

From  Snowdon’s  caves,  and  pendant  voodsj 
From  rugged  cliffs,  and  roaring  floods  : 

Echo  fills  the  awful  space, 

Sounds  reverb’rate,  “ Spare  our  race  ! 

Or  may  direful  vengeance  sped 
On  thy  sons  devoted  head  ! 

Fate’s  decrees  will  never  vary, 

But  the  royal  babe  pursue  ; 

Nurtur'd  now  in  Eagle's  Aerie, 

He, alas!  this  hour  shall  rue. 

Tyrant  tremble!  vengeance  dire 
Shall  mark  the  time  when  we  expire.” 

IT  is  a circumstance  that  will  be  recol- 
lected by  many  of  our  readers,  and 
probably  referred  to  by  many  of  our 
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subscribers,  that  the  fifty-third  -volume 
of  this  work  was  embellished  with  a 
Frontispiece,  which  exhibited  a view  of 
thi;  gate  of  the  Castle  of  Caernarvon 
and  that,  in  elucidating  this  graphic  sub- 
ject, venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and 
still  more  venerable  for  the  historical 
incidents  attached  to  it,  we  availed  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity,  then  so  fairly 
presented,  of  introducing  a local  de- 
scription, which  will  he  found  page  37, 
and  which  may  he  said  almost  to  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  descanting  further 
upon  the  subject.  Yet,  when  weTnore 
tully  consider  the  importance  once  at- 
tached to  the  Cast/e  of  Caernarvon , we 
seem  to  have  acquired  new  ideas  from 
the  contemplation  ; therefore  it  ap- 
pears to  us  proper  to  add  to  our  former 
remarks  a few  of  their  emanations,  be- 
cause those,  with  respect  to  the  Hague 
Tower,  of  which  we  have  been  fa- 
voured with  the  beautifully  picturesque 
view  that  forms  the  principal  object  of 
the  annexed  plate,  were  all  confined  to 
the  interior  of  the  building,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  containing  the  cham- 
ber wherein  Edward,  the  second  rno- 
»narch  of  that  name,  and  who  was  the 
first  Prince  of  Wales  after  the  union  of 
that  country  with  England,  was  born  :* 


* It  is  impossible,  supposing  the  circum- 
stance of  the  murder  of  the  bards  to  have 
been  overcharged,  to  pass  without  censure 
the  cruelty  of  Edward  I.  to  the  last  of  the 
Welsh  princes, Lli.  well  in,  or  to  contemplate 
without  astonishment  and  applause  the  hero- 
ism of  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  principal- 
ity. Destitute  of  all  succouis,  spurning  fo- 
reign alliances,  and  without  a naval  power, 
they  formed  the  bulwarks  of  their  country  ; 
these  real  patriots 

“ Had  from  their  native  rocks  and  forests 
wild” 

poured  destruction  upon  lliekiags  ofEngland, 
whether  Mason  or  Norman,  many  of  whom 
bad  attempted  to  subdue  them  with  forces  in- 
finitely superior  in  numbers  to  any  that  they 
could  oppose.  This  kind  of  independence 
they  maintained  for  more  than  eight  hundred 
years  ; and  even  after  they  were  induced  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  English  monarch?  (which, 
we  take  :t,  was  for  the  protection  of  their 
coasts),  they  still  remained  a distinct  nation, 
governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  amenable 
only  to  their  own  tribunals:  a circumstance 
which  the  quickness  of  their  sensibility  ren- 
dered very  dear  to  them,  hecan  *',  on  m>  n v 
occasions,  from  local  courts,  they  obtained 
more  speedy,  and,  as  their  proceedings  were 
in  t heir  native  language,  they  thought,  more 
substantial  justice. 
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while,  in  the  present,  we  shall  more 
generally  contemplate  its  exterior ; and, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  our- 
selves figuratively,  give  abroad  histori- 
cal outline,  and  leave  its  minute  parts  to 
be  filled  up  by  those  who  have  more 
leisure  and  more  genius  than  ourselves. 

It  is  impossible  to  refer  to  the  an- 
nexed View,  without  revolving  on  the 
august  site  whereon  the  curious  vestige 
of  antiquity  which  forms  its  principal 
object  now  stands  ; and  this  leads  us  to 
observe  upon  its  locality. 

It  appears  from  Tacitus ,+  that  the 
consuls  Censonius  Pcelus  and  Pelronius 
TurpiUanus  met  a complete  overthrow 
in  their  attempt  upon  the  Si/ures  ; j:  and 
that  although  Suetonius  Paulinas  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Ordevices,  and  con- 
quered Mona,**)  he  found  it  a task  of 
considerable  difficulty  to  retain  his  con- 
quest. The  great  enemies  of  the  Romans 
were  the  druids , who  encouraged  and 
animated  the  Britons,  and  induced  even 
their  women  to  brave  the  most  imminent 
clangers,  “ running  along  the  lines  in 
mourning  attire  with  firebrands  in  their 
hands  like  furies  of  hell.”  They  were, 
however,  at  last  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  superior  genius  and  superior  disci- 
pline of  the  Roman  legions,  and,  conse- 
quently, retreated  to  the  woods  and  ca- 
verns with  which  that  country  abounds, 
while  their  retreat,  as  Caernarvonshire 
had  before  been  successfully  invaded, 
terminated  the  conquest  of  their  ene- 
mies ju  that  part  of  the  island. 

The  ancient  British  name  for  those 
stupendous  mountains  which  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  Caernarvon,  was  Kreigieu' r 
Erj/reu , which  signifies  Eagle  Rocks : 
and  it  is  most  probable,  that  when  the 
castle  was  erected  by  Edward  I.  they 
gave  the  name  of  Hie  Eagle  Tower  to 
that  part  of  it  which  we  have  exhibited. || 
The  whole  occupies  the  west  side  of  the 
town;  and,  -liat  is  rather  extraordi- 
nary, its  walls  are  at  present  nearly 
entire.  The  towers  of  this  castle  are, 
generally  speaking,  octagonal,  but  three 
or  four  have  each  of  them  ten  sides. 


j Lib.  xiv. 

t The  inhabitantsW  South  Wales. 

<5  North  Wales  and  the  Isle  ot  Analogy- 
||  This  part,  it  will  be  observed,  from  the 
introductory  poem,  has  been  termed  the 
Eagle's  rleric;  probably  in  com  pi,  me  nt  to 
the  founder,  though  the  ctjarach  rot  his  fourth 
son,  Edward  II.  (the  other  three  had  died  a 
verv  short  time  antecedent,)  did  not,  as  it 
expanded,  stem  (oindicate  that  be  had  many 
of  the  properties  of  t lie  Eaglet. 
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Superior  to.  the  rest  in  size  amt  dignify 
is  that  which  is  the  subject  of  this  brief 
notice  : the  figure  of  an  cugtc  is  yet  on 
the  top  of  it. 

Cowering  on  unsteady  whig. 

The  royal  bird  prepares  to  spring 

Upward,  as  Ins  eye  surveys 

Radiant  Sol's  meridian  blaze. 

This  tower  is  situated  at  one  end  of 
the  interior  court,  which  is  in  the  toini 
of  a parallellogtani  ; its  exterior  ap- 
pearance, as  will  tie  seen,  is  extiemoly 
picturesque  : and  it  is  curious  enough  lo 
observe,  that  this  small  part  of  thecoun- 
try  exhibits  none  ot  those  grand,  yet 
savage,  features,  those  precipitous  rocks, 
dashing  torrents,  and  all  that  variety  of 
tremendous  nature,  which  marks  its  im- 
mediate vicinity  ••  here  all  is  mild,  bland, 

and  exquisitely  beautiful. 

From  any  of  the  eminences  in  flic 
neighbourhood  of  Caernarvon  there  is  a 
complete  view  of  Ihe  Isle  of  Anglesey  ; 
and  from  one  of  these  British  Alps  may 

be  counted  a concatenated  series  ot  thirty- 

one  mountains  rangingin  front.  This  na- 
tural harrier  admits  of  only  five  narrow 
and  very  dangerous  passes,  guarded  by 
five  castles,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary, 
nor  would  it  he  very  easy , lor  us  to  give 
the  iVelsh  appellations. 

We  have  mentioned  these  circum- 
stanc*s,  because  they  serve  to  shew  the 
jealous  policy  of  Edward  1.  a monarch 
who,  although  he  obtained  the  name  of 
the  English  Justinian , the  Welsh  still 
remember.  The  boldness  of  their  an- 
cestors, who  declared,  even  after  the 
conquest,  that  they  would  never  lay 
down  their  arras  until  they  were  go- 
verned by  a prince  of  their  own  nation,  it 
is  said,  induced  the  monarch  to  send  the 
queen  to  lie  in  at  Caernarvon  Castle.  It 
is  also  said,  that  as  soon  as  she  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a son,  he  convened 
the  states,  and  declared  his  resolution  to 
give  them  a prince  ot  their  own  coun- 
try, and  who  moreover  could  not  speak 
a word  of  English.  Supposing  this  to 
be  the  fact,  we  fear  that  ihestates  were 
not  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  new 
governor;  for  Hdictird  diemed  it  neces- 
sary to  overawe  them  with  castles,  and, 
if  we  may  believe  the  ancient  British 
traditions,  to  destroy  their  bards;  a 
measure  winch  has  involved  his  charac- 
ter in  everlasting  disgrace. 

In  the  rude  ages  of  Britain,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  district  that  we  are  now 
contemplating,  after  the  fall  of  the 
druids , there  arose  this  order  ot  men, 


who  were,  as  we  have  just  shiteo 
termed  bards,*  and  who  may  truly  be 
said  to  have  been  “ the  abstracts  and 
brief  chronicles  of  the  times.” 

In  remote  periods,  when  the  sources 
of  amusement,  aiul  indeed  of  infor- 
mation, were  so  slender,  their  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  rendered  those  men, 
whether  they  appeared  in  the  charac- 
ters of  historians  or  minstrels,  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  people.  In 
all  Ihe  ages  and  in  all  the  nations 
of  Ihe  ancient  world,  persons  »>!  this 
profession  may  be  traced.  Achilles 
tuned  his  lyre,  and  the  Bard  of  .Hei- 
nous snug  heroic  ballads  to  the  sound  of 
his  harp!+  In  the  earliest  accounts  of 
this  island,  music  and  recitation  ema- 
nated from  religion ; and  the  bards, 
as  well  as  the  druids,  formed  a part 
of  the  hierarchy  of  those  times.  But 

although  the  former  frequently  mingled 

secular,  and  even  convivial,  subjects 
with  their  aspirations,  the  latter  never 
departed  from  theological  solemnity. 
It  is,  therefore,  (to  return  to  the  subject 
from  which  the  idea  involved  in  our 
introductory  poem  has  caused  us  to 

* Whether  bards  were  originally  air  inte- 
rior order  of  druids,  is  a circumstance  which, 
it'  it  were  material,  might  still  be  controverted. 
We  think,  at  least,  that  they  were  not  known 
by  that  appellation  till  after  the  mission  of 
Melitus,  and  the  consequent  conversion  ot 
the  Saxons  by  him  and  his  associates.  W hen 
the  druidical  rites  were  abolished;  when 
Woden,  Thar,  and  Fries,  had  lost  their  in- 
fluence, and  it  was  no  longer  supposed  that 
the  eternal  serpents  guarded  the  Mundane  J'.gg 
(an  idea  wlnch.it  is  curious  to  observe,  exists 
at  present  in  the  mythology  of  the  Hindoos); 
when  they  no  longer  beheld  ihe  white-robed 
virgins  attending  the  chic)  druid  with  golden 
knives  and  crystal  vases,  whne  he  cut  the 
sacred  misleto  and  poured  the  living  water, 
or  when  they  trembled  at  the  black  spirits, 
monsters,  and  chimeras,  that  were  supposed 
to  be  the  ministers  ot  the  vengeance  ot  their 
deities;  the  bards  were,  it  is  believed,  un- 
known. The  sub-druids  then  availed  them- 
selves of  this  long  train  of  poetical  imagery, 
and  its  influence  on  the  public  mind  was  must 
powerful.  Rut  when  the  pure  doctrines  of 
Christianity 

Had  dawn’d  like  day  upon  their  darker 
minds. 

And  taught  their  souk  the  noblest  use  of  rea- 
son, 

the  bards  arose,  and,  turning  their  genius  into 
another  channel,  became  almost,  in  their  in- 
fluence, as  powerful  as  their  predecessors  .'tad 
been. 

+ Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
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digress,)  little  to  be  wondered,  that 
a monarch  so  sagacious  as  Edward  !. 
destroyed  a set  of  men  in  whom  re- 
sided all  the  learning  of  the  country, 
and  whose  influence  over  the  passions 
of  the  people  was  unbounded.  The  idea 
that  such  a society  had  once  exercised, 
as  we  may  sav,  uncontrolled  domina- 
tion in  North  Wales,  has  given  to  this 
part  of  tile  island  a kind  of  romantic 
and  poetical  cast,  which  its  sublime  and 
variegated  scenery  is  well  calculated  to 
foster  and  preserve.  The  man  of  sensi- 
bility still  views  the  mountain  forests, 
the  craggy  cliffs,  and  all  the  elevated 
appendages  which  yet  distinguish  this 
picturesque  country,  with  peculiar  com- 
placency ; his  mind  collects  the  stupen- 
dous images  with  which  he  is  surround- 
ed ; they  give  energy  to  thought,  and 
stimulation  to  genius  : but  it,  alas  ! 
amidst  the  wonders  of  nature,  he  should, 
for  a moment,  dwell  upon  the  works  of 
art,  and  behold  the  castle  of  Caernar- 
von in  general,  and  the  Eagle  Tower 
in  particular,  his  thoughts,  recurring 
from  these  objects,  will  take  a sombre 
tint,  and  lie  will  have  to  lament  (adopt- 
ing the  popular  tale),  from  the  inflic- 
tion upon  that  harmless  race  of  men, 
the  Cambrian  Hards,  by  Edward  I. 
the  horrorswhieh  attended  the  end  of 
his  fourth  son,*  the  fate  of  the  three 
that  had  preceded  him,  and  the  dire 
misfortunes  Hint  pursued  bis  whole  line 
dowu  to  the  union  of  the  two  houses  ot 
York,  and  Lancaster.  M. 


Brief  Notices  in  Commemoration  of 
Angelica  Kauffman. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

LTITOUGTT  it  is  from  the  celebration 
of  eminent  persons  that  your  work 
has  become,  in  one  department,  so  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  I certa  nly  should 
not  have  thought  if  necessary  to  compli- 
ment you  upon  your  insertion  of  the 
Memoir  of  Angelica  Kauffman,  which 
appeared  in  your  last  Magazine,  had  I 
not  wished  to  add  two  short  extracts 
to  those  therein  published,  in  order 
that  nothing  which  relates  to  so  con- 
spicuous a character  might  be  lost.  I 
therefore,  after  thanking  you  for  the 
pleasure  and  information  tliat  the  ele- 
gant article  alluded  to,  have  afforded 
me,  subjoin 


No.  V. 

Extract  of  a Letter , dated  Rome,  \3th 
Nov.  1808. 

“ In  these  days  is  celebrated  in  the 
church  of  the  Rotonda  (Pantheon),  tlia 
anniversary  for  our  cousin  .Inge/ica; 
and  her  bust  will  he  placed  as  suggested 

by  your  late  husband,  Mr.  B . 

A memorial  in  marble  will  also  be  erected 
in  '■t.  Andrea  del  Fratlc,  with  an  in- 
scription. A similar  one,  but  of  greater 
expense,  is  actually  executing  in  her 
country,*  with  every  function  suitable 
to  the  occasion.  Here,  likewise,  a mag- 
nificent funeral  lias  been  made,  with 
about  two  hundred  holy  masses  in  suf- 
frage of  her  soul,  besides  many  oilier 
tilings  performed  in  her  honour;  so  that 
since  the  death  of  Raphael  Urbino  till 
now,  a similar  funeral  has  not  been  made 
in  Rome.” 

No.  VI. 

Extract  of  another  Letter , dated  Rome , 
2d  Dec.  1808 

“ On  Tuesday,  29th  November,  the 
bust  in  marble  was  uncovered  in  the 
Tenijde  of  the  Rotonda  (Pantheon), 
the  effigies  of  Madame  Angelica  Kauff- 
man, with  a uohle  inscription.  On  this 
occasion  were  celebrated  many  masses, 
with  a solemn  funeral  service,  at  which 
the  academicians  of  8t.  Luke  assisted,” 

Your  insertion  of  these  brief  notices, 
as  they  shew  that  the  resplendence  of 
genius  rises  superior  even  to  the  hor- 
rors of  anarchy,  will  oblige,  sir, 

Yours,  &lc. 

II.  R. 

Pithy  Sentences  and  Proveres  from 
the  Greek. 

Tuthe  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

"JTJF.RMIT  me  to  send  you  a list  of 
_l£.  a few'  of  the  foolish  and  absurd 
actions  mentioned  by  the  Greeks,  and 
used  by  them  as  a kind  of  proverbs, 
above  2000  years  ago.  Those  of  your 
readers  that  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  histories  of  modern  times,  and  the 
colloquial  language  of  this  country, 
will  he  able  to  judge  how  far  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  by  adopting  these, 
have  approved  of  them.  W hen  the 


Edward  II. 


We  presume,  Coiue. 


Answer  to  a Query  respecting  Eton  College,  Bucks. 


SIS 

Greeks  meant  to  remark,  that  a man 
■was  absurdly,  foolishly,  or  improperly 
employed,  they  used  to  say. 

He  ploughs  the  air. 

washes  the  Ethiopian, 
measures  a twig, 
opens  the  door  with  an  axe. 
demands  tribute  of  the  dead, 
holds  the  serpent  by  the  tail, 
takes  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
is  making  clothes  for  fishes, 
is  teaching  an  old  woman  to  dance, 
is  learning  a pig  to  play  on  a flute, 
catches  the  wind  with  a net. 
changes  a fly  into  an  elephant, 
takes  the  spring  from  the  year, 
is  making  ropes  of  sand, 
sprinkles  incense  on  a dunghill, 
is  ploughing  a rock, 
is  sowing  on  the  sand, 
takes  oil  to  extinguish  the  fire, 
chastises  the  dead, 
seeks  water  in  the  sea. 
puts  a rope  to  the  eye  of  a needle, 
is  washing  the  crow  , 
draws  water  w ith  a sieve, 
gives  straw  to  his  dog,  and  bones  to 
his  ass. 

numbers  the  waves, 
paves  the  meadow, 
paints  the  dead, 
seeks  wool  on  an  ass. 
digs  the  well  at  the  river, 
puts  a hat  on  a hen. 
runs  against  the  point  of  a spear, 
is  erecting  broken  posts, 
fans  with  a feather, 
strikes  with  a straw, 
cleaves  the  clouds, 
takes  a spear  to  kill  a fly. 
brings  his  machines  after  the  war  is 
over. 

washes  his  sheep  with  scalding  water, 
speaks  of  things  more  ancient  than 
chaos. 

roasts  snow  in  a furnace, 
holds  a looking-glass  to  a mole, 
is  teaching  iron  to  swim, 
is  building  a bridge  over  the  sea, 
&c.  &c. 

Not  insensible  of  the  merit  of  your 
widely-spreading  Miscellany, 

I remain,  with  good  wishes,  sir. 
Yours,  truly, 

JAMES  HALL. 

1ST,  St.  Marlin' s-lane,  London, 

May  3,  1809. 

P.S.  Could  any  of  your  readers  tell 
me  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  “ He  does 
it  under  the  Rose."  J.  H. 


***  Under  the  Rose  we  speak  it.”* 

And  at  a venture  also.  We  take  it,  that 
the  expression  “ under  the  rose,”  like 
that  which  says,  “ He  that  is  hanged 
need  fear  no  colours,”  arose  from  (he 
wars.  11  may  be  asked,  What  wars 
engendered  the  former  phrase  ? To 
which  we  reply,  the  wars  betwixt  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  These, 
it  is  well  known,  obtained  for  ages  the 
popular  appellation  of  “ The  Contention 
betwixt  the  two  Roses."  In  this  conflict, 
the  opposite  adherents  wore  as  badges 
the  cognizance  of  their  different  parties. 
They  swore  by  the  red  or  the  white 
Rose;  and  these  opposite  emblems  were 
displayed  as  the  signs  of  two  taverns; 
one  of  which  was  by  the  side,  and  the 
other  opposite  the  Parliament-house, 
Old  Palace  yard,  Westminster.  Here 
the  retainers  and  servants  of  the  noble- 
men attached  to  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Henry  VI.  used  to  meet.  Here,  as  dis- 
turbances were  frequent,  measures  either 
of  defence  or  of  annoyance  were  taken, 
and  every  transaction  was  said  to  be 
done  “ Under  the  Bose;”  by  which 
the  most  profound  secrecy  was  pre- 
sumed. From  this  we  believe  the  phrase 
spread,  and  became  a term  of  general 
acceptation  : and  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
the  authors  whom  wS  have  quoted  in 
oi:r  motto  put  it,  as  a colloquial  ex- 
pression, into  the  mouth  of  I'andnnkc, 
the  governor  of  Bruges  ; intending, 
perhaps,  to  intimate,  that  it  was  in  use 
in  Flanders,  which,  we  need  not  hint  to 
our  friend  Mr.  H.  was  part  of  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
daughter  of  Richard.  Luke  of  York, 
and  sister  to  Edward  II'. — Editor. 


Answer  to  the  Query  respecting  Eton 
College,  Bucks. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

A FEW  evenings  ago,  reading  your 
. entertaining  and  valuable  Maga- 
zine, i observed  a letter  from  a cor- 
respondent, wishing  to  be  informed, 
whether  Eton  College  was  founded  by 
Henry  the  Sixth  or  Seventh  ? The  for- 
mer of  the  two  was  undoubtedly  the 
founder,  who  intended  it  for  seventy 
poor  clergymen’s  sons  ; from  thence 
each,  after  a certain  .number  of  years. 


* Begca rs’  Bust,  Comedy,  Beavmont 
add  Fletcher,  act  ii.  scene  3. 
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to  obtain  a fellowship  at  King’s  College, 
Cambridge.  1 myself  was  bred  at  Eton  ; 
and  can  only  say,  that  there  is  a statue 
of  Henry  the  Sixth  placed  in  the  area 
generally  termed  the  school-yard,  by 
Godofptiin,  the.  then  provost  ot  the  col- 
lege, in  honour  of  the  founder.  There 
is  also  another  statue  of  the  same  mo- 
narch (by  Bacon  ),  placed  in  the  chape-l. 
These,  1 presume,  without  referring  to 
any  books  oil  the  subject,  are  sufficient 
proofs.  1 will,  however,  mention  one 
othercircumstance : lnthe  prayer  which 
is  almost  invariably  read  there  pre- 
ceding the  sermon,  the  two  royal  foun- 
dations of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  are 
particularly  mentioned  ; meaning  Eton 
College,  and  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 
The  above  is  written  in  great  haste  ; 
hut  should  it  he  worth  your  insertion, 
you  will  oblige,  by  so  doing. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ETONEY5IS. 

* * Henry  VI.  was  unquestionably 
the  founder  of  Eton  College,  in  the 
year  1440:  the  original  establishment 
was  for  a provost,  ten  priests,  four 
clerks,  six  choristers,  twenty-five  poor 
grammar  scholars,  and  twenty-five  poor 
men.  Henry  Sever  was  the  first  provost; 
his  successor  was  II  ill  mm  II  aynfleet, 
founder  of  Magdalen  College , Oxford. 
This  venerable  pile  escaped  the  rapacity 
which  spread  through  all  the  land  in  the 


reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  the  levellers  did 
no!,  although  it  was  looked  upon  with 
an  inquisitive  and  avaricious  eye,  dare 
to  destroy  a fabric  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
suits 

“ Of  learning  and  good  letters.” 

In  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  this  foun- 
dation was  particularly  excepted  in  the 
statute  for  the  dissolution  of  colleges 
and  chantries,  which,  after  the  grand 
architectural  wreck,  may  he  called  the 
gleaning  act  : its  establishment  has, 
however,  been  somewhat  altered  ; but 
ils  fame,  arising  from  the  celebrity  of 
the  scholars  (hat  have  issued  from  it, 
has  certainly  increased,  is  increasing, 
and  therefore  we  pray  heaven  that  it 
may  never  be  diminished. 

The  manor  of  Eton,  we  shall,  just 
observe,  respecting  a subject  upon  which, 
had  we  space,  we  should  delight  to  be 
diffuse,  was  acquired  by  the  college,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV'.  of  the  Lovel 
family,  whose  representative  was,  in 
after  ages,  one  of  the  greatest  grantees 
of  religious  fabrics  in  the  kingdom.* — 
Editor. 


* Of  ft'is  we  need  only  mention  the  priory 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  part  of  which  is  now 
“ Onke’s-pface,”  Aldgate,  and  the  monastery 
of  Holywell,  Shoreditch,  to  shew,  that  even 
in  the  metropolis  the  ecclesiastical  acquisi- 
tions of  Lord  Lovel  were  immense. 
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The  Elements  of  Commerce ; being  a 
complete  System  of  Commercial  Cal- 
culations. Sc.  Sc.  Sc.  By  Christopher * 
Dubost,  formerly  Engineer,  and  Au- 
thor of  Commercial  Arithmetic.  Two 
volumes,  8vo. 

WHEN  we  reflect,  that  through 
the  happy  medium  of  our  trade 
and  commerce,  this  favoured  country 


has  arisen  to  that  elevated  station  in  tb# 
political  scale  of  Ihe  universe,  which  she 
so  pre-eminently  fills  ; let  us,  as  Britons, 
adore  that  Almighty  Being,  whose  mer- 
cy is  over  all  his  works,  who  has  en- 
abled us,  through  the  same  medium, 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  oppression  which 
pervades  the  continent,  and  to  lnd  defi- 
ance to  the  despot,  whose  perfidy  and 
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cruel!  v have  marked  hisways  with  blood, 
bis  paths  with  desolation.  By  the  same 
medium  we  also  find  ourselves  compe- 
tent to  assist  Spain  and  Portugal  in 
emancipating  themselves  from  I he  power 
of  the  tyrant,  and  likewise  of  enjoying 
all  those  blessings  and  comforts  our- 
selves, of  which  tiie  rest  of  Europe  are 
deprived.  This  previously  considered, 
every  matter  or  thing  tending  to  pro- 
mote and  facilitate  the  knowledge  of 
trade,  to  assist  our  youth  in  attaining 
the  honourable  situation  of  a British 
merchant,  and  to  smooth  the  paths 
leading  thereto,  deserves  ihc  encou- 
ragement and  protection  of  this  great 
nation,  at  present  the  emporium  of  the 
commercial  world.  Thus  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  we  shall 
proceed  to  examine  the  claims  which 
the  work  now  before  us  has  upon  the 
mercantile  public  for  its  support  and 
ultimate  success. 

Elementary  works  of  the  class  now 
under  consideration  afford  but  little  mat- 
ter for  the  pen  of  the  commentator  to 
enlarge  upon;  their  merits  and  demerits 
are  confined  Vi  ithin  a small  circle;  for 
if  they  possess  accuracy,  clearness,  and 
simplicity,  combined  with  perspicuous 
arrangement,  these  are  all  that  can  be 
required  for  its  recommendation. 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  introduces 
himself  as  in  conversation  with  a mer- 
chant ; in  which  dialogue  they  condemn 
all  that  has  hitherto  been  written  on  the 
subject,  as  “ self-praised  productions, 
and  of  no  use.”  This  is  certainly  not 
the  most  laudable  mode  of  establishing 
a reputation;  and  we  trust,  when  the 
author  comes  to  reconsider  it  himself, 
he  will,  in  the  next  edition,  make  the 
necessary  alteration.  In  the  exposition 
of  the  work  which  follows,  the  first 
part,  divided  into  two  short  chapters, 
contains,  in  the  first  of  them,  a state- 
ment of  the  subjects  on  which  the  au- 
thor means  to  treat,  viz.  Commercial 
Calculations , and  the  knowledge  of  t lie 
Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  of 
Foreign  Countries.  After  which,  he  no- 
tices two  tracts,  previously  published 
by  him,  The  Merchant’s  Assistant, 
and  the.  Commercial  Arithmetic.  In 
filing  the  opinion  of  the  Critical  Re- 
view upon  the  former  of  these  works, 
he  (iu  a note)  falls  again  into  the  same 
error  which  has  been  already  noticed, 
viz.  endeavouring  to  raise  his  own  fame 
upon  the  ruin  of  that  of  his  compeers. 
Against  this  mode  of  proccedirga  strong 
protest  must  be  entered,  for  the  follow  - 


ing, among  many  other,  reasons : If 
an  author’s  work  (whatever  that  work 
may  he)  lias  real  merit , it  most  as- 
suredly will  make  its  why , without  any 
occasion  for  depreciating.lhoseof  others, 
except  they  contain  any  thing  contrary 
to  truth,  or  wilful  mis-statements. 

Mr.  Duhost  does  not  approve  of  the 
manner  of  teaching  arithmetic,  as  prac- 
tised in  our  seminaries ; and  therefore, 
that  his  mode  of  calculating  in  this 
work  might  he  clearly  understood,  he 
deemed  it  expedient  to  publish  his  Com- 
mercial Arithmetic  before  mentioned, 
as  slated  hv  himself  in  the  passage 
following  : — 

“ Tn  conceiving  the  plan  of  the  Elements 
op  Comm  i-rce,  I considered  that  the  calcula- 
tions which  1 was  about  l o present  to  the  pub- 
lic were,  in  general,  of  a nature  different  from 
those  which  are  taught  in  schools  : that  young 
merchants,  alter  having  finished  their  educa* 
lion,  would  not  willingly  revert  to  elementary 
studies  ; and  that,  fraught  with  veneration 
for  the  profound  science  of  their  preceptors, 
they  would  disdain  to  learn  whatever  had 
not  been  included  in  the  circle  of  their  tui- 
tion. In  fact,  as  wc  think  in  our  childhood, 
as  others  teach  us  to  think,  we  naturally 
adopt  their  prejudices;  and  even  when  we 
arrive  at  an  >ige  when  we  presume  that  we 
possess  an  independent  power  of  exercisiug. 
our  faculties,  we  continue  to  think  by  the 
perception  of  others,  as  long  as  the  preju- 
dices which  others  have  imparted  retain  their 
empire.  Hence  I concluded,  that  the  Ele- 
ments of  Commerce  would  he  usefully  pre- 
ceded by  a treatise  upon  Commercial  Arith- 
metic, intended  as  an  essay  to  change  the 
system  of  teaching  hitherto  adopted  in 
schools.” 

From  this  statement,  it  seems  requi- 
site, that  those  who  wish  to  profit  by 
the  work  under  consideration,  should 
previously  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  his  Commercial  Arithmetic : and 
he  concludes  a chain  of  reasoning  (which 
must  he  deemed  convincing  so  far  as  it 
hears  upon  the  subject),  and  also  the 
first  chapter,  with  a “ hope  that  good 
souse  will  prevail  over  habits,  however 
inveterate.”  At  the  commencement  of 
(he  second  chapter  lie  says,  “ The  occa- 
sion for  commercial  calculations  recurs 
so  frequently,  and  their  use  is  so  very 
necessary,  that  we  cannot  be  too  stre- 
nuous in  our  endeavours  to  advance 
them  to  the  highest  degree  of  simpli- 
city and  of  perfection.”  The  names  of 
some  foreign  authors  who  have  written 
upon  the  practice  of  commerce  are  tlieu 
mentioned;  but  lie  adds,  “ Their  works 
are  not  elementary  ; and  however  us.*-. 
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fill  they  rosy  be  to  those  who  ate  ini- 
tiated in  calculations,  tticy  are  as  itwere 
out  of  ihe  reach  of  others  who  have  not 
that  advantage.”  Further  on  he  says, 
“ It  has  thus  happened,  that  there  are 
not  any  elemental  y books  by  which 
such  calculatirins  might  be  learned ; 
and  as  w'e  cannot  sufficiently  appreciate 
that  which  we  know  but  imperfectly, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  calculations 
of  commerce  be  (a re)  so  little  the  object 
of  study,”— The  contents  of  the  first  vo- 
lume are  then  given,  under  the  several 
heads.  Ok  different  Calculations; 
Of  Operations  of  Exchange';  Of  Ar- 
bitrations of  Exchange  ; Of  Specu- 
lations in  Exchange,  and  Banking 
Operations;  and.  Of  Exchange  Cin- 

f.ULA  TtONS. 

Under  the  first  head,  Different  Calcu- 
lations, the  author  begins  by  simplify- 
ing the  calculations  of  Cure  and  l'rcl : 
from  thence  he  proceeds  to  those  of 
Brokerage  and  Premiums  of  Insurance  : 
thence  to  the  calculation  of  Interest,  of 
which  he  gives  a new  demonstration  by 
a fixed  divisor : and  the  method  of  ob- 
taining such  divisor  is  exemplified  at 
pages  14,  15,  and  It*.  The  explanation 
of  discount  finishes  the  first  head. — Upon 
.the  second  head.  Operations  of  Ex- 
change, he  is  remarkably  instructive  : 
his  definitions  are  cleir  and  comprehen- 
sible; and  the  calculations  (as  lar  as  it 
was  expedient  to  go  in  this  section  oflhe 
work,  which  embraces  the  several  co  arses 
of  exchange,  to  and  from,  not  only  Eu- 
rope, but  also  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  lakes  up  more  than  hall  thsvcmne) 
are  accurate  and  satisfactory.  Of  the 
rule  of  equation,  which  he  has  intro- 
duced under  this  head,  his  own  explana- 
tion conveys  as  good,  if  not  better  in- 
formation than  can  be  given  by  any 
other  person;  and  as  it  is  certainly  a 
much  shorter  way  of  work  in  ■;  the  ques- 
tions than  that  hitherto  used,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  imagine,  that  it  wili  in  gene- 
ral be  adopted. — The  third  head.  Arbi- 
trations of  Exchange,  comes  next  to 
be  considered ; in  which  our  author’s 
explication  of  the  term,  A rb'it  rations  of 
Exchange,  is  as  follows.  After  pre- 
mising the  mode  ot  discovering  the  ad- 
vantages from  the  combination  ot  ex- 
changes, he  proceeds  to  say,  “ vuch  ad- 
vantages originate  in  the  variations  to 
which  exchanges  are  subject,  eitner  by 
political,  financial,  or  commercial  ope- 
rations, which  have  naturally  a contem- 
poraneous inlinence  on  the  balance  of 
trade.  In  order  to  discover  contingen- 


cies so  very  interesting,  arbitrations 
of  exchange  are  used.” — By  what  fol- 
lows. it  should  seem,  that  this,  as  well 
as  tiie  two  remaining  heads  of  this 
volume,  are  purely  speculative,  con- 
sequently uncertain;  and  there  are  some 
plain  tli Hiking  men,  who  may,  perhaps, 
not  altogether  approve  ot  those  princi- 
ples which  the  author  lays  down  in  the 
following  words : “In  the  two  following 
heads,  I shall  successively  lay  down  the 
principles  upon  which  merchants  specu- 
late in  ex  changes  ; the  manner  of  exe- 
cuting banking  orders,  arising  from  their 
speculations;  and,  lastly,  the  circula- 
tions adroitly  created  in  this  branch 
of  business,  for  the  purpose  of  retarding 
effective  pay  meals,  or  of  carrying  on 
speculations  by  artificial  funds  ” This 
exposition  needs  no  comment ; it  speaks 
for  itself  forcibly  and  sufficiently.  Un- 
der this  head,  also,  the  author  intro- 
duces the  use  of  Logarithms , by  tho 
following  apt  observations  : “ After 
having  described  the  principal  opera- 
tions of  the  arbitrations  between  lam- 
don,  and  those  of  the  places ‘upon  the 
continent  where  affairs  in  exchange  are 
the  most  considerable,  an!  then  pro- 
ceeded to  their  solution  by  common 
arithmetic,  1 have  again  effected  the 
solution  of  the  same  by  logarithms. 
In  mentioning  this  word,  I have  to  re- 
quest, that  those  of  iny  readers  who 
may  not  yet  have  made  use  of  loga- 
rithms, will  lay  aside  any  sinister  pre- 
possessions upon  the  subject ; for  I can 
assure  them,  that  to  calculate  by  loga- 
rithms is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to 
make  an  addition  instead  of  a multipli- 
cation, and  a subtraction  instead  ot  a 
division.”  —The  fourth  head,  viz.  Sfe- 
colations  in  Exchange,  and  Banking 
Operations,  contains  an  explanation 
of  the  manner  in  which  such  specula- 
tions may  be  effected  ; but  there  is  an. 
acknowledgment  at  the  same  lime  of 
their  uncertainty  ; as  our  author  says, 
“ It  is  obvious,  however,  that  specula- 
tions in  exchanges  can  only  be  pro- 
ductive of  profit  in  proportion  to  the 
capital  employed  ; and  they  are  subject 
at  the  same  time  to  several  risks.” 
Three  of  these  he  po  n!s  out;  but 
there  are  others  equally  hazardous 
which  be  passes  over;  such  as  tailura 
of  the  necessary  intelligence,  occasioned 
by  contrary  winds,  and  other  accidents 
to  «v nicu  the  conveyance  of  letters  by 
post  are  liable.  He  then  proceeds  to 
enumerate  the  causes  oi  the  frequent 
variations  in  exchanges,  which  he  di- 
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vide*  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ; 
and  l lien  proceeds  to  t lie  definition  of 
what  he  terms  banking  or,  crs,  of  which 
he  gi  ves  examples  aim  \tlc  and  com  pound ; 
and  finishes  the  head  by  working  four 
questions  of  the  former,  and  six  of  Ihe 
latter  description,  both  by  fractions  and 
logarithms. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  head  of  this  vo- 
lume, denominated  Exchange  Circu- 
lations, the  author  elucidates  the 
meaning  of  this  name,  by  saying, 
“ Exchange  circulations  may  he  truly 
said  to  be  banking  opera! ions,  performed 
entirely  by  means  oj’  credit.” — And 
again,  they  are  more  fully  described  as 

operations  by  which  the  possessors  of 
limited  capital  are  enabled  to  undertake 
and  sustain  concerns  of  far  greater  mag- 
nitude.”— By  pursuing  such  courses,  it 
may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  too 
many  of  our  young  merchants  and  tra- 
ders are  seduced  from  the  path  of  recti- 
tude and  fair  dealing ; which  ultimately 
terminates  in  their  ruin.  That  this  de- 
duction from  Ihe  premises  is  true,  may 
he  seen  by  perusing  the  author's  own 
illustration,  in  page  392,  which  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  assigned  for  this 
review  to  he  cited  at  length,  especially 
as  the  last  part  of  this  head  will  require 
some  animadversion,  lathe  year  1804, 
at  a time  when  both  France  and  Spain 
were  at  war  with  this  country,  and  a 
subsidy  was  due  from  the  latter  to  the 
former,  which  she  was  unable  to  pay, 
did  certain  merchants  (some  of  them 
residents  in  London),  by  means  of  these 
exchange  circulations,  enable  Spain  to 
pay  t lie  money  ; thereby  furnishing  our 
most  inveterate  enemy  ( France } with 
the  v ery  sinews  of  war,  and  by  so  much 
endangering  the  existence  of  that  na- 
tion which  protected  both  them  and 
their  commerce.  Let  us  hope  that  these 
men  were  not  natives ; if  they  ivere, 
scarcely  any  punishment  could  be  deem- 
ed too  severe  for  them;  if  foreigners, 
the  blackest  ingratitude  would  l>i  an  ad- 
dition to  their  delinquency,  for  the  shel- 
ter and  protection  they  had  experienced 
here:  in  vain  could  either  of  them  plead 
in  excuse,  that  it  was  a mere  mercantile 
negotiation,  and  in  the  common  course 
of  business ; such  a nefarious  transaction 
our  own  feelings, and  we  think  the  law's 
of  our  country,  both  tell  us,  is  lit  tie 
short  of,  if  not  palpable  treason,  by 
aiding  the  common  enemy  (so  far  as 
the  measure  went)  to  levy  war  against 
the  king;  and  t should  imagine,  had 
the  ministry  then  in  power  been  ap- 


prised of  the  business,  the  persons  con- 
cerned would  have  had  little  cause  for 
congratulation  upon  the  issue.  By  the 
detail  of  this  allair,  which  the  author 
gives,  it  appears  that  the  residents  hare 
gave  weight  and  energy  to  the  whole  ; 
and  whoever  reads  the  account  of  it, 
commencing  at  page  395,  and  continu- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  volume,  will  pro- 
bably think,  lhaf  the  censure  here  cast 
upon  the  measure  is  neither  unjust  nor 
too  severe. 

The  second  volume,  like  the  first,  is 
divided  under  five  heads,  distinguished 
by  the  names,  “ Operations  op  Spe- 
cif, and  Bullion  : Op  Pars  of  Ex- 
change, and  op  Coins  ; Of  practical 
Speculations  in  Merchandize;  De- 
scription of  Monies,  Weights,  and 
Measures;  Of  Logarithms:”  these, 
with  some  very  useful  tables  of  Loga- 
rithms, complete  the  work. — The  sam« 
method  will  he  pursued  in  the  analiza- 
lion  of  this  volume,  as  was  observed  in 
the  first,  viz.  noticing  every  head  as 
they  stnud  arranged,  having  p;eviously 
marked  what  the  author  says  in  his 
exposition  ; wherein  he  merely  gives 
information  of  w hat  he  purposes  to  do 
under  the  respective  heads  above-men- 
tioned : —beneath  the  first  of  which  is 
described  the  nature  and  properties  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  platina  : why 
the  latter  is  mentioned  the  author  best 
knows,  as  it  comes  not  under  either 
of  the  descriptions,  specie  or  bullion. 
He  then  proceeds  to  tne  explanation  of_ 
specific  gravity,  with  its  supposed  ori- 
gin, and  t!i  c mode  of  using  it ; to  which 
succeed  the  weights  used  in  London 
for  the  more  precious  metals,  and  their 
relation  to  those  of  other  countries, 
which  are  determined  by  the  rule  of 
equation  ; and  this  head  is  finished  by 
some  proposition!;,  and  many  examples, 
with  their  solutions  both  by  equation 
and  logarithms,  equally  useful  and  cor- 
rect. 

The  head.  Of  Pars  of  Exchange,  and 
op  Coins,  comes  next  ; the  first  part  of 
which  lie  divides  into  two,  Intrinsic 
l’ar,  and  Eventual  Par  : of  the  first 
he  says,  “ The  expression  of  intrinsic 
par  is  intended  to  convey  an  idea  in 
general  of  a mean  par,  between  two 
intrinsic  pars,  resulting  from  a com- 
parison of  the  gold  and  silver  coins 
respectively  of  one  state  with  those 
of  another.  Hence  it  is,  that  writers 
upon  commercial  economy,  considering 
the  intrinsic  par  between  England  and 
France,  according  to  the  ancient  mv» 
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thod  of  quoting  the  exchange,  agreed 
in  deeming  60  sols  Tournois  as  the 
countervalue,  or  par,  for  29  peuee  ster- 
ling, being  a mean  term  between  the 
par  of  60  sols,  opposed  to  30  pence,  re- 
sulting from  the  comparison  of  the  gold 
coins  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  par 
of  60  sols,  opposed  to  28  pence,  result- 
ing from  a similar  comparison  of  their 
silver  coins.”  He  then  proceeds  to  con- 
sider and  explain  the  different  pars  of 
exchange  existing  between  England, 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  France;  and  con- 
cludes, that  the  par  betweeu  the  two 
first,  must  arise  from  a comparison  of 
their  gold  coins , whilst  that  of  England 
with  the  two  latter,  must  be  settled  by  a 
comparison  of  their  silver  coins  re- 
spectively.—He  then  goes  on  to  the 
calculation  of  the  intrinsic  par,  by  a 
nice  and  accurate  comparison  between 
the  guinea  and  the  French  gold  piece  of 
40  franks,  which  is  performed  by  equa- 
tion. The  method  of  finding  the  par 
of  coins  and  the  par  of  exchange  fol- 
lows, and  is  exemplified,  in  the  first, 
by  a comparison  of  the  Joanese  of 
Portugal  with  the  English  guinea ; in 
the  latter,  by  a sinjilar  one,  to  ascertain 
the  exchange  between  London  and  Lis- 
bon ; and  by  another  example,  between 
London  and  Hamburgh,  in  a comparison 
between  the  pound  sterling  ar.d  3 1 f 
shill.  Flem.  banco. — An  error  of  great 
magnitude  is  here  pointed  out,  whereby 
this  country  must  have  sustained  very 
great  loss,  in  the  course  of  exchange 
with  France.  The  author  says,  “ I 
shall  beg  leave  to  point  out  to  my 
readers  the  strange  error  existing  in 
almost  all  the  tables  of  monies  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  and  which  is  even 
rather  generally  adopted  in  business, 
namely,  that  24  livreTournois  are  equal 
to  one  pouud  sterling  ; which  would  in- 
duce a supposition,  that  the  ecu  c!e  six 
livre  of  France  (was)  equivalent  to  the 
English  crown,  notwithstanding  that  the 
weight  and  standard  of  the  former  he 
(is)  inferior  to  those  of  the  latter  ; and 
that,  according  to  the  pars  which  1 have 
determined,  and  of  which  the  correctness 
may  be  verified,  the  pound  sterling 
would  be  worth  25  livres,  5 sois,  10 
deniers  Tournois,  or  24  francs,  98  cents, 
admitting  the  existence  of  a mean  par, 
as  the  result  of  the  two  intrinsic  pars.” 

■ — This  statement,  which  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt,  especially  that  part  of 
it  which  stands  on  the  basis  of  the  au- 
th  or’s  calculations,  shews  how  nmrh 
may  be  lost  by  a too  implicit  reliance 
Europ.  Jilag.  Vol.  LV.  Jiluy,  1809. 


upon  printed  tables,  without  due  in- 
vestigation as  to  their  accuracy.  The 
definition  of  the  eventual  par  is  in  the 
terms  following:  “The  expression  of 
eventual  par  is  intended  to  convey  an 
idea  of  a par  of  exchange  between  two 
countries,  which  is  determined  by  de- 
ducting from,  or  adding  to,  the  in- 
trinsic par,  the  difference  arising  from 
the  discount  obtaining  ( bearing ) upon 
paper  money,  by  reason  of  its  forced 
circulation;  or  from  the  agio  allowed 
upon  effective  coins  in  (of)  gold  and 
silver,  which  are  the  elements  of  the 
formation  of  the  intrinsic  par.”  This 
expose  is  followed  by  two  examples  of 
the  said  eventual  par,  and  by  several  of 
the  intrinsic  par,  between  London  and 
the  following  places,  viz.  Amsterdam, 
France,  Genoa,  Hamburgh,  Leghorn, 
Naples,  Portugal,  Rotterdam,  opain, 
and  Venice,  all  which  are  calculated  by 
equation,  upon  the  relative  comparison 
between  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the 
respective  places.  Practical  Specu- 
lations in  Merchandize;  calculations 
of  which,  the  author  says, 

“ Are  much  more  complicated  in  element- 
ary matter  than  those  which  1 have  hitherto 
described  ; and,  in  fact,  to  know  them  with 
precision,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  follow- 
ing data  between  the  two  contracting  places. 

“ 1st,  The  actual  price  of  the  goods,  the 
money  in  which  it  is  stipulated,  and  the  cus- 
toms rv  terms  of  payment. 

“ 2dlv,  The  mutual  relation  of  the  weights 
and  measures. 

“ 3dly,The  rate  of  exchange,  at  which  the 
parties  may  remit, or  may  draw;  and  recipro- 
cally, v 

“ 4thlv,  The  duties,  commissions,  and 
brokerages,  as  well  as  tiie  shipping  charges, 
payable  upon  exportation. 

“ 5thly,  The  amount  of  freight,  whether 
inwards  or  outwards,  with  the  premiums  of 
insurance  and  policy. 

“ 6thly,The  importation  duties,  charges  of 
landing,  commisiions,  and  brokerages,  as  well 
as  the  charges  of  warehouse  rent,  on  importa- 
tion. 

“ 7th  h',  The  difference  which  may  be  be- 
tween the  tares  and  other  allowances  at  the 
p ace  of  purchase,  and  the  corresponding 
allowances  at  the  place  of  sale.” 

It  is  under  this  head,  particularly,  that 
the  use  of  the  rule  of  equation,  and  also 
the  use  of  logarithms,  will  be  most  felt; 
for  which,  together  with  their  applica- 
tions, the  author  gives  directions,  and 
which  he  illustrates  by  several  exam- 
ples, determined  by  the  said  rule  of 
equation,  and  also  by  logarithms.  The 
fourth  head,  containing  the  Descrip- 
3 C 
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tion  of  Monies,  Weights,  and  Mea- 
sures, is  the  next  which  presents  itself 
for  observation;  wherein  the  antiior 
expatiates  rather  copiously,  hut  at  the 
same  time  correctly,  upon,  the  metals 
ami  coinage  of  the  ancients,  and  deter- 
mining when  the  coins  and  weights  were 
separated  from  each  other;  by  which  it 
appears,  that,  until  the  year  485,  no 
coinage  of  silver  had  taken  place;  hut 
at  that  period  the  denarius  was  struck, 
which  contained  one  ounce  of  that  me- 
tal ; and  also,  that  no  gold  coins  ap- 
peared before  the  year  547,  when  one 
pound  of  gold  was  divided,  and  coined 
into  ninety-six  pieces,  under  the  deno- 
mination aureus,  solidus,  sols,  or  merely 
that  of  denarius ; and  he  continues  to 
pursue  the  same  subject  down  to  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne  ; and  from  thence 
(in  France)  to  the  year  1726.  He  then 
proceeds  to  divide  the  object  into  Mo- 
vies of  Account  and  Monies  of  Ex- 
change : and  thence  to  enumerate  and 
describe  the  monies,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures, not  only  of  the  nations,  but  also, 
of  the  principal  cities  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  wherever  commerce  has  extend- 
ed her  beneficial  arms:  these  are  ar- 
ranged alphabetically,  for  a more  ready 
reference,  with  the  exception  of  Eng- 
land, which,  as  a compliment,  Mr.  Du- 
bost  has  thought  proper  to  place  at  the 
head  of  the  list : this  is  succeeded  by 
eleven  tables  of  the  same,  the 

“ 1st  of  which  shews  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  monies  of  account  of  foreign  nations,  ex- 
pressed in  pence  sterling. 

“ The  2d  shews  the  weight,  fineness,  and 
pure  contents  of  the  principal  gold  coins  of 
foreign  nations,  expressed  in  English  mo- 
ney. 

“The  3d  shews  the  same  as  the  preceding, 
of  the  silver  coins  of  foreign  nations,  ex- 
pressed in  English  money. 

" The  4th  shews  the  quantity  of  grains, 
Troy  weight,  contained  in  each  of  the  weights 
used  in  the  trade  of  the  precious  metals  by 
all  countries. 

“ The  5tb  shews  the  quantity  of  grains, 
Troy  weight,  contained  in  each  of  the  weights 
used  by  the  same,  in  the  sale  of  merchan- 
dise : and  the  relation  of  foreign  weights,  to 
100  pounds,  and  also  to  one  cwt.  avoirdu- 
poise, 

“ The  6th  shews  the  quantity  of  English 
cubic  inches,  contained  m each  of  the  corn 
measures;  and  the  relation  of  foreign  mea- 
sures to  10  quarters  Winchester  measure. 

“ The  7th  shews  the  contents  of  foreign 
liquid  measures,  in  English  cubic  inches,  and 
their  several  relations  to  100  gallons  English, 
xqri  ne  measure. 


“ The  8th  shews  the  same  with  respect  to 
cloth  measure,  and  their  relation  to  100  yards, 
and  100  ells,  English  measure. 

“ The  9ili  shews  the  same  ns  to  long  mea- 
sure ; and  the  relation  of  foreign  measures  to 
100  English  feet. 

“ The  10th  shews  the  same  with  respect. to 
land  measure,  in  English  square  feet;  and 
the  relation  of  foreign  measures  to  100  acres 
English  measure. 

“ Tne  11th  shews  the  length,  in  English 
feet,  of  the  several  itinerary  measures  ; and 
the  relation  of  those  measures  to  one  degree 
of  the  terrestrial  meridian,  equal  to  364,420 
English  l'eet. 

All  these  tables  finish  with  an  example 
worked  by  the  rule  of  equation  ; and 
they  also  terminate  this  head.  The 
last  head  of  this  volume,  which  also 
concludes  the  work,  is.  Of  Logarithms ; 
which  commences  with  instructions  on 
the  use  of  the  succeeding  tables,  and 
proceeds  to  explain  the  superiority 
which  they  possess,  in  mercantile  calcu- 
lations, to  those  made  by  common  arith- 
metic ; and  finishes  the  argument  1 
saving.  “ To  make  use  of  logarithms, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  know  in  what 
manner  they  were  invented;  1 shall, 
therefore,  confine  myself  to  saying  a 
few  wmrds  upon  the  subject,  which  will 
give  an  idea  of  their  formation.” — 
This  he  does,  by  describing  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  progression  ; by  which 
it  appears,  that  the  formation  of  loga- 
rithms are  a kind  of  combination  of 
them  both  ; logarithms  being,  accord- 
ing to  the  author’s  own  definition, 
“ Numbers  in  arithmetical  progression, 
corresponding  term  by  term,  with  a 
similar  series  of  numbers,  in  geometri- 
cal progressioti of  which  he  gives  a 
short  but  clear  example,  which  follows 
immediately.  He  then  proceeds  further 
to  explain  their  formation,  in  a very 
satisfactory  manner  ; for  which  refer- 
ence must  be  made  to  the  work  itself, 
it  being  much  too  long  for  citation 
here  ; and  cannot  well  be  abridged, 
without  destroying  the  connection,  and 
thereby  preventing  its  being  well  and 
clearly  understood.  The  construction 
of  the  table  is  then  explained,  as  also 
the  mode  of  using  it.  Multiplication 
and  division,  by  logarithms,  are  then 
exemplified,  by  two  examples;  in  which, 
although  they  may  be,  and  are,  termed, 
as  above,  multiplication  and  division, 
yet  the  results  by  logarithms  are  ob- 
tained, in  the  first  by  addition,  and  in 
the  latter  by  subtraction  : therefore, 
why  tbs  first  two  sanies  are  retained. 
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when  really  neither  of  them  are  made 
use  of,  remains  for  explanation  ; the 
more  so,  as  the  author,  in  all  his  fore- 
going definitions  of  the  term  logarithms, 
has  invariably  described  them  as  inpau-e 
xxiii  of  his  Exposition,  where  he  expli- 
citly says,  “ To  calculate  by  logariih7ns 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  make 
an  addition  instead  of  a multiplication, 
and  a subtraction  instead  ot  a division.'' 
— Then  follows  a general  rule  to  find  the 
logarithm  of  a whole  number,  with  any 
fraction  anuexed  (which  has  reference 
to  those  fractional  numbers  whose  lo- 
garithms are  not  in  the  table),  with  two 
examples  subjoined  : this  is  succeeded 
by  the  manner  of  finding  the  logarithm 
of  whole  numbers,  followed  by  decimal 
fractions,  terminated  by  an  example; 
and  the  head  is  concluded  by  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

“ Before  I conclude  these  instructions,  I 
shall  observe,  that,  in  order  not  to  add  too 
much  to  the  bulk  of  this  volume,  and  to,  faci- 
litate at  the  same  time  the  extraction  of  the 
logarithms,  as  well  as  their  application  to  the 
several  calculations  comprised  in  this  work, 
1 have  confined  myself  to  the  insertion,  in  this 
place,  of  a table,  short  and  simple,  yet  suffi- 
cient for  the  solution,  either  rigorously  or  by 
approximation,  ofall  the  calculations  to  which 
I have  applied  the  logarithms.  Mevi  rihel  -ss, 
as  I have  occasionally  employed  other  loga- 
rithms, corresponding  to  fractional  numbers, 
which  are  not  in  tins  table,  in  respect  to  the 
solution  of  several  operations,  particularly  ol 
those  relating  to  the  calculations  of  merchan- 
dize, I beg  leave  to  stale,  lhaisucli  numbers, 
and  their  logarithms,  belong  to  a table  ol 
much  greater  extent,  winch  I intend  to  pub- 
lish, and  which  will  answer  every  purpose  ol 
utility  which  can  be  derived  from  the  use  ot 
logarithms  in  commercial  calculations.” 

In  succession  to  this  are  the  Tables 
of  Logarithms,  which  with  a necessary 
Index  closes  the  work. 

Having  thus  minutely  investigated 
every  part  of  these  volumes,  it  remains 
only  to  make  some  few  observations, 
as  they  have  occurred  in  passing  through 
them.  According  to  the  data  first  laid 
down,  of  accuracy,  simplicity , clearness, 
and  perspicuous  arrangement,  this  work 
mav  be  pronounced  to  possess  them  a!i, 
in  that  degree  of  perfection  to  whiclean 
elementary  one  of  this  class  can  arrive. 
It  must  also  have  been  produced  by- 
considerable  mental  labour,  and  indeed 
with  "some  degree  of  corporeal  aiso,  if 
we  rightly  consider  the  care  and  atten- 
tion requisite  to  prepare  calculations  of 
any  kind  for  public  inspection,  together 
with  the  mauy  times  they  must  undergo 
(revision  before  they  can  be  ready  to 


pass  that  ordeal;  and  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  must  be  of 
great  use  to  the  mercantile  world  in 
general,  possessing  as  it  does,  amongst 
other  requisites,  not  only  novelty,  but 
complete  and  perfect  correctness  in  the 
mode  of  calculation  used,  and  recom- 
mended therein  ; a mode  which  not  only 
abridges  labour  and  time,  but  also  ren- 
ders errors  more  liable  to  detection  (a 
most  desirable  thing  in  arithmetic),  from 
its  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and  I he 
comparatively  small  number  of  figures 
made  use  of.  It  may  he  here  permitted 
to  say  something  explanatory  of  the 
rule  of  equation . which  the  author  has 
introduced  into  this  work,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  such  as  have  not  yet  reached  that 
height  in  arithmetic  which  it  occupies  : 
briefly  then,  it  is  an  alterati.  n and 
abridgment  of  the  common  rule  of  three, 
by  the  substitution  of  some  of  the  irac- 
tional  signs,  particularly  that  which  de- 
notes equality,  and  a certain  manner  of 
placing  the  several  matters  constituting 
the  quesLion ; and  to  speak  technically, 
to  those  of  higher  acquirements,  it  is 
substituting  to  proportions  their  cor- 
responding equations.  The  head  of 
Monies,  if' eights,  and  Measures , exhi- 
bits ji  iurge  field, comprising  nearly  two 
hundred  different  places,  in  various  part* 
of  the  globe,  whose  monies,  weights, 
and  measures,  are  particularly  described, 
and  must  he  extremely  useful,  not  only 
to  tile  merchant,  but  also  to  the  travel- 
ler, by  making  him  acquainted  with 
their  real  value  by  the  comparison  with 
those  of  li is  own  country,  which  he  will 
find  in  tiie  same  place;  their  alphabeti- 
cal arrangement  also  makes  the  refer- 
ence extremely  easy  and  convenient. 
The  application  of  logarithms  to  mer- 
cantile accounts  is  new,  as  heretofore 
they  have  generally  been  used  only 
in  mathematical  demonstrations;  but 
by  their  employment  here,  they  sim- 
plify, as  well  as  shorten,  those  tedious 
combinations  of  figures  through  which 
our  forefather's  were  obliged  to  labour, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  that  point  to  which 
we  are  now  conducted,  by  this  method, 
in  less  than  one  third  of  the  former  time 
and  trouble,  and  with  much  greater  cer- 
tainty of  being  correct.  The  tables  of 
them,  which  are  annexed,  are  ot  the 
ui  most  cons  nucnce  to  the  whole,  as  a 
reference  i > hem  will  evince;  and  the 
mode  of  obtaining  the  fixed  ones  will 
be  found  at  page  319  of  the  first  vo- 
lum  . Grammatical  precision  is  noi  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  a work  merely  use- 
ful, provided  there  are  no  very  violent 
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deviations  from  its  rules  : and  although 
there  are  many  inaccuracies  in  the  lan- 
guage (some  few  of  which  arcnoticed), 
yet  Mr.  Dubost  may  be  said,  and  with 
great  truth,  to  understand  the  construe* 
tion  ot  our  tongue  better  than  many  of 
the  natives.  Finally,  this  work  is  re- 
commended to  all  classes  of  the  trading 
world,  hut  particularly  to  merchants, 
whose  transmarine  connections  render 
it  more  necessary  to  them  than  toothers, 
as  a most  uselul  companion  in  the  par- 
lour, and  a necessary  appendage  to  the 
’comp  ting- ho  use,  highly  conducive  to 
their  present  interest,  aud  v ultimate 
prosperity. 


7'he  Antiquarian  Repertory : a miscel- 
laneous Assemblage  of  Topography, 
History,  Biography,  Customs,  and 
Manners  ; intended  to  illustrate  and 
preserve  several  valuable  Remains  of 
old  Times.  Chief  y compiled  by  or  un- 
der the  Direction  of  Francis  Grose, 
Esq.  F.R.  and  A.S.  Thomas  A st/e. 
Esq.  F.R.  and  A.S.  and  other  emi- 
nent Antiquaries.  Illustrated  with 
Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-eight  Plates. 
A new  Edition,  with  a great  many 
valuable  Additions.  In  Four  Volumes. 
Vol.  IV.  with  a general  Index  to  the 
Whole.  Quarto,  1809. 

( Concluded  from  page  297.) 

The  view  of  Mount  Steuart,  in  the 
'.sle  of  Bute,  gives  to  us  a very  different 
jdea  of  a place  of  which  vi  e once  heard 
so  much,  than  that  which  formerly  could 
only  be  collected  from  popular  clamour. 
The  house  is  a beautiful  modern  fabric, 
has  an  elegant  front,  and  correspondent 
■wings ; “ the  situation  is  very  fine,  on 
an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  a wood, 
where  trees  grow  with  as  much  vigour 
as  in  the  more  southern  parts,  and  ex- 
tend far  beneath  on  either  side,  and 
throstles  and  other  birds  of  song  fill  the 
groves  with  their  melody.” 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  “ Description  of 
England  and  Scotland, by  a French 
Ecclesiastic  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury,” without  transferring  the  whole 
of  it  into  our  columns.  It  is  a very  cu- 
rious paper,  and  we  shall  probably  re- 
fer to  it  at  some  future  period.  The  ac- 
count of  Scotland  is  embeliished  with  a 
portrait  of  the  unfortunate  “ Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots;  from  a ra^p  print  in 
the  possession  of  SirWiliiam  Musgrave, 
Bart.”  As  this  print  is  copied  by  S. 
Harding,  we  may  suppose  that  it  is  cor- 


rectly delineated.  Rare  it  certainly  is; 
for  although  the  profile  may,  according 
to  the  Grecian  scale  of  proportion  and 
contour,  be  termed  beautiful,  yet  it  is 
so  different  in  its  character  from  the 
many  other  portraits  which  we  have 
seen  of  this  lovely  and  ill-Iated  princess, 
t hat  some  of  them  must  certainly  be  un- 
like. The  lower  part  of  the  face  in  this 
print  exhibits  the  outline  of  the  Psyche; 
the  eye  seems  to  be  placed  tun  high ; 
the  forehead  occupies  too  much  space, 
and  is  also  too  much  curved  for  any 
countenance.  In  fact,  we  must,  with 
great  deference  to  the  superior  judg- 
ment ot  Mr.  H.  observe,  that  in  its 
upper  parts  this  portrait  seems  to  be 
what  is  termed  by  artists  out  of  draw- 
ing. 

“ History  of  the  Entry  of  Mary  de 
Meoicis,  Ike  Queen  Mother  of  France, 
into  England,  anno  163S.  Translated 
from  the  French  oft  he  Sieur  de  la 
'■  err e,  Historiographer  of  i’ n an ce, pub- 
lished anno  1639.” 

This  history,  which  is  highly  interest- 
ing, is  embellished  with  a plate,  contain- 
ing the  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  his 
fjceen,  engraved,  it  should  seem  by  the 
style,  from  miniature  pictures,  by  that 
eminent  antiquarian,  the  late  George 
t ertue.  I he  hyperbolical  singularity 
of  the  French  author’s  ideas,  which  per- 
vades the  whole  narrative;  is  well  dis- 
played in  the  following 

“ Description  of  the  City  of  London." 

London  is  seated  in  a plain,  the  avenues 
to  which  are  very  agreeable,  having  that  fa- 
mous river  the  Thames,  which  ebbs  and  hows, 
bounding  its  extent  on  the  east  side,  and  a 
thousand  leriile  fields,  which  limit  it  alike  to-, 
ward  the  west.  I would  represent  the  spaces 
it  contains,  if  my  pen  had  the  virtue  of  Ja- 
cob s staff.  1 wj||  only  tell  you,  that  those 
who  l ave  measured  them  maintain  that  they 
are  ol  ihe  same-extent  as  those  of  Paris  ; and, 
not  to  he,  the  map  points  out  to  us  few  larger 
or  more  populous  c ities  than  these.  And  as 
this  is  a sea-part  favourable  to  all"  nations, 
profit  draws  from  all  parts  of  the  world  an  in- 
finite number  of  strangers,  who  enrich  it  daily 
by  their  ordinary  commerce. 

“ Palaces  are  very  common  ; and  oilier 
houses  built  with  brick,  and  of  a similar  struc- 
ture, embellish  the  streets  where  they  are  si- 
tuated, although  t heir  breadth  and  long  ex- 
tent make  them  handsome  ol  themselves. 
Among  a great  number  ot  temples  sump- 
tuously built,  those  of  St.  Paul  and  of  West- 
minster, are  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
magnificent.  The  first  is  repairing,  and  at 
present  enlarging  anew  ; hut  with  so  great  an 
expense,  where,  by  the  king’s  example,  every 
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one  is  so  willing  to  appear  piously  generous,* 
according  to  his  abilities  and  zeal,  that  before 
the  work  now  began  is  finished,  it  will  exceed 
two  millions  ofhvres.  The  other  temple  is 
destined  to  serve  for  a burial-place  for  kings 
and  princes;  whence  it  happens,  that  there 
are  to  be  seen  a great  number  of  sepulchral 
monuments,  of  which  the  magnificence, 
though  dismal, equally  astonishes  and  ravishes 
the  mind  with  admiration. 

“ The  fields,  the  gardens,  and  the  parks, 
are  on  one  side  the  nearest  limits  of  its  com- 
pass; and  on  another  the  Thames,  which  con- 
tains  inexpressible  beauties,  from  its  great 
width,  its  gentle  course,  and  the  elegance  of 
the  superb  buildings  erected  on  its  batiks, 
altogether  render  this  spot  so  agreeable,  that 
there  are  many  who  believe  that  its  island  is 
one  of  those  fortunate  ones  of  which  poets 
have  only  represented  the  ideas. 

Nothing  is  talked  of  but  feasts  and 
dances  ; and  in  all  public  places,  violins, 
hautbois,  and  other  sorts  of  instruments,  are 
so  common  for  the  amusement  of  particular 
persons,  that  at  all  hours  of  the  day  one  may 
have  ones  ears  charmed  with  the  sweet  ine- 
lody. 

“ The  police  is  nevertheless  so  well  ob- 
served, that  they  live  here  without  disorder 
and  without  conlusion  ; and  there  is  so  much 
safety  in  the  streets,  even  during  the  night, 
that  one  inav  walk  as  ireely  as  in  the  day, 
without  any  other  arms  than  those  of  the 
confidence  one  has  in  the  goodness  ot  the 
people. 

“The  royal  palace, t the  greatest  and  most 
commodious  of  any  this  day  to  be  lound  in 
Europe,  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
suburbs,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames;  from 
whence  one  mav  observe  with  some  sort  of 
astonishment  this  superb  citv  on  the  same 
side  that  the  sun  every  morning  contem- 
plates its  magnificence.  Bui  after  all,  when 
I consider  the  gentleness  and  probity  of  its 
inhabitants,  I cease  to  admire  the  beauty  of 
its  superb  edifices. 

••  It  is  true,  that  being  governed  by  a 
great  monarch,  whose  virtuous  inclinations 
cause  them  always  immediately  to  obey  all 
the  just  laws  he  imposes  on  them,  1 am 
forced  to  believe,  that  the  sole  example  of 
his  innocent  and  all  glorious  life  is  the 
strongest  chain  with  which  he  retains  his 
subjects  in  their  duly. 

“ Besides,  as  the  queen,  his  spouse,  gains 
as  many  praises  by  her  merit  as  respects  by' 
her  orejtness,  it  must  he  acknowledged,  that 
their  majesties  together  serve  at  present  as  a 
flambeau,  not  only  to  their  subjects,  but  also 
to  all  the  world,  to  light  them  to  choose 


* It  appears  from  authentic  records,  pre- 
served in  the  muniment  room,  that  the  gene- 
rosity alluded  to,  only  appeared  upon  paper. 
The  subscribers  were  m many  instances  very 
tardy'. 

•j-  Whitehall. 


the  paths  of  virtue,  and  to  avoid  those  of 
vice.” 

The  print  of  Mary  de  Medicis  is  so 
extremely  curious,  that  it  demands  a 
particular  description.  The  scene  of  the 
plate  is  the  palace  of  St.  James ; and 
the  view  is,  as  if  taken  from  a window, 
or  upper  room,  against  one  of  the 
columns  of  which  the  picture  of  the 
queen,  exactly  like  one  that  was  for- 
merly in  the  Luxemburg  gallery,  ap- 
pears reclined : from  this  elevated  site 
there  is  a view  of  the  slate-coach  about 
to  enter  the  north  gate  of  the  palace; 
some  cottage-like  houses  seem  to  join 
the  gate  on  the  side  where  Marlborough 
House  now  stands ; and  behind  them 
appear  the  trees  of  the  park.  The  coach 
is  in  the  form  of  which,  we  think,  two 
instances  still  remain,*  and  appears  sur- 
rounded by  guards  and  spectators  ; and 
the  whole,  as  a trait  of  those  times,  is, 
we  conceive,  extremely  valuable. 

A poem,  “ i'o  the  Queen  Mother  of 
Fnmce , upon  her  Landing  in  the  Year 
1639,  from  the  courtly  pen  of  Edmund 
Waller , Esq."  with  his  portrait,  suc- 
ceeds this  article  ; respecting  which, 
when  we  consider  the  splendour  of  the 
subjects  described,  we  cannot  help  re- 
gretting, that  villiany  and  folly  should 
so  soon  after  have  had  it  iu  their  power 
to  change  such  scenes  of  innocent  hila- 
rity and  public  happiness  into  those  of 
treason,  terror,  and  distress. 

“ Description'  of  England  andIrf,- 
land,  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  by 
Jorevin.” 

It  is  justly  insinuated  by  the  editor, 
that  Monsieur  Jorevin  is  a vile  histo- 
rian ; his  abstract  of  our  national  his- 
tory is  certainly  “false  and  ridiculous;’’ 
in  topography  he  appears  to  have  been 
more  accurate.  Hisdescription  ofWhite- 
hall  is  embellished  with  a portrait  of 
Charles  11.  from  a picture  iu  the  oak- 
room  at  Cashiobury  ; a most  gloomy 
looking  production,  and  which,  though 
with  respect  to  features  in  some  degree 
like,  does  not,  from  their  sable  ap- 
pendages, give  us  the  smal'est  idea  of 
the  “ merry  monarch”  so  frequently 
described  by  poets,  &c.  Referring  to 
his  local  descriptions,  we  shall  give 
that  of  Covent  Garden  as  a speci- 
men. 


j:  The  state  carriages  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 
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“ This  palace*  and  the  church  ot'Si.  Mar- 
cel * ure  in  the  same  street,  which  changes 
its  name  according  to  the  different  quarters 
through  which  it  passes.  Here  it  is  called  the 
Strand,  which  is  a great  market-place,  or  an 
open  space  or  place.  There  is  also -a  hall  in 
which  they  plead.  From  thence  one  may 
go  to  see  the  Coman  Giardin,  which  is  a 
royal  market-place,  in  lie  environs  whereof 
almost  all  the  t'ureigneis  reside,  as  being  the 
handsomest  quarter  of  the  town,  and  nearest 
to  the  king’s  palace.  In  the  middle  of  tins 
market-place  is  the  king’s  statue,  upon  a 
pedestal,  and  a church,  the  frontispiece?  ot 
which  is  sustained  bv  many  thick  columns, 
like  the  Pantheon  at 'Home.  There  are  five 
or  six  great  streets,  described  by  a line,  that 
lead  to  LTficoInlniields,  the  fields  of  Liu- 
colne,  which  is  a square  larger  than  the 
Place  lloyal  at  Paris : the  houses  that  en- 
compass ft  are  all  built  in  the  same  style  ; 
the  king  has  given  them  to  the  nobility  for 
their  residence : the  middle  is  a field  tilled 
with  flowers,  and  kept  in  us  good  order 
as  if  it  was  the  parterre  of  some  line  house. 
$ The  College  of  the  University  is  hare  to  be 
seen,  which  has  a garden  with  a fine  terrace, 
from  whence  there  is  a view  upon  this  fine 
square,  whitli  is  the  ordinary  walk  of  the 
citizens.  $ 1 he  College  of  Greze  is  a hand- 
some building  ; it  stands  in  the  street  of  IloE 
borne,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  London, 
since  it  crosses  it  from  end  to  cud  ; but  it 
changes  its  name  in  the  different  quarters 
through  which  it  passes.  One  cannot  better 
figure  tiie  suburbs  of  Westminster  than  in 
representing  to  oneself  the  suburbs  of  St. 
Germain  at  Paris,  if  the  king  resided  in 
the  palace  of  Orle  ms  ; lor  as  Ip  w hat  re- 
mains of  the  walls  and  ditches  ot  London, 
they  are  scarcely  to  be  perceived,  they  do 
not  enclose  one  fourth  of  its  extent.  It  is 
this  centre  of  the  town  which  was  burned 
some  years  ago,  with  a very  considerable 
Joss  of  ricli  merchandize,  the  ruin  ot  many 
palates,  and  of  more  than  fifiy  churches.  It  is 
an  astonishing  thing  to  hear  how  this  general 
conflagration  happened,  which  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  ten  leagues  seemed  like  a de- 
luge of  fire  come  to  burn  the  whole  earth. 
Nevertheless,  by  -an  order  from  the  king, 
all  the  proprietors  of  houses  which  hud  been 
burned  were  obliged  to  cause  them  to  be  re- 
built within  the  space  of  three  years,  in  de- 


*  The  mansion  of  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor. 

•f  St.  i\Iartin’s. 

| By  this  appellation,  it  is  very  probable, 
the  author  meant  to  designate  Lincoln’ s-inn. 

j Here  the  author  meant  Gray ’s-inn.  lie 
is  not  so  much  out  of  the  way  in  terming  our 
mns  of  courts  colleges  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ; for  we  think  that  Sir  John  Fortescue 
speaks  of  them  collectively,  in  his  book  dc 
htudibus  legum  Anglia:,  cap.  49,  as  the  Uhl ? 
wsity  of  the  Law, — Ebitou, 


fault  of  which  their  sites  were  to  be  confis- 
cated ; so  that  when  l arrived  in  London  al- 
most all  was  finished  ; where,  in  some  measure, 
they  attempted  to  make  the  streets  straighter 
and  wider.  There  was  a man  who  laid  a 
wager  h,e  would  cause  his  house  to  be  built 
from  the  foundation  to  the  root  in  two  days  : 
which  wager  he  won.  It  is  true,  all  these 
houses  arc  built  only  with  bricks,  one  upon 
another;  they  have,  however,  something  so 
iKuidsomc  in  their  architecture,  they  seem 
like  little  castles.”  — 

******* 

“ It  is  not  customary  to  eat  supper  in 
England':  in  the  evening,  they  only  lake  a 
certain  beverage,  which  they  call  botterdel : 
it  is  composed  of  sugar,  cinnamon,  butter, 
and  beer  brewed  without  hops  : this  is  put 
into  a pot  set  before  the  fire  to  heal,  and  is 
drank  hot.  The.  English  have  this  peculiarity, 
that  they  do  not  speak  when  any  one  drinks 
in  their  company.'  This  nation  is  tolerably 
polite,  in  which  they  have  in  a great  measure 
a resemblance  to  the  French,  whose  modes 
and  fashions  they  study  and  imitate.  They 
arc  in  general  large,  fair,  pretty  well  made, 
and  nave  good  faces.  They  have  a great  re- 
spect for  their  women,  whom  they  court 
with  all  imaginable  civility.  It  is  true  they 
are  handsome,  and  natm. :ily  serious;  never- 
theless, they  rather  choose  to  walk  wiili  a 
young- man,  or  bachelor,  than  one  that  is 
married,  as  I have  many  limes  observed. 
They  always  sit  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
table,  and  dispose  of  what  i»  placed  on  it  by 
helping  every  one,  entertaining  the  company 
wit  b some  pleasant  conceit  or  agreeable  story. 
In  fine,  they  are  respected  as  mistresses 
whom  every  one  is  desirous  of  obeying  : 
and,  to  speak  the  truth,  England  is  the 
paradise  of  women,  as  Spain  and  Italy  is 
tin  ir  purgatory.  Strangers  in  genera!  are 
not  liked  in  London,  even  the  Irish  and 
Scots,  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  same  king. 
The  English  are  goou  soldiers  on  the  land, 
but  more  particularly  so  on  the  sea  : they 
arc-  dexterous  and  courageous,  proper  to  en- 
gage in  a field  of  battle,  where  they  are  not 
at  rind  of  blows.  By  1 he  Spaniards  they  are 
more  leafed  than  loved  ; and  the  English 
love  the  Spaniards,  particularly  the  Pottu- 
guese,  more  than  they  tear  them.  Ihe  eldest 
sons  ot  the  kings  of  England  bear  the  title  ot 
Pr.ncc  oi  Wail,*  which  is  a prov  ince  in  Eng- 
land long  governed  by  its  own  sovereign 
princes.  Tire  inhabitants  of  this  province  are 
the  least  esteemed  of  all  others  in  England  ; 
insomuch  that  it  is  an  affront-  to  any  man  to 
call  him  V velcliman.t  that  is  to  say,  ::  man  ot 
the  province  ol  Wales,  similar  to  tiie  appel- 
lation of  Norman  in  ’France  Calabrian  in 
Ilal\ , Gaheguan  m Spain,  Finlander  in  S»e- 
(icn,  Swiss  in  Germany,  and  Corach  in  Po- 
land.” 


* Wales.  t Welshman, 
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This  article  also  includes  a local  de- 
scription of  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  is,  we  think,  if  placed  in  a 
comparative  point  of  view,  upon  the 
whole,  curious. 

“ Custom  observed  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenants of  Ireland.” 

“ Etymology  of  the  Names  of  Places 
in  Ireland.” 

“ Legendary  Account  of  Ireland.” 

“ In  that  kingdom,*’  it  is  stated,  “ » won- 
derful thing  happened.  A certain  wild  ani- 
mal was  taken  tit  a wood,  concerning  which 
no  one  could  tell  whet  Iter  it  was  a human 
creature  or  a brute  ; for  it  could  not  pro- 
nounce any  words,  it  being  doubtful  whether 
it  understood  the  human  speech  : and  yet  its 
make  accurately  resembled  the  human  form. 
H:s  hands,  feet,  and  Ince,  were  human  , the 
rest  of  his  body  like  that  of  anv  other  beast, 
having  a perfect  mane  on  his  hack.  lie 
went  with  his-lace  downwards,  grovelling  on 
the  earth.” 

This  legend,  in  which  the  traveller 
is  sufficiently  conspicuous,  is  contained 
in  the  Speculum  Itcgule,  and  supposed 
to  be  written  in  the  twelfth  century, 
by  a minister  to  one  of  the  kings  of 
Norway,  for  the  use  of  his  son.  Of 
what  use  it  was  to  the  young  gentle- 
man we  cannot  conceive,  as  we  pre- 
sume his  excellency  was,  as  Dr.  Gold- 
smith used  to  say,  confoundedly  given 
to  bounce:  it  contains,  however,  in  a 
quantity  of  chaff,  some  few  grains  of 
K It  eat. 

RECEIPTS  FOR  PRESERVING,  &C. 

These  curious  receipts  are  said  to  be 
genuine,  and  to  have  been  written  more 
than  a century  and  a half  since.  Their 
antiquity  we  shall  not  dispute;  their 
utility  in  a collection  of  this  nature  we 
are  not  prepared  to  insist  upon  or  ad- 
mit. Indeed,  they  appear  to  us  to 
have  been  only  introduced  (originally ) 
to  swell  the  work.  They  seem  mere  ex- 
pletives, and  occupy  space  without  iu 
the  smallest  degree  adding  to  the  sense 
of  the  pages  they  encumber. 

The  ” Danish  Horn,  in  the  Possession 
of  Gustavus  Brander,  Esq.”  of  which 
there  is  a well  engraved  plate,  is  really 
a curious  article. 

“ Letter  of  Richard  III.” 

“ To  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln1. 

(From  No.  -i33  in  the  Hurleian  Collection  in 
the  British  hlnseum.) 

“ Bv  the  Kinci — Right  Reverend  fadre 
in  god  signifying  unto  you  that  itjs  shewed 
•uto  us  Uiat  our  servant  aud  soliitiitor  Tho- 


mas Lvnora —blended  and  abused  with 

the -late  of  \\  illiam  Shore  now  being 

in  ludgate  by  ourcommandemenl  hath  made 
contract  of  matrimony  wth  her  as  it  is  said 
and  entendeth  to  our  Full  gret  unmile  to 
pcede  to  llieffect  of  the  same  We  lor  many 
causes  should  be  spry  that  bee  soo  should 
be  disposed  pray  you  therefore  to  send  for 
him  & in  ye  goodly  way  exhorte  and  store 
hytn  to  the  cdntiy 

“ And  if  ye  finde  him'  niter! ye  set  for  to 
marry e her  and  none  otherwise  woolbe  ad- 
vised, then  if  it  may  stande  with  the  take 
of  \£  cimrche  we  he  content  the  t y me  of 
manage  deferred  to  our  cmnyng  next  to 
Loudon  that  upon  sufficient  surelje  fount! 
of  hare  good  aliening  ye  doo  send  for  Imre 
kep,&  discharge  Itynt  of  our  said  corninunde- 
luent  by  warrant  of  thise  committing  bur  to 
the  Rule  and  guy  ding  of  bus  (ad.  or  any 
other  bv  your  discretion  in  the  mean  season. 

“ To  the  Right  Revd  fader  111  God 
the  Bisiioppe  of  Lincoln  of  our  Coin- 
ed!.” 

This  loiter  is  accompanied  by  two 
beautiful  portraits  of  Jane  Shore,  en- 
graved by  Bartolozzi.  The  first  is,  ex- 
cept that  her  hair  is  dressed  and  adorned 
with  jewels,  and  that  site  has  on  a pearl 
necklace  and  esclavage , in  a slate  of 
absolute  nudity.  No  modern  belle',  we 
think,  even  in  Paris,  would  venture 
to  au  assembly  in  such  an  undress; 
at  the  same  lime  we  must  observe, 
as  au  academy  figure,  she  is  most  fas- 
cinaliugly  beautiful.  This  portrait  was, 
we  presume,  taken  in  (he  earliest  part 
of  her  life  : iu  fact,  it  is  that  of  a girl, 
in  whose  countenance,  like  thr  t of  the 
Susanna,  sweetness  and  modesty  are  ex- 
quisitely blended. 

The  other  plate,  which  shewi  Jane 
Shore  at  a more  mature  period  of  her 
life,  is  in  the  rich  costume  of  the  times, 
and  fully  displays  the  same  characteristic 
traits  of  countenance;  though  her  figure 
gives  us  the  idea  of  some,  though  not  a 
very  great  advance  of  lime.  Both  these 
plates,  in  points  of  curiosity  and  of  exe- 
cution, may  be  considered  as  valuable 
embellishments  to  this  collection. 

The  “ Monkish  Story,”  including  an 
“ Accountofan  Apparition,”  which  was 
evidently  intended  for  what  we  now  po- 
litely terra  a hoax,  we  shall  pass  over 
without  further  notice,  as  we  shall  also 
the  following  articles : 

“ View  of  Godalmi.ng,  Surrey;” 

“ Ancient  Petitions  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;” 

“ Historical  Anecdote  of  a French 
Word and, 

“ Origin  of  the  Numeral  Letters, 
V,  X,  v,.  L,  M,  D.” 
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In  consequence  of  this  skip , we  ar- 
rive at  a portrait  of  that  eminent  re- 
former John  Wicliff,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  engraved  from  the  -ori- 
ginal picture  in  the  collection  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  at  Knole. 
The  extract  from  Stow  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  citation  ot  this 
remarkable  personage  before  the  Bishop 
of  London,  at  St.  Paul’s,  has  been  al- 
ready inserted  in  this  Magazine.”  * 

The  view  of  the  Bridge  House  at 
Rochester  is  stated  to  be  drawn  with  an 
accuracy  which,  although  we  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  place,  does,  not  pe- 
culiarly strike  us : it  is  certain  that  the 
perspective  might  have  been  better  pre- 
served : and,  if  it  were  not  too  late,  we 
could  suggest  other  amendments,  which 
are  indeed  to  be  found  in  the  views  that 
we  have  seen.f 

Funeral  Ceremonies  of  Quef.n  Eli- 
zabeth, 

Daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  Wife  to 
Henry  VII. 

( From  a MS.  in  the  Possession  of  Richard 
Ball,  Esq.  F.S.A.) 

This  account  is  accompanied  by  a 
large  plate  from  a drawing.  This  fune- 
ral was  performed  (we  say  performed, 
for  we  fear  that  in  the  mourning  there 
was  some  hypocrisy)  anno  1502,  xviii 
of  Henry  VII.  Both  the  account  and 
the  plate  have  been  so  long  before  the 
public,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote 
from  the  former,  or  to  observe  upon 
the  latter. 

We  have  next  a portrait  of  this  un- 
fortunate lady, 

“Elizabeth  of  York 

Daughter  of  Edward  IV. 

Richmond  and  Elizabeth 

The  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  house 
ednjoin  together.” 

From  an  original  Picture  in  the  Posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Farmer. 

Her  pensive  countenance,  and  the 
white  rose  in  her  hand,  seem  sufficiently 
to  display  her  history,  and,  to  the  con- 
templative mind,  mark  her  as 

“ the  last  of  all  her  race.” 

An  ancient  Custom. 

This  paper  relates  to  the  honours  that 
were,  by  our  ancestors,  paid  to  those 
females  that 


* Vestiges. 

t We  think  by  Paul  Sandby,  Esq.  R.A. 


“ Wither’d  on  the  virgin  thorn, 

And  pass'd  their  lives  in  single  blessedness;” 

which  honours,  consisting  of  garlands,  or 
crowns,  most  artificially  wrought  in  fil- 
lagree  work,  with  gold  and  silver,  wire, 
in  resemblance  of  myrtle,  -sere  also  ex- 
tended to  willows,  who  had  bad  the  mo- 
deration to  have  only  had  one  husband, 
which  forbearance  was  considered  as  an 
inferior  kind  of  chastity ; at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  supposed  to  derive 
great  merit  from  their  forlorn  slate. 
These  impolitic  and  absurd  notions,  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Saxons,  who 
deified  young  virgins,  were  carried  still 
further  in  Germany,  than,  we  believe, 
the  first  editor  of  this  collection  was 
aware  of. 

“ An  Account  of  the  most  remark- 
able Fights  and  Skirmishes 
Between  his  Majesties  Forces  and  the 
It:  bets  in  the  fV est.  And  other  mate- 
rial Passages  : from  the  Landing  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Monmouth,  till  the 
Defeat  of  those  Rebels  near  Bridg- 
water, on  the  Glh  Day  of  July,  168*. 
“ Together  with  the  Manner  of  the 
talcing  Ford,  late  Lord  Gray,  and 
the  lute  Duke  of  Monmouth:  with 
the  Execution  of  the  latter  on  Tower- 
hill,  for  High  Treason.” 

This  account,  which  is  stated  to  have 
been  taken  from  a rare  tract  published 
at  the  time  when  those  proceedings 
took  place,  however  curious,  does  not, 
correctly  speaking,  come  within  the 
plan  of  this  work.  Yet  here  it  is;  and 
therefore  we  must  observe,  that  we 
have  not  the  same  idea  of  its  curiosity 
which  the  editor  had,  because,  in  the 
course  of  our  reading,  we  have  posi- 
tively met  with  the  same  particulars 
stated  by  mc.re  than  one  author;  and, 
consequently,  in  this  place  it  will  not  be 
amis^to  add,  that  there  seems  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  this  work,  of  which  we 
have  nearly  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
to  have  been  a mistake  : the  original 
editor  received  materials  from  every 
quarter,  and,  without  giving  himself 
much  trouble  to  discriminate,  huddled 
them  together,  and  sent  them  to  the 
press.  In  this  manner  they  first  ap- 
peared before  the  public,  an  ill-mixed 
mass  of  frequently  curious  particulars, 
in  which  antiquities,  topography,  his- 
tory, and  even  politics  (we  mean  the 
politics  of  former  times),  were  inju- 
diciously blended  : but  surely  these,  that 
is  the  latter  subj«cts,  are  not  well 
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adapted  to  works  of  this  nature.  His- 
tory, which  is  the  deduction  from  such 
materials  as  are  to  be  found  in  these 
volumes,  was,  in  the  original  under- 
taking, we  presume,  never  intended  to 
form  a part  of  them;  because  a little 
reflection  would  have  suggested,  that  it 
ought  always  to  exhibit  a regular  con- 
catenated system  ; yet  there  are  several 
historical  articles  included,  that  lose  a 
great  portion  of  their  general  effect  for 
the  want  of  proper  introduction  and 
termination,  or,  in  other  words,  tor 
want  of  our  knowing  their  cause  and 
their  consequence,  what  preceded  and 
what  succeeded.  These  observations 
may  particularly  apply  to  the  piecethat 
we  have  last  noticed  (which,  we  should 
have  stated,  is  embellished  by  a well- 
executed  portrait  of  the  unfortunate 
Duke  of  Monmouth)  ; and  indeed  our 
remarks  might  be  much  extended,  but 
that  we  conceive  the  design  of  the  work 
is  so  laudable,  and  many  of  its  subjects 
so  truly  valuable,  that  it  would  appear 
more  like  asperity  than  fair  criticism, 
if  we  were  to  lay  down  rules  which  can 
now  have  no  effect,  and  offer  plans 
which  it  is  now'  impossible  to  execute. 
If  another  edition  were  necessary,  we 
should  think  the  division  of  articles 
whose  subjects  are  of  the  same  class 
into  the  different  volumes,  and  scien- 
tific notes  upon  some  of  them,  would 
have  a good  effect. 

Among  the  few  remaining  matters, 
the  following  is  curious,  viz.  “ Tue 
Obligation  of  Sir  Edw.  Broughton 
under  his  own  Hand , with  the  Con- 
ditions to  his  Lady  before  they  were 
marry d ( dearly  purchased).  ’ i 

This  piece,  which  the  editor  says  is 
kindly  communicated  by  Charles  Wil- 
liam Wynn,  Esq.  M.P.  is  in  its  proem  so 
exceedingly  like  the  curse  of  Obadiah, 
that,  had  we  space,  we  should  gladly 
quote  it,  for  the  benefit  of  comparison. 
-We  cannot,  however,  as  an  example  to 
ail  our  male  friends  who  are  about  to 
engage  in  matrimony,  avoid  setting  be- 
fore them  the  conditions,  although  they 
run  us  as  much  out  of  literary  bounds  as 
the  lady,  in  whose  favour  they  were 
made,  run  herself  out  of  prudential. 

THE  CONDITIONS. 

“ If  I do  not  utterly  forbear  all  rash  swear- 
ing. all  manner  ol  d i inking,  and  all  manner  of 
debauchery  whatsoever:  or  if  I am  ever 
gmlly  of  finding  fault  with  any  thing  rny 
intended  wife  shall  doe  or  say  ; or  if  ever  I 
undertake  any  business,  or  any  thing  how 
great  a concern  soever,  or  shall  without  the 
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knowledge,  assent,  consent,  advice  of  Mary 
Wilkes,  my  intended  wife,  and  is  to  be  Mary 
Broughton  when  this  shall  effect ; or  if  she 
shall  make  any  request  uhto  me  in  her  life- 
time, it  shall  be  of  force  never  to  be  violated 
by  me,  although  I survive  her,  concerning 
body  or  soul,  life  or  fortune,  children  or 
friends,  how  unreasonable  soever  or  it  there 
should  happen  any  difference  betwixt  me 
and  her,  as  there  hath  been  betwixt  me  and 
my  first  wife, 

“ Then  if  I am  the  cause  of  it,  let  these 
and  all  the  plagues  imaginable  lull  on  me, 
and  all  ifie  plagues  God  can  inflict.  Or  if 
there  should  arise  auy  quarrel,  and  she  the 
only  cause,  yet  when  I remember  hereof, 
or  see  these  vows,  most  heartily  pass  by., 
forgive,  and  endeavour  to  pacify,  and  use 
all  i lie  art  imaginable  to  please,  her  ; or  il  she 
would  impose  more,  il  il  were  possible,  I 
would  most  willingly  do  it  ; or  else  may  all 
these  plagues,  if  they  were  greater  curses  or 
imprecations,  I heartily  pray  may  be  poured 
on  me  as  rain  falls  on  the  thirsty  grounds, 
aud  upon  my  posterity  for  ever.  And  this  I 
doe  heartily  and  voluntarily,  and  with  se- 
rious consideration  and  premeditation,  having 
taken  long  time  to  consider  this  ; and  now 
most  readily  sign  it  with  my  own  hand,  aud 
seal  it  with  my  own  seal. 

« April  12,  idfiO.”  “ Edw.  Broughton.” 

“ Articles  of  Agreement/oe  Ma- 
rine to  be  hade  betwene  Fraunces.se 
Lorde  Haystyngs  Sonne  and  Fleire 
Apparant  of  the  Right'  Honorable 
George  Erie  of  IIuntyngdon  and 
Katherine  Montagu  eldest  Daughter 
of  Lorde  Montagu,”  conclude  this  vo- 
lume, and  of  course  the  work ; re- 
specting which  we  have,  after  maturely 
considering  the  vast  variety  of  matter  it 
contains,  making  large  quotations  from 
many  of  its  different  subjects,  and  freely 
and  frequently  giving  our  opinions  upon 
them,  nothing  to  add,  but  that,  liable  to 
the  observations  we  have  made,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  a curious,  a useful,  and  in- 
genious collection,  adduced  with  great 
labour,  and  embellished  with  jrroai  art. 
We  therefore,  as  we  think  its  perusal 
will  jfend  to  the  study,  and  perhaps 
to  the  production  of  antiquities  now 
inaccessible,*  which  may  enlarge  and 
improve  a future  editfbn,  recommend 
the  present  to  the  public.  J.  M. 

* There  are  unquestionably  many  valuabl* 
articles-of  the  nature  alluded  to,  locked  up  in 
libraries,  treasured  by  families,  and  unex- 
plored by  locfi!  residents,  fiiese,  if  the  pre- 
sent editoi  should  continue  the  work,  would 
probably  be  produced,  and,  arranged  as  ws 
have  ventured  to  suggest,  might  term  a sys- 
tem of  information,  not  only  entertaining,  bat 
extremely  useful. 
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Modern  Slot*  of  Spain  : exhibiting  a 
complete  Biiw  of  its  Topography, 
Government , Laws , Religion,  l i- 
ttanres,  A aval  and  Military  Fstu- 
blishmcnts ; and  of  Society,  Man- 
ners, -dels.  Sciences,  Agriculture, 
and  Commerce  in  that  Country.  By 
J Fr.  Hourgoing,  late  Minister  Ple- 
nipotentiary from  France  to  the  C ourt 
of  Madrid.  Translated  from  the  last 
Paris  Edition  of  1801.  To  which  ore 
added.  Essays  on  Spain,  by  M.  Pcy- 
ron,  and  the  Book  oj  Post  Roads. 
With  a Quarto  Atlas  of  Plates.  In 
four  volumes,  Svo.  1803. 

(Concluded  from  page  223.) 

It  has  not  been  an  uncommon  obser- 
vation, although  we  believe  that  there 
is  much  less  wit  than  truth  in  it,  that, 
according  to  the  old  mode  of  practice, 
the  items  Ditto  and  Ditto  repeated  used 
formerly  to  make  a very  considefable 
part  of  an  apothecary's  bill,  even  where 
that  curious  MS.  was  little  more  than  a 
single  sheci ; words  and  figures  tanta- 
mount to  dittos,  and  which  only  mean 
six  and  eight  peaces,  are  also  said  to 
give  a peculiar  force  and  energy  to  the 
productions  of  attorsies  in  the  bill 
way  ; and  as  to  tailors,  if  we  contem- 
plate a collection  of  their  literary  works, 
we  shall  be  astonished  at  the  ingenuity 
of  the  authors,  as  we  shall  find  one  arti- 
tle  tacked  to,  and  ekeing  out  the  end- 
less lines  of  ihe  other,  ad  infinitum. 

It  may  now  be  asked,  Why  we  have 
adduced  these  instances  of  learning  and 
genius  ? To  this  we  reply,  in  order  to 
introduce  a comparison  betwixt  the 
rills  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  the 
four  volumes  exhibiting  the  modern 
state  of  Spain,  the  last  of  which  wo 
have  now  under  consideration,  and 
which,  like  the  dittos  of  ah  apothecary, 
the  six  and  eight  peaces  of  an  attorney, 
and  the  buckram  and  twist  of  a tailor, 
we  conceive  to  be  draughts,  either  lite- 
ral or  figurative,  upon  their  customers. 
It  is  certain,  that  all  which  relates  to 
Spain  might  have  been,  aye  and  has 
been,  said  in  the  former  three  volumes  ; 
but  yet  the  bookseller,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  chose  to  acid  a ditto 
repealed,  which  will  add  much  more 
than  six  and  eighlpence  to  the  bill,  and 
probably  render  the  whole  a kind  of 
stay- tape  upon  his  shelves.  However, 
with  this  we  have  nothing  to  do.’  “ There 
are,”  says  Briggs,*  “ secrets  in  all 


things;”  and  Heaven  forbid  that  we 
should  he'  so  imprudent  as,  upon  all 
occasions,  to  pry  into  them.  We  have 
examined  the  three  preceding  volumes, 
and  shall  now  proceed  to  give  our  rea- 
ders some  idea  of  this;  which  will  af- 
ford us  the  less  trouble,  because,  as  we 
have  observed,  it  describes  the  same 
places  that  have  already  been  the  sub- 
jects of  the  lucubrations  of  M.  Bour- 
going,  and,  consequently,  of  our  occa- 
sional remarks. 

To  meet,  therefore,  the  translator 
where  he  meets  his  readers,  upon  the 
threshold  of  his  French  edifice,  we  must 
state,,  that  he  introduces  his  introduc- 
tion in  the  following  manner: — 

“ [ The  following;  sheets  are  translated  from 
the  Essuis  snr  /’  Espagne  of  M.  Peyron:  as 
they  contain  nearly  the  whole  oj  that  work, 
it  has  bien  thought  proper  to  prefix  the  author’s 
introduction .]” 

“ Most  men,”  says  M.  P.  “ see  things  in 
a manner  peculiar  to  themselves  ; the  same 
object  presents  itself  under  different  appear- 
ances to  the  eye  of  the  observer  ; and  until 
he  has  remarked  them  all,  he  cannot  say  ho 
is  really  acquainted  with  it.  It  this  principle 
be  true  in  any  respect,  it  is  undoubtedly  so 
when  applied  to  travels.  The  fluctuation  of 
commerce,  the  encouragement  or  neglect  of 
letters  and  arts,  or  a minister  more  or  less 
able,  are  so  many  causes  of  a visible  change 
in  public  affairs.  Manners  become  corrupted  ; 
vice  and  foreign  luxury  increase  with  know- 
ledge ; and  in  a few  years  the  face  and  cha- 
racter of  a nation  are  changed.  Monuments, 
by  which  only  travellers  are  too  frequently 
attracted,  fall  into  ruin  ; these  are  succeeded 
by  others;  and  insatiable  curiosity  never 
wants  lor  food.” 

These  observations  lead  the  author  to 
remarks,  some  of  them  pretty  copious, 
on  many  of  the  travellers  that  have 
preceded  him  in  the  same  track,  and 
have  given  to  the  public  descriptions 
of  the  manners,  customs,  topography, 
&c.  of  Spain.  Whether  M.  P.  who 
seems  in  these  instances  to  have  spoken 
his  mind  of  the  works  of  his  precursors, 
would  like  to  have  his  examined  in  the 
same  manner,  we  shall  not  stop  to  in- 
quire : he  appears  to  he  aware  ot  the 
difficulty  of  his  undertaking;  therefore 
he  has  unquestionably  been  doubly  at- 
tentive in  its  execution.  With  the 
“ General  View  of  ancient  and  modern 
Spain,”  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  other 
works,  we  shall  not  trouble  our  rea- 
ders: he  enters  the  country  by  the  way 
of  Catalonia,  which  entrance  he  de- 
scribes. The  two  wonders  ot  this  pro- 
vince, fee  says,  are  Moat-Sarrat,  and 
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the  mountain  near  Cardona,  called  the 
Salt  Mountain  : “ these  equally  attract 
the  attention  of  the  devotee  and  the  na- 
turalist the  former*  we  have  already 
mentioned  ; the  description  of  the  latter 
is  curious. 

“ The  mountain  of  Cardona,”  says  M.  P. 
4(  is  an  inexhaustible  quarry  of  salt.  1 111* 
mineral  is  there  of  almost  every  colour ; so 
that  when  shoneupon  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
the  mountains  res.inble  those  of  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  emeralds,  which  we  rend  ol  in 
the  fanciful  descriptions  ot  Fairy-land.  A ases, 
urns,  and  many  valuable  productions,  are 
made  from  this  salt  ; imitations  ot  every 
kind  of  preserved  fruit  are  so  perfectly 
wrought  in  it,  that  the  eye  aids  the  hand 
to  deceive  : there  is  no  form  which  cannot 
he  given  to  the  salt,  which  is  easily  cut, 
although  it  has  sufficient  solidity;  hut  pro- 
ductions which  can  receive  no  injury  bom 
time  would  quckly  he  dissolved  in  water. 
The  principal  colours  of  tiie  salt  are  orange, 
violet,  green,  and  hlue.  One  of  the  peculia- 
rities, and  not  the  least  important,  of  this 
mountain,  is,  that  it  is  in  part  covered  with 
shrubs  and  plants  : the  top  is  shaded  by  a 
forest  of  pines,  and  the  environs  produce 
excellent  wine.” 


“ Barcelona,”  the  author  observes, 
“ is  the  only  ciiy  in  Spain  which,  at  a 
distance,  announces  its  grandeur  and 
population.”  Of  this  place  we  have  a 
particular  and,  bating  the  instance  of 
the  power  of  monachism,  an  entertain- 
ing description. 

In  the  account  of  “ the  Road  from 
Barcelona  to  Morviedo,”  the  cou- 
rage of  the  Spanish  women,  of  which 
such  astonishing  instances  have  again 
occurred  during  the  two  late  sieges  of 
Saragosa,  is  recognized.  In  speaking 
of  Tortosa,  the  author  says, 


“ Among  the  numerous  and  trifling  com- 
bats between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors, 
there  was  one  in  which  the  women  of  Tortosa 
signalized  themselves.  They  courageously 
mounted  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  and  per- 
formed such  prodigies  of  valour,  that  Rai- 
mond  Berenger,  the  last  Count  of  Barce- 
lona, instituted  for  them,  in  1 170,  the  military 
order  ot  the  Hachu,  or  flambeau.  They  me- 
rited and  obtained,  the  same  day,  several 
honourable  privileges,  which  exist  not  at  pre- 
sent. They  hare,  however,  preserved  the 
right  of  precedency  in  marriage  ceremonies, 
let  the  rank  of  the  men  he  ever  so  distin- 
guished." / 


“ The  castle  is  upwards  of  a mile  square, 
and  is  now  in  a state  of  ruin;  it,  however, 
serves  as  an  habitation  to  the  governor,  who 


is  old  and  lame,  and  to  a young  and  charm- 
ing woman,  who  is  his  wife.  The  lady,” 
says  M.  P.  “ seemed  dissatisfied  with  her 
e'evated  abode,  and  very  glad  to  have  a 
few  moments’  conversation  with  me  and  ray 
companion,  whom  she  very  courteously  in- 
vited to  her  apartments.  ^Slie  has  much  wit, 
and  a very  flue  figure,  and  was  by  l'ar  the 
most  pleasing  object  I saw  in  the  castle. 
It  must,  however,  he  remembered,  that  the 
Ebro  decorates  the  whole  country  with  ver- 
dure and  flowers,  and  t Bat  the  most  delight- 
ful landscapes  are  discovered  from  this  ele- 
vation. There  are  also  some  precious  re- 
mains of  antiquity ; and,  amongst  others, 
the  following  inscription  to  the  god  Paa,  the 
ancient  deity  of  Tortosa. 

PANT  . DEO  . TVTELAE 
OB  . LEGA  1'IONES  . IN 
COXCILIO  . P . H . C. 

APV1  . AMCIENVM 
AVG  PROSPERE 
GESLAS 

H " 

Mouviedro. 

“ This  city,”  which  was,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  described  in  the  third  vo- 
lume, “ is  the  famous  Sagunturo,  destroyed 
by  Hannibal,  and  which  fell  a victim  to  its 
fidelity  to  the  Romans.  According  to  Livy, 
it  had  acquired  immense  riches  by  interior 
and  exterior  commerce,  and  by  just  laws  and 
a good  police  : but  the  treasures  fell  not  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.” 

******* 

“ The  city  of  Morvicdro  is  full  of  the 
remains  of  its  antiquity  ; the  walls  of  the 
houses,  the  city  gates,  end  the  doors  of  the 
churches  and  inns,  are  c ivered  with  Roman 
inscriptions.  The  poet  Argensola  truly  says, 

“ Con  marmoles  r'tc  nobles  inscripciones , 

Tbeatro  tin  tien.pn  i / arasen  Sagunihu 

Ftthricau  hon  l iberties  y mesones.’* 

The  abstract  of  the  letter  of  Don 
Emanuel  Marti,  descriptive  of  the  thea- 
tre, though  too  long  to  quote  in  this 
speculation,  is  so  truly  excellent,  that 
we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  it:  the  con- 
cluding passage,  which  is  all  we  can.  at 
present  gi\e,  is,  in  its  observations,  ex- 
tremely just. 

“ l'he  time  when  the  theatre  was  built, 
and  ihp  names  of  the  magistrates  who  pre- 
sided at  the  building  of  it,  are  unknown  : 
hut  on  that  account  it  is  no  less  a proof 
of  the  vast  genius  of  the  Romans,  who  ne  ver, 
in  any  ot  their  works,  lost  sight  of  posterity. 
In  all  of  them,  they  knew  how  to  join  beauty 


* ‘ Vile  public-houses  are  now  built  with 
marble,  covered  with  noble  inscriptions, 
which  formerly,  in  Saguntum,  decorated  lbs 
altar  and  the  theatre.’ 


* Mont-Serrat. 
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of  form  to  extent,  solidity,  and  elegance, 
and  even  in  (heir  pleasures,  were  always 
great;  whilst,  in  the  present  age,  public  edi- 
fices resemble  the  slender  and  elegant  deco- 
rations with  which  the  heads  of  the  women 
are  ornamented,  and  will  last  but  for  a sea- 
son.” 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  VALENCIA 

next  attracts  the  attention  of  M.  P. 
Of  this  he  first  gives  a general  de- 
scription, then  (which  we  must  observe 
is  his  usual  topographical  course)  exa- 
mines the  environs ; and,  lastly,  the 
city  of  Valencia  itself.  At  Burjasot,,  a 
village  a league  from  this  place, 

are  the  public  subterraneous  grana- 
ries constructed  by  the  Romans,  and  men- 
tioned by  Culumbella,  Pliny,  Varro.and  Sui- 
das,  who  call  them  Silos,  or  Sims,*  and  which 
in  the  Valencian  language  are  called  las 
Sichus,  or  Siches  de  San  Roque. 

“ The  monument  of  Frances  l’Advenant, 
the  most  famous  actress  Spain  ever  had,  is  in 
'the  old  church  of  Burjasot.  She  died  a few 
years  since,  in  consequence  ol  her  debauche- 
ries.” 

Her  epitaph,  written  by  one  of  her 
friends,  a priest,  is,  however  silent  upon 
this  head;  though  he  says,  “she  shewed 
marks  of  the  most  fervent  contrition.” 

M.  P.  has  inserted  her  epitaph  in  Spa- 
nish, of  which  he  lias  given  the  transla- 
tion, as  it  pppears  in  the  note.t 

Valencia  is  said  to  be  the  first  city  in 
Spain  in  which  the  art  of  printing  was 
known : 

“ they  mention  a Sallust  prinleH  at 

Valencia  in  1475,  and  a Latin  dictionary  en- 
titled Compren  ensorium ; at  tie  e d of  which 
we  read  as  follows : ‘ Pr<esens  hujus  c.bmpre- 
hensorii.  preeclarum  opus  ’til:  atut  imprtssum 
anno  UCCCCLXXV  Die  vero  XXiii  mensis 
Februarii  jinitfeliciter.  This  work  is  in  the 
library  of  D,m  Gregory  Mayans,  who  resides 
at  Valencia,  and  who  has  one  of  the  most 
valuable  collections  of  books  in  the  kingdom. 


* Suidas,  tom.  ii.  p.  734  and  744.  P-lin. 
Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  SO.  Quint.  Curt. 
Jib.  vii.  cap.  4.  p.  24,  &c. 

t 0 death , how  bitter  is  the  remembrance  rf 
thee!  Hero  lies  Frances  I'Advenant,  aged 
twenty-two  years  and  eight  days,  immortal 
by  her  rare  talents,  and  the  greatest  prodigy 
ol  her  profession,  bhe  died  lllii  April,  1772, 
after  having  shewn  marl  s of  the  most  fervent 
contrition.  Pray  to  God  for  her. 

Whilst  the  great,  the  rich,  the  powerful, 
and  the  people,  shall  regret  her  Joss,  and 
shed  tears  at  her  fate,  let  us  not  forger,  that 
after  this  life  we  are  but  smoke,  shadows,  and 
dust. 


He  may  be  called  the  Nestor  of  Spanish  lite- 
rature. Although  eighty  years  of  age,  most 
of  hi?  time  is  devoted  to  letters  ; and  frhus  the 
last  moments  of  a life  celebrated  by  a great 
number  of  works  are  consecrated  to  the  in- 
struction of  Ins  countrymen.  Voltaire  lias 
justly  given  him  the  title  of  famous.  Dr. 
Rohrrison  consulted  him  upon  his  history 
ol  America  : and  he  maintains  a correspond- 
ence with  all  the  learned  men  in  Europe.” 

From  Valencia,  fhe  route  of  our  au- 
thor lay  through  Alicant  to  the  king- 
dom of  Murcia,  which,  he  observes,  is 
the  least  of  those  which  compose  the 
monarchy  ofhpain,  being  but  25  leagues 
in  length,  and  23  in  breadth. 

“ It  was,”  he  says,  “ in  the  fields  of  Mur- 
cia that  Scipio,  returned  from  his  conquest, 
celebrated  the  funeral  obsequies  of  his  father 
and  uncle.  The  celebration  consisted  in  games 
and  combats  ol  gladiators  ; and,  according  to 
Livy,  they  were  not  slaves  who  were  forced 
to  combat,  but  brave  champions,  who  volun- 
tarily came  to  give  proofs  of  their  valour. 
Murcia  remained  six  hundred  and  sixteen 
years  under  ihe  dominion  ol  the  Romans.” 

In  describing  Carthagena,  the  author 
introduces  the  story  of  the  continence 
of  Scipio;*  which  in  a blooming  con- 
queror, who  had  the  command  of  ail 
the  beauty  and  all  the  riches  in  the 
country,  has  never  seemed  to  us  such  a 
violent  effort  of  temperance  and  genero- 
sity. YVe  do  not  conceit  e that  there  was 
any  thing  very  heroic  in  resigning  the 
Celleberian  princess  to  her  lover:  had 
life  acted  otherwise,  he  must  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  villains  upon  earth. 

ROAD  FROM  CARTHAGENA  TO  GRANADA. 

“ The  road  from  Lorea  to  Lambreras,”  it 
is  stated,  •'  is  tolerably  good.  It  was  here.” 
says  M.  P.  ‘‘  that  1 saw  the  m i is  ol  Spain  in 
ali  their  nakedness  and  poverty.  A posudo, 
or  Spanish  mil,  merits  a particular  descrip- 
tion. The  first  room  in  the  house  is  often  a 
great  stable,  full  of  asses  and  mules,  through 
which  you  must  make  your  way,  ifyou  mean 
to  ask  lor  and  obtain  a lodging.  It  is  with 


* It  will  be  remembered,  that  when  Scipio 
tool.  Car lliagena,  he,  with  the  sang  )rnid  of  a 
French  officer,  “ delivered  it  up  to  pillage.” 
He  carried  away  (14  military  banners,  276 
golden  tops,  and  18,500  marks  of  silver,  be- 
sides vessels  of  tli*  same  metal,  40,000  mea- 
smes^of  wheat,  and  160,000  measures  of 
oats:  in  a word,  lie  acquired  such  immense 
riches,  that  the  historian  says,  the  city  itself 
■was  the  least  thing  the  Romans  gained  hy 
the  expedition.  Ut  minimum  omnium  inter 
tuntas  »pes  betlicas  Carthago  ipsajuerit.” 
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•onsiderable  difficulty  that  you  get  into  the 
kitchen,  which  is  a round  or  square  room, 
the  ceiling  of  which  terminates  m a point, 
and  is  open  at  the  top,  to  leave  a iree  pas- 
sage for  the  smoke.  Round  this  great  chim- 
ney is  a broad  stone  bench,  which- ; t night 
serves  the  family  for  a bed,  hut  in  the  day- 
time offers  a commodious  seat  to  Ini',  filers, 
coachmen,  and  muleteers,  who,  seated  with- 
out distinction  by  the  host  and  hostess,  de- 
prive the  air  of  a part  ol  the  si  .nice  by  swal- 
lowing it.  The  fire,  which  is  in  the  centre  ot 
this  wretched  hovel,  is  often  made  with  cow- 
dung,  mixed  with  straw,  and  serves  to  cook 
for  each  person,  in  turn,  such  provisions  as 
he  may  have  taken  care  to  bring  with  him. 
The  whole  inventory  ot  kitchen  uu  i iis  con- 
sists in  several  great  fry  ill  ir- pans  ; and  every 
thing  vou  rat  is  fried  in  bad  oil.  ft  is  true, 
this  is  not  spared,  and  abundance  is  joined  to 
badness  of  quality,  to  lake  away  the  appetite. 
The  corner  of  the  fire-place  is  generally  oc- 
cupied bv  some  newsmonger,  wrapped  up  to 
his  eyes  “in  rhe  cape  of  his  cloak,  or  some 
blind"  musician,  who  sings  through  his  nose 
and  thrums  his  guitar,  and  the  children  oi 
the  hostess,  both  boys  and  girls,  whose  only 
clothing  IS  a short  shirt  or  shift,  though  of  an 
aee  to  he  more  modestly  covered.  When 
you  have  refreshed  and  warmed  yourself, 
and  wish  to  retire,  your  are  conducted  lo 
a damp  corner,  called  a chamber,  and  iur- 
nislied  with  two  chairs,  commonly  very  high 
if  [he  table  lx-  low,  and  very  low  if  the  table 
be  high,  because  every  thing  here  is  con- 
trary to  all  reason  and  proportion.  A mat- 
trass,  a foot  shorter  than  it  ought'  to  he, 
is  thrown  upon  the  ground  ; the  sheets  are 
not  much  bigger  Ilian  large  napkins ; and  the 
counterpane,  if  by  chance  yon  find  one, 
scarcely  covers  the  sides  ot  tiie  wretched 
pallet.  On  this  bed  ot  voluptuousness  is  the 
traveller  to  repose  after  the  fatigues  of  tiie 
road,  to  wait  agreeable  dreams,  or  iorm  new 
projects  of  peregrination.  1 be  worst  inns  are 
those  kept  by  tiie  Citanos,  or  gipsies:  you 
•would be  safer  in  a wood  ; your  eye  musi  he 
kept  upon  every  thing;  and  notwithstanding 
all  the  precaution  you  can  take,  you  seldom 
leave  them  with  all  your  baggage.” 

Of  the  ancient  city  of  Granada,  the 
Moorish  metropolis,  the  present  author 
has  given  a much  more  ample  account 
than  M.  Bourgoing  He  says,  that  those 
people  “ intended  to  make  Granada  the 
great  depositary  of  their  religion,  man- 
ners, customs,  and  magnificence.”  He 
has  himself  proved  that  they  actually 
did  so;  and  if  he  had  not,  "e  could  in  a 
few  minutes  have  done  it  lor  him.  In 
short,  the  vestiges  ot  M<  orish  litera- 
ture, taste,  and  genius,  even  in  this  one 
city,  are  so  abundant,  that  while  they 
stand  as  a reproach  to  the  policy  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  they  shew  in  the 


strongest  light  the  consequence  of  suf- 
fering superstition  lo>  prevail  over  com- 
mon sense.  Spain  has  declined  ever 
since  the  expulsion  of  so  many  of  her 
most  active  and  ingenious  subjects. 

- Leaving  Granada,  we  find  thal  our 
author  pursued  his  route  to  Cadiz  by 
Antequera  and  Malaga.  In  the  coiKseof 
this  journey,  he  crossed  the  famous 
Vega,  or  fiat  country,  a place  rendered 
remarkable  by  having  been  the  great 
theatre  of  the  obstinate  wars  betwixt 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors,  and  con- 
sequently the  scene  of  a long  continued 
series  of  bloodshed. 

Cadiz,  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed, has,  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  become  a place  highly  in- 
teresting. 

“ It  was,”  sa  vs  the"  author,  “ not  less  fa- 
mous ill  antiquity  than  after  it  became  th* 
general  staple  of  commerce  troni  fepain  to 
the  Indies.*’ 

As  a central  emporium,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  city  would  be  a 
most  desirable  object  to  the  preseut 
enemies  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
universe,  at  the  same  time  that  its 
capture  would  be  equally  destruc  ive 
to  the  country  of  which  it  forms  so 
important  a part,  especially  as  it  is 
said,  that 

The  houses  are  large,  commodious,  coo/, 
and  well  contrived,  and”  that  “the  num- 
ber of  merchants  of  tiie  most  extensive  con- 
nexions and  immense  property,  who  reside 
there,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  In  fact,*1 
that  “ the  whole  city  is  engaged  in  trade.” 

Seville  and  Cordova  next  attract  the 
attention  of  our  author  : on  these  places 
he  is  very  brief.  La  Mancha,  immor- 
talized by  Cervantes,  must  excite  the 
attention  of  every  one. 

“ This,”  savs  M.  P.  “ is  the  most  ctieerful 
country  in  Spam;  the  inhabitants  are  alFab/t, 
and  great  lovers  of, music  and  dancing  : the 
women  are  tall,  well  made,  and  have  hand- 
some features.  A player  upon  the  guitar 
and  a singer  of  seguidillns  are  persons  in 
great  request  in  this  part  oi  the  country. 
The  girls,  young  men,  and  married  women, 
assemble  at  the  first  sound  of  (he  lnstruiu  nt ; 
the  concourse  is  generally  held  at  tiie  Posada, 
as  the  most  convenient  and  extensive  place; 
the  best  voices  smg  scguidiltas ; and  the 
blind  accompany  them  upon  llieir  instru- 
ments. Tiie  stranger  is  astonished  at  see.ng 
a labourer  in  tiie  dress  oi  Sancho,  and  wear- 
ing a broad  leathern  girdle,  in  come  an  agree- 
able darn  er,  mid  perlurm  all  ins  steps  w,(h 
grace,  precision,  and  measure.  1 he  women 
have  besides  a Mc-:eo,  as  it  is  called,  or  » 
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certain  rapid  movement, a flexibility,  a yield- 
ing nttil mie,  •- 1 1 c h voluptuous  postures,  and 
*leps  so  languishing,  graceful,  varied,  and 
just,  that,  while  seeing  n pretty  woman 
dance,  a philosopher  would  find  lus  wisdom 
troublesome/' 

In  fart,  the  idea?  graces  ■with  which 
the  poet,  in  the  healed  imagination  of 
Don  Quixote,  adorned  the  peerless  Dul- 
cifies, seem  still  to  exist  muon;  the  fe- 
males of  ha  Mancha.  Cervantes,  though 
lie  has  altered  circumstances  and  situa- 
tions, it  appears,  drew  his  portraits  from 
nature  ; winch  is  the  reason  why  cen- 
turies have  made  no  impression  cither 
upon  ttie  stability  or  the  brilliancy  of 
his  colouring. 

Very  slight  notice  is  taken  of  To- 
ledo : hut  we  are  much  pleased  with 
the  inscr  ption  on  the  stair-case  of  the 
town-house,  called  del  Ayunlamiento, 
of  which  we  have  given  the  translation 
in  the  note.* 

The  account  of  the  city  of  Madrid, 
with  which  the  topographical  part  of 
this  volume  concludes,  is,  in  its  de- 
scription, not  much  more  particular 
than  those  of  the  four  last  places  that 
we  have  mentioned.  Indeed,  it  seems 
as  if  the  author,  as  he  got  toward  the 
end  of  his  journey,  grew  tired,  like 
post  horses  in  the  last  miles  of  a stage, 
who  endeavour  to  get  over  the  ground 
as  quick  as  they  can,  lured  by  the  ideas 
(for  post  horses  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  have  ideas  as  well  as  travellers) 
of  a comfortable  stable,  food,  and  re- 

fiose  : but  as  we  are  not  quite  in  sovio- 
ent  a hurry  as  either,  we  shall,  from 
this  division  of  the  work,  quote  one 
passage  which  we  think  singular  M.  P. 
observes,  that 

“ The  city  of  Madrid  contains  15  gates, 
11  parishes,  35  convents  for  monks  and  31 
efmiris,  39  colleges,  hospitals,  or  houses  of 
charity,  7,398  dwelling-houses,  and  about 
140,000  inhabitants.  The  Lombard  travel- 
ler, f iither  Canno,  tells  us,  that  50,000  sheep 
and  It, 000  oxen  are  annually  consumed 
there  ; to  winch  hts  editor  has  added  a 
ludicrous  estimate  of  the  onions  and  leeks 
devoured  tlnre,  which  lie  says  amount 
to  970000f)0000000000000()00o6o0000045. 
But  this  wriler  would  not  ai  present  have  any 
reason  to  complain  of  the  disagreeable  smells 


* “ Noble  and  judicious  men,  w ho  govern 
Toledo,  leave  your  passions  on  this  stair-case, 
leave  theie  love,  fear,  and  the  desire  of  gain. 
For  the  public  benefit  torget  every  private 
interest,  and  serve  God  ; lie  has  made  you 
the  pillars  of  i his  august  palace ; be  ever  firm 
aud  upright.” 


of  the  streets;  nor  would  he  find  all  the 
perfumes  ot  Arabia  necessary  to  defend  him- 
self from  them.” 

To  this  account  of  Spain,  as  it  is 
termed  (although  we  must  observe  t hat 
the  province  of  Asturia  is  in  all  the 
four  volumes  entire!}  omitted,  at  which 
we  are  the  more  surprised,  as  Oviedo,* 
to  which  f.e  Sage  gave  such  celebrity, 
has  long  been  considered  by  the  French 
as  classic  ground),  arc  added  some  re- 
marks, first  upon  Academies,  of  which 
we  find  there  are  four  at  Madrid ; 
secondly, on  the  “ Manners,  Customs, 
Dress,  Popular  Errors,  Usages,  and 
Character  qp  the  Spanish  Nation.” 
From  this  part  of  the  w ork  we  shall  ex- 
tract a few  passages,  which  we  conceiva 
to  lie  its  most  prominent  features. 

“ The  Catalans  are  the  most  industrious, 
active,  and  laborious  among  the  Spaniards  * 
they  consider  themselves  as  a distinct  people, 
are  always  ready  to  revolt,  and  h ive  more 
than  once  formed  the  project  of  erecting 
their  country  into  a republic.” 
******* 

“ The  Valenciari  is  subtle,  false,  and 
milder  in  his  manners : he  is  the  most  idle, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most,  supple,  indi- 
vidual that  exists.  Ail  the  tumblers  and 
mountebanks  of  Spain  come  from  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia. 

“ The  Andalusian  has  nothing  of  bis  own, 
not  even  Ins  language,  and  may  be  compared 
to  the  Gascon  lor  extravagant  expressions, 
vivacity,  and  vain-boucting.  He  is  easily 
distingbished  among  a hundred  Spaniards. 
Hyperbole  is  his  favourite  language  : he  em- 
bellishes and  exaggerates  every1  thing,  and 
offers  you  his  purse  and  person  in  as  1 rifle 
time  as  he  takes  to  repent  of  it.  lie  is 
a bully,  an  idler,  lively,  jovial,  attached 
to  the  ancient  customs  of  Ins  country,  nim- 
ble, well  made,  extremely  fond  of  women, 
and  loves  dancing,  pleasure,  and  good  cheer. 

“ The  Castilian  is  haughty,  grave  in  Ins 
countenance,  sptaks  but  little,  and  seems 
wrapt  in  contemplation.  His  politeness  is 
cold,  but  free  from  affectation.  He  is  mis- 
trust lid,  and  gives  not  his  friendship  until 
he  has  long  studied  the  character  of  the 
person  on  whom  it  is  conferred.  He  lias 
genius,  strength  of  mind,  a profound  and 
solid  judgment,  and  is  fit  for  the  sciences. 
Whenever  he  is  clicarful,  it  is  almost  the 
effect  of  deliberation. 

“ The  inhabitant  of  Galicia  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  native  ot  Auvergne  • be  quits 


* Tins  town,  or  rather  the  province  in 
which  it  is  situated,  has  lately  acquired  cele- 
brity much  more  substantial,  as  we  think  it 
was  the  country  whence  the  patriotic  sparks 
that  have  since  warmed  anti  animated  tb* 
whole  kingdom  of  Spam  emanated. 
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hi*  country,  and  is  employed  in  the  rest 
ot  Spain  in  much  the  same  manner  as  per- 
sons of  the  same  class  from  Auvergne  and 
Limousin,  in  France.* 

“ ido,t  of  the  servants  are  Asturians: 
they  are  faithful  ; not  very  intelligent ; tut 
exact  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  ■ 

In  g-nerul,  t he  Spaniard  is  patient  and 
religious;  lie  is  full  of  penetration,  but  slow 
iu  deciding;  he  has  great  discretion  and  so- 
briety ; and  his  hatred  against  drunkenness 
takes  date  from  the  highest  antiquity.  Strabo 
tells  us  of  a man  who  threw  himself  into  a fit 
because  some,  one  had  called  him  a drunLard. 
Quidiim  ml  ibrios  vocutus,  in  roguin  se  iujccit. 
He  is  faithful,  open,  charitable, and  triendly  : 
he  has  his  vices ; and  where  is  the  man  with- 
out them?  Man  is  composed  of  virtues  and 
vices  ; and  a nation  is  an  assemblage  of  men. 
AViim  therefore,  in  any  nation,  the  virtues 
and  social  qualities  overbalance  the  vices  in- 
separable from  constitution,  climate,  and  cha- 
racter, that  nation  is  justly  deserving  of  our 
warmest  esteem. 

" I l-un  trul  v say,  that,  except  a supineness 
which  lias  hitherto  been  less  the  effect  of  cli- 
mate than  of  causes  which,  perhaps,  will  soon 
have  an  end  ; a spirit  of  vengeance,  of  which 
ihe  effects  are  seldom  seen  ; a national  pride, 
which  well  directed  might  produce  the  most 
beneficial  effects;  and  a consummate  igno- 
rance, proceeding  from  the  want  ot  a proper 
education,  and  which  lias  its  source  in  that 
tribunal  erected  to  the  shame  of  philosophy 
and  human  understanding  ; I have  seen  in 
the  Spaniards  nothing  blit  virtues. 

“ Their  patien  e ill  the  wars  of  Italy  and 
Portugal  was  matter  of  astonishment  to  the 
Fre  ncli.t  The  Spaniards  were  whole  days  ' 
without  bread,  water,  or  beds,  and  not  the 
least  murmur  w as  heard  in  their  camp  : there 
was  not  the  smallest  symptom  of  mutiny, 
but  always  the  most  strict  obedience.” 

With  tiiis  character  of  the  Spaniards, 
which,  allowing  a little  forth*  obscurity 
that  pervades  a part  of  the  last  para- 
graph hilt  one,  is  in  general  correct,  we 
shall  close  our  quotations  from  these 
works;  for  in  our  observations,  we  mean 
to  include  both  the  three  former  vo- 
lumes of  M.  BourgotHg  and  this  by  M. 
Peyron,  which,  it  may  be  proper  to 
state,  contains,  besides  the  subjects  we 
have  mentioned,  some  account  of  the 
theatre,  military  and  religious  orders, 
and  agriculture  of  Spain;  and  to  which 
is  also  appended  a long  and,  however  cu- 
rious, we  tbiuk  useless,  article,  entitled, 
“ Instructions  for  the  Office  of  the  Holy 
Inquis  turn,  given  at  Toledo  in  1581, 


* Li  sweeping  chimneys,  cleaning  shoes, 
Icc.  ^ 

t “ And  at  the  siege,  of  Gibraltar  to  every 
axtioa  in  Europe.' 


and  in  which  those  of  the  year  1484. 
are  included.” 

That  a survey  of  Spain,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  customs  and  manners  ot  its 
inhabitants,  has  become,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  politically  im- 
iiortant,  there  is  no  doubt ; and  that 
tlie  topographical  combination  included 
in  these  four  volumes  is  extremely  en- 
tertaining. is  equally  certain:  the  three 
former  are,  of  course,  the  most  diffuse; 
the  latter  we  conceive  the  most  impar- 
tial. Both  the  authors  seem  to  have 
had  a thorough  knowledge  ol  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  they  have  treat  el. 
Iff  the  first  was  bv  far  t ie  greater  po- 
litician, the  last  is  certainly  the  most  en- 
tertaining traveller;  his  remarks,  parti- 
cularly on  the  city  of  Granada  for  in- 
stance, are  more  descriptive,  possess 
greater  locality,  and,  with  respect  t<# 
antiquarian  researches  and  architectu- 
ral investigation,  are  far  more  scientific. 
Another  comparative  observation  that 
will  be  marie  is,  that  M.  B.  seems  to 
have  viewed  the  country  through  a pair 
of  French  spectacles,  while  M-  P.  has 
caught  his  refections  from  the  broad, 
mirror  of  nature.  The  inquisitorial  ap- 
pendix we  consider  as  a mere'  make 
weight,  such  as  we  alluded  to  at  the 
beginning  of  this  portion  of  our  specu- 
lation ; it  refers  to  a subject  which  is 
extremely  disgusting,  and  which  seems, 
in  its  operations,  to  Have  produced  at» 
impression  unfavourable  to  a people 
whom  even  their  enemies  allow  to  have 
a great  many  virtues,  and  very  few 
vices. 

With  respect  to  thestyle  of  this  trans- 
lation, it  is  far  from  meeting  our  ideas 
of  literary  perfection:  in  fact,  there  are 
errors  in  it  which  a little  attention 
would  have  amended-;  but  as  it  is  evi- 
dently produced  upon  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  it  is  probable,  that  in  a future 
edition  correctness  will  be  more  at- 
tended to.  Translators  should  not  duly 
give  the  sense  and  the  spirit,  but  the 
manner,  of  their  different  authors.  If 
Swift  is  correct  in  his  idea,  that  no  one 
could  review  a book  properly  who  did 
not  place  himself  exactly  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  writer  of  it,  this  remark 
certainly  applies  more  strictly  to  trans- 
lating. How  far  it  may  be  brought  to 
bear  in  the  present  instance  we  know 
not : but  this  we  know,  that  either  the 
two  French  authors  wrote  exactly  in  the 
same  style,  or  the  English  translator  has 
deemed  it  sifffnc’.ent  to  present  them  >a 
the  same  dress  to  the  public.  It  is 
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impossible  to  take  leave  of  this  work 
without  observing,  that  the  plates, 
forming  an  atlas,  as  it  is  termed,  arc 
admirably  calculated  to  elucidate  and 
embellish  it.  The  subjects  delineated 
speak  at  once  to  the  eye,  and  give  to 
local  description  all  the  advantages  that 
can  be  derived  from  graphic  perspi- 
cuity. 


PrimilitB:  or,  Essays  and  Poems  on  va- 
rious Subjects,  religious , moral,  and 
entertaining.  By  Connop  Thirtwall, 
Eleven  Years  of  .Age.  Dedicated, 
bn  Permission,  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Promote.  The  Preface  by  his 
Father,  the  Rev.  Thomas  ThirheaU, 
Jtf.A. J Minister  of  Tavistock  Chapel. 

It  is  a circumstance  that  strongly 
marks,  and  in  some  degree  identifies, 
the  character  of  this  age,  that  it  has 
abounded  with  a tar  greater  number 
of  instances  of  the  early  expansion  of 
talents  than  any  either  within  the  scope 
of  our  recollection ; and  of  all  these, 
the  volume  now  before  us,  written  by  an 
infantas  one  of  the  most  extraordinary. 
This  is  the  only  point  upon  which  we 
can  differ  from  his  father,  who,  in  a 
well  written  preface,  waves  any  idea 
of  his  uncommon  precocity  oi  genius, 
while  he  explains,  much  to  our  satis- 
faction, his  motives  for  suffering  its 
publication;  and  introduces  some  anec- 
dotes of  the  young  author  that  exceed- 
ingly interest  us  in  his  favour. 

" At  a very  early  period,”  he  observes, 
*•  he  read  English  so  well,  that  he  was  taught 
Latin  at  three  vears  of  ape,  and  at  lour,  read 
Greek  with  an  ease  and  fluency  that  asto- 
nished all  who  heard  turn  From  that  tune 
lie  continued  to  improve  himself  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Grctk,  Latin,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish language^.  His  talent  for  composition 
appeared  at  the  aee  of  seven,  trom  an  acci- 
dental circumstance  His  mother  in  my  ab- 
sence desired  his  elder  brother  to  write  his 
thoughts  upon  a subject  for  his  improve- 
ment; when  the  young  author  took  it  into 
his  head  to  ask  tier  permission  to  take  the 
pen  in  hand  too.  His  request  was,  of  course, 
complied  with,  without  the  most  remote  idea 
that  be  could  write  an  intelligible  sentence  ; 
when,  in  a short  time,  lie  composed  that 
which  is  first  printed,  “ On  the  Uncertainty 
of  Life.”  From  that  time  he  was  encou- 
raged to  cultivate  a talent  of  which  he  gave 
so  flattering  a promise,  and  generally  on 
4 Sunday  chose  a subject  from  the  Scrip- 
ture. The  following  essay  s are  selected  from 
these  lucubrations.” 


As  the  essay  of  which  Mr.  Thirlwall 
speaks  is,  from  being  the  first,  certainly 
the  most  extraordinary  effort  of  the  ge- 
nius of  his  son,  we  shall  quote  it,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  intelligence  of  the  mind, 
the  style,  and  manner  ofthe  infant  wri- 
ter. 

“ On  the  U s'  cert  a i nt v of  Life. 

“ How  uncertain  is  life!  for  no  man  can 
tel!  in  what  hour  he  shall  leave  this  world. 
What  numbers  arc  snatched  away  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  and  turn  the  line  expecta- 
tion of  their  parents  into  sorrow.  'The  young 
man  may  die  by  evil  habits : what  grief 
to  the  parent,  what  disgrace  to  the  child  ! 
All  the  promising  pleasures  of  this  life,  will 
fade,  and  we  ehali  be  buried  in  the  dust. 

“ God  takes  away  a good  prince  from  his 
Subje&ts  oniv  to  transplant  him  into  everlast- 
ing joys  m heaven.  A good  man  is  not  dts- 
spirited  by'  death  : for  it  takes  him  away  only 
that  lie  may  feel  the  pleasures  of  a better 
world.  Death  comes  unawares,  but  never 
takes  virtue  with  it.  Edward  the  Sixth  died 
in  his  minority,  and  disappointed  his  sub- 
jects, to  whom  lie  had  promised  a happy 
retgu. 

“ Composed  June  30,  1801, 
Seven  years  old.” 

This  work,  in  a philosophical  point 
of  view,  is,  we  conceive,  extremely  cu- 
rious, as,  by  a gentle  gradation,  it  de- 
velops the  regular  expansion  of  ideas  in 
nn  infantile  mind  ; we  observe  their 
rise,  and  by  the  different  dates  of  these 
productions  mark  their  progress,  which 
is  such  as  to  afford  the  best  grounded 
hope  that  they  will  arrive  at  very  supe- 
rior excellence  indeed  by  ‘the  period 
that  their  ingenious  possessor  comes  to 
maturity. 

From  these  essays,  which  may  be 
termed  the  steps  of  science,  we  should 
with  pleasure  quote  many  passages  that 
struck  us  in  their  perusal,  would  our 
limits  admit  of  it ; but  as  we  have 
nearly  run  to  our  full  dxtept,  we  must 
turn  from  the  prose  to  the  poetry  of 
our  juvenile  author.  Respecting  this 
species  of  writing,  in  which  we  think  he 
has  displayed  very  singular  marks  of  ge- 
nius, his  father  observes,  that 

“ Fits  taste  for  poetry  was  not  discovered 
til!  a later  period.  P’rom  the  specimens  in 
the  following  pages,  the  reader  may.  per- 
haps, wish  his  poetic  effusions  had  occupied 
a larger  portion  of  the  book.  I regretted, 
when  it  was  too  late,  that  the  number  pf 
essavs  prevented  mo  trom  atfording  a gratifi- 
cation which  probably  some  ot  his  manu- 
scripts would  have  yielded.” 

In  this  opinion  we  fully  concur  ; and 
to  shew  that  it  is  not  founded  upon  un- 
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substantial  grounds,  we  shall  quote  one 
of  his  poems,  which  we  select,  not  be- 
cause it  is  the  best,  but  the  shortest  in 
the  book. 

“ THE  POT-BOY. 

“ Let  poets  sing  the  high-flown  praise 
Of  shepherds  and  of  rural  jo  vs, 

Whilst  I direct  my  humbler  lays 
To  town,  its  bustle,  and  its  noise. 

“ The  pol-boy’s  joys  shall  be  my  theme. 

Nor  shall  a barren  subject  be, 

When,  rising  from  some  lightsome  dream, 
Whirecliapel  streets  ho  treads  with  glee. 

“ Bliss  is  nbt  always  join’d  to  wealth, 

Nor  dwells  beneath  the  gilded  roof; 

For  poverty  is  bliss  with  health  : 

Of  that  my  pot-boy  stands  a proof. 

See  him  with  steady  footsteps  here. 

How  straight  he  bears  ihe  brimful  jug, 
And  sips  with  thirsty  lips  the  beer 

Which  high  o’ertops  the  pewter  mug. 

“ When  night  resumes  jier  gloomy  sway. 

The  object  of  his  fond  desire. 

How  happv  then  he’ll  sport  and  play 
Around  the  blazing  kitchen  fire. 

“ Then';  to  beguile  awav  the  time. 

He  tells  the  kitchen  nymphs  his  tale; 

His  left  hand  bears  some  doggrel  rhyme, 

And  m his  right's — a pot  of  ale. 

" And  hard  must  be  that  kitchen  fair 
Who  could  bis  am’rotis  tale  neglect ; 

And  often  Moll  or  Jenny  dare  " 

For  him  some  stouter  swain  reject. 

“ Then  weary  to  bis  garret  lues ; 

Or,  if  the  beds  perchance  be  spare. 

Upon  the  straw  he’ll  close  bis  eyes, 

And  sleep  with  Dapple  or  the  mare.” 

“ Composed  August  12,  180S, 
Eleven  years  old. 

"These  lines  were  occasioned  by  a copy  of 
verses  presented  to  the  young  author  upon  the 
trite  and  familiar -subject  of  the  Plough- 
bov,  who  thought  he  could  not  offer  a better 
companion  to  it  than  ‘ this  town  eclogue1  of 
the  Pot-bos  .” 


Memoirs  o f Robert  Cary , Earl  of  Mon- 
mouth, written  by  Himself.  And, 
Fragmenla  Regalia ; being  a His- 
tory of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Favourites. 
By  Sir  Robert  N aunlon.  8vo. 

From  the  title  to  these  curious  Me- 
moirs, the  reader  might  be  induced  to 
expect  an  entire  new  work,  if  the  an- 
nexed advertisement  did  not  announce 
it  to  be  a valuable  literary  relick,  res- 
cued from  oblivion  by  the  present  edi- 
tor, with  explanatory  annotations.  The 
£ strop.  Mag.  F ol.  LY.  May,  1809. 


first  publication  of  these  entertaining 
memoirs,  by  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Or- 
rery, having  now  become  extremely 
scarce,  it  was  presumed  that  anew  im- 
pression would  be  acceptable  to  Ihe  pub- 
lic, more  especially  as  they  contain  an 
interesting  accou.it  of  some  important 
occurrencesin  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza-, 
beth,  and  throw  peculiar  light  upon  the 
personal  character  of  that  renowned  so- 
vereign. The.  editor  just'y  observes, 
that  memoirs  are  the  materials,  and 
often  the  touchstone,  of  history  ; and 
even  where  they  descend  fo  incidents 
beneath  her  notice,  they  aid  ihe  studies 
of  the  antiquary  and  the  moral  philoso- 
pher. Several  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  Ear!  of  Cork's  explanatory  notes; 
mid,  as  a suit. ’Me  companion  to  Cary's 
Memoirs,  the  Fragment  a Regalia,  a 
source  from  which  our  historians  have 
drawn  the  mostauthenticaccountof  the 
court  of  the  virgin  queen,  have  also 
been  reprinted.  On  these  grounds,  the 
volume  before  us  has  a fair  claim  upon 
public  favour, and  will  be  considered  by' 
impartial  critics  as  a valuable  acquisi- 
tion, worthy  to  be  preserved  in  our  nu- 
merous repositories  of  British  literary 
curiosities. 

The  best  recommendation  of  these 
memoirs,  if  we  may  credit  the  editor’s 
averment,  is,  that  they  are  true  records 
of  facts,  which  are  either  not  mentioned, 
or  are  misrepresented,  by  other  histo- 
rians. They  arc  written  in  an  unaffected, 
simple,  intelligent  style.  Veracity  is, 
their  only  ornament,  but  it  is  an  orna- 
ment far  beyond  all  others  in  historical 
anecdotes.  They  begin  about  the  year 
1 57 f,  when  the  author  was  only  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  known  only  as  a 
younger  brother  of  the  family,  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Robert  Cary;  his  future 
titles  and  honours  being  the  well  me- 
rited rewards  of  a series  of  loyal  ser- 
vices, in  honourable  employments,  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
King  James  I. 

The  important  affiirs  of  state,  and 
the  private  occurrences  in  the  closets 
of  two  sovereigns  in  the  course  of  forty- 
eight  years,  furnish  ample  materials 
for  this  very  interesting  compilation, 
which  in  one  respect  afoae  appears  to 
be  defective,  the  want  of  regular  dates; 
so  that  ihe  exact  time  of  particular 
events  is,  in  many  instances,  left  to  con- 
jecture, instead  of  being  accurately 
stated.  From  such  a collection  of  his- 
torical anecdotes,  and  from  the  sketches 
of  the  characters  of  the  statesmen  and 
2 £ 
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favourites  of  Elizabeth,  a fund  of  ra- 
tional entertainment  is  provided  for  the 
amateurs  of  polite  literature  ; and  as  an 
incitement  to  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
whole,  we  have  selected  some  remark- 
able events,  which,  though  well  known, 
have  been  differently  related  by  other 
historians. 

“ The  next  year  (which  was  I53l>)  was  (lie 
Queen  oftjeots’  beheading.  I lived  in  court, 
h:td  small  means  of  my  friends,  yet  God  so 
blessed  me,  that  I was  evor  able  to  keep 
company  with  the  best.  In  all  triumphs  I 
was  one  ; cither  at  tilt,  tourney,  or  barriers, 
in  masque  or  balls.  I kept  men  and  horses 
far  above  my  rank,  and  so  continued  a long 
time.  At  which  time,  few  or  none  in  the 
court  heing  willing  to  undertake  that  jour- 
ney, her  majesty  sent  me  to.  the  King  of  the 
Scots,  to  rnuke  known  her  innocence  of  her 
sister's  death,  with  letters  of  credence  from 
herself  to  assure  all  that  I should  affirm. 
I was  way-laid  in  Scotland,  if  I had  gone  in, 
to  have  been  murdered  ; but  the  king’s  ma- 
jesty, knowing  the  disposition  of  his  people, 
and  the  fury  they  were  in,  sent  to  me  to  Ber- 
wick, to  let  me  know,  that  no  power  of 
his  could  warrant  my  life  at  that  time; 
therefore,  to  prevent  further  mischief,  he 
would  send  me  no  convoy,  but  would  send 
two  of  his  council  to  the  boundroad  to 
receive  my  letters,  or  wl-iat  other  message 
I had  to  deliver.  I had  reason  to  give  his 
majesty  thanks,  and  so  I did  ; and  sent  him 
word,  I would,  with  all  speed,  advertise  her 
majesty  of  the  gracious  care  lie  had  of  me  ; 
and  as  I should  be  directed,  I would  inform 
liis  majesty.  I was  commanded  to  accept 
the  king’s  otfer.  Sir  George  Hume,  and  the 
master  ol’Melven,  met  me  at  the  bound-road, 
where  1 delivered  my  message  in  writing, 
and  my  letters  from  the  queen  to  the  king  ; 
and  then  came  presently  (post)  to  court,  where 
1 had  i hanks  of  her  majesty  for  what  I had 
done.” 

No  stronger  proof  can  be  given  of 
the  dastardly  disposition  and  duplicity 
of  Janies,  than  his  conduct  upon  this 
affecting  event ; for  during  these  gra- 
cious private  messages  sent  to  Cary  at 
Berwick, — t..  his  courtiers,  and  to  his 
other  subjects,  at  Edinburgh,  he 
breathed  forth  open  threatenings  of 
resentment,  and  thundering  declarations 
of  revenge,  which  his  subjects  in  gene- 
ral were  well  disposed  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution, if  he  had  been  sincere,  and  reso- 
lutely determined  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  mother,  by  a war  against  Eliza- 
beth ; for  the  Scots  were  enraged,  and 
ready  to  take  arms,  had  they  met  with 
encouragementfrom  their  pusillanimous 
sovereign.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Scot- 
tish borders,  a set  of  lawless  depreda- 
tors, vowed  a cruel  revenge,  and  com- 


menced hostilities  against  the  English 
borderers,  who  inhabited  the  bounda- 
ries between  the  two  kingdoms,  at  that 
time  known  by  the  name  of  the  debale- 
able  lands,  being  alternately  claimed  by 
both  kingdoms,  and  during  the  long 
reign  of  Elizabeth  exposed  to  almost 
continual  warfare  ; the  inhabitants  on 
both  sides,  being  protected  from  justice 
by  the  one  nation,  in  opposition  to  the 
other,  securely  preyed  upon  both.  The 
English  borders  were  governed  by  offi- 
cers, called  wardens  of  the  Marches, 
appointed  by  the  queen ; and  our  au- 
thor being  for  several  years  a brave 
and  active  warden  of  the  East  Marches, 
a considerable  share  of  these  memoirs 
is  taken  up  in  giving  a very  exact  and 
curious  account  of  those  Ostrogoths, 
the  borderers,  a species  of  savages,  who, 
from  the  time  when  the  Romans  left 
our  island,  till  the  death  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, kept  the  southern  part  of  Scot- 
land and  the  northern  part  of  England 
in  a perpetual  civil  war,  and  seem  to 
have  equalled  the  Caffres  in  the  trade  of 
stealing,  and  the  Hottentots  in  igno- 
rance and  brutality.  The  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  under  one  sovereign  put 
an  end  to  the  horrors  of  intestine  com- 
motions. 

Upon  the  intelligence  received  at 
court  from  Plymouth  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Spanish  armada  upon  the  British 
coast,  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  and  our 
author  took  post-horses,  and  rode 
straight  to  Portsmouth,  where  they 
found  a frigate  that  carried  them  to 
sea,  where  they  bad  the  good  fortune 
to  light  first  on  the  Spanish  fleet,  and 
tacking  about,  in  a short  time  got  to 
tSie  British  fleet  to  communicate  the 
near  approach  of  the  enemy  to  the  Earl 
of  Effingham,  the  English  admiral ; and 
as  he  remained  on  board  one  of  the 
ships  of  war  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  different  engagements,  the  disper- 
sion, and  final  destruction  ofthe  boasted 
invincible  armada,  we  find  amorea- 
act  detail  of  sundry  particulars  in  these 
memoirs,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  any 
oilier  records  of  this  memorable  victory. 
In  fact,  it  is  so  interesting,  that,  for  ihe 
gratification  of  our  numerous  readers, 
and  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
whole  work,  we  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  give  the  following  extract. 

“ It  was  oil  a Thursday,  in  the  year  1588,* 


* No  precise  date  is  mentioned  in  the3S 
memoirs ; but  other  historians  notice  the 
principal  transactions  lo  have  taken  plae® 
between  the  19ib  and  the  2od  «1  July. 
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that  we  came  to  our  fleet:  all  that  day  we 
followed  close  the  Spanish  armada,  and  no- 
thing was  attempted  on  either  side;  the  same 
course  we  h«ld  all  Friday  and  Saturday,  by 
which  time  the  Spanish  fleet  cast  anchor  just 
before  Calais.  We  likewise  did  the  same  a 
very  small  distance  behind  them,  and  so 
continued  till  Monday  morning  about  two  of 
the  clock:  in  which  time  our  council  of  war 
had  provided  six  old  hulks,  and  stuffed  them 
full  of  all  combustible  matter  lit  for  burning; 
and  on  Monday,  at  two  in  the  morning,  they 
were  let  loose,  with  each  of  them  a man  in 
her  to  direct  them.  The  tide  serving,  they 
brought  them  very  near  the  Spanish  fleet,  so 
that  they  could  not  miss  to  conte  in  the 
midst  of  them:  then  they  set  lire  on  them, 
and  came  off  themselves,  having  each  ot 
them  a little  boat  to  bring  him  off.  The 
ships  set  on  fire  came  so  directly  to  the  Spa- 
nish fleet,  as  they  had  no  way  to  avoid  them, 
but  to  cut  all  their  halsers,  and  so  escape  ; 
and  their  haste  was  such,  that  they  left  one 
of  their  four  great  galeasseson  ground  before 
Calais,  which  our  men  took,  and  had  the 
spoil  of,  where  many  of  the  Spaniards  were 
siain,  with  the  governor  thereof,  but  most  of 
them  were  saved  by  wading  ashore  to  Calais. 
They  being  in  this  disorder,  we  made  ready 
to  follow  them,  where  began  a cruel  fight; 
and  we  had  such  advantage  both  of  wind 
and  tide,  as  we  had  a glorious  day  of  them  ; 
continuing  fight  from  four  o’clock  in  the 
morping  till  almost  five  or  six  at  night,  where 
they  lost  a dozen  or  fourteen  of  their  best 
ships,  some  sunk,  and  the  rest  ran  ashore  in 
diverse  parts  to  keep  themselves  from  sink- 
ing. After  God  had  given  us  this  great  vic- 
tory, they  made  all  the  haste  they  could 
away,  and  we  followed  them  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  by  which  time  they  v ere  gotten 
as  far  as  Flamborough-head.  It  was  resolved 
on  Wednesday  at  night,  that,  by  four  o’clock 
on  Thursday,  we  should  have  a new  fight 
■with  them,  lor  a farewell ; but  by  two  in  the 
morning  there  was  a flag  of  council  hung  out 
in  our  vice-admiral,  when  it  «as  found  that 
in  the  whole  fleet  there  was  not  ammunition 
sufficient  to  make  half  a fight;  andtherelore 
it  was  there  concluded,  that  we  should  let 
them  pass,  and  our  fleet  to  return  to  the 
Downs.  That  night  we  parted  with  them, 
we  had  a mighty  sioriu.  Our  fleet  east  an- 
chor, and  endured  it;  but  the  Spanish  fleet, 
wanting  their  anchors,  were  many  of  them 
cast  ashore  on  the  west  of  Ireland,  where 
they  had  all  their  throats  cut  by  the  Kernes 
(Irish  banditti),  and  some  of  them  on  Scot- 
land, where  they  were  no  better  used;  and 
the  rest  with  much  ado  got  into  Spain  again. 
Thus  did  God  bless  us,  and  gave  victory  over 
this  invincible  navy  : the  sea  calmed,  and  ail 
our  ships  came  to  the  Downs  on  Friday  in 
safety.  On  Saturday,  my  lord  of  Cumber- 
land and  myself  came  on  shore,  and  took 
post  horses,  and  found  the  queen  in  her  army 

at  Tilbury  C*mp.” 


- With  respect  to  the  nomination  of 
King  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  be  her 
successor,  as  related  by  Echard,  Rapin, 
and  other  historians,  all  of  whom  make 
her  say  faintly,  on  her  death-bed,  “ I 
will  that  a king  succeed  me,  and  who 
should  that  be  but  my  nearest  kinsman 
the  King  of  Scots  ;”  a very  different  ac- 
count of  the  matter  is  given  in  these 
memoirs ; by  which  it  appears,  that  she 
was  speechless,  and  almost  expiring, 
when  the  chief  counsellors  of  state  were 
called  into  her  bed-chamber.  As  soon 
as  they  were  convinced  that  she  could 
not  utter  an  articulate  word,  aud  scarce 
could  hear  or  understand  one,  they 
named  the  King  of  Scots  to  her ; a 
liberty  they  dared  not  to  have  taken 
if  she  had  been  able  to  speak  ; for  it  is 
well  known,  that  she  could  never  bear 
to  hear  of  any  successor.  She,  indeed, 
put  her  hand  (o  her  head,  which  wa» 
probably  at  that  time  in  agonizing  pain. 
The  lords,  who  interpreted  her  signs 
just  as  they  pleased,  were  immediately 
convinced  that  the  motion  of  her  hand 
to  her  head  was  a declaration  of  James 
as  her  successor.  What  was  this,  how- 
ever, but  the  unanimous  interpretation 
of  persons  who  were  adoring  the  rising 
sun  ! 

For  the  affecting  particulars  of  her 
last  illness  and  death,  we  refer  the  curi- 
ous reader  to  page  1 1 6 of  the  memoirs ; 
the  narrative  begins  with  this  passage: 
“ When  I came  to  court,  I found  the 
queen  in  one  of  her  withdrawing  cham- 
bers, sitting  low  upon  her  cushions. 
Fhe  called  me  to  her ; I kissed  her 
hand,  and  told  her  it  was  my  chiefest 
happiness  to  see  her  in  safety  and  in 
health,  which  1 wished  might  long  con- 
tinue. She  took  me  by  Ihe  hand,  and 
wrung  it  hard,  and  said — ‘ No,  Robin,  I 
am  not  well;’  aud  then  discoursed  with, 
me  about  her  indisposition,  and  that  her 
heart  had  been  sad  and  hea^y  for  ten  or 
twelve  days;  and  in  her  discourse,  she 
fetched  not  so  lew  as  forty  or  fifty 
great  sighs! — 1 e«ed  the  best  words 
I could,  to  persuade  her  from  this 
melancholy  humour;  but  I found  by 
her,  it  was  loo  deep-rooted  in  her  heart, 
and  she  daily  grew  worse  and  worse.” 
It  may  here  be  proper  to  mention,  that 
Robin  was  not.  created  Earl  of  Mon-f 
mouth  till  the  coronation  of  Charles  I. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  sketches 
of  characters,  though  they  comprise  a 
long  iist  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
court  of  Elizabeth,  and  include  her 
personal  favourites,  are  too  short 
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be  satisfactory  ; they  are  properly  called 
Frugnunta,  lor  they  are  but  fragments 
of  eminent  men,  in  high  stations,  during 
a glorious  era  in  our  national  history  5 
and  of  whom  the  reader  must  eagerly 
wish  to  he  more  fully  informed. — The 
work  is  elegantly  printed  from  the  press 
of  James  Jdallanty  ne  and  Co.  of  Edin- 
burgh. T.  M. 


The  Letters  of  a Peruvian  Princess. 
By  . Urn!  a me  de  C rajigny.  .Lisa  a 
Sequel  to  the  Letters  of  Az By 
Ignatius  fiungari  de  la  Jt/yrehe 
Courmonl.  To  which  are  prefixed, 
A Life  of  Madame  de  (/rajigny,  and 
a short  biographical  .Xotice  of  Marche 
Courmonl.  Transtntedfrom  the  French, 
by  It  illiam  Mudford.  1 vol.  12mo. 
pj).  221. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  announce 
to  the  public  an  elegant  translation  of 
this  truly  elegant  work.  We  can  re- 
member ll, tit,  many  years  ago,  we  read 
thi%  collection  of  letters  with  great  satis- 
faction, notwithstanding  they  were  de- 
formed by  a coarseness  of  style,  and 
numberless  errors  ; we  read  them,  we 
observe,  with  satisfaction,  because  ster- 
ling sense  and  real  genius  will  rise  supe- 
rior even  to  deformity  itself.  We  think, 
however,  that,  by  rendering, the  diction 
of  this  volume,  w hile  it  conveys  the  re- 
fined m -n  ng  of  the  original,  classically 
correct,  Mr.  M.  has  conferred  a real  fa- 
vour upon  the  public:  in  this  age  of 
circulating  trash,  he  has  given  us  a 
book  which  may  be  read  with  pleasure, 
and  studied  with  improvement.  To  de- 
tail any  part  of  a work  which  is  already 
well,  and  we  hope  soon  will  be  much 
bettor,  known,  would  here  he  nugatory. 
It  has,  with  regard  to  reviewing,  been 
■said,  that  no  quotations  are  so  easily 
detached  as  tellers.  But  this  opinion  is 
by  no  means  correct.  Experience  has 
taught  us,  that  few  e-.tracts  depend 
more  upon  context,  where  they  run  in  a 
series,  and  form  parts  of  a connected 
whole,  upon  which  a tale  depends.  Phi- 
losophical disquisitions,  we  must  ob- 
serve, wore  once  tl  e fashion  among  Lcs 
femmes  sarantes : but  if  there  wanted 
any  confirmation  of  these  letters  being 
the  genuine  productions  of  a lady,  the 
mode  in  which  metaphysical  subjects 
are  treat  ;!  in  t ire  seventeenth  would 
afford  it.  However,  ve  consider  this  as 
so  trifling  a deduction  from  their  gene- 
ral merit,  that  we  should  not  have  no* 


tired  it,  had  not  the  candour  of  the 
translator  courted  observation. 


The  Fat!  of  Saragossa  : an  Elegy.  By 

F.ytes  Irwin,  Esq.  M.  It.  1.  A.  Pamph- 
let, 4to.  Asperue. 

In  this  poem,  written,  as  the  author 
observes,  on  Ihe  spur  of  the  occasion, 
we  feel  to  a most  exquisite  degree  the 
sympathetic  force  of  the  subject  that  he 
lias  chosen.  There  is  not  to  be  found 
in  aucient  or  modern  history  the  record 
of  a spot  distinguished  as  Saragossa. 
has  been;  whether  we  consider  the  un- 
paralleled gallantry  displayed  by  her  in- 
habitants during  the  two  sieges  which, 
within  a few  months,  she  sustained  ; or 
the  perfidy  and  the  power  of  her  infa- 
mous enemies:  whether  we,  in  idea, 
behold  her  gallant  governor  defending 
bis  native  city  to  the  last  extremity, 

“ And  greatly  falling  with  a falling  state;’' 

or  contemplate  her  heroic  virgins  and 
matrons,  like  ancient  Carthaginian  fe- 
males, braving  every  danger,  and  dying 
in  defence  of  their  country. 

From  scenes  like  these  the  grandeur 
of  Iberia  originally  emanated;  and, 
impelled  by  the  magnitude  as  well  as  by 
the  horror  of  the  subject,  execrating, 
as  every  Briton  must,  the  fiendlike  ty- 
rant who  has  subjugated  Saragossa, 
the  author  has  produced  ‘ an  Elegy," 
which,  although  evidently  tvritteu  in 
haste,  possesses  many  marks  ot  genius, 
and  therefore  we  hope  will  have  the 
effect  which  he  wishes,  namely,  that  of 
stimulating  the  public  mind  to  that  sym- 
pathy which  is  due  to  fortitude  and  va- 
lour, and  which,  alas!  the  sufferings  of 
the  Spanish  heroes  and  heroines  arc  cal- 
culated to  excite. 


The  Vaccine  Scourge,  in  Answer  to  the 
Cat 'ninnies,  Sic.  lately  circulated  with 
great  Industry  by  H . Birch  and  other 
A nli-v activists.  JS  os.  I.  and  11.  Svo, 
pp.  24,  each. 

The  subject  of  vaccination,  though 
so  frequently  and  so  ably  discussed,  can- 
not he  considered  as  exhausted,  so  long 
as  the  propagation  of  this  beneficial 
practice  continues  to  be  impeded  by 
the  rancour  and  avarice  of  its  oppo- 
nents, or  by  the  torpor  and  indifference 
of  its  luke-warrn  friends.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  benefits  that  are 
likely  to  result  to  the  community  fro'm 
this  valuable  discovery,  it  w as  not  to  be 
expected,  that  a general  adoption  ofth« 
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practice  would  talce  place,  without  en- 
countering  considerable  opposition  from 
ignorant  or  prejudiced  persons.  PL.d 
these,  however,  been  the  only  obstacles, 
time,  and  the  almost  universal  success 
attending  vaccination,  would  have  cor- 
rected the  one  and  removed  the  other. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  small  pox  could 
not  be  exterminated,  without  cutting 
off  one  of  the  chitt  sources  of  profes- 
sional emolument.  To  tins  circum- 
stance, principally,  we  are  'ed  to  attri- 
bute the  violent  conduct  of  the  aati- 
vaccinists;  aud  yet,  to  see  members  of 
a useful,  an  enlightened,  and  a Literal 
profession,  fostering  the  prejudices  of  a 
part  of  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  one  of  the  most  valuable  bles- 
sings ever  bestowed  upon  man,  is  at 

once  painful  and  degrading. 

The  first  number  oi  the  vvoric  before 
us  contains  a satirical  ode,  illustrated  by 
notes,  exposing  some  calumnies  and  mis- 
statements of  Mr.  Birch,  as  displayed  in 
a tract  of  his,  called  “ yerimis  Reasons 
for  opposing  Vaccination,  and  other 
pamphlets.  We  had  always  hitherto 
• considered  “ little  children  as  form- 
ing a peculiar  care  of  Providence  ; hut 
Y.e  find,  by  a note  upon  t:.is  ode,  that 
7,1  r.  Birch  asserts,  in  his  “ Serious  Rea- 
sons,” that  the  small-pox  is  a merciful 
dispensation  of  Providence  to  lessen  the 
burden  of  a poor  man' s family  ! 
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Our  author  also  censures  the  conduct 
of  the  medical  officers  of  tna  Small  Box. 
Hospital;  and,  not  unaptly,  compares 
the  deaths  anJ  diseases  occasioned  by 
the  propagation  o‘  the  small- pox,  hy 
the  inoculation  of  out  patients,  to 
ihe  destructive  ravages  of  the  poison- 
tree.*  This  very  improper  practice, 
we  are  glad  to  hear,  has  been  abo- 
lished for  some  months  past  ; since 
which  time,  the  deaths  by  small  pox 
have  gradually  diminished. 

The  riseot  what  is  called  “ The  Lon- 
don Vaccine  Institution”  is  next  no- 
ticed; and  the  ar!s  which  were,  am} 
probably  still  are,  used  to  mislead  the 
public,  are  fully  detailed. 

Should  these  pamphlets  not  reform 
the  opponents  of  vaccination,  they  may 
probably  tend  • to  silence  them.  If, 
however,  truth  be  uol  so  much  their 
object  as  interest,  reason  and  argument 
must  be  thrown  away  upon  them;  and 
the  task  of  subduing  such  opponents 
must  devolve  on  sari  re. 

Several  official  reports,  letters,  and 
other  documents,  highly  creditable  to 
the  Jennerian  discovery  and  institution, 
will  be  met  with  in  these  two  pamph- 
lets. 


* The  Upas,  of  Java. 
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MAY  I.—  Dtiury-lane  Company 
( At  the  Lyceum  Theatre).  A 
Farce,  called  “Temper;  or,  ilie  To- 
mestic  Tyrant ,”  was  produced ; which 
being  amusing  in  itself,  and  wed  sup- 
ported by  the  performers,  was  received 
with  applause,  and  has  becu  several 
times  repeated. 

The  hills  of  the  day  called  this  a new 
farce;  and  the  Papers  tell  us,  that  Mr. 
Lewis  is  the  avowed  author  of  it.  It 
is  our  duty,  however,  to  undeceive  the 
public  on  this  head;  and  to  state,  that 
it  is  merely  rfhe  Grumbler  of  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  under  a new  title,  the  Dramatis 
Personal  being  named  anew,  and  a few 
retrenchments  made  in  the  dialogue,  as 
necessary  to  bring,  the  original  three 
acts  into  two. 

The  same  comedy  was  reduced  to  a 
farce  many  years  ago  (supposed  by  Hr. 


Goldsmith),  and  acted  at  Covent-gsr?em 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Quick  ; but  tne 
original  title  v.as  then  candidly  retained. 

J Jay  If.  At  the  same  theatre,  a new 
comic  sketch,  tu  one  act,  called  “ harp 
Set;  or,  I he  l iflage  Hate',"  was  per- 
formed for  the  benefit  ol  .Mr  Bannistc'-, 
and  received  with  applause,  it  has  not, 
however,  been  repeated  ; nor  have  w® 
beard  the  author  named. 


PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  NEW  COMEDY  OF 

“ GRIEVTNG’S  A FOLuV.”» 
Written  and  spoken  by  hr.  Eyhe. 
VThen  with  a trembling  heart  an  author 
sues. 

And  begs  protection  for  bis  virgin  muse, 

* Mr.  Leigh  (not  Lee)  is  the  name  of  tha 
author  of  tins  comedy. 
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3SS 


The  Prologue,  counsel  tor  the  plaintiff's  case, 
Iutrenls  lor  mercy,  and  implores  for  "race. 

“ This  i»  the  poet’s  cant,”  I hoar  you  my.} 
**  An  old,  stale  trick,  practis’d  before  to-  f 
day,  £ 

To  make  us  tolerate  some  wretched  play'.”) 
Yet,  if  « e place  before  some  rouging  guest 
Immortal  Shakspearc's  intellectual  least. 

So  pamper'd  is  the  taste,  so  weak  the  head. 
Some  rather  would  go  supperless  to  bed, 
Would  rather  cloy  on  sweets,  nay,  rather  fast. 
Than  come  to  banquet  on  the  rich  repast — 
At  treats  like  those  few  visitors  are  found, 

Tor  novelty  they  crave  the  whole  year  round. 

Since  then  variety  gives  such  delight. 
Three  novelties  we  offer  lit  re  to-night— 

The  first,  a theatre,  compact  and  small. 
Where  (without  glasses)  you  may  see  us  all ; 
The  next,  a building,  where  we  need  not 
bawl. 

Tor,  if  you  listen,  you  may  hear  u?  all  ; 

The  third  and  last  great  novelty  we  boast, 
And  wliat  will  probably  surprise  yon  most, 
Is,  that  our  author — wond’rous  to  be  told  ! 

Is  not  a needy  wight  who  writes  for  gold  ! 

’Till  now  a stranger  to  the  walks  of  fame. 
Friendship  and  science  were  his  only  aim, 
There  center’d  ev’ry  hope,  there  ev'ry  view. 
Till  Fancy  rais’d  the  thought  of  pleasing 

you,— 

And  with  the  feelings  of  a patron  fir’d, 
lie  freely  gave  us  what  his  muse  inspir’d  ! 
Then  on  Ins  efforts  be  not  too  severe. 

Nor  clamp  the  ardour  of  a volunteer : 

Where  judgment  censures  let  your  mercy 
plead, — 

But  spare  his  errors  for  the  gen’rous  deed  ! 
Thus  bolden’d  by  your  smiles,  some  future 
bard 

May  seek,  e’en  here,  the  poet’s  bright  reward, 
May  strike  the  lyre  to  some  enraptur'd  strain, 
And  breathe  the  notesof  ancient  Greece  again ; 
Make  this  Lyceum  like  the  one  of  yore. 
Sacred  to  genius  and  to  classic  lore. 

EPILOGUE  TO  THE  SAME. 
Written  by  Thomas  Dibdin,  Fsq. 
Spoken  hy  Mr.  Bannister. 

For  popularity,  the  bright  reward 
Of  statesman,  warrior,  actor,  and  of  bard. 
What  various  plans,  each  varying  in  its  mode. 
Are  tried,  and  yet  how  few  attain  the  road — 


We  humble  candidates  for  scenic  fame. 

To  please  you,  change  voice,  habit,  face,  and 
name  ; 

I’ve  been  a Jew,  a Fop,  a King,  a Quaker— 
A Duke,  a Dutchman,  and  an  Undertaker — 
W hen  least  in  spirits  have  laugh’d  loudest 
here,  [tear. 

Or  when  most  glad,  have  seem’d  to  shed  a 
Tried  all  dramatic  tricks  to  che  at  your  senses, 
And  win  your  favour;  under  false  pretences. 
I have  been  murder’d,  married,  kick’d,  ca- 
ress’d— [jest." 

Boat,  pigeon’d,  pitied,  poison’d — “ alt  in 
Been  deeply  plung’d  in  many  a harmless  plot. 
Yet  all  where  nothing  is — “ but  what  is  not.'* 
In  tragedy  we  feel  a strange  delight 
To  make  you  miserable  all  the  night — 

Wliat  joy  triumphant  round  that  actor 
spreads—  [beds,” 

*■  Who  sends  his  hearers  weeping  io  their 
White  we,  who  try  your  laughter  to  provoke. 
Find  nought  so  serious  as  a well-turn’d  joke. 
Since  then  we  thrive  when  fact  is  only  fic- 
tion, 

And  all  coincidence  is  contradiction. 

An  author'hopes,  that,  on  this  very  ground, 
A verdict  of  acyjuittal  may  be  touud  ; 

For  would  you  only  blame  each  lucky  hit. 
And  kindly  let  his  errors  pass  for  wit. 

Then  might  he  cry,  “ Courage,  there’s  life 
in’t  yet;” 

“ And  this  our  sun  will  make  a golden  set.” 
Ciitics,  would  you  the  bard  from  danger 
save, 

“ Be  dumb  for  ever— silent  as  the  grave;” 

Or  if  the  dear,  “ birth-strangled  babe”  must 
die, 

Why  who  so  fit  to  bury  him  as  I ? 

Then  at  his  fate  lest  wicked  wags  should 
laugh, 

I’ll  write  him,  if  you  please,  this  epitaph — 

“ Here  rests  a trembling  muse’s  first  essay1 
At  what  is  quaintly  called  a modern  play.”— 
“ Born  April  21 — at  half  past  six.’’ 

But  when  it  died  I'd  better  not  affix — • 

Unless  you’ll  let  me  say — £l  it  grac'd  life’s 
stage 

Till  it  attain’d  a comfortable  age. 

Burnt  out  before  ’tvvas  born,  with  caution 
rear’d, 

And  by  indulgent  patrons  seen  and  heard." 
For  more  particulars  inquire  of  me. 

Actor  and  Undertaker  both — I.  B, 


POETRY. 


TIIE  SONG  OF  MOMUS. 

Frtm  the  Drama  of  Orbis;  on,  The  World 
in  the  Moon,” 

( Unpublished .) 


■\7fcTHEN  we  spy  from  Olympus  yen  planet 
T ’ terrestrial, 

So  rabidly  moving  lino’  orbit  celestial, 


Oft  we  hear,  in  language  scurvy, 

“ Lord!  the  world’s  turn’d  topsy  turvey  ; 
The  night  chang’d  to  morning,  and  supper  19 
noon : 

Ev’ning  breakfasts,  midnight  dinners. 
Daylight  Saints,  and  darkling  sinners  ; 

Sure  the  brains  of  those  people  have  Sown  t* 
the  moon.” 


Poetry. 


SO  9 


Behold  in  von  city  the  deep  ones  assemble  ; 
How  the  Sharps  all  exult  while  the  flats  quake 
and  tremble. 

Mark  the  glory  of  that  nation, 

Tarnish’d  by  vile  speculation, 

When  losers  exclaim,  “ Sure  the  time’s  out  of 
tune  !” 

Different  you'll  observe  the  winners , 
Drinking,  gorging  at  their  dinners, 

While  like  Indians  they  quaff  to  the  full  of 
the  moon. 

Disgusted  we’ll  turn  from  those  Gastric  per- 
formers, 

To  view  in  yon  tavern  a horde  of  reformers. 
He  that’s  plac’d  on  table  single, 

Mark  him,  how  his  accents  gingle, 

Ears  surrounding  itch  and  tingle. 

While  he  cries,  “ tfie  whole  state’s  like  a ship 
in  a storm  ! 

Who,  who  shall  control  us  ? 

I couid  calm  it  sum  solus, 

And  tie  up  JEolus, 

Whose  bags  full  of  wind,  I would  label, 

REFORM.” 

They  now  stun  the  spheres 
With  three  times  three  cheers. 

Then,  “ Strike  up,  you  scraper  !” 

“ A speech  from  the  Draper  !’’ 

“ Zooks,  that  was  a shiner  !” 

“ Now  Major,  your  Minor  ; 

©n  Ihe  patriots  best«w  your  rhetorical  boon. 
We’ll  drink  in  conclusion, 

1 A glass  to  conj'usibi. !’ 

You’ll  now  wag  your  wig-tail, 

Great  Orator  Pio-tail, 

And  bail  the  approach  of  the  full  of  the 
■moon."  M. 


A HORSE  MEDICINE. 

TVTETIIOUGHT  I heard  upon  the  Quarry, 
Where  once  I took  my  station, 

A voice  exclaim,  “ Apothecary  ! 

What  will  perfume  the  Nation  ?” 

I quick  replied,  " If  we  could  give  it 
In  portions  large  and  small, 

About  a hundred  weight  of  Civet 
Would  serve  to  sweeten  all. 

l 

“ But  when  there  are  such  peccant  humours, 
1 1 hint  a pound  of  j a i, a r. 

If  we  may  trust  to  flouting  rumours, 
Mightpurge  them  out  of  Salop.” 

DRASTIC. 

From  the  Alcove, 

April  **,  1809. 


IMPROMPTU. 

To  an  Auctioneer,  who  was  selling  the  old 
Materials  of  several  new  Houses. 

A MORTAR,  to  charge,  you  must  use  a 
good  rammer; 

But  more  certain  destruction  proceeds  from 
your  HAMMER. 

PICKAX. 


BELINDA’S  ANSWER 

TO  THE  POEM  ON  COQUETRY, 
jA 

Addressed  to  her  in  our  Magazine  for  March 
by  the  late  Edmund  Lechmere,  Esq. 

Written  Ten  or  Eleven  Years  since. 

Edinburgh. 

’^^7"HY  should  Belinda  deem  the  throng 
Of  Fashion’s  flies  beneath  her  song? 
The  Mall  bid  claims  her  loit’ring  hour, 
Tlcence  she  resumes  her  blissful  bow'r. 
Contrast  enhances  all  it  gives. 

Here  fancy  calls,  and  comfort  lives  ; 

And  here  a lore;',  more  than  dear,  , 

Still  courts  his  own  Belinda’s  care; — 

Of  his  heart’s  tribute  justly  vain, 

(While  there  she  holds  nnrivall’d  reign,) 
Smiling,  as  summer  greets  the  breeze, 
Bless’d  with  tliepouiV  and  wish  to  please. 

She  meets  his  eyes,  where  rapture  gleams. 
And  welcomes  love’s  delirious  dreams ; 

Nor  asks  for  more,  unless  to  prove. 

That  waking  reason  too,  is  love. 

While  ’bove  the  clouds  the  southern  ray 
O’er  the  steep  eragg*  beams  brighter  day. 
And  on  her  cheerful  casement  throws 
A warmth  to  renovate  the  rose ; 

The  favorite  of  Flora’s  bow’rs. 

The  pride  of  June,  the  queen  of  flow’rs. 
There  sits  enthron’d,  in  blushes  disiht. 
Unveiling  to  the  wond’ring  sight — 

Yes  ! there  she  glows,  in  beauty  blent. 

To  teach  the  wand’ring  heart  content. 

The  myrtle,  the  geranium  too. 

And  dwarf  libernium,  bloom  anew, — 

Yf ! graceful  o’er  the  nurt’ring  mould, 
Ltbernia  trails  her  blooming  gold  ; 

Still  grateful,  Phwbus,  for  thy  care. 

She  worships  e’en  thy  golden  hair;  — 
Waving  in  air,  her  wreaths  propend 
Toward  earth — as  fearful  to  offend 
Tli’  inspiring  god — her  tints  divine 
She  caught  from  him  who  leads  the  Nine  : — 
— E’en  so,  I emulate  my  friend, 

And  droop,  as  fearful  to  offend. 

Life’s  intellectual  feast  my  own, 

Vacant  I leave  Ambition’s  throne  — 

The  joys  of  sense — pelf’s  sordid  pride. 

And  all  the  worldling  craves  beside. 

O'er  liie  wild  strings  my  hand  I sweep. 

And  teach  e’en  rapt’rous  joy  to  weep. 
Exulting  in  the  glorious  flame. 

That  ne’er  was  told,  and  wants  a name, 

And  then,  to  each  verbrative  wire, 

I listen,  till  I scarce  respire. 

Shall  one  who  proves  this  magic  spell. 

Amid’  the  lowliest  daisied  dell. 

Woo  the  stray  glance  ? — the  thought  cob* 
troul, 

*Tis  treason  to  Belinda’s  soul. 

Redundant  shoots,  that  load  the  vine. 
Perchance  may  he  compar'd  to  mine  ; 

While  genius,  roving  round  the  waste. 

Culls  garlands  tor  the  breast oi  taste; 
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And  o’er  Belinda  throw  a wreath. 

Perfum’d  b\  Fancy’s  sweetest  breath. 

To  soften  censure— —tell  her  friend, 

Mis  pupil  wishes  to  amend. 

Secure  from  harm,  in  fancy  warm, 

' When  truth  dissolves  the  fla't’rers  charm, 
With  placid  ray  itiv  e\e  shall  beam, 

As  waken’d  from  Delusion's  dream — ■ 

The  thing  that  triumphs,  while  she  pains. 
The  vain  coquette,  my  heart  disdains  ; — 

If  weakness  can  such  scm.  lance  give, 

For  wisdom  only  let  me  live  ! — 

For  wisdom  ! — Pallas  may  inspire 
The  soul  with  more  thin  mortal  lire; 

But  will  siie  rove  in  Fancy's  how’rs. 

And  wing  with  joy  the  idle  hours? 

D raw  visions  that  shall  cheat  the  view. 

And  bid  young  Hope  be  born  anew  ? 

— Her  brow  so  stern  I’m  taught  to  fear; 

Am  I an  object  worth  her  care  ? / 

Tf  mid’  my  haunts  she  deigns  to  stray. 
Unfading  wreaths  shall  strew  the  >vay  ; 

— H isdom  must  come  its  Fancy’s  friend.  ) 
For  what  were  all  that  lleav’n  could  send,  > 
Should  her  delusion  ever  end  ? j 

— E’en  mid’  my  last  convu's  ve  sigh. 

Fancy  must  paint  tne  bow’rs  oljoy. 

And,  in  idea,  life  restore, 

’'Fill  nature  feasts  on  hope  no  more. 

— Coquetry,  Belinda’s  care  1 
No  vagrant  guest  has  harbour  here  ; 

Her  hand  upon  her  bosom  press’d. 

And  lifted  eyes  the  trulh  attest; 

For  friendship  there’s  an  ample  room, 

That  shall  exist  beyond  the  tomb  ! — 

Sublim’d  by  truth — a type  below. 

Of  what  the  renovated  know,  _ 

Wh  en  the  rapt  spirit  leaves'its  clay, 

To  waken  mid’  the  realms  of  day. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine, 

SIR, 

T INTRODUCED  myself  to  your  notice,  in 
"*■  your  Magazine  of  last  month,  as  a very 
extraordinary  character;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  true  than  the  history  I then  began,  and 
shall  now  follow  up,  of  my  being  a most  sin- 
gular nocturnal  cogitater,  if  the  word  cogita- 
tion may  be  applied  to  the  fleeting  visions 
which  present  themselves  to  the  imagination 
of  a man  when  lie  is  asleep.  My  dreams, 
however,  are  of  a very  peculiar  nature.  I am 
at  all  timesinventing  poetry  ; and,  for  aquar- 
ter  of  an  hour  after  I am  in  bed,  as  the  finish 
of  my  contemplations,  I turn  my  mind  to 
such  tasks  of  this  nature  as  I have  set  myself 
for  my  next  day’s  amusement.  My  mind  is 
at  all  times  pretty  tranquil,  and  I instantly 
fall  into  a profound  sleep,  in  which  I conti- 
»ue  seven  Lours  without  dreaming  at  all.  As 
the  faculties,  however,  begin  to  renovate,  my 
ideas  before  I went  to  sleep  recur  lo  me  ; 
and,  before  I am  thorougldy  roused,  I have 
some  couplet  ready,  or  perhaps  six  or  eight 
lines,  nay  I have  sometimes  stretched  to  a 
dozen  and  more,  in  a sort  of  coinnion-place- 
buok  in  my  mind,  w Inch  I find  a faithful  re- 


pository ; for  my  "memory  never  deceives  me. 
It  was  from  that,  store  I extracted  the  trifle 
winch  I sent  you  last  month. 

I will  now  copy  for  you  some  of  these 
fleeting  ideas,  and  give  you  an  account  of 
what  caused  them.  Some  years  ago,  when  it 
was  expected  that  there  would  he  a number 
of  candidates  for  the  vacant  lanreatship,  if 
you  recollect  there  was  an  excellent  thing 
published,  which  some  of  these  candidates 
were  supposed  to  have  written.  One  night, 
it  struck  me  that  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  trv 
niv  hand  in  one  of  these  odes;  and  I amused 
my  family,  the  next  morning,  willi  telling 
them,  I had  begun  one  in  my  sleep.  The 
lines  I dreamt  were. 

To  day  I’m  to  speak  of  the  birth  of  the  king; 
Oh,  loi  g may  he  live  ! but  much  longer 
I sing. 

I have  a friend  who  is  a good  man  in  the 
city,  a good  man  in  his  family,  and  a good  man 
in  all  the  relative  duties'  of  life  ; for  he  has 
the  old-fashioned  knack  of  considering  men  as 
his  brothers,  but  he  is  but  a very  indifferent 
poet  ; and,  unfortunately  lor  his  peace  of 
mind,  he  considers  his  poetical  talents  as  the 
only  merit  he  possesses.  The  man  is  » 
woollen-draper.  Now,  though  I have  a very 
sincere  wish,  for  I have  a real  friendship  for 
him,  to  wean  him  from  this  awkward  propen- 
sity, which,  on  account  of  his  connexions,  his 
situation  in  life,  and  a variety  of  tilings,  does 
him  no  service,  but  is  a deduction  from  his 
real  merit,  I never  could  muster  (he  courage 
to  speak  out  on  the  subject  ; and  if  I had,  it 
would  probably  have  been  ill  taken.  Going 
over  this,  one  night,  just  before  I went  to 
sleep,  I came  to  a determination  no  longer  to 
be  nice  ; and,  before  I was  thoroughly  awake 
in  the  morning,  I had  made  a resolution  of 
coming  to  a round  explanation  with  him  in  a 
dream.  I dreamt  that  he  came  to  me  with  a 
paper  in  his  hand,  which  he  said  was  written 
by  a friend-  who  was  determined  to  let  the 
world  know  his  real  merit,  and  public^-  extol 
him  as  a poet.  “ Look  here,”  said  he,  “ see 
how  he  writes.”  After  going  over  a number 
of  fulsome  compliments,  and  enumerating  his 
nampy  pamby  productions,  some  of  which  I 
had  often  blushed  at,  he  came  to  these 
lines : 

Ballads  in  linsey-woolsej’  lays. 

And  bales  of  broad-cloth  turn'd  to  bays. 

You'll  keep  in  mind  that  lie  is  a woollen- 
draper. 

“ Good  God  !”  said  I,  “ are  you  blind  ? 
Don’t  you  see  the  man  is  laughing  at  you?” 
He  was  so  affronted,  and  so  indignant,  that 
he  pocketed  the  paper,  and  went  away,  de- 
claring he  would  never  speak  to  him  again. 
But  I'll  speak  lo  him,  said  I ; and»as  this  sub- 
ject has  been  started  by  himself,  I am  re- 
solved to  leaie  nothing  undone  to  cure  him 
of  his  lolly.  At  that  instant  I awoke.  I 
laugh  heartily  at  the  circumstance ; and  the 
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operation  it  had  on  my  waking  ideas  was, 
that  I had  better  not  attempt  to  correct  that 
which  is  incorrigible.  Thus  when  we  have 
met  I have  always  waived  the  subject ; and, 
though  we  are  upon  speaking  terms,  intimacy 
is  at  an  end. 

The  thing  would  make  an  essay  of  itself; 
but  I have  tired  you  enough  for  this  time. 
At  a future  opportunity  I shall  address  you 
again.’  Yours,  SOMNL’is. 

ANECDOTES  IN  FAMILIAR  VERSE. 
No.  III. 

The  Talisman. 

TVICK,  told  his  lovely  wife  would  die, 

.!  t \Yns  in  a perfect  agony ; 

And,  for  some  doctor  of  renown, 

Swore  he  would  ransack  all  the  town,  , 
On  this  kind  errand  as  he  ran, 

A friend  cried,  take  this  talisman; 

Invisible  to  all  but  yon, 

At  each  physician’s  house,  you’ll  view 
The  rooms  with  the  true  number  fill’d 
Of  all  their  ghosts  which  he  lias  kill'd. 

Thank  you,  cried  Dick,  thou  friend  in  need! 
Thus  I II  infallibly  succeed. 

At  the  first  doctor’s  house  he  knock’d, 

The  ghosts  in  shoals  around  him  flock’d; 

The  next,  owned  by  a man  of  fame, 

Was  crowded  pretty  near  the  same; 

Again  he  tried,  again  he  toil’d. 

Yet  in  his  search  was  always  toil’d. 

At  length  he  to  a doctor  flew — 

Come,  come,  cried  he,  here  are  but  two  ; 
This  man  much  merit  has,  and  skill, 

Of  patients  only  two  to  kill. 

Delighted  at  the  thought,  cried  lie. 

My  wife’s  sir  in  extremity; 

You’ll  save  her  life,  if  any  can. 

Or  else  you  see  me  a dead  man. 


Yes,  sir,  I know  what  I’m  about ; 

But  pray  how  did  you  find  me  out? 

I .pun  I know  things  have  renown; 

But  I have  only  in  this  town 
Lived  a few  days ; am  not  solicited  ; 

Have  only  two  sick  people  visited. 

Dick  ran  away  the  tale  to  tell, 

The  wife  took  nothing,  and  goVwell. 

No.  IV. 

The.Galley  Slave. 

A certain  duke,  meed  ot  h:«  bravery. 
Possessed  a right  to  free  from  slavery 
Once  ev’ry  year,  and  to  restore. 

Some  slaves  who  labour’d  at  the  oar; 

And,  by  this  generous  impulse  led. 

One  day  a galley  visited; 

His  act  and  deed  the  only  quorum, 

He  summoned  all  the  slaves  before  him. 

He  found  they  all  were  in  one  mmd  ; 

That  they  had  been  by  foes  confinetl. 

Or  out  of  spile,  whence  wrong  proceeds, 
Or  envy  ofltheir  better  deeds, 

By  rogues  deserving  punishment. 

But  that  they  all  were  innocent. 

One  lie  observed,  who  hung  his  head. 
And  sighed,  and  grieved,  but  nothing  said. 
And  you  my  friend,  cried  he,  what  view 
Had  they  to  chains  who  sentenced  you? 
Sir,  said  the  slave,  my  lot  is  sore  ; 

I have  deserved  all  this  and  more; 

To  every  crime  I have  been  driven. 

Nor  can  my  sins  be  e’er  forgiven.  , 

Indeed  cried  out  the  duke,  how  then 
Came  you  to  mix  with  honest  men  ? 

Let  some  one  there,  this  moment,  see 
This  guilty  culprit  be  set  free. 

How  dare  he  in  this  manner  prate  ! 

If  he  were  suffered,  at  this  rate, 

Much  longer  ’bout  his  crimes  to  bawl, 

This  fellow  would  corrupt  them  all. 
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HIS  Gazette  contains  the  Ceremonial, 
which  took  place  at  the  Queen’s  Palace, 
on  Wednesday,  the  26th  April,  of  the  inves- 
titure of  Lieutenant-general  Sir  David  Baird; 
and  of  the  Knighthood  and  investiture  of 
Lieutenant-general  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Hope, 
Major-general  Sir  Brent  Spencer,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Cockrane,  commonly  called  the  Rt. 
lion.  Lord  Cochrane,  ( eldest  son  and  lieu-  ap- 
parent of  Archibald  Earl  of  Dundonald)  a 
Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  Knights  of  the 
Most  Honourable  Order  ol  the  Bath.] 

ADMIRALTY-OFFICE,  APRIL  29. 
Extract  of  d Letter  from  Admiral  Lord  Cam- 
bier,  Commander-in-chief  of  his  Majesty's 
Ships  and  Vessels  unplatted  in  the  Channel 
Soundings,  <jjc.  to  the  Hon.  It  in.  II  ellcsiey 
Hole,  dated  on  board  ti.e  Caledonia,  in 
Basque  lluads,  the  ltith  instant. 

It  has  blown  violently  bum  the  southward 
Lump.  Mag.  I 'ol.  L V.  Aitft/,  IStAl. 


and  westward  since  the  departure  of  the  Impe- 
rieuse,  which  hasrenderea  it  impracticable  to 
act  in  any  way  with  the  small  vessels  pr  boats 
of  the  flptt  against  the  enemy. 

I have  the  satisfaction  to  observe  this  morn- 
ing, that  the  enemy  have  set  fire  to  their  fri- 
gate (L’lndienne);  and  that  the  ship  of  the 
line,  which  is  aground  at  the  entrance  of  the 
River,  (supposed  to  be  ’be  Regulus)  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  will  be  wrecked. 
Transmitted  by  Admiral  Lord  Gambler,  to  the 
Hon.  W.  W.  Pole. 

. His  Majesty's  ship  Arelhusa,  off  Bilboa 
sir,  2 0th  March. 

I have  the  pleasure  of  acquainting  you, 
for  the  Coiutnander-in-chiel’s  in  formation, 
that  on  the  15th  instant,  at  dav-hreak  in  the 
morning,  a party  of  seamen  and  marines  be* 
longing  to  this  ship  were  landed  under  the 
command  of  the  First  Lieutenant,  Mr.  Hugh 
Pearson,  and  Lieutenant  Scutt  of  the  Ma- 
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guns  mounted  on  the  batteries  at  Lequito, 
defended  by  a detachment  of  French  go), 
diets,  a sec;-  an'  and  twenty  of  whom  were 
made  prisoners,  .vli  »,  n our  p.  npie  forcing 
the  guard  h,>u»e  in  the  principal  battery, 
threw  town  I heir  arms,  and  begg-'d  for  qnar- 
ti  r ; the  rest  ol  ihe'r  comrades  effected  their 
escape  by  running  for  u 

i Ins  little  affair  was  conducted  by  Lieut. 
IVjimiii,  w tii  tbai  bbliint.ss.iuid  proinp'ifude 
which  generally  coni  mods  success,  to  wljrch 
1 nth loti.t'  oui  having  on’y  three  men  wouud- 
c tot  vvi  tbs  laud  : i g a qu.ck  tire  of  musketry 

for  some  time  frm  tile  buttery  and  guard- 
house as  our  p.  ii pie  advanced.  A small 
clialoupe,  lade'u  with  brandy,  was  iouud  id 
tiie  harbour  and  I nought  away. 

Toe  folio >ung  day,  having  received  irtfor- 
niationof  two  chassf  marees  being  nptheltiver 
Andaro,  laden  veitli  brandy  for  the  French 
ttrnir  « 1 1 Spain,  in  the  evening  the  same  party 
■was  again  landed,  who  tountl  them  aground, 
about  lour  miles  up.  w.tiitheircargot'sonbourd, 
which  were  d stroyed  ; but  the  vessi  I ap- 
pearing to  be  Spanish  property,  and  forcibly 
seized  on  to  carry  those  supplies,  were  re- 
stored to  their  owners. 

On  the  20tli,  Lieutenant  Elms  Steele,  w ith 
a party,  destroyed  the  guns  at  Baignio,  and 
captured  a small  vessel  laden  with  Marino 
wool,  which  had  run  in  there  for  security, 
from  St.  Andero  hound  to  I'.  tyonne  • whilst 
Lieutenant  Fennel,  of  the  Marines,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Elliott,  the  Purser,  and  a host’s 
crew,  ascended  the  mountain  and  destroyed 
the  signal  posts. 

The  same  evening  Lieutenant  Pearson, 
with  the  officers  and  men  who  were  with  him 
at  Laquito,  took  possession  of  the  batter, es  at 
the  town  of  Patsance  without  opposition,  and 
destroyed  the  guns;  the  small  parties  of  the 
enemy  stationed  at  these  places  retiring  as 
Our  people  approached. 

I am,  &c. 

(Signed)  R.  Men  DS 
To  Charles  Adams.  Esq.  Captain  of  his 
Majesty's  ship  Resistance. 

Transmitted  to  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  Command- 
er-in  -chief  of  his  Majesty's  Ships  and  Vessels 
in  the  East  Indies,  to  the  Honourable  (I'm 
Wellesley  Pole. 

Modeste,  Off  Sandshead, 
SIR>  Oct.  9,  1808. 

X have  great  satisfaction  in  acquaintiiiu 
your  Excellency  of  his  Majesty’s  slop  Mo- 
deste, under  ray  command,  having  last  night 
eaptured  La  Jena,  French  National  corvette, 
pierced  for  24  guns,  but  only  18  on  board’ 
and  complement  150  men,  commanded  by 
Mows.  Morice,  Lieutenant  de  Vaisseau,  after 
a chase  of  nine  hours,  tmd  a running  action  of 
nearly  one  hour,  (from  it  being  but  a light 
breeze,  which  enabled  her  to  keep  her  dis- 
tance with  her  sweeps)  when  she  struck,  a 
•omplete  wreck  in  her  sails  and  rigging ; s’he 
kad  cat  away  her  boats  and  booms,  sad 


thrown  three  guns  overboard,  in  the  chase. 
\\e  received  no  damage  to  signify,  hut  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Win.  Donovan,  (the  Master)  a 
v ry  valuable  and  gallant  officer,  unlortu- 
natek  kill-  d,  and  one  seaman  wounded.  La 
Jnia  has  not  received  any  material  damage 
in  her  hull;  she  sails  well,  and  appears  a very 
ht  vessel  for  his  Majesty’s  service.  She  had 
keen  tour  mouths  from  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  taken  thi  Jennet  of  Madras,  and  the’ 
Swallow  ol  Penang:  the  first  she  sunk,  the 
latter  was  in  sight  during  the  chase,  but  sailing 
very  well,  got  out  of  sight  to  leeward  belora 
La  Jena  "as  taken,  and  we  have  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  see  her  since. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &e. 

George  Elliot. 


[the  miiLh-talked-of  Order  of  Council,  re- 
scinding in  some  measure  the  one  of  the  11th 
of  November  ISO?,  appears  in  this  Gazette. 
It  states,  that  on  the  north  west  side  of  the 
Continent  the  interdiction  shall  not  extend 
beyond  the  Ems;  neutrals,  therefore,  may 
now  hade  to  Hamburgh,  Cuxbaven,  Tonniu- 
gen,  and  oilier  ports  in  the  North  Sea  ; they 
may  also  trade  to  the  Baltic,  if  the  French 
and  Russian  Governments  will  permit  them 
On  the  southern  side  o!  the  Continent,  the 
interdiction  of  commerce  is  taken  off  all  the 
ports  ol  Italy,  as  high  up  as  Orbitelio  on  the 
western  coast,  and  Pesaro  on  the  eastern  side 
of  that  peninsula. — These  include  the  king- 
dom ot  Naples  and  the  Pope’s  terr,tories,  and 
, course  neutrals  may  trade  to  them  ; but 
they  are  prohibited  from  trading  with  the 
part  ol  Italy  north  of  OrbiteIJo  and  Pesaro 
called  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  including  the 
ports  ol  V enice  and  Leghorn,  against  which, 
and  all  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland,  the 
Orders  in  Council  remain  in  foree,  and  under 
a slrict  blockade — Neutrals  captured  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  tins  new  regulation  under 
the  authority  ol  the  Jormer  Orders,  are  to  be 
released. J 


SATURDAY,  MAY  6. 

[This  Gazette  contains  a letter  from  Cap- 
tain Brisbane,  ol  the  Belle  Poule,  to  Lord 
Colhngwood,  informing  Ins  Lordship  ot  his 
having  fallen  in  with,  and  captured,  the 
French  frigate  le  Yar,  in  the  gulph  of  Talona 
She  surrendered  after  a few  broadsides  • is 
pierced  for  32  guns,  but  had  only  22  nine- 
pounders  and  four  24-pounder  carrot, ades 
mounted,  commanded  by  Capitaine  de  Fre- 
gate  Paulin,  with  a complement  of  200  men, 
Irom  Corfu,  destined  to  any  port  in  Italy  she’ 
could  reach,  The  Belle  Poule  susta.ned  n» 
loss  whatever ; that  of  the  enemy  could  not 
be  ascertained,  as  the  greater  part  of  her 
officers  and  ship’s  company  took  the  oppor- 
tunity ot  getting  on  shore  the  moment  the 
s, up  struck.  Le  Vans  but  two  years  off  the 
stocks,  copper,  and  copper-fastened,  and 
oOO  tons  burthen. 

Also,  a letter  to  his  Lordship  from  Captain 
Host#,  *1  k>«  Ampbina,  stating  his  having 
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•aptured  a French  armed  brig,  mounting  six 
guns,  and  a irabacculo,  which  were  employed 
in  transporting  troops  from  Zara  to  the  coast 
of  Italy. 

Likewise,  a letter  from  Captain  Maxwell, 
of  his  Majesty’s  sloop  Royalist,  stating  his 
having  captured  la  Princesse  French  pri- 
vateer, of  Id  guns  and  50  men,  otf  Dieppe. 

Rear-admiral  Sir  R. chard  Sttachan  has 
transmitted  to  the  Hon.  VV.  W.  Pole,  two 
letters  from  Lieutenant  Samuel  Burgess  and 
Joshua  L.  Rowe,  commanding  Ins  Majesty’s 
gun-vessels  the  Pmcher  and  Cenior;  the 
former,  giving  an  account  ot  the  capture, 
near  the  Watt  ‘'and,  of  a Danish  privateer, 
mounting  one  carriage  gun  and  four  swivels, 
and  a galior-  laden  with  deals,  by  the  boats 
of  the  Pmcher  and  Basilisk,  under  the  com- 
mend ol  Sub-lieutenant  William  Woolcock, 
of  the  Pmcher  ; tue  latter  staling  the  capture, 
in  the  river  Ems,  ot  a Danish  privateer, 
mounting  one  long  gun  and  tour  swivels, 
by  the  boats  of  the  Censor  and  Rresdraveren, 
Commanded  by  Sub-lieutenant  G.  Anderson, 
el  tbe  latter. 

ADM  TR A T.TY-OFFICE,  MAY  13. 

E/rtract  of  a Letter  from  Captain  Hurward,  of 
Ids  Majesty's  Sloop  the  Parthian,  to  Admiral 
Young.  Commander  in-chief  T his  Majesty's 
Ships  it  Plymouth,  unit  transmitted  by  him 
lu  the  lion.  IF.  W.  Pole,  duted  ut  Sea,  the 
5th  Instant. 

On  t lie  2d  inst.  in  lat.  45  N.  long.  9 W.  a 
brig  wa*  discerned  in  the  west,  and  trom  the 
description  previously  received,  soon  made 
out  to  he  la  Nouvelle  Gironde,  the  noted 
privateer  of  Bourdeaux  : which  vessel,  I am 
happy  to  acquaint  you,  was  captured  alter  a 
chiice,  in  light  winds,  of  36  hours,  owing  to 
the  unreiiutted,  exceednij  great,  and  deter- 
mined,exertions  of  every  individual  on  hoard, 
wiio  perseveringly  continued  to  labour  hard 
at  the  sweeps  nearly  the  whole  chacc.  La 
Nouvelle  Gironde  is  a fine  co.pper-.iasiened 
brig,  commanded  by  Mons.  Lecomie,  mount- 
ing four  12  and  ten  4-poundeis,  with  a com- 
plement oi  86  men  (50  on  hoard),  out  45 
days. — In  the  capture  of  such  a scourge  to 
the  trade,  L cannot  hut  feel  gratified;  parti- 
cularly as  she  has  been  chased  during  tins 
last  cruise  by  12  different  men  of  war,  u tie 
of  which,  by  the  prisoners’  accounts,  had  tire 
smallest  chance  ot.neariug  her. 

[This  Gazelle  contains  a Proclamation,  re- 
voking the  Order  m Council  of  the  13ih  ol 
May,  1857',  lor  laying  an  embargo,  and 
seizing  all  sli’ps  umt  vessels  belonging  to  tbe 
subjects  of  the  Grand  Signior,  or  bearing  the 
Hag  of  the  Ottoman  empire,] 

MAY  20. 

Copy  of  a Letter  transmitted  by  Vice-admiral 
Sir  J.  Saumarez. 

H.  M,  S.  Melpomene,  in  the  Sleeve, 
sin,  May  1. 

I beg  leave  to  acquaint  you5  that  having 


chased  a Danish  man  of  war  cutter,  of  six 
guns,  and  apparently  quite  new,  on  shore  at 
Huilho(a  harbour  in  Jutland ),  and  anchored 
H.  M.  S.  ill  19  feet  water,  the  boats  were 
sent  under  the  direction  of  L.eutenants  Plum- 
ridge  and  R.  nine,  who  succeeded  in  board- 
ing and  destroying  her,  with  some  other  ves- 
sels, under  a most  tremendous  fire.  J he 
immense  crowns  ot  the  enemy  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  Melpomene,  and  that  o;  her 
launch's  carrmiade,  leaves  me  good  reason 
to  suppose  their  Lss  must  be  very  consider- 
able. Ours  is  conic  ed  to  Lieutenant  George 
Rennie  and  five  men  wounded  m the  boats, 
btr  more  might  have  been  exp-  t ied  from  ihe 
se>-.  re  and  gallin'--  tire  aitoget  r direct  d on 
then;.  I cannot  o' use  this  I-  iter  w ghoul  ex- 
pressing bow  much  Lieutenants  Plumridge 
and  Remue  are  to  be  aomir’ri,  with  eery 
officer  and  man,  for  ibeir  zealous  and  gallant 
conouct  -hi  mis  occasion. 

I nave  the  honour  to  he  icc. 

(Signed)  Petj-.i-  Barker, Captain^ 

[Commodore  Owen  has  transmitted  to  the 
Honourable  William  Wellesley  Pole,  u letter 
tiem  Capiam  Doduig,  ot  Id.  .1  yon  tim 
Trompeuse,  givi  g ari  a- count  -of  il  s 1 'vmg, 
on  the  15th  instant,  :n  company  "it'  -ne 
Badger  s^oop,  fallen  hi  with  eleven  ot  .he 
cnem>  *s  sun- a buy  is,  standing  to  the  e-rsi- 
wanl  Ir'-m  Boul->  -lie.  On  the  appioach  ol 
H.  M.  sloops,  ihe  enemy  endeavoured  o put 
into  Amhleleuse;  'run  three  of  the  vessels 
having  overshot  that  harbour,  were  obliged 
to  go  round  Cape  Giisn.cz,  ami  were  ;*t» 
tacked  m lire  mein  by  the  boats  ol  the  Trom- 
peuse  and  Badger,  under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant  Strong,  oi  the  former  ; two  of 
ttiem,  mounting  two  long6  pounders  and  two 
howitzers,  with  13  men  each,  w,  re  boarded 
and  oronglit  out  under  a heavy  fiie  lrc.ni  tlie 
eneiav  ‘s  batteries  and  musketry  on  the  beach, 
and  tiic  third  was  . liven  am  riigsc  toe  rocks, 
win-re  slie  appeared  to  be  rendered  useless. 
One  person  nelongnig  io  the  i rompeusc  was 
slight  I v wounded ; the  eiuunv  had  t w o w ound 
ed,  and  six  threw  themselves  into  the  water.] 

A DMIHA  I.TY-orFECE,.  may  23,  1309. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  A.  Cochrane  has  trans- 
muted a Letier  to  the  Honourable  W.  VV. 
p,,;,.,  dated  on  hoard  the  Neptune,  Alona 
Passage,  April  17,  announcing  the  escape  of 
the  L’Orieht  squadron,  from  ihe  Samis,  with 
the  exception  ol  in*-  La  Ilautpomt,  a new  74, 
wluuh  was  ca  ptured  by  the  Pompec — : 143 
Admiral  states,  that  according  - a i-Iau  for- 
med m coiijiiii  : ion  with  Geo.  r eel-  tub,  ,c-r 
the  reduction  oi  -->11  the  Saints,  and  il  pu  Mi- 
llie, to  secure  the  French  squadron  lymg 
there,  Major-Gm.  Martmud,  v.th  a body  of 
troops,  dcbaiked  on  the  loin  ui*  , <i - on 
the  same  da\,  two  hoiv.zer.  .iioriars 
began  to  play  upon  the  e-  my.  In  oinia- 
tkm  wa.s  at  liie  tame  time  receive d .rat  one 
ship  of  tiie  line  had  weighed  n.r  anchors, 
but  that  theotners  Uidnot  appear  to  be  p.ce-. 
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paring  for  sea.  From  the  local  situation  of 
the  Saints,  v.liich  have  three  passages,  the 
eftemy  could  escape  through,  and  these  be- 
ing situated  in  different  directions,  the  Ad- 
miral's task  of  guarding  with  five  ships  of 
the  line,  so  as  to  bring  an  equal  force  to 
meet  the  enemy  at  either  point,  was  render- 
ed peculiarly  difficult.  At  half-pnst  nine  in 
the  evening,  the  concerted  signal  was  made 
for  the  enemy’s  ships  having  put  to  sea; 
but  the  signals  were  for  their  having  gone 
both  to  windward  and  to  leeward  of  the 
Inlands,  the  two  frigates  proceeding  one 
way,  and  the  three  hue-of-battleships  the 
other.  When  flav-light  approached,  they 
were  clearly  discovered,  and  every  endea- 
vour used  to  come  up  with  them,  llte  Pom- 
pee  and  Neptune  being  the  only  hattle-ships 
in  company,  and  the  frigate  noi  joining  un- 
til the  following  day.  The  superiority  of  ihe 
enemy’s  sailing,  left  little  chalice  for  the 
Neptune  getting  op,  unless  some  of  the  slops 
were  disabled,  anti  if  any  accident  had  hap- 
pened to  the  Pompee’s  masts,  they  must  in- 
evitably have  all  escaped  ; the  Admiral  lliere- 
forc  directed  Captain  Fahie  to  endeavour  to 
cripple  tlie  slemmost  ship,  witlmut  bringing 
on  the  collected  fire  of  the  ihrec,  then  in 
line-a-breast.  In  this  attempt  iie  was  most 
gallantly  supported  by  Captain  Napier,  of 
his  Majesty’s  sloop  Recruit,  who  kept  close 
up,  although  fired  at  from  all  their  stern 
chase  guns,  and  did  every  tiling  that  was 
possible  to  be  done  to  cut  away  the  enemy’s 
masts  and  rigging,  and  continued  on  tins 
service  during  the  whole  cliace,  which  lasted 
until  this  morning  at  half-past  three,  wlien 
Le  D llautpoult  was  brought  to  action  (>y 
the  Pompee  and  Castor,  as  will  more  fully 
appear  by  Captain  Fable’s  Letter,  here  in- 
closed. 

[The  Admiral  then  bestows  great  praise  on 
Captain  Fahie  for  his  ski-1  and  bravery — 
states  his  having  detached  the  York  and 
Captain  with  two  frigates  and  a sloop  of 
war  to  the  Northward,  to  endeavour  to  in- 
tercept the  enemy's  two  ships  that  escaped 
— and  announces  his  having  appointed  Qapt. 
Napier  to  the  command  of  the  prize  (now 
named  the  Abercrombie)  until  their  Lord- 
ships’  pleasure  is  known.] 

H.  M.  S.  Pompee,  April  1 7,  l COP, 
Cape  tloxo,  IJorto  Pico,  X.  L.  by 
N.  seven  or  eight  leo>u<.s. 

SIR, 

Having,  in  obedience  to  your  orders,  et  m- 
municated  to  me  by  telegraph  at  five  P.  At. 
on  the  14th  inst.  proceeded  under  the  Lower 
Saint,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  tlie  euemy’s 
motions,  should  they  attempt  to  escape  from 
thence  to  the  northw  aid,  l observed  soon  after 
nine  o’clock  the  signal  from  the  small  ships, 
and  brigs  made  in  shore,  under  the  orders  of 
Capt.  Cameron,  of  the  Hazard,  that  the  ene- 
my had  put  to  sea;  those  signals  were  re- 
peated to  you;  and  at  40  minutes  after  nine 
o’clock,  the  Lower  Saint  bearing  east,  about 


a mile  and  a half,  I distihctly  saw  three  large, 
ships  coming  down  under  all  sail,  and  followed 
by  the  Hazard  and  several  others  of  tlie  in- 
shore squadron,  with  the  signal  for  their  being 
the  enefny.  At  ten  o’clock,  I closed  up  with 
the  sternmost  ship,  and  endeavoured  to  stop 
her,  by  the  discharge  of  two  broadsides;  but 
being  under  a press  of  sail,  and  a strong 
breeze,  steering  away  W.  S W.  she  succeeded 
in  crossing  us,  without  returning  our  lire.  At 
this  moment,  the  Neptune  was  seen  in  the  S. 
W.  s'nuding  towards  ns  with  all  sail,  and  as 
you  hailed  me  soon  afte  y and  joined  in  the 
pursuit,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  touch  on 
any  of  the  occurences  on  board  this  ship  from 
that  period  ithti!  five  o’clock  P.  M.  of  the  15th 
inst.  at  which  hour  we  entirely  lost  siulit  of 
tlTe  Neptune  from  the  mast-llead  ; the  Latbna 
and  Casior  then  in  company,  and  one  of  the 
enemy’s  ships  about  three  miles  ahead,  siter- 
ing a-.vav  X.  \V.  4 N. — Our  exertions  to  close 
her  com taued  unremitfed.  Just  before  sun- 
set, tlie  high  land  of  Porio  Rico  was  then 
bearing  N.  N.  K.  about  nine  leagues.  The 
night  shut  in  extremely  dark,  and  as  w e drew 
m with  the  land,  we  were  baffled  with  light 
amt  variable  winds  from  the.  northward  and 
westward,  but  fortunately  never  for  a moment 
lost  sight  of  the  t-nemv.  At  hall-past  three 
A.  M.  ihe  Castor  so  ceerfed  in  getting  within 
shot  of  him,  and  soon  after  begun  a smart 
cannonade,  .which  was  immediately  returned 
by  the  enemv,  who,  in  yawing  to  bring’ his 
guns  to  bear,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  rang- 
ing up  abreast  of  him.  At  four  o'clock,  I 
brought  loin  to  close  action,  and  continued 
hotly  engaged  with,  and  constantly  nearing 
him,  until  a quarrer  past  five,  when  both  ships 
being  complete  wrecks  in  their  rigging  and 
sails,  and  within  their  own  Jengtlnt  of  each 
other,  tlie  Pompee  nearly  unmanageable,  and 
the  enemy  entirely  so,  she  Surrendered. 

1 must  here,  Sir,  express  my  obligations  to 
Captains  Pigot  and  Roberts,  of  ins  Majesty’s 
ships  Laiona  and  Castor,  for  their  attention 
during  ihe  cliace,  and  their  spirited  ehorts  lo 
afford  me  tluir  support  in  the  bailie.  ihe 
latier,  as  l have  already  stated,  had  a partial 
opportunity  of  doing  so;  and  I am  assured 
that  the  want  of  opportunity  alone,  prevented 
niv  receiving  it  equally  Irom  the  former. — 
And  it  hi’j v not  he  improper  here,  Sir,  lo  go 
ba.  k to  ti>e  occurrences  of  the  loth  lost,  in 
order  to  express  niv  admiration  oi  the  callanf 
conduct  ol  Capl.  N apier,  ot  Ins  Majesty's  brig 
the  Hi  cruit,  in  k epmg  within  the  lire  of  the 
stern  chasers  of  three  saii  of  the  line  through- 
out lhat  day,  and  constantly  annoying  them 
with  In To  the  officers  and  crew  of  his  Ma- 

jesty’s ship  under  my  command,  my  warmest 
thanks  are  due,  for  their  unabated  and  cheer- 
ful txt  rlions  throughout  so  long  and  anxious 
a chare,  and  for  I heir  steady  and  gallant  con- 
duct during  the  action  ; to  Mr.  VV.  Bone,  ihe 
first  lieutenant,  L must  particularly  oiler  them. 
The  captured  siiip  is  the  D’Haut poult,  ol  74 
guns,  commanded  by  Capt.  Artuaud  Le  Due, 
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chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honour,  with  a crew 
of  680  men ; between  80  and  90  of  whom 
were  killed  and  wounded,  including  several 
officers.  She  is  a perfectly  new  ship,  never 
at  sea  until  she  quitted  L’Orient  in  February 
last. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  W.  C.  Fa  hie. 

[The  Pomnee  had  9 killed  and  30  wound- 
ed, among  the  latier-  are  Capt.  Faltie;  1st 
Lieut.  Bone,  and  Lieio.  Atkins,  royal  marines. 
The  Neptune,  1 killed  and  4 wounded.  J he 
Castor,  1 killed  and  6 wounded — llie  Re- 
cruit, 1 ^Serjeant  of  m m s)  wounded. 

10ND0N  GAZETTE  F.X.TRAOBDIN  ATtY, 

m a v 23. 

nnWNINC-STHFVT,  MAY  24. 

A Despatch,  of  which  the  f o' lowing  is  a Cop  t/t 
was  received  this  etietvng.  from  i tent.  Gen. 
Sir  A.  Wellesley,  by  Cisenunt  C istlerengh. 

my  t.otin,  Oporto.  May  12,  1809. 

I had  the  horfouv  to  apprise  your  lordship, 
on  the  7. h inst*.  that  I intended  tint  the  army 
should  march  on  the  9lii  from  Coimbra,  to 
dispossess  tli  ■ enemy  of  Oporto.  The  ad- 
vanced guard  and  the  cavalry  had  marched 
on  the- 7th,  and  l he  whole  had  halted  on  the 
jjih,  -to  alford  time  lor  Marshal  Bcresford 
with  his  corps  to  arrive  upon  the  Lppor 
Uouro.  The  infantry  of  the  army  was  formed 
into  tl'.ree  divisions  for  this  expedition,  of 
which  two,  the  advanced  guard,  consisting 
of  the  Hanoverian  Legion  and  Brig. -Gen. 
Stewart’s  brigade,  with  a brigade  of  six- 
ponuders,  and  a brigade  ol  three-pounders, 
under  Lieut. -Gen.  Paget,  and  the  cavalry 
under  Lieut. -Gen.  Payne,  and  the  brigade 
of  Guards  ; Bi  ig.-Gem  Campbell's  and  Brig.- 

Gen.  Vs  brigades  of  infantry,  with 

a brigade  of  six-pounders,  under  Lieut.-Gen.- 
Slierbrooke,  moved  by  the  high  road  trom 
Coimbra  to  Oporto,  and  one  composed  of 
Dhpf  Gen.  Hill’s  and  Bng-Gen.  Cameron’s 
btkga'h-s  ol  infantry,  and  a brigade  ol  *ix- 
p sunders,  under  the  command  oi  Major-Gen. 
Hill,  by  the  road  from  Coimbra  to  Aveiro. 

-On  the  lOlii  in  the  morning,  b -loie  day- 
light, the  cavalry  and  advanced  guard  crossed 
the  Vouga,  witli  the  intention  to  sufpnse  and 
cut  off  lour  regiments  qf  j rencli  cavalry,  and 
a hattalian  of  infantry  and  artillery , cantoned 
in  Altit rgaria  Nova' and  the  neighbouring 
villages,  "about  eight  miles  from  that  river, 
in  the  last  of  which  we  failed  ; but  tne  supe- 
riority of  the  British  cavalry  was  evident 
throughout  the  day  ; we  took  some  prisoners 
and  their  cannon  from  them,  and  the  ad- 
vanced guard  took  up  the  position  ofOlivmra. 
On  the  same  day,  Major-Gen.  Hill,  who  had 
embarked  at  Aveiro  on  the  evening  of  the 
9lli,  arrived  at  Ovar,  in  the  rear  ol  the  ene- 
my’s right ; and  the  head  of  Lieut.-Gen. 
Sherbrooke’s  division  passed  the  ) ouga  on 
the  same  evening. 

On  the  lltli,  the  advanced  guard  and  ca- 


valry continued  to  move  on  the  high  rtiad 
towards  Oporto,  with  Major-Gen.  Hill’s  divi- 
sion in  a parallel  road,  which  leads  to  Oporto 
from  Ovar.  On  the  arrival  of  the  advanced 
guard  at  Vandas  Novas,  between  Sonto  Ro- 
don  lo  and  Grijon,  they  tflT  in  with  the  out- 
posts of  the  enemy’s  advanced  guard,  con- 
sisting of  about  4000  infantry,  and  some 
squad rons  ol  cavalry , strongly  posted  on  the 
heights  above  Grijon,  their  front  being  co- 
vered by  woods  and  broken  ground.  The 
enemy's  left  flank  was  turned  by  a movement 
well  executed  by  Major-Gen.  Murray,  with 
Brig.-Gen.  Latlgworth's  brigade  of  the  Ha- 
noverian Legion  , while  the  16  h Portuguese 
regiment  of  Brig.-Gen.  R.  Stewart’s  brigade 
attacked  their  right,  and  the  riflemen  of  the 
9r)'h,  and  the  flank  companies  of  the  29fb. 
4Sd,  and  52  1 of  the  same  brigade,  under 
Major  Way,  atta  ked  the  infantry  in  tins 
woods  and  villages  in  their  centre.  These 
attacks  soon  obliged  the  pnemy  to  give  way  ; 
and  the  Hon.  Brig-Gen.  C.  Slew-art  led  two 
squadrons  of  the  lfitli  and  20  li  drhgoons, 
under  the  command  of  Major  B ake,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy,  and  destroyed  many,  and 
took  many  prisoners. 

On  tlie'night  of  the  11th,  the  enemy  crossed 
the  Douro,  and  destroyed  the  bridge  over 
that  river.  It  was  important,  with  a view  to 
the  operations  of  Marshal  B resford,  that  I 
should  cross  the  Doom  immediately  ; and  £ 
bad  sent  Major  Gen.  .Murray  in  the  morning 
with  a battalion  of  tin-  Hanoverian  Legion, 
a-cquui<ron  of  cavalry,  and  two  six-pounders, 
to  endeavour  to  collect  boats,  and,  it  possible, 
to  cross  the  river  at  Oi  iotas,  about  tour  mile* 
above  Oporto  ; and  1 had  as  many  boats  a* 
could  he  collected,  brought  to  the  ferry,  im- 
mediately above  tin-  towns  of  Oporto  and 
Villa  .Vova.  I he  ground  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  at  tins  ferry,  is  protected  and 
commanded  by  the  lire  of  cannon,  placed  on 
the  height  of  the  Sierra  Convent  at  \ ilia 
Nova,  and  ffcere  appeared  to  he  a good  posi- 
tion ior  our  troops  on  tile  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  till  they  should  be  collected  in 
sufficient  numbers.  The  enemy  took  no  no- 
tice ol  our  collection  of  boats,  <y  the  em- 
barkation  of  the  troops,  till  alter  the  first 
battalion  (the  Buffs)  > ere  landed,  and  had 
taken  up  their  position  miner  the  command 
of  Lieut. -Gen.  Paget  on  the  opposite,  side  ol 
the  i>vcr.  They  then  commenced  an  atiack 
upon  them,  w ith  a large  hotly  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery,  under  the  command 
of  Marshal  S-iilt,  winch  that  corps  most  gal- 
lantly sustained,  till  supported  successively 
bv  the  48rli  ami  66th  regimen's,  belonging  to 
Major-Gen.  Hill’s  brigade,  and  a Portuguese 
battalion,  and  atierwards  by  the  first  batta- 
lion of  detachments  belonging  to  Brig.  Gcu. 
R.  Stewart’s  brigade. 

Lieutenant  Gen.  Paget  was  unfortunately 
w ounded  soon  after  the  attack  commenced, 
when  the  command  ot  these  gallant  troops 
devolved  upon  Major-Gnu.  Hill.  Although 
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the  ! * 'clt  inm)i*  repeated  attacks  upon 
them,  iliry  mad i#  no  impression,  and  at  last 
jMajar-Gi’ii.  Murray  having  appeared  on  the 
enemy’s  left  If  ink,  on* Ji is  march  from  Ovintfe, 
wrJlcrc  he  had  crossed,  and  Lieut. -Gen.  Sher- 
brooke. who  bv  this  time  had  availed  himself 
of  ihe  enemy's  weakness  in  the  town  of 
Oporto,  and  had  crossed  the  Douro  at  the 
ferry  between  t lie  towns  of  Villa  Nova  and 
Oporto,  having  appeared  upon  the  right  with 
the  brigade  of  guards,  and  the  29ih  regiment, 
the  whole  re'irrd  in  the  utmost  confusion 
towards  Amaranthe,  leaving  behind  them 
five  peicesof  cannon,  eight  ammunition  tum- 
brils, and  many  prisoners,  The  enemy's  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  m this  action  has  been 
very  large,  and  they  have  left  behind  them) 
in  Oporto  700  sick  and  wounded,  ling.. Gen. 
the  Hon.  C.  Stewart  then  directed  a charge 
by  a squadron  of  the  ]-1ih  dragoons,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Hervey,  who  made  a 
successful  attack  on  the  enemy's  rear 
guard. 

In  the  different  actions  with  the  enemy,  of 
which  I have  above  given  your  lordship  an 
account,  we  have  lost  some,  and  the  imme- 
diate services  of  other  very  valuable  officers 
and  soldiers  In  Lieut. -Gen  Puget,  among 
the  latter,  I have  lost  thr  assistance  of  a 
friend,  who  had  been  most  useful  to  me  in 
the  lew  days  winch  bad  ( lapsed  since,  lie  had 
joined  the  army'.  He  had  rendered  a most 
important  service  at  the  moment  he  received 
his  wound  in  taking  up  the  position  winch  the 
troops  afterwards  maintained,  and  in  hearing 
the  first  brunt  of  the  enemy's  attack.  Major 
Hervey  also  distinguished  himself  at  the  mo- 
ment he  received  his  wound  in  the  charge  of 
the  cavalry  on  this  day.  I cannot  soy  two 
much  in  favour  of  the  officers  and  troops. 
They  have  marched  in  four  days  over  tit) 
miles  of  the  most,  difficult  country,  have 
gained  many  important  positions,  and  have 
engaged  and  defeated  three  dilferent  bodies 
ol  the  enemy’s  troops. 

[Sir  Arthur  then  recommends  to  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  his  lordship  the  services 
• f Lient.-Gen,  Paget,  Major-Generals  Mur- 
ray and  Hill,  Brig. -Gen  C.  Stewart,  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Sherbrooke,  Lieut. -Col.  Delaney,  and 
Captain  Mellish,  of  the  1 ()i h ; and  of  Col. 
Duckworth,  Lifut.-Col.  Drummond,  Major 
C.  Campbell,  Brigade  Major  l'ordvce,  Cap- 
tains Corry  and  Hill,  of  ihe  11th;  as  well 
as  Majors  VYay,  Blake,  Murray  and  Hervey  ; 
Quarter-Master  Colonel  Murray,  Lieut -Col. 
Bathurst,  and  all  the  officers  of  bis  personal 
staff.  The  exemplary  bravery  of  the  Buffs, 
48th,  66ih,  29lh,  43d,  and  52d  regiments, 
with  the  Ititli  and  20th  light  dragoons,  are 
also  mentioned  in  high  terms  of  commenda- 
tion.] 

I send  this  despatcli  by  Captain  Stanhope, 
whom  I beg  to  recommend  to  your  lordship’s 
protection ; Hi*  brother,  the  Hon.  Major 
Sunhope  was  unfortunately  wounded  by  a 


sabre  whilst  leading  a charge  of  the  16tii 
light  dragoons,  on  the  lOlli  inst. 

I have  the  honour  to  he,  &c. 

(Signed)  Arthur  Wum-suEy. 

Abstract  of  Killed  Hounded  and  blissing 
of  the  Army  under  Lient.-Gen.  Sir  A.  Welles- 
lei/,  in  Action  with  the  advanced  Hosts  of  the 
French  Army  at  Alhergaria  Kova,  With' Mai/, 
1809. — None  killed  ; 1 major,  2 rank  and 
file,  wounded  ; 1 rank  arid  file,  m ssing.— 
lotal  4. — Officer  Wounded,  Hon.  Major  C. 
Stanhope,  16th  dragoons,  slightly  in  the 
shoulder. 

Abstract  of  Killed,  Wounded,  and  Missing, 
in  the  Army  under  the  Coinmaud  of  I.ieut. - 
Gen.  s ;>■  A.  Wellesley,  in  the  action  on  the 
Heights  of  Grijon,  lXth  May.— 19  killed,  63 

wounded,  14  missing.  Total, 96. Officers 

hilled  and  Wounded.,  16tfi  light  dragoons, 
Captain  Swenhuan,  wounded  slightly  : Lieut. 
Tomkiiison,  severely.  1st  Batt.  detachments. 
Captain  Owens,  88tli  foot,  wounded  ; Lieut. 
'A  oodgate,  52d  foot,  severely  wounded.  1st 
batt.  King’s  German  Legion,  Cap;.  Delan- 
ruig,  killed.  2d  diito.  Captain  Lnngrelin, 
•severely  wounded.  Rifle  corps  King’s  Ger- 
man Legion,  Lieut.  L< aiders,  wounded. 

Abstract  of  Killed,  If  ounded,  and  Missing , 
in  the  Army  under  Lieut.  Ce n.  Sir  A.  Welies- 
h y.  in  Action  with  the  trench  Army  under  the 
Command  of  Marshal  Soult,  in  the-  pussuge  of 
the  Donro,  on  the  12th  May. — 23  rank  and" file, 
killed;  2 general  and  staff  officers,  3 major-, 
2 captains,  3 lieutenants,  1 serjeant,  65  lank 
and  file,  wounded  , 2 rank  and  file,  missing. 
Jotal,  23  killed,  96  wounded,  2 missing — . 
121.  ° 
Names  of  Officers  Killed,  Wounded,  and' 
Missing, — Lieutenant-general  Paget,  lost  Ins 
arm,  but  doing  well. — Captain  Hill,  aide-de- 
camp  to  General  Hill,  slightly.— 14th  light 
dragoons.  Major  Hervey  lost  bis  right  arm, 
but  doing  weil  ; Captain  Hawker  and  Lion- 
tenaiu  Knight,  slightly. — 3d  foot.  Lieute- 
nant Monaghan,  slightly. — 48lli  foot,  2d  bat- 
talion, Major  Er. skint',  slightly. — 66lh  loot, 
2d  battalion.  Major  Murray,  severely  in  the 
arm:  Captain  Burning,  slightly. — Royal  en- 
gineers, First  Lieutenant  Hamilton,  severely. 

Oporto,  May  13,  180 9.— Ttcturn  of  Ordnance, 
Ammunition,  Carriages , and  Ordnance 
Stores,  jo  Ac.  taken  in  the  Arsenal  of 
Quarticriu  St.  Oviedo,  on  the  12th  Man, 
1809. 

Brass  guns  French,  the  carriages  broken  to 
pieces:  ten  i2-pouudeis,  twelve  8-pounders, 
eighteen  4-pounders,  sixteen  3-poiiiicers. — 
Brass  howitzers  French,  one  carriage  good  : 
two  8-inch,  one  6-nich, — French  caissons,  4 
serviceable,  36  unserviceable — 3,000  whole 
barrels  of  English  gunpowder. — 300,000 
English  musket  cartridges. — Round  shot, 

2,000  Hine-pounder*,  2#t»  ia-pomider»> 
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588  12-pounders,  650  eight-pounders,  580 
four-pounders,  200  three-pounders. — Shells, 
400  6 inch,  600  flannel-cartridges. — Case 
shot,  126  6-inch  howitzers. — Wheels  good, 
8 guns,  30  howitzers,  18  carrs. — 60  hand- 
spikes, 12  tarpaulins,  3,000  French  flints,  to 


slow  matches,  100  sponges,  and  30  copper 
ladles.  G.  Howartb, 

Brig.-gen.  Roy  til  Morse  Artillery. 
Erratum  in  p.  318,  col.  2.— In  the  po>i- 
scriut  to  Lord  Gauthier's  letter,  for  Lmur. 
Bissel,  road  Ltcut.  Bissell. 
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npiIB  Austrians  commenced  the  war  under 
L the  must  promising;  circumstances;  they 
had  compelled  the  enemy  io  resign  Munich, 
occupied  Jiareuth,  N nrcuburgh,  ckc.  and 
had  made  a successful  irruption  into  the 
Tyrol. 

A sanguinary  battle,  however,  which  to- 
tally changed  the  lace  uf  affairs,  commen- 
ced on  the  l9lh.  and  continued  to  the  2t}d. 
tilt.;  when  victory  was  achieved  by  one  of 
those  bold  and  fortunate  manoeuvres  which 
have  generally  succeeded  with  Buonaparte. 
He  penetrated  between  the  right  wing  and 
centre  ol  the  Austrian  army,  directed  almost 
the  whole  of  his  force  against  the  former, 
and  hy  an  unremitting  succession  of  furious 
attacks  finally  overwhelmed  and  destroyed 
it. — The  battle  was  fought  nyar  Ratisbon, 
on  the  rigid  bank  of  the  Danube.  The 
Prince  of  Lichtenstein  was  mortally  woun- 
ded : and  upwards  of  twenty  Austrian  Ge- 
nerals wire  either  killed  or  wounded. 

A Dutch  paper  announced  the  fatal  intel- 
ligence of  the  French  having  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  Austrians,  in  the 
following  telegraphic  communication  : — • 

“ Paris,  April  25,  Half-past  S'a  in  the 
Evening. — Tne  French  army,  alter  co  mplete- 
ly defeating  the  Austrians,  has  taken  25,000 
prisoners,  a great  suniber  of  caution,  and 
standards.  A number  of  Generals  are  kil- 
led and  wounded.  The  enemy  is  in  full  re- 
treat, and  is  vigorously  pursued. — - ' 

(True  Copy.)  “ Chappe.” 

The  Austrians  entered  Warsaw  oa  the  l9th 
tilt. 

The  Dutch  papers,  which  we  have  recei- 
ved to  the  24'tii  lastanr,  stale,  that  Buona- 
parte entered  Vienna  on  the  32th.  The 
Emperor  ol  Austria,  it  is  said,  has  already 
sued  for  Peace,  winch,  according  to  the  same 
accounts,  has  been  rejected. 

Private  letters  from  Holland  add,  that 
Buonaparte's  answer  was,  that  the  Emperor 
Francis  must  now  be  content  with  reigning 
in  Hungary  only;  that  lie  must  for  ever 
resign  all  Ins  other  stales;  and  that  Joseph 
Napoleon,  (whom  he  had  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge as  King  of  Spain)  should  be  pla- 
ced o l the  Throne  of  Austria. 

Russia  is  stated  to  have  declared  war 
against  Austria,  and  obtained  a victory  in 
Galhcia. 

The  copy  of  an  intercepted  letter  from  the 
prench  Minister  for  toreign  affairs,  to  Buo- 
parts  in  Spain,  has  beau  published;  and 


it  shews,  that  the  violation  of  the  integrity  of 
Austria  was  one  of  the  subjects  of  confer- 
ence at  Erfurth,  agreed  upon  by  Alexander 
and  Buonaparte. 

Buonaparte  has  given  the  Duchy  ofSalz- 
burgh  to  the  Hereditary  Piince  of  Bavaria 
forgetting  that 

“ Tne  man  who  once  did  sell  the  lion’s  skin 
While  the  be  is.  liv’d,  .as  killed  in  hunting 

him 

for  we  do  not  believe  that  the  E nperor  of 
Austria  has  sued  lor  peace;  and  although 
the  enemy  he  in  possession  of  Ins  capital. 
Ins  armies  are  still  unbroken.  -It  is  sa;d,  he 
is  gone  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  who  was  proceeding  t.oiu 
Bohemia  to  the  Austrian  f rontier. 

From  the  Austrian  accounts,  we  learn  that 
the  whole  of  the  Tyrol  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Imperialists;  the  people,  assisted  by  Austrian 
troops,  having  riseu  in  one  general  insurrec- 
tion, and  completely  expelled  the  French 
and  Bavarians. 

Buonaparte  has  ordered  the  Marquis  He. 
Chaslclur,  an  Austrian  general,  who  hits  ren- 
dered great  services  lit  the  Tyrol,  to  be  tried 
and  executed,  if  lie  shall  be  taken,  as  the 
leader  ol  highway  robbers  ! 

Colonel  Schill,  a Prussian  officer,  appears 
to  gain  lorcc,  and  is  very  aclive  in  Ins  opera- 
tions against  the  French  in  the  North  of 
Germany. 

Capo  d’lslrio,  a seaport  near  Trieste,  in  (lie 
Gulf  of  Venice,  has  been  taken,  , in  conjunc- 
tion with  a British  force. 

The  entrance  of  the  British  army  iuto 
Oporto,  and  the  victories  which  prcceedi  d it, 
obtained  over  Marshal  Soult  by  Sir  Aullmr 
Welledey,  are  detailed  m an  Extraordinary 
Gazette,  a copy  of  which  is  given  in  our  pre- 
ceding pages. 

Soult,  on  entering  Oporto,  gave  up  the 
city  to  his  troops  to  plunder  for  three  days'; 
vast  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  murder- 
ed, and  the  females  violated. 

Joseph  Buonaparte  has  attempted  to  tem- 
porize with  the  Central  Junta  of  Spain;  in 
order,  as  he  professes,  to  prevent  the  limber 
r lin  and  desolation  of  the  country.  The  Cen- 
tral Junta,  viewing  this  proposal  as  an  artifice 
tigam  tune  till  Ins  brother  has  terminated 
t te  war  in  Austria,  lias  rejected  the  overture. 
— I'he  art  airs  of  Spain  wear  a favourable  as- 
pect. 
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DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


Al’RIt,  24. 

I\T  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  a long  pend- 
ing trial  of  the  riiiht  of  the  City  of  London 
lo  gau“e  all  goods  coming  into  the  Lon  Ion 
Dork,  whs  determined;  by  a sitting  at  Bar, 
against  the  City  of  London;  the  words  of 
their  charter,  “the  City  and  Liberties,”  being 
determined  to  extend  only  within  the  Bars  of 
London.  By  this  determination,  the  City  of 
London,  or  rather  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the 
time. being,  will  lose  a perquisite  of  “00  or 
5001.  a year.. 

May  10.  Wn».  Wigram.Esq-  was  elected 
by  ballot  a director  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  the  room  of  John  Mansiiip,  resigned. 

In  the  case  of  the  lion.  Henry  Wellesley 
v.  Lord  Paget,  for,  criminal  conversation  with 
the  plantiff's  wife,  the  plaintiff  obtained  in 
the  Sheriffs  Court  20,0001.  damages.  Mr. 
Garrow  was  the  advocate  for  Mr.  Wellesley, 
and  Mr.  Dallas  counsel  for  Lord  Paget.  The 
latter  furnished  some  specimens  ol  modern 
sophistry  ; but  they  told  nothing  in  favour  of 
Ins  client  or  of  Lady  Cliarloue  Wellesley. 
Lord  Paget, 'it  is  to  be  remembered,  has  a 
wife  and  edit  children  ; and  lady  Charlotte 
deserted  an  excellent  husband  and  lour  chil- 
dren, to  take  up  with  his  lordship. 

14.  A fire  broke  out  at  night,  on  board 
a vessel  alongside  the  quay  adjoining  Bil- 
lingsgate-dock,  at  a short  distance  from  the 
water-edge.  The  flames  extended  to  other 
vessels,  and  to  the  warehouses  extending 
from  the  dock;  the  entire  stack  of  which, 
at  Ralph's  quay  up  to  Thames-strcet,  were 


destroyed.  They  were  chiefly  filled  with 
bacon,  butter,  tallow,  hides,  salt-pelre,  £tc. 
The  Margate  liny , Britannia,  had  tier  rigging 
and  deck  burnt.  i'"o  brigs,  laden  with 
butter  and  tallow,  were  completely  con- 
sumed. Several  vessels  were  seriously  da- 
maged, and  a number  of  barges  burnt.  The 
firs  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  in  the 
following  manner: — A lampligilier  impru- 
dently slruck  Ins  link,  when  burning,  against 
a cask  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  winch,  it  would 
appear,  must  liave'bcen  lenity,  and  the  con- 
tents immediately  took  (ire.  A watchman 
then  came  tu  life  lamplighter’s  assistance, 
and  the  cask  was  pushed  forward  with  the 
view  of  rolling  it  into  the  Thames.  It  took 
a different  direction,  however,  and  fell  into 
and  set  fire  to  a vessel  lying  alongside  the 
wharf.  The  insurances  in  the  various  office* 
do  not  exceed  25,0001.  while  the  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  near  70,0001.  We  are  happy  to 
say,  that  no  lives  were  lost. 

A Court  Martial  on  Admiral  Eliab  Harvey 
has' been  held  at  Portsmouth,  for  using  im- 
pr<  per  language  to  Lord  Gambler,  inconse- 
quence of  Lord  Cochrane  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  attack  the  French  fleet  in  Basque 
Roads. — Dismissed  from  his  Majesty’s  service. 

Dr.  Randolph,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  has 
been  translated  to  London. 

The  minor  canons  of  St.  Paul’s  have  been 
victors  in  their  tithe  cause  with  the  parish 
of  St.  Gregory.  The  Lords  have  affirmed 
the  decree  of  the  Chancellor  with  1501.  costs. 


BIRTHS. 


HE  Countess  nf  Selkirk,  of  a son  and 

heir. Ai  the  family-seat  ol  Castle- 

llartyr,  the  Countess  of  Shannon,  of  a son 

and  heir. At  Hampstead,  the  lady  of 

Germain  Lavie,  Esq.  of  a daughter,  her  11th 

child.- The  lady  of  Captain  Robinson, 

«f  the  Royal  Military  College,  High  Wy- 
combe, ofa  son  and  heir. The  Countess 


of  Pembroke,  ofa  daughter. At  Brcd- 

wardine,  Herefordshire,  the  lady  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Hereford,  of  a son. 

At  Colchester,  the  lady  of  Lieutenant- 

colonel  Birch,  of  n daughter. Madame 

Cata!ani,of  a son. At  Huwick,  in  Nor- 

thumberland, the  Countess  of  Grey,  of  her 
fifth  son,  and  tenth  child. 


MARRIAGES. 


rpi-IE  Rev.  C.  Phillotf,  student  of  Chris- 
Church,  Oxford,  ajid  rector  of  Kingston- 
Deverill,  Wiltshire,  to  Frances,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  Pender,  Esq.  rear-admiral  of 
ihe  white,  of  Har.denhuisii  House,  in  the 
same  county.- Thomas  Erskine  Suther- 

land, Esq.  to  Miss  Highley,  of  Fleet-street. 


***  Erratum  in  our  last,  among  the  Mar- 
riages (p.  527.) — F.  E.  March,  Esq.  and  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  arc  the  same  person;  as  are  also 
Miss  Jordan  and  Miss  Ford  : the  former,  the 
natural  son  of  Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald;  the 
latter,  the  natural  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
Richard  Ford. 


MONTHLY  OBITUARY. 


X ATELY,  at  his  seat,  Brynhela,  in  Den- 
-*-*  bighshire,  Gabriel  Piozzi,  Esq.  husband 
nf  Mrs.  Piozzi,  the  once  justly-celebrated 
Mrs.  Thrale. 

April  9th.  At  bis  father’s  house,  Wilmot- 
slrcet,  Bruns"  ick-squme,  aged  2d,  JMr.  Wil- 


liam Hastings,  late  assistant-surgeon  on  the 
stall’  in  Portugal.  He  had  returned  from 
thence,  with  the  troops,  to  Ramsgate,  in  per- 
fect health;  but  in  his  great  attention  to  the 
soldiers,  lie  caught  the  Typhus  lever,  aud 
died  in  a few  days  nficr. 
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IF.  At  Iiis  house  near  Falmouth,  Rich- 
ard Bosanqoet,  Esq.  (son  of  the  lute  David 
Bosanqilet,  Esq.)  He  put  a period  to  his 
existence  at  the  advanced  age  of  71,  by  dis- 
charging a loaded  pistol  at  his  forehead.  He 
appears,  from  the  brains  being  scattered  over 
the  looking  glass,  and  the  blood  sprinkled 
on  tlie  books  lying  on  the  table  under  the 
glass,  and  other  circumstances,  to  have  quit- 
ted his  tire-side,  and  to  have  placed  himself 
in  front  of  the  glass,  for  the  greater  certainty 
of  fixing  the  pistol  in  the  most  fatal  part. 
The  ball  entered  his  forehead,  and  took  a 
diagonal  direction,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be 
lodged  near  his  back,  as  it  never  came  out. 
An  inquest  was  taken  the  following  day  be- 
fore Pearce  Rogers,  Esq.  the  coroner,  and  a 
respectable  Jury ; who,  without  any  hesita- 
tion, returned  a verdict  of  Lunacy. 

18.  At  Ashford,  Kent,  Sir.  Wall,  an  emi- 
nent grazier,  in  the  71si  year  ol  his  age. 

19.  At  Stockton-upon-Tees,  aged  43, 
Edward  Rrown,  Esq.  1 --  At  Cbeshunt, 
Mrs.  Taylor,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Taylor,  for- 
merly of  St.  Paul’s-Church-Vard. 

20.  At  Prestwich.  near  Manchester, 

Mrs.  Barnett  wife  of. the  Rev.  \\  illtain  Bar- 
nett.  At  Fu-lham,  Mrs.  Newbollli,  wife 

of  John  Henry  Newbolth,  Esq.  one  ot  the 
ladies  of  her  majesty’s  tied  chamber. 

21.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew 
Hunter,  of  Barjarg,  professor  of  divinity. 

— —The  lady  ol  Sir  Gabriel  Powell,  of 

Heatlifield,  near  Swansea. 

22.  Mr.  Ricketts,  who  fought  a duel  at 
Lemon  Common,  Herts,  on  Thursday  se'n- 
jliglit,  with  a Mr.  Wright,  and  who  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh.  He  died  in  conse- 
quence of  a mortification,  having  refused  to 
have  the  limb  amputated. 

23.  At  Paddington-green,  the  B g'tl 
Honourable  Charles  Francis  Greville,  second 

brother  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick At 

South  Lambeth,  Mrs.  Mary  Bel  lour,  relict 
of  John  Bellour,  Esq 

24.  At  Loiulon-streer,  Fitzroy -Square, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Donald  Grant,  in  the  7gd  year 

of  his  age. At  Walthamstow,  Philip 

Metcalfe,  Esq.  late  of  West-ham,  Essex. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Howard,  of  St.  .Tames’s- 

place,  widow  ot  William  Augustus  Howard, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

2.5.  Suddenly,  at  her  house  in  llaflon- 
garden,  .Mia.  Snail  Fasson,  a maiden  lady, 

aeed  71. The  Right  Honourable  the 

lady  Lucy  Elizabeth  Smith  Stanley,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  ol  D rby  , 
at  his  Lordship’s  house,  the  Oaks,  Surry. 

At  Lichfield,  aged  71,  the  Rev.  James 

Falconer,  D.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Derby,  Di- 
vnnly- Lecturer,  a prebendary  ol  gala  minor 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Litchfield,  vector 
of  Tltorpe-Constanline,  in  the  cotnrly  of 
Stafford,  and  vicar  of  Lullington,  Derby- 
shire.  In  Londuri-street,  Itlzroy-sqUare, 

George  Sewell,  Esq. 
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26.  At  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate-within, 
Mr.  George  Griffin,  many  years  organist  of 

the  said  parish. Mrs.  Selby,  of  Devon- 

shire-street,  Portland  place,  relict  of  the  late 
Thomas  Selby,  of  BiddleHon,  in  the  county 

of  Northumberland,  Esq Age  18, 

Miss  Bradshaw,  of  Yarwell,  near  Wansford. 
She  had  been  abruptly  inlormed  of  the  death 
of  a younger  brother  at  Crowland  (who  had 
been  on  a visit  to  her  a few  days  before); 
which  had  such  an  effect  upon  her,  as  to 
occasion  her  death  a few  hours  afterwards. 

In  Cavendish-sqitare,  of  a complaint 

in  his  bowels,  William  Tuffnell,  Esq.  aged 
40. 

27.  At  Walworth,  Mr.  Alexander  Pope, 

aged  70,  the  fist  36  of  which  he  spent  i;i  the 
service  of  the  firm  now  known  as  Angerstein 
and  R;vaz At  Lexdon,  near  Colches- 

ter, Charles  Alexander  Crickelt,  Esq. 

28.  In  the  harbour  ol  Deal,  in  the  18th 
year  of  Ins  age,  Mr.  James  Murray  Claphara, 
midshipman  and  master’s- mate  of  the  brig 
Pandora,  only  son  ol  the  Reverend  S.  Clap- 
ham,  M.  A.  rector  of  Gussage  St.  Michael, 

Dot  set,  and  vicar  of  Cnristchurch. Oil 

Clapton-tcriace,  after  a few  hours  illness, 
Richard  Eaton,  Esq.  aged  80,  formerly,  and 
for  many  years  master  of  the  academy. 

Tower-street. Lady  M.  G.  Meredyth, 

relict  of  Sir  R.  Meredyth,  Bart. At 

Wuieanton,  Somerset,  William  Webb,  Esq, 
late  of  tile  Kmg's-Beiich  Office,  Temple. 
.In  Eansdown-placc,  Bath,  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens, relict  of  t lie  iase  Samuel  Stephens, 
Esq.  of  Fregenna-Castle,  in  the  county 
Cornwall. 

30.  At  Hornsey,  Mrs.  Milner, wife  of  J.  Mi‘- 

ner,  Esq.  of  (ns  majesty 's.cuslonis. In 

York-place,  Port  man-square,  Henry,  the  eld- 
est sou  ot  E.  Evelyn,  Esq.  M.P. At  B.:s- 

ton-iioiise,  Kent,  the  daughter  ot  James 
Ramie! I,  Esq.  and  eaily  on  the  following 
morning  los  lady  was  safely  delivered  ol  a 

sou. At  Doncaster,  aged  28,  Isabella, 

wile  of  the  Reverend  Riehard  Hawk s worth, 
and  'daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Michael  Pilking- 

ton.  Bart,  ol  Clicvet. At  Hill,  near 

Southampton,  Capt  Sampson  Baker,  late  in 
the  I lonotii a l >ie  East-Iudia  Company’s  ser- 
vice, til  the  52(1  year  of  his  age.- The 

celebrated  pugilistic  hero,  Henry  Pearce, 
alias  the  G uue  Chicken,  and  once  the  Cham- 
pion ot  England.  His  fighting  career  was 
put  all  end  to,  by  a complaint  of  tile  lungs, 
b,-ou° iit  on  bv  dissipated  habits,  and  which 
at  length  brought  on  lus  dissolution.  The 
title  01  champion  of  England  has,  from  time 
to  tune,  been  bestowed  on  various  candi- 
dates for  pugilistic  fame;  but  certainly  it 
was  never  more  justly  bestowed  than  on  trie 
person  in  question ; lor  in  the  numerous 
contests  in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  he 
never  was  obliged  to  yield  the  palm  of  vic- 
tory. lVarce  was  a native  ot  Bristol,  which 
has,  ol  lute  years,  been  so  celebrated  lor 
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producing  heroes.  He  was  about  30  years 
ot  age,  stout  and  athletic  in  appearance, 
from  5 feet  9 to  10  inches  high.  Although 
a professor  of  boxing,  he  never  was  involved 
in  pot-house  brawls,  or  casual  rencoiitirs. 

May  1 At  Ins  fatlier'shonse,  in  Leices- 
tershire, Mr  Joseph  Wright,  Printer,  late  of 

St  JohnV-square. At  Orleton.inShrop- 

shtre.  of  a rapid  decline,  William  Cludde, 
jtin  Esq.  youngest  son  of  W.  Cludde,  Esq. 
and  late  Captain  of  his  majesty's  regiment  of 
Royal  Horse-Guards  (Blue),  and  Aid-de- 
camp  to  General  Leighton. Mrs.  Eli- 

zabeth Guv,  of  Salisbury-place,  New-road, 
Paddington,  aged  70  tears. 

2.  In  liernerVstreet,  the  lady  of  Robert 

Gregory,  Esq. In  Berner Vstreet,  J. 

Royer,  Esq.  formerly  of  the  treasury. 

William  Beardtnore,  Esq.  of  Owen’s-place, 
Goswell-street-road. 

3.  At  Galway,  in  consequence  of  being 
rode  over  by  two  boys  Mr.  M'Donongb, 

auctioneer. At  Brompton,  in  he  73d 

year  of  his  age,  Henry  Barford,  Esq.  He, 
in  early  hie,  was  a fellow-apprentice  with 
the  late  Mr.  Christie,  and  succeeded  Mr. 
Langford  as  an  Auctioneer  in  the  premises 
at  present  occupied  bv  Messrs.  Robins,  of 
Covent-g  irden.  Upon  quitting  business, 
Mr.  Baiford,  being  highly  respected  and 
esteemed  by  the  tax  commissioners  in  St. 
Martin’s  parish,  jvas  appointed  their  secre- 
tary, a situation  which,  for  25  years,  he  lilled 
with  integrity,  fidelity,  and  attention. 

As  a melancholy  coincidence,  Mr.  Win- 
field, the  apothecary  in  St.  Martin’s-lane, 
died  on  nionday  ; he  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Barford,  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and 
was  taken  ill  about  the  same  time. 

4.  Mrs.  North,  of  Aldennanburv  pos- 
tern.  In  Dean-street,  Mrs.  Bullock, 

wife  of  Mr.  Bullock,  and  mother  to  Mis. 

Vaughan. At  her  house  in  Dulwich, 

M is.  Wright,  widow  of  the  late  alderman. 

5.  Mr.  J.  Richardson,  printer,  late  of 

Berwick-upon-tweed. Of  a decline,  in 

the  50th  ear  of  Ins  age,  Janies,  son  of  Mr. 

John  Mackie,  of  Walworth. At  Ins 

house,  Tottenham-conrt  road,  John  Coppin- 
ger,  Esq.  master  of  the  Report-Office,  aged 
76,  sixty-one  of  which  lie  was  in  that  office. 

6.  At  Band,  Captain  David  Gumming,  of 

the  royal  marines,  aged  71. James 

Dick,  Esq.  o!  Pithcro. At  Ins  house  in 

Holbom,  Mr.  Daniel  Wildman,  honey  and 

beh-merchant.  Southampton  - place, 

Toltenham-court-road,  John  Maudelj,  E»q. 
aged  72  years. 

7.  In  the  58th  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev. 
John  Blackislon,  rector  of  Little  Barford, 

Bedfordshire. At  Chilham,  in  Kent, 

the  Reverend  Jarvis  Kenrich,  47  years  vicar 
of  that  parish. Was  buried  at  the  pa- 

rish church  of  Tliwing,  in  the  East-Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  the  widow  Dawson,  aged  me 
hundred  and  seven  years!  She  retained  all 
her  faculties  to  the  time  of  her  death,  arid 
was  ill  only  one  week. 


0.  At  Exeter,  aged  84,  the  Reverend 
Christopher  Watkins,  55  years  rector  of 

Bradstonc,  Devonshire. At  Naas,  in 

the  county  ol  Kildare,  the  Reverend  J.  J. 
Harrison. 

9.  In  Merrion-square,  Dublin,  Doctor 
Plunket,  an  eminent  physician,  and  brother 
of  the  Right  Honorable  W.  C.  Plunket,  his 
majesty’s  late  attorney-general  in  Ireland. 

Mrs.  Shearman,  late  wife  of  Dr. 

Shearman,  of  New  North-street,  Red-lion- 

square,  aged  42  years. Suddenly,  at 

Bath,  Walsh  Porter,  Esq.  The  deceased 
had  on  the  preceding  evening  desired  Ins 
valet  to  order  the  post-chariot  to  be  got  in 
readiness  by  five  o’clock  on  the  following 
morning.  The  man  attended  his  master’s 
order,  and  on  entering  the  room  found  him 
dead  in  his  bed.  The  deceased  had,  for 
some  time  past,  been  labouring  under  a se- 
vere liver  complaint;  he  was  lately  much 
recovered,  and  had  formed  a determination 
to  return  to  London.  His  death  is  supposed 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  bursting  of  ail 
abscess  which  had  been  formed  in  his  liver. 

10.  At  his  sister’s,  Lady  Dowager  Spen- 
cer’s house,  m Jermvn-street,  the  Reverend 
Charles  Poynlz,  D.  D.  rector  of  North 
Creek,  near  Bnshatri,  Norfolk,  and  a prehen- 

tiurv  of  Durham. John  Deline,  Esq. 

oi  Caras  Hal],  and  Titchfield-house,  Hants. 

At  Mile-end,  suddenly,  Mrs  Hall, 

wife  of  Stephen-Hall,  Esq.  of  Fenchurch- 

strec'f,  banker. At  Caras,  near  Fare- 

hani,  John  Define,  Esq.  in  the  37th  year  of 

Ins  age. In  Queen-street,  May-fair, 

the  lady  of  Christopher  Cooke,  Esq.  of  Ash- 

grove,  in  the  county  ofKcnt. In  Sloane 

street,  Mrs  Pitcairn,  in  her  80th  year. 

11.  At  Clapham,  Mrs.  Hammond. — 

Mrs.  Godwin,  relict  of  the  late  Colonel  God- 
win, of  Ahbot’s  Bromley,  Staffordshire 

In  the  G2d  year  of  his  age,  George  Croft, 
D.  D.  formerly  fellow  of  University  College, 
Ox  ord,  preacher  of  the  Bamptun  Lectures 
m 1786,  vicar  of  Arnclitie,  and  rector  of 
'Hi wing,  in  the  county  of  York,  late  head 
master  of  Breuood  school,  Staffordshire,  and 
for  the  last  18  years  lecturer  of  St.  Martin’s, 
in  Birmingham. — io  great  classical  learning, 
he  added  a considerable  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  and  some  modern  lan- 
lauguages,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  ecclesiastical  law.  He  made  Inmself 
known  in  t’he  literary  world,  by  several  pub- 
lications on  Theology,  Politics,  and  Ethics. 

12.  At  Miiswelf.-hill,  Richard  Hewitt, 

Esq.  aged  49  At  Midgham-House, 

Berkshire,  William  Poyntz,  Esq.  aged  76. 

William  Brouncker,  son  of  Lewis 

William  Brouncker,  Esq,  of  Pelham,  Dor- 
set. 

13.  Near  Dorking,  Surry,  Mr.  George 
Birch,  second  son  of  Mr.  Alderman  Birch,  of 
the  City  of  London,  in  the  19lh  year  of  his 

age. At  ins  house  in  Charlotte-street, 

Fnzroy-square,  Doctor  Hugh  Kennedy,  hus- 
band of  the  late  celebrated  actress  of  that 
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name. — At  Gloucester,  Frances,  daughter  of 
the  late  Reverend  William  Denison,  D.  D. 
principal  of  Magdalen  Hall. 

14.  At  his  house  at  Fulham,  aged  78.  the 

Right  Reverend  Beilby  Porteus,  Lord  Bish- 
op of  London,  an  official  trustee  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  a governor  ot  the  Charter- 
house, dean  ot  the  chapel  royal,  visitor  of 
Sion  College,  aud  provincial  dean  of  Can- 
terbury. This  pious  and  learned  prelate 
was  a native  of  Yorkshire.  [See  a Portrait 
and  Memoir  of  him,  in  Vol.  XXV  III.  p.219] 
Daniel  Garnault,  of  Bull’s-cross,  En- 
field, Esq.  aged  36. -At  Poplar,  Mr. 

Thomas  Maule.  — -* — In  Bulstrode-street, 
in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  Edward  Otto 
Jues,  Esq.  of  Tichfield,  in  Hampshire,  and 
formerly  resident  at  Lucknow,  in  the  service 
of  the  East-India  company. In  Bed- 

ford row,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  the  lady  of  T. 
Wilkinson,  Esq.  banker,  Gracechurch-street. 

In  Baker-street,  Mrs.  Biggin,  who 

some  years  ago  was  one  ot  the  raost^  beauti- 
ful women  in  the  metropolis. — This  lady  was 
go  attached  to  Colonel  Montgomery,  who  a 
few  years  ago  untortuuately  tell  in  a duel, 
that  she  lived  wholly  in  retirement  from  that 
period,  till  within  the  last  fortnight. 

15.  In  Great  Corara-street,  George  Fisher, 

Esq. In  Norfolk-street,  aged  82,  Mrs. 

Debary,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Debary, 
Hurstborn  Tarrant,  Hants. 

16.  At  Great  Driffield,  Yorkshire,  Henry 
Edwards  Rousbv,  Esq.  in  the  23d  year  ot  his 

age. At  Peterborough,  Mr.  Cooper, 

Comedian.  He  had  just  recovered  from  a 
long  fit  of  illness,  and  walked  to  the  bridge 
to  congratulate  his  friends  (belonging  to  Mr. 
Robertson’s  company)  on  their  arrival  from 
Wisbech;  when  he ’fell  down  and  died  im- 
mediately.  In  his  21st  year,  Charles 

Graham,  son  of  the  late  Charles  Grah.tiu,  E?q. 

of  Fenchurch-buildings. Mr.  Nicholay, 

her  majesty’s  principal  page,  at  an  advanced 
age,  at  his  apartments  iu  St.  James’s  Palace. 
—Mr.  N.  attended  her  majesty  to  this  coun- 
try.  In  the  78lh  year  ot  her  age,  Mrs. 

Anna  Maria  Smart,  ot  Reading,  relict  ot 
Christopher  Smart,  M.  A.  ol  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  sister  to  the  late  Mr.  lhomas 
Carnan,  and  upwards  of  40  years  principal 
proprietor  of  The  Reading  Mercury  and  Oxf  ord 
Gazette. 

17.  S.  Esdale,  Esq.  of  lower  Eaton-strict, 

Pimlico.  While  standing  up,  apparently  in 
■health,  for-  his  wife  to  brush  his  coat,  he  sud- 
denly fell  down  dead.- Mr.  Richard 

Thomas,  a shoemaker  of  Plymouth,  while 
walking  on  Mount  Wise,  bsrst  a blood  vessel, 
and  expired  in  20  minutes  alter. 

18.  At  Islington,  in  the  83ih  year  of  his 

age,  William  Welbv,  Esq.  of  the  Middle 
Temple,— In.  L'ombard-streel,  Mr.  Wil- 

liam Etty,  aged  68. 

20.  In  Gloucester-place,  George  Clark; 
Esq.  banker,  Lombard-street. 

21.  At  his  house,  Rosslyn,  near  Hamp- 
stead, Robert  Milligan,  Esq, 


22.  Mrs.  Servante,  of  Newgate-slreet. 

24.  Robert  Allen,  Esq.  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  expert  of  our  charioteers.  He 
caught  a cold  by  being  put  into  a damp  bed 
at  Epsom  races. 

DEATHS  ABROAD. 

On  board  his  majesty’s  ship  the  Pompee, 
at  Martinique  (a  lew  days  after  the  capture 
of  that  Island),  of  the  yellow  fever,  Mr. 
Charles  Harvey  Hilliard,  fifth  son  ot  Edward 
Hilliard.  Esq.  of  Cowley-house,  Middlesex. 

— — At  the  Bcacils,  Commodore  Miehell, 

son  of  Mr.  Miehell,  late  of  Croftwest. • 

At  Surinam,  Mr.  John  Griggs,  Surgeon,  aged 

21,  son  of  James  Griggs,  Esq.  Enfield. 

At  the  Cape  of  Goad  Hope,  Andrew  Cassels, 
Esq.  aged  38.  He  was  appointed  King's 
Advocate  in  1806;  since  which,  he  has  tilled 
the  situation  of  Supreme  Judge  ol  the  Vice- 
adiniralty  Court. -Al  Berhampore,  Ben- 

gal, Thomas  Frederick  Bevan,  Esq.  of  the 
Civil  Service,  and  Collector  of  Moorsheda- 

bad. -At  Breda,  Sir  David  Nicolson, 

Bart.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  title  by  Lieul.- 
colonel  W.  Nicolson,  of  the  72d  regiment, 

Deputy  Adjutant-general  at  Madras, 

Of  u fever,  Henry  Yurke  Martin,  Cornet  of 
Native  Cavalry,  Madras,  son  of  the  late  \V  m. 

Byam,  Martin.  Esq -At  Maiie,  in  the 

East  Indies,  John  Strachey,  Esq.  Second 
Judge  of  Circuit  and  Appeal  in  the  province 
of  Malabar,  and  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strachey, 

Archdeacon  of  Suffolk. At  Alhpore, 

Major  George  Downie,  commanding  the  Cal- 
cutta Militia. At  Nunriy  Droog,  in  the 

East  Indies,  Hugh  B.  M’Ghie.,  Esq.  Captain 

Hi  the  1st,  or  Royal  regiment  of  Foot.— — 

Died  in  Feb.  last,  on  board  bis  majesty’s  ship 
Wanderer,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  21st 
year  of  Ins  age,  Lieut.  William  Vv  hite,  oi  ihe 
Royal  Navy,  eldest  son  of  A.  VV.  Vv  bile. 
Esq.  of  Surinam. Vt  Nassau,  New  Pro- 

vidence, in  Oct.  last,  Mrs.  Lydia  Edwards, 
wife  of  the  Hon.  Peter  Edwards,  Esq.  of  the 
Bahama  Islands.  A correspondent  adds, 
that  the  grief  of  tier  husband  is  inconsolable, 
that  her  virtuous  example  is  apparent  in  the 
deportment  ot  her  numerous  iamily,  and  that 
she  is  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  her  acquaintance.  Can  a betler 

iribute  be  paid  to' her  memory? — At 

Cawnpore,  in  consequence  of  his  horse  tailing 
with  him,  in  a gallop,  while  the  corps  was  at 
exercise,  Lieut.  A.  VV . Bureau,  ©1  the  First 

Regiment  ol'  Native  Cavalry. -At  Fort 

William,  Bengal,  after  an  illness  of  a lew 
days,  aged,  19,  Helen  Philadelphia,  the  Lady 
of  Capuin  James  Grant,  of  his  majesty’s  1 7lh 
Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons,  and  daughter 
of  the  late  Major-general  Sir  Eccles  Nixon. 

-At  sea,  a few  days  alter  leaving  St. 

Helena,  CaplmnThomas  Hudson,  Commander 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  ship  the 

■Ceylon. -At  Alloa,  the  Rev.  Thomas 

, Waters,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  and  41st 
©f  his  ministry  there. 
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MONTHLY  STATE  OF  COMMERCE. 

London , May  24,  1809. 

IT  may  have  been  objected  to  us,  that  we  have  sometimes  indulged  in  Political,  instead 
of  Commercial  Speculation'',  but  when  it  is  considered  how  nearly  they  are  allied,  it  is  next 
to  an  impossibility  to  separate  them  ; tor  instance,  can  any  one  descant  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  Brest  Fleet,  in  Basque  Roads,  without  auguring  the  benefits  which  commerce  will 
derive  therefrom;  or  mention  those  advantages,  without  praising  the  means,  from  which  they 
i^-isc ; such  as  the  wisdom  which  plans,  and  the  gallantry  which  < xe  cutes  them  ; the  connection 
being  tints  established,  we  shall  occasionally  lake  advantage  ot  it;  and  vacillate  trout  one  to 
the  other,  as  we  may  see  occasion  : to  shew  fur  her  how  much  the  Commercial  world  is  indebted 
to  such  measures,  we  tnav  now  add,  the  dispersion  of  the  L'Orient  squadron,  and  taking  of 
one  of  them,  by  another  Cochrane,  in  the  West  Indies,  together  with  the  great  'probability 
e(  the  capture  of  the  remainder,  before  they  can  arrive  at  any  safe  asylum.  We  lutve  the  plea- 
sure also,  tins  mouth  of  announcing  the  arrival  of  nine  Ships,  on  account  of  the  East  India 
Company,  viz.  the  Surat  Castle,  from  China;  the  Diana,  anil  Ceylon,  from  Bengal  ; tb«r 
Wexford,  Ann,  and  Alexander,  from  Bombay  ; the  Phcenix,  from  .Madrass;  and  the  Preston, 
and  Tygris,  for  Madras,  and  Bengal.  Such  eminent  success  on  our  favourite  element, 
should  call  forih  the  utmost  gratitude  to  (lie  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  human  events,  for 
thus  safely  conducting  our  fleet  to  their  native  shores,  while  those  of  the  enemy,  are  dis- 
persed. and  scattered  over  the  whole  face  ol  the  ocean. 

We  have  been  prevented  from  continuing  our  description  of  the  trade  with  Spain,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  India  fleet,  on  account  of  the  space  which  the  insertion  of  their  cargoes  occupies ; 
but  our  correspondent  may  rely  upon  its  being  resumed  in  the  next  number,  agreeable  to  Ins 
request,  and  our  promise. 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies 
do  hereby  declare,  that  they  will  put  up  to  sale,  at  their  present  March  and  ensuing  Sep- 
tember sales,  besides  those  goods  already  declared,  the  undermentioned,  viz. 

Pepper — Company’s Black 5,000  bags. 

Ditto White 340  ditto. 

Private  trade,  &c.. . Black 480  ditto. 

Ditto While 6 ditto. 

The  above,  pepper  will  he  put  up  to  sale  at  lid.  per  lb. 

On  Friday,  September  1;  prompt  15lli  December  following. 

Likewise,  on  Friday,  July  7 : prompt  6th  October  following, 

Company's  Cotton  wool 3,000  bales,  more  or  less. 

Also,  on  Tuesday,  July  18;  prompt  13th  of  October  following. 

Company’s  Bengal  raw  silk 300  bales,  more  or  less. 

Privilege  and  private  trade  ditto....  100  ditto,  ditto. 

Cargoes  of  the  Surat  Castle,  from  China;  Diana  and  Ceylon,  from  Bengal ; Wexford,  Ann, 
and  Alexander,  from  Bumbry  ; Phcenix,  from  Madras;  and  the  Preston  and  Tygris,  from 
Madras  and  Bengal. 

Chests.  Half  Chests.  Quarter  Chests. 


Tea Bohea 175  100  300 101,629  lbs. 

Best  Ditto.: 4,7 1 9 424,779  lbs. 

Congou 3,248 '■ 295,424  ditto. 

Tvvankay 649 51,969  ditto. 

Singlo -....2,495 197,689  ditto. 
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Bengal  Piece  Goons. 

Muslins  of  various  descrip- 
tions, stitched  and  plain.  3,488  pieces. 

Calicoes ditto....  37,691  ditto. 

Prohibited  goods 7,947  ditto. 

Madras  Piece  Goods. 

Muslins  of  various  descrip- 
tions, stitched  and  plain  . 400  pieces. 

Calicoes ditto'....  73,240  ditto. 

Prohibited  goods  ditto  ... . 8,790  ditto. 

Company's. 


Cotton,  5,178  bales,  3 | do.  1,846,495  lbs. 


Saltpetre,  17J504  bags. . . . 22,059  cvvt. 

Mocha  coftVe,  1 ditto 

Sugar,  9,600  ditto 17,474  ditto. 

Sun,  622  bales  1,655  ditto. 

Ilemp,  18  ditto 47  ditto. 

Cochineal,  46  chests 9,200  lbs. 


100  11,411  1,071,490  lbs. 


Rice,  1,776  bags 


Raw  silk,  351  bales 

Privileoe. 

52,425  ditto. 

Mungeet 

73  chests. 

Sul  ammoniac 

90  ditto. 

Safflower 

38  ditto. 

Latnplac 

9 ditto. 

Indigo  

251  ditto. 

Cotton 

676  bales. 

Cotton  thread  

103  ditto. 

Turmeric  

85  chests. 

lineal 

29 

Hides 

9 

Gam  arabic 

62  chests. 

Long  pepper 

75  bags. 

Haw  silk 

15  btiles. 

Piece  goods 

64  ditto. 

ColFee 

1,985  bags. 

Besides  other  parcels  of  goods,  the  particulars  •!'  which  are  not  yet  knc  .vn. 
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SALES  OF  WEST  INDIA  PRODUCE. 

From  April  18  th  to  April  25th. 

1.715  hogsheads,  123  casks  sugar Iroiu  62s.  Od.  to  75s.  Od.  per  cwt. 

818  hogsheads,  45  casks,  2,348  bags  Plantation 

v cotfec  from  73s.  6J.  to  124s.  Od.  per  ctrfc 

49  casks,  2d  bags  Jamaica  ginger troth  80s.  Od.  to  120s.  Od.  per  c*»f. 

60  bags  Bitrbadoes  ginger  75s.  Od.  per  cat. 

50  bags, pimento.. .....from  lid.  to  12d.  per  lb. 

From  Apnl  25th  to  Map  2.1. 

996  hogsheads,  35  casks,  5,508  bags  Plantation 

#.  coffee  from  70s.  Od.  to  121s. Od.  perewt, 

261  \ aprons'  Oarracca  indigo .Irom  4s.  Id.  to  8s.  lOd.  per  lb. 

15  Casks,  5 bags  Jamaica  ginger from  51.3s.  to  81.0s.  per  cat. 

100  bags  pimento  bonded o trom  lOd.  to  ll|d.  per  lb. 

From  Map  2d  to  Map  9th. 

104  Hogsheads, 3 cjtsfcs  clayed  sugar trom  72s.  Od.  to  93s.  6d.  per  Cwt. 

1,216  hogsheads,  58  casks,  3,380  bags  Plantation 

° coffee from  70s.  Os.  to  126s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

523  hags  pimento  bonded troin  104.  to  ll^d.  per  lb. 

20  bags  Barbadots  ginger trom  80s.  Od.  to  8ls.  6d.  pCrcwfc, 

From  Map  9th  to  Map  16th. 

127  hogsheads  clayed  sugar from  69s.Od.  to  9ls.  6d.  per  cwt. 

270  hogsheads,  31  casks  Tobago  and  Granada 

an(,ar , from  63s.  Od.  to  69s.  Od.  per  cwt. 

661  hogsheads,  34  casks,  2,248  -bags  Plantation 

cotK  from  70s.  Od.  to  120s.  Od.  per  cwt, 

251  puncheons,  ;'o  hogsheads  Leeward  Island  rum  from  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  8d.  per  gall. 

19  puncheons  Jamaica  rum 4s.  7d.  per  gall. 

From  Map  16th  to  J lap  23d. 

926  hogsheads,  53  casks  St.  Croix,  Granada,  To- 
bago, and  Si.  Vincent’s  sugar ..from  61s.  6d.  to  79s.  6d.  per  cwt, 

1,031  hogsheads’,  62  casks,. 4,076  bags  Plantation 

tolfee Item  70s  Od.  to  124s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

174  bags  bonded  pimento  ....from  lOd.  to  lO^d.  per  lb. 

20  bags  Barbadocs  ginger from  79s.  Od.  to  80s.  Od.  per  cwt. 

Average  price  of  brown  or  Muscovado  sugar,  exclusive  of  the  duties  payable  thereon 
For  the  week  ending  April  26,  was  40s.  Od.  per  cwt. 

For  the  week  ending  May  3,  was  41s.  lid. 

For  the  week  ending  May  10,  was  41s.  5^d. 

For  the  week  ending  May  17,  was  41s.  l£d.  . 


584 

.80 

245 

87 

63 

1,713 

561 

45 
1,74  k 
116 

60 

2 

309 

5,918 

94 

243 

230 
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SALES  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCE. 
Friw»  April  13lh  to  April  25th. 

hags  Brazil  rice from  11s.  6d. 

Brazil  hides  

hogsheads  Surinam  sugar . from  62s.  Od. 

From  April  ‘25th  to  Map  2d. 

hogsheads  Virginia  tobacco,  bonded ....trom  5£d. 

hogsheads  ditto,  stemmed trom  11  j b 

bags  Brazil  rice from  24s.  Od. 

From  Map  2d  to  Map  9th. 
bags  Brazil,  Surinam,  Berbice,  and  Demarara 

cottoir from  Is.  0-|d. 

barrels  Carolina  rice trom  34s.  6d. 

bans  Brazil  ditto trom  18s.  Od. 

hogsheads  stemmed  tobacco from  5|d.  ^ 

From  Map  9th  to  Map  10th. 

hogsheads  Berbice  sugar  from  64s.  6d. 

casks  Brazil  indigo 

bags  Brazil  rice from  25s.  Od. 

Buenos  Ayres  horse  hides from  5s.  9d. 

ditto 

From  Map . 16 th  to  Map  23d. 

hogsheads  Surinam  and  Demarara  sugar  ..  ..  ..from  61s  Od. 
bags  Carracca,  Berbice,  and  Surinam  cotton. . ..from  IS.  3jd. 
cask  pearl-ashes • • 


to  30s.  6d.  per  rwr., 
3d.  per  lb. 
to  68s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

to  8’d.  per  lb. 
to  14d.  per  lb. 
to  3,5s,  Od.  per  cwt, 

to  Is.  llfd.  per  !b. 
to  36s  6d.  per  cwt, 
to  30s.  03.  per  cwt. 
to.  OJd.  perils. 

to  66s.  Od  perewt. 

2s.  6d.  perlb. 
to  SOs.Od.  per  cwt. 
to  7s.  lid.  per  hide. 
4*.  per  hide. 

to  63s.  Od.  per  cwt. 
10  1*.  8^d.  per  lb. 

60s.  Od,  per  cwt. 
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Current  Prices  of  Merchandize. 


- •»  10 


2 18 


2 14 
£ IS 


/Turn,  English  * » ton  £ ¥1  o 0 to  23  0 

Anniseeds,  Alieant  - - cwt.  7 is 

Ditto  Herman  » . 

Ashes,  American  Hot  - . 

Ditto  Pearl  - - 

Barilla,  Carthagena  ... 

Ditto  Sicily  ... 

Ditto  TcnerilTe  - . . „ w 

Bark,  Oak  British,  4S  cwt.  I..  ss  10 
Ditto  foreign  - - - - 10  s 

Brandy,  Cogniac  - - - - gal.  i 2 

Ditto  Spanish  - . - - . . 0 |g 

Camphirc,  refined  ...  lb.  0 7 
Ditto  unrefined  - . c«t.  33  s 
Cochineal,  garbled  - - . - lb  I 12 

Ditto  East  Indian  - - . o fi 

Codec,  fine  • . cwt.  S IS 

Ditto  ordinary  ---.--sio 
Ditto  Mocha  in  Time  - - - 18 


ft.  0 


3 13 

4 l 
3 6 
a i3 
2 16 

38  0 


0 19  6 


34  0 O 

I 14  0 


! Oil, 

| Jiitto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


} load  i 


Copperas*  Green  - - 
Ditto  White 


_ 0 
lb.  0 6 6 
- - 2 5 o 


Cotton-wool,  Surinam  - 

. _ 

0 

1 

9 

0 

Ditto  Jamaica  - 

. - 

0 

Ditto  Smyrna  - 

. - 

0 

1 

i 

0 

Ditto  Bourbon  - 

. . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

Ditto  Fernamhucca 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  East  Indian 

. - 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Currants,  Zant  - - - . 

C\vC 

. 3 

12 

0 

4 

Beak,  Dautz.  Fir,  3 in  -lot 

’.  piece  0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  at  S« 

- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  2 SO 

. 

0 

0 

n 

0 

Elephants’ Teeth  l.  2.  s. 

Cwt. 

32 

0 

0 

36 

Ditto  4.  6,  t>. 

24 

0 

0 

32 

Ditto  Scrivell 

- - 

13 

0 

0 

24 

Figs,  Turkey  .... 

7 

0 

3 

Flax,  Itica  ...... 

ton  : 

112 

0 

0 

115 

Ditto  Petersburg,  10  head  ] 

l IS 

0 

0 

120 

Fustick,  Jamaica  - - . 

• ton 

7 

0 

0 

8 

Ditto  Cuba  - . . 

10 

0 

22 

Galls,  Turkey  ----- 

Cwt. 

r, 

0 

0 

6 

Geneva,  Hollands  - - - 

gal. 

l 

0 

0 

1 

Ditto  English  - - - 

0 

11 

0 

0 

fiinger,  Jamaica,  White 

CWt. 

4 

I# 

0 

8 

Ditto  Black 

, - 

3 

5 

0 

3 1 

Ditto  Barbadoes  - - 

- - 

4 

0 

0 

4 

4 10  O 
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Lanai,  Dock , Fwe  Office,  Water  Works , and  Brewery  Shares,  Sfc. 

r j n 1 o > 2 Oik  May,  lb 09. 

London  Dock  Stock 1 21 1.  per  cent. 

VVest Imrtaduto 3751.  pct  cellt_ 

East  India  ditto 1291.  cent> 

■Coiuiuercml  ditto T3aj.  per  cent. 

Orand  Junction  Canal  Shares 1631.  per  share 

Grand  Surrey  ditto 801.  per  share" 

Avf imett  and  Avon  .ditto .........  231.  per  share. 


Prices  of  Corn. — State  of  the  IVe other,  415 

GIobeFireandLifeAssuranceShares  1181.  per  cent. 

Alhion  ditto 581.  per  share. 

Hope  ditto 6s.  per  share  premium. 

Eagle  ditto. , per. 

Atlas  ditto par. 

Imperial  Fire  Assurance  ...65k  per  share. 

Kent  ditto 50l.  per  share 

London  Assurance  Shipping £11  per  share. 

Rock  Life  Assurance 4s.  to  5s.  per  share  premium. 

Commercial  Road  Stock  lid)!,  percent. 

London  Institution  841.  per  share. 

Surrey  ditto par. 

East  London  Water-works .531  per  share  premium. 

West  Middlesex  ditto 121.  per  share  premium. 

Golden  Lane  Brewery 771.  per  share. 

British  Ale  Brewery 41.  per  share  premium. 

Constitutional  Ale  Brewery par. 

Kent  Water-works 121.  per  share  premium, 

Tavistock  Milling  Canal 1501.  per  share. 

South  Liisliingtcii  Mine 1201.  per  share. 

L.  WOLFE  and  Co.  Canal,  Dock,  and  Stock  Brokers,  No.  9,  Change-alley,  CorntuVi. 
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N.R.  In  the  3 per  Cent.  Consols  the  highest  and  lowest  Prices  of  each  .Day  are  given ; in  the  other  Stocks,  the  highest  only. 
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It  is  with  a eery  considerable  degree  of  reluctance  that  we  advert  to  the  com- 
plaint of  our  correspondent,  H.  Homespun  5 yet  we  certainly  deem  a few  obser- 
vations upon  it  necessary.  We  dislike  the  Italian  Opera,  and  all  its  appendages, 
perhaps,  still  more  than  himse’f;  and  think  with  him,  that  such  performances, 
}n  times  file  the  present,  are  certainly  degradatory  and  disgraceful  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  nation  ; yet,  we  would  remind  him,  that  if  we  are  absurd  (which  we 
allowl,  our  aucestors  were  not  much  wiser,  e.  g.  On  the  13th  of  January,  1577—8, 
the  Privy  Council  wrote  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  “ to  give  order,  that  one 
Drousiano,  ail  Italian  and  com  me  de  ante,  and  his  company  may  play  within  the 
city,  and  the  liberties  of  the  same,  between  that  day  and  the  first  week  in  lent.” 

Whether  this  was  a settled  company  in  this  metropolis,  or  a band  of  itinerant 
performers,  such  as  in  those  times  rambled  about  the  continent,  and,  when  of  our 
native  growth,  over  England,  &c.  it  is  not  worth  while  to  enquire;  because  we 
know,  that  if  exotic  and  desultory,  they  had  been  banished  long  before  the  great 
rebellion,  which  they  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  would  have  fomented. 

We  also  know  that  through  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  the  introduc- 
tion of  Opera  trash  was,  for  many  very  cogent  reasons,  from  the  times  of 
Tillotxon  and  Addison  downward,  condemned  by  all  wise  and  good  men;  and 
we  are  still  further  fully  convinced,  that,  there  is  at  present  great  room  for  our 
disapprobation  and  detestation  of  this  enervating  system  ; though  we  shall  only 
allude  to  two  points  the  least  immoral,  namely,  extravagance  and  insolence . 
With  respect  to  our  own,  the  English  stage,  how  long  it  will  deserve  the  ap- 
pellation English,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  ; yet  every  one  must  agree,  that 
the  operation  of  good  sense  (to  say  nothing  of  genius)  in  its  management  is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The  pieces  which  have  for  many  years  insulted  the  public,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved have  rendered  us,  their  inane  admirers,  contemptible  with  respect  to  our 
dramatic  judgment,  in  the  opinions  of  the  rest  of  Europe  ; we  did  not,  therefore, 
think  that  our  taste  could  have  been  more  degraded — that  our  literary  character 
could,  in  thisrespect,havesunkstill  lower  ; however,  so  it  is  likely  lobe.  We  have, 
like  H.  H.  heard  that  a plan  is  formed,  so  extremely  obnoxious  and  unpatriotic,  that 
it  ought  to  entitle  every  one  who  is  concerned  in  it  (except  those  who  receive 
our  new  Romescol,  our  Peter' s pence)  to  the  distinction  of  the  cap  and  bells. 
What  effect  this  plan  will  have,  it  is  not,  as  we  have  observed,  for  us  to  say  : it 
would  be  premature  to  judge,  and  invidious  to  guess. 

The  oldest  theatre,  Dmry-lane,  opened  Ihe  8th  day  of  April,  1652,  wilb 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Comedy  pf  “ The  Humorous  Lieutenant." 

The  nevo  theatre,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  opened  the  30th  of  April,  1G95,  with 
Congreve's  Comedy  of  “ Love  for  Love." 

What  the  next  theatre  is  to  open  with,  may,  perhaps,  become  the  subject  of  a 
future  enquiry.  . - 

We  should  with  very  great  pleasure  have  inserted  the  favour  ofMr,  J.  H.  but  that 
those  which  appeared  in  this  Magazine  for  last  month,  appeared  also  in  another, 
if  not  in  a third  periodical  publication.  Now,  although  we  have  a great  respect 
for  the  labours  of  our  compatriots,  we  are  not  so  poverty-struck  as  to  wish  either 
to  participate  with,  or  to  borrow  from  them,  both  which  vve  know  would  be 
equally  disagreeable  to  their  editors.  We  must,  therefore,  suspend  the  publica- 
tion of  the  last  article  sent  by  Mr.  J.  II.  till  we  see  what  next  month  will  produce. 

To  Mr.  Grant  we  have  many  apologies  to  make,  for  having  neglected  his 
“ Institutes  of  Latin  Grammar”  (It  is  not  the  first  time  we  .have  neglected  the 
Latin  Grammar,  and  English  too]  f however,  his  elementary  work  shall  be 

noticed  in  our  next. 

A new  corresposbent,  and  some  other  articles,  must,  for  want  of  room, 

stand  oyer. 
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ERIEF  NOTICE  OF  GENERAL  DON  JOSEPH  PALAFOX, 

^ATTAIN  IN  THE  SPANISH  GUARDS,  AND  LATE  GOVERNOR  AND  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  SARAGOSSA.  . 

[WITH  A PORTRAIT. J 


u Here  tears  shall  flow  from  a most  generous  cause, 
Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  laws. 

AVe  bid  your  breasts  with  ancient  ardour  rise. 

And  call  forth  Homan  drops  from  British  eyes. 

No  common  object  to  jour  sight  display. 

But  what  with  rapture  angels  must  survey  : 

A brave  mail  struggling  thro*  the  storms  of  fate, 
And  greatly  falling  with  a failing  state.** 


WHEN  we  contemplate  Hie  Por- 
trait to  which  this  sketch  must 
■serve  as  an  introduction,  we  have  to 
lament,  that,  for  two  reasons,  it  must 
necessarily  be  short : the  first  is,  that 
in  the  “ Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Zara- 
goza,” * we  anticipated  some  of  our 
materials,  and  therefore  must  refer  the 
reader  back  to  them  ; the  other  reason 
is,  that  in  the  agitated  stale  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  on  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and 
the  depressed  state  of  the  fortunes,  we 
mean  the  political  fortunes,  of  our  Iiero, 
a more  minute  detail  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  people  trace  the  gallant 
actionsof  Don  Joseph  Palafox  through 
a series  of  sitges  the  most  astonishing  of 
any  that  stain  the  historic  pages,  they 
view  him  amidst  all  the  various  revo- 
lutions of  those  stupendous  events,  sti- 
mulating Ii is  brave  companions  inarms, 
m ale,  and,  to  the  eternal  glory  of  the 
Celleberian  fair,  female,  to  the  defence 
of  their  city  : they  recognize  him  flying 
from  post  to  post,  and  exposing  himself 
at  every  point  where  his  presence  was 
necessary  ; and  at  the  last,  when  hordes 
pressed  upon  hordes  of  barbarians,  and 
human  exertions  could  no  longer  pre- 
vail to  stem  the  torrent  of  blood  with 


which  their  native  city  was  inundated 
by  those  savages,  who,  had  they  been 
real  soldiers,  would  have  respected  the 
courage  by  which  they  were  opposed, 
they,  alas  ! behold  their  beloved,  their 

animated  hero falling  into  captivity 

with  a falling  state. 

But  though  these  his  warlike  actions 
are  not  only  written,  but,  figuratively 
speaking,  inscribed  on  adamant,  his  me- 
moirs, the  traits  and  circumstances  that 
haveattended  him  through  life  have  not 
yet  circulated  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
liis  own  country  : we  should,  therefore, 
be  pleased  if  we  could 

— “ some  abler  muse  excite, 

Point  out  the  game,  and  animate  the  flight 

and,  during  this  suspension  of  public  cu- 
riosity, we  would  rather  call  it  of  public 
feeling,  endeavour  to  detail  the  few  par- 
ticulars of  one  whom  we  have  already 
termed  a hero,  whose  life  ought  to  be 
the  subject  of  a volume. 

Don  Joseph  Palafox  is  tlieyoungcst 
of  three  male  descendants  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  in  Arragon, 
w hich  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
warlike  provinces  in  Spain  : lie  was  bom 
in  the  year  1775,  and  has  long  held  a 
commission  in  the  Spanish  guards ; a 
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ci rcu ms! an cp  wbicu  renders  his  high 
rank  and  noble  descent  unquestionable  : 
lie,  or  course,  from  his  early  years,  be-1 
came  acourlicr,  and,  it  is  said,  very  dear 
to'his  iponnrch.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  revohilion,!lhis  nobleman  v as  se- 
lected from  the  ofiiccrs.nf  the  household 
trunks,  !o  be  the  second  in  command 
to  the  JJarqucss  de  Castilla  r,  to  v.  iioso 
custody  the  Prince  of  the  Bence  was 
confided,  after  his  arrest  at  Aranju  z : 
he  afterwards  accompanied  Ferdinand 
VII  to ' Bayonne ; whence  he 'had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  in  the  disguise 
of  a peasant,  and  subject  unquestion- 
ably to  great  ditucpllics  ; at  length,  ar- 
rived at  his  country-scat  in  the  vicinity 
of  fnragosxn,  a very  short  time  antece- 
dent to  t lie  25th  o!  Alov,  1*08,  at  which 
period  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and 
the  peasantry  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, rose  in  a mass  to  repel  the  unprin- 
cipled aggression  of  the  * reach.  Guil- 
linmah,  the  captain-genpral  of  Arragon, 

. had  indicated  an  inclination  to  submit 
to  the  enemy  : lie  had  even  attempted 
to  disarm  tire  people's  he  was  conse- 
quently seized  and  conveyed  to  prison, 
while  the  public  voice  conferred  the 
government  of  the  city  and  ‘lie  command 
of  t lie  army  on  him  whom  we  shall 
now  denominate  Genera!  Paiafox. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  com- 
mand (May  25),  the  adjoining  provinces 
of  ‘uvnrre  and  Catalonia  were  pos- 
sessed bv  tiie  French-;  the  jive  passes  of 
t lie  Pyrenean  mountains  leading  directly 
into  Spain  were  open;  while  Jlural, 
r,  ;th  the  main  body  of  the  French  army, 
was  stationed  at  Madrid.  Surrounded 
thus  by  the*enemy,  situated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  difficulty  and  danger,  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  had  Ms  choice.  General 
Balafox  mustered  the  regular  troops  sta- 
tioned in  the  city,  and  found  that  they 
amounted  to  220  men,  and  that  the  pub- 
lic treasury  of  the  province  could  only 
furnish  him  with  2000  iea!«,  a sum 
equal  to  20] . 16s.  8d.  English  money. 
Placing,  Hbwever,  a just  confidence  in 
the  people,  he  immediately  declared  war 
against  the  French,  by  a spirited  pro- 
clamation, which  has  from  the  supreme 
junta  already  appeared  iu  this  Maga- 
zine.* 

Early  in  the  month  of  Juno,  the 
French  detached  a corps  of  8000  in- 
fantry from  Pampeluna  against,  fir.ra- 
jgossa.  To  these  the. T i nrqitess  dtf/Lazanf' 
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had  nothing  to  oppose  hut  some  armed 
peasantry:  the  renconfrc  was  on  the 
Bill  of  June ; and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  Arragonese  were  com- 
pelled to  retire. 

Another  action  took  place  the  i 3th  of 
the  same  mouth,  in  which  General  Paia- 
fox appears  to  have  borne  a part ; the 
Arragonese  were  again  worsted,  al- 
though the  detachment  of  French  ca- 
valry that  penetrated  info  the  city  paid 
dearly  for  their  rashness. 

On  the  15th,  another  conflict  ensued, 
in  which  Paiafox  and  his  brave  coun- 
trymen were  successful  : the  cause- 
qnei.ee  of  which  was,  that  the  French 
general,  convinced  (hat  it  -was  fruitless 
to  persevere  in  his  aitack,  withdrew  his 
troops  to  a position  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  cannon  of  the  Arragonese. 

On  this  retreat  of  the  enemy.  General 
Paiafox,  apprehensive  «f  their  return, 
was  unremitting ‘in  his  anxious  endea- 
vours to  collect  forces  in  case  of  a -siege : 
part  of  these,  by  one  of  those  adi.cr.se 
turns  of  fortune*  which  are  the  result  of 
warfare,  was  forced  to  yield  to  t be  su- 
perior numbers  and  discipline  ot  the 
French:  those  that  he  saved  from  the 
wreck  he  with  great  ditlicuily  threw 
into  Saragossa. 

To  trace  the  progress  of  this  ■ me- 
morable siege,  a siege  unparalleled  in 
modern  hiutory,  would  only  be  to  re- 
peat circumstances,  and  to  iSeiail  in- 
stances of  heroism,  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  public  prints.  When 
those  feet  mg  and  Desultory  accounts 
shail  be  fixed  and  moulded  into  the 
pages  of  history,  posterity  will  wonder 
at  .the  prodigies  of  valour  exhibited  by 
General  paiafox  and  toe  brave  Arra- 
gonese ; and  turning  over  volumes,  from 
the  sieges  of  Byzantium  to  those  of  i:hi- 
lipstmrg,  endeavour  iu  vain  to.  find  its 
parallel. 

Tiie  French  retreated  from  before 
this,  to  litem,  fatal  city,  which  indeed 
they  had  at  one  period  more  than  half 
taken,  during  the  night  of  the  ISili  of 
August,  1808  : on  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  to  the  great  surprise  and  joy  of 
the  Arragonese,  their  columns  were 
seen  at  a distance  marching  over  tiie 
plain  towards  Pampeluna.  This  retreat 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the 
arrival  of  Don  Francesco  Paiafox,^ 
with  a large  convoy  of  provisions  and 
ammunition,  and  a reinforcement  of 
three  thousand  men,  composed  of  Spa.- 


His  second  brother. 
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, guards,  Swiss,  ar-d  V o.'untoers, who 
entered  the  city  on  the  oiti  of  August, 
aaJ  continued  the  most  s:i»s;uinary  con- 
flict of  which  the  human  imagination 
can  form  an  idea  lor  the  space  of  eleven 
successive  days ; indeed,  tn!_  the  Freac  i 
h id  scarce  an  inch  of  ground, roorc  turn 
that  on  which  tbeir  troops  stood  or  laid, 
that  they  could  cai!  tticir  own.  c 

The  transactions  of  the  Hurd  Siege  or 
Saragossa  (for  we, have  deemed  every 
return  of  the  French  to,  tins  id  latcri 
city,  from  the  resistance  <>f  the  brave 
Arra::»ne.sc*  a si  eg  e)  vrerc , u!as  ! to  llic 
patriots,  uitanatciy  i cl  • n * - 
<s  There  is  a tide  in  the  yti  irs  ol  men, 

Winch,  taken  ai  the  Uuo*.l,  rolls  on  to  lor- 
um  .M 

“ Oa  such  a full  sea,  " vc  believe,  was 
General  1‘alafu.v,  atloni  f.t  the  period  of 
t!m  second  retreat  of  his  enemies : he 
was  a very  little  time  antecedent.  as  ap- 
pears by  the  note,  full  pf  military  ar- 
dour; hi.;  men  in  high  spirits ; aud  ios 
enemies  astonished  at  euorts  wnicn, 
however  they  might  tec.,  and,  if  E:,®> 
had  been  animated  by  one  spark  of 
generosity i ornulecdof  niililsirj  1; ; *i u s , 
would  have  admired,  they  could  nut 
ty  force  oi  arms  repress;  yn  t h ey  art, 
therefore,  said  to  have  resorted  to  other 
means , and  ty  have  bought  their  victory- 
over  the  A rr agones?  oi  those  that  had 
the  power  to  su'd  Itieir  country'.  ■ 

* A,  dit  ac'-muii  ot  lius  sict'e.  by  G ateful 
O'Neil,  includes  Ins  opinion  ol  Ihe  capra  n- 
ireneral,  we  have  deemed  itp.oper  to  subjoin 
*t  to  this  brief  notice : — ,c  !,rav,'rv  !’nd 
abilities  of  General  I’alaipx  are  ot  the  most 
distinguished  kind,  and  ihe  exertions  I ■ has 
made'l  ,r  the  defence.of  Saragossa  jiuplv  cn- 
'tiilc  him  to  the  a tpc'.lation  of  a Ikto.  From 
40,000  to  50.0:i;)  French,  :tnd<  r the  cont- 
ra.ml  of  Geherat  Moncey,  recently  sal  'down 
before  it;  and  Paiaf'ox.  hy  a ft  a 2 of  truce, 
was  offered  very  advantageous  terms  ol  'ca- 
pitulation if  he  would  surrender  ; he  returned 
fob  answer,  ‘Never  edn.  I capitulate  or  sur- 
rendcr ; le.lk  of  ihat  when  I am  dead.’  Being 
' furtliet  told,  that  all  Spain  was  m the  power 
of  Ihe  French,  and  that  he  could  have  no  hope 
of  establishing  a coaununtcaiion  with  any 
other  country,  he  replied,  ‘ My  caramiini  a- 
tions  are  with  every  part  oPSj.ain,  and  with 
the  whole  world  ; and  if  they  were  cut  ol:, 
jr.v  bayonets  would  restore  them.  He  added, 
that  he  was  not  in  a sUinlion  to  apply  for  a 
capitulation;  fur,  -aid  he,  ‘if  I had  only  1 
fitth  part  of  ihe  soldieis  that  I actually  have, 
I should  still  vanquish  you,  as  the  plains  ot 
Atragon  covered  with  your  ho.lios._ran  tes- 
tily ; and  being  now  at  the  lie  ad  of  . nil  n - 
runs  and  invincible  army,  l will  endeavour  to 
Gleet  your  total  eilenmauliun.”- 


Be  this  ns  it  may,  it  appears,  that  on 
the  21st  of  February  hist,  the  fate  of 
Saragossa  was  decided  : Um  trench  had 
surrounded  the  city  with  forces  double 
their  former  numbers,  ami  inese  indeed 
v.  ere  contin  tally  ir.ci  ' com- 

muuicutioD  betwixt  Gcxeral  Moxcet, 
it  ho  sir,:-!  upon  sure  ground,  and  Gexf- 
p.al  I’ai.afox,  who,  as  it  v ill  he  seen  in 
the  appended  nolo,  v, as  miuniied  with 
that  sm-cies  of  military  enthusiasm  which 
has  in  all  ages  d'stic-go.jshod  heroes,  and 
seems  to  fcreaihc  resist  mice  and  ueliancc, 
is.  o : his  part,  truly  animated  ; but  va- 
lour could  avail  lii'lle  when  opposed  to 
treachery.  The  cily  fell,  with  its  noble 
commander,  into  the  iiattus  oi  me  ene- 
mies of  mankind.  V,  ha! soever  may  be 
the  fate  of  the  latter,  his  exeriious  viil 
always  render  him  dear  to  his  country - 
m-m,  as  his  brilliant  example  will  cause 
the  name  of  Pat.afox  So  he  venerated 
to  the  remotest  ages  by  the  rest  of 
Europe. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

a r.  there  canriot.  ho  a lime  v iter,  stne- 
_r5-  lures  on  tile  slug,-  arc  liuely  to 
meet  wilh  more  aUenuon  than  Ihe  pre- 
sent ; as  many  persons  wish  well  to  the 
theatre  and  its  real  interest;  and  as 
every  question  of  reform  is  at  this  mo- 
ment seized  and  agitated  with  avidity; 

1 think  a fair  invcsii_;Umn  or  what  is, 
ami  v. hat  ought  to  he,  the  conduct  of 
those  who  undei  lake  to  fiimisii  mod  for 
the  mind,  but  who  ought  no!  to  cater h r 
us  but  in  proportion  as  that  food  is 
wholesome  and  nutritious,  hy  no  means 
an  unworthy  attempt.  A senes  of  stric- 
tures on  this  subject  you  will  not;  pro- 
bably, object  to,  occasionally  to  diver- 
sify your- excellent  work.  1 shall,  there- 
fore, if  you  think  proper,  submit  them 
to  the  public  through  you;  and  you  will, 
perhaps,  permit,  them  now  and  ihen  a 
place,  in  l lie  aktcucc  of  heLier  and  moio 
interesting  matter. 

I am,  sir. 

Your  warm  admirer  and  very  humble 
servant, 

A h riexd  to  Theatrical 

Kero  aw. 

REFORMATION  OF  THE  STAGE. 
No.  I. 

C\  w™  it  ah, -r.  SiiAirsPEAri. 

WITHOUT  inquiring  into  what  was 
er;0iaaiiy  intended  hy  the  establish- 
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»nrnt  of  theatrical  performances, 
throughout  their  whole  fluctuating  his- 
tm  v ; V.  hilt  good  or  evil  they  havedonc; 
how  they  have  been  elevated,  how  de- 
pressed; or  in  what  way  they  have 
neen  the  honour  or  disgrace  of  any 
count iy;  all  we  have  to  examine  is, 
how  (ar  they  may  he  considered  as  a 
benefit  or  an  evil  to  the  human  mind. 
The  sentiments  I mean,  ui  a solid  but 
famjiar  way,  to  enlarge  upon  here, 
have  been  called  lorlh  by  a perusal 
ot  four  discourses,  lately  written  and 
published  by  I he  Rev.  James  Plnmp- 
Ire,  fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
and  preached  by  him  at  ft.  Mary’s 
Church.  that  gentleman’s  inquiries 
into  (he  utility  of  theatrical  representa- 
tions do  equal  honour  to  his  head  and 
heart ; and,  just  as  a physician  should 
not  o‘‘scrt  a dangerous  ease,  or  a sinner 
should  not  be  shunned  hut  admonished 
into  repentance,  lie  has  not  given  the 
stage  up,  had  as  it  is,  as  hopeless;  bui 
shewn,  with  much  eloquence  and  per- 
suasive truih.  that,  like  a garden  o*er- 
ruo  with  weeds,  it  might  be  cleared  out, 
ansi  made  to  produce  much  bodily  and 
mental  nutriment.  The  attempt  is  sen- 
sible and  praise-worthy,  and  the  remedy 
by  no  means  unattainable;  though,  per- 
h :ps,  in  all  its  views,  very  difficult  to  be 
attained. 

1,  who  have  been  either  a renter,  the 
proprietor  of  a box,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  for  a number  of  years,  have 
long  had  it  in  my  mind  to  take  up  the 
matter  with  as  much  zeal,  though  not 
with  as  much  abiliiv,  as  Mr.  Plumptre 
Kis novel  as  well  as  laudable  courage  to 
agitate  this  subject  from  the  pulpit,  has 
roused  m me  expectations  of  a reform  in 
ilie  l.ieat re  which  1 have  frequently  in- 
xluiged  ; but  which,  till  now,  [ feared 
were  hopeless  and  unavailing,  ffiI!CC 
• he  perusal  of  this  gentleman's  sermons, 

I have  begun  to  think  the  case  not  so 
desperate  as  I had  imagined,  and,  with 
Ills  worthy  attempt  in  my  hand,  I shall 
venture  some  pretty  strong  remarks, 
viuch  were  more  likely  to  occur  in  tin; 
temple,  in  London,  than  in  a college  at 
Cambridge.  ° 

Mr.  Plumptre  has  quoted  a number  of 
authorities  for  and  against  the  subject, 
and  h. is  very  candidly  ieft  it  with  tire 
puolic  to  decide  on  the  truth  and  pro- 
priety of  its  different  advocates.  As  a 
kind  of  umpire,  he  has  certainly,  by 
deouctioii,  given  a dear  judgment  in 
Tmouc  of  the  theatre;  and,  could  (lie 
immorality  which  pervades  theatrical 


entertainments  he  expunged  with  ten- 
derness and  care,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a I heme  becoming  a minister 
of  the  Gospel  to  discuss. 

Jil  Mr.  Mumptre’s  first  discourse,  he 
treats  on  the  stage  under  the  different 
heads  of,  ist.  Whether,  the  stage  be  a 
Imng  lawful  in  itself;  2dly,  If  it  be  not 
unlawful,  what  arc  the  abuses  of  it; 
and,  .idly.  What  are  (lie  means  of  im- 
provement. His  text  is  from  St.  Paul 
m these  words : “ Whether  ye  eat,  or 
dr;uk,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to 
Ibo  glory  of  God.”  The  (ffiservations 
ot  such  men  as  Witherspoon,  Collier, 
and  other  violent  writers,  who  cal!  the 
stage  “ the  devil’s  house,  the  invention 
or  the  devil,  the  school  of  impiety,  the 
porch  of  hell,  where  it  is  the  very  busi- 
ness to  learn  wickedness,1’  and  all  that 
unqualified  nonsense  which  has  been 
so  often  blurted  out,  Mr.  Plumptre 
has  observed  on,  with  soberness  and  mo- 
deration. The  quotations  iu  favour  of 
the  stage  are  not  turbulent,  but  ra- 
tional. such  as  we  have  a right  to  ex- 
pect (roil:  such  men  as  Tillotson,  Mil- 
ton,  and  Addison.  But,  as  advocates 
tor  pleasure  are  enthusiu  ,‘s  too  in  their 
'•ay,  lie  very  sensibly  moderates  the 
matter,  by  saying,  the  probability  is 
tnat  the  truth  Iks  between  these  ex- 
treme points.  This  position  I hold  most 
tenaciously ; and  say,  that  the  stage  is 
not  tr.e  school  of  virtue,  nor  the  school 
° vice;  but  that,  with  proper  and  sen- 
sible management,  it  may  be  made  the 
school  of  morality. 

Mi.  Plumptfk  very  fiuclv  enlarges  on 
this.  He  says,  “Abuses,  and  those 
grievous  ones,  no  doubt,  exist;  but 
though  (hey  have  been  long  attached  to 
t.;e  stage,  they  are  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily so,  and  might  be  separated  from 
it,  leaving  it  not  only  an  innocent  amuse- 
ment, but  a highly  rational  and  pleasino- 
source  ot  instruction,  ** 

“ ^or  *s  it  fair  to  object  against  the 
stage,  that  iL  lias  been  abused  to  the 
worst  of  purposes.  What  gift  of  God, 
and  which  of  his  institutions,  have  no* 
been  so?  Hath  not  even  the  holy  wor- 
Sv'ijp,  appointed  by  himself,  been  per- 
vt'i.ed  to  Ilie  exaltation  of  Baal,  Mo* 
.och,  and  the  myriad  ofheathen  deities  ?” 
Speaking  of  the  revolution,  and  no- 
ticing that  Christians  were  warned  at 
tli.it  time  to  put  away  the  corruptions 
o.  tnc  stage,  lie  says  emphatically,  “Be 
it  so:  but  how  was  our  reformation 
earned  on  ? Not  by  pulling  down  the 
church,  which  v,as  corrupted,  but  by 
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purging  it  From  the  corruptions  which 
haif obtained,  and  bringing  it  nearer  to 
the  standard  oj  original  parity.” 

If  we  examine  the  tact,  is  there  any 
thing  we  indulge  ourselves  in,  which  is 
not  continually  carried  loo  far?  It  is 
not  the  thing,  or  the  employment,  or 
the  occupation,  or  the  pleasure  itself 
it  is  the  excess  and  the  abuse  of  it  that 
creates  all  the  mischief.  But  is  that  any 
reason  we  should  indulge  in  nothing. 
Exercise  is  a wholesome  thing  ; but  it 
we  take  more  than  the  human  frame 
will  hear,  we  bring  on  disease.  It  is 
pleasant  as  well  as  profitable  to  cat 
and  drink  ; but  if  either  of  these  is  ac- 
companied within  temperance,  weshotild 
soon  feel  the  ill  consequence  of  it.  It  is 
the  regimen,  and  not  the  physic,  that 
cures  us.  We  nrav  dress  so  imprudently 
and  so  fantastically,  that  we  may  repent 
our  folly  corporeally  and  menially  as 
long  as  we  live;  hut.  are  these  any  rea- 
sons why,  therefore,  we  should  neither 
take  exercise,  nor  eat,  nor  drink,  nor 
dress?  No,  in  every  thing  we  must  take 
care  of  our  own  comfort.  It  is  not  per- 
mitted to  injure  that  being  it  is  our  duty 
to  preserve,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ren- 
dered back  to  him  who  gave  it  as  un- 
impaired. as  the  frail  nature  of  humanity 
will  enable  iis.  We  must  look,  there- 
fore, to  the  health  of  our  bodies,  our 
minds,  and  indeed  of  our  souls  ; and 
thus,  according  to  the  text,  “ do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God.” 

But  Mr.  Plumptrc  says,  quoting  an- 
other author,  that  “ when  the  stage  is 

defended  as  a mean  of  instruction,  it  is 

further  objected,  that  it  is  a method  un- 
eommended  and  unauthorised  by  the 
word  of  God  ; and  we  are  not  to  look 
for  his  blessing  upon  it.”  He  goes  into 
this  very  pointedly,  saving,  among  other 
tilings,  that  44  the  drama  is  in  tact  em- 
bodied history,  brought  visibly  before 
our  eyes,  to  afford  us  examples  of  bad 
' men,,  to  he  avoided,  and  good  men,  to 
be  followed.  It  can  introduce  us  to  the 
manners  and  customs  ot  distant  nations, 
and  make  us  acquainted  with  places  and 
persons  to  whom  v,e  should  otherwise 
be  ever  strangers  r nay,  it  can  go  fur- 
ther, and  almost  give  us  the  advantage 
of  having  lived  in  remote  ages,  and  pro- 
fiting by  the  examples  of  others,  who 
have  long  since  ceased  to  he  inhabit- 
ants of  i the  world.”  “ Besides.”  says  he, 
“ is  it  unlawful  to  make  use  of  any 
means  of  instruction  but  such  as  are 
immediately  pointed  out  by  God  ?”  He 
iiis'.auces,  that  multiplying  copies  of  the 


scriptures  has  been  attributed  by  igno- 
rance and  fanaticism  to  the  art  and 
contrivance  of  the  devil.  “ i • lias  been 
perverted,  no  doubt,”  he  observes,  “by 
the  devil  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  in 
spreading  blasphemy,  vice,  and  i :n  mo- 
rality throughout  the  world  ; b it  it  is  !i> 
that,  likewise,  we  now  owe,  that  the 
Gospel  hath  dispelled  the  mental  dark- 
ness* which  at  that  time  covered  tier 
earth  ; that  it  is  now  making  its  way  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  world  ; ’anil 
that  the  poorest  peasant  among  us,  if  lie 
please,  may  enjoy  the  inestimable  bles- 
sing of  reading  himself,  in  his  own  cot- 
tage, and  in  his  own  language,  the 
words  of  eternal  life.” 

It  is  impossible  not  to  think  with  Mr. 
Plumrptre.  The  best  cordial  may  be 
converted  into  poison  ; the  arms  that 
are  intended  lor  our  defence  may,  igno- 
rantly or  wickedly  used,  become  our 
annoyance;  with  the  very  knives  which 
help  us  to  our  food,  we  may  mutilate 
or  destroy  ourselves.  If  I am  invited  to* 
dinner,  and  made  dnmk  and  sick,  who 
have  I to  tlianfc  for  it?  and  if  I am 
prevailed  on  to  go  to  a theatrical  en- 
tertainment, am!  find  in  it  any  thing  t<» 
poison  my  mind,  destroy  my  peace,  and 
injure  the  morals  of  my  family,  1 do  a 
public  wrong  in  suffering  it  to  pass,  and 
so  does  every  auditor  in  the  theatre. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  public,  and  ought 
to  he  their  pleasure,  to  watch  the  growth? 
of  real  merit  on  the. stage,  and  not  to  let 
any  thing  improper  steal  into  it.  A. 
right  observance  of  this,  in  the  public 
collectively,  would  be  a full  and  com- 
plete answer  to  all  those  who  think,  that 
a pursuit  and  encouragement  of  the 
stage  is  radically  wrong,  and  that  it* 
improvement  is  not  to  be  expected. 

“ Not  to  expect  it,  and  not  to  attempt 
it,”  says  Mr.  Flumptre,  44  is  not  i!i« 
way  to  bring  it  about;  and  to  expect 
wholly  to  purify  the  stage,  is  to  look 
for  more  than  we  are  warranted  in  this 
imperfect  state  of  being.” — “ The  at- 
tempt is  at  least  desirable  and  com- 
mendable.”—The  fact  is,  were  the  stage 
properly  purified,  it  would  be  the  best 
medium  to  teach  us  uur  moral  duties. 


It  is  a belter  vehicle  of  holding  up  the 
glass  of  truth  to  mankind  than  any 
other.  Shakespear,  that  great  judge  of 
human  nature,  has  I he  idea  continually* 
44  The  play’s  the  thing— I’ve  heard  that 
guilty  creatures  at  a play,  the.”  The 
strong  reusin’,  why  tins  is  the  case,  as  to 
the  stage,  is  this.  It  is  of  trifling  errors 
we  ought  at  all  times  to  be  reminded- 
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The  morn!  of  r.  pluv  should  not  he  im- 
mediately levelled  at  a vice.  It  lit  at  the 
indiscretion  tliat  leads  to  it.  .Take  mvay 
the  motive  lor  vice,  and  no  man  will  he 
vicious;  on  the  contrary,  shew  a man 
the  value  of  virtue,  and  lie  will  be  good  ; 
and  nothing  can  do  this  so  well  as  a va- 
luable and  instructive  play.  There  is  an 
admirable  speech  in  one  of  Marivaux’s 
comedies.  A foolish  woman  with  some 
goodness  of  heart  says,  “ 1 do  not  w ish 
to  he  vicious,  but  1 desire  il ; fake  away 
that  desire,  aiid  1 shall  be  virtuous.” 
Her  lover  is  a mail  of  honour,  and, she 
is  preserved. 


(To  he  continued. ) 


ACCOUNT  OF  CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL. 

(with  A VIEW  OF  ITS  I.VTERIOJt  COURT.) 

"TIIR1IF,  is  no  spot  within  the  walls 
of  Ihc  city  of  Loudon  that  ought 
to  be  contemplated  with  more  venera- 
tion than  tile  runs  crated  site  of  that 
once  curious  and  magnificent  edifice, 
the  church  and  monastery  of  the  Gory 
Friars.  Whether,  with  respect  to  the 
former,  we  view  willy  mental  eyes  its 
apparently  renovated  form,  the  singu- 
lar! f v of  its  arch  leci/ii  at  construction, 
ami  ihc  gothic  ingenuity  of  its  external 
ornaments,  or  I lie  interna)  elegance  and 
magnificence  of  its  decorations:  whe- 
ther we  consider  the  rank,  of  those  au- 
gust purs. wages  who  were  entombed  be- 
neath its  elevated  roof  and  tessclated 
pavement ; the  splendour  of  its  chapels 
am!  ci. entries,  which  those  royal  and 
noble  benefactors  once  so  liberally  en- 
dowed, or  the  peculiar  sanctity  with 
which,  for  centuries,  those,  their  esta- 
blishment0, were  regarded,  il  is  equally, 
to  be  in  history  admired.  In  the  gene- 
ral wreck  of  menustic  buildings,  this 
splendid  edifice,  and  the  adjacent  con- 
vent, fell  : and  perhaps  their  fall  was 
the  less  to  he  regretted  by  those  whom 
the  brotherhood  had  in  various  ways’  re- 
lieved; as,  through  the  exalted  piety 
and  innate  benevolence  of  that  angelic 
youth  King  Edward  IT.  an  establish- 
ment, dedicated  at  once  to  charily  and 
to  education,  rose  ‘from  the  monastic 
dilapidation  over  which,  it  is  probable, 
many  of  the  good  (iif/ens  of  London 
had  very  frequently  lamented. 

For  ages,  the  eh  u rch  eft!:  e G rey  Triers 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  ci- 
vic ornaments  : it  was  celebrated  for  the 
i;  cnuc.  oi  it's  festivals,  lor  its  spiritual 


concerts  (for  so  the  singing  of  vespers 
on  Sundays  might  properly  be  termed) 
these,  it  is  said,  were  performed  in  a 
manner  which  attracted  the  people  as 
much,  perhaps  more,  than  any  public 
spectacle  has  since  : its  nave  was  a pro- 
cessional promenade,  and  its  pictures 
and  monumental  decorations  (some  of 
the  iattdr  of  w!\ici>  were  of  brass,  others 
of  st  cl)  were  considered  as  the  most 
capital  specimens  of  the  state  of  the 
arts,  not  only  in  England , hut  in  Eu- 
rope. * 

This  fabric,  v.iih  nil  its  magnificent 
appurtenanccs,f  was  surrendered  to 
IIior.Y  VI!!.  anno  1538.+  The  mo- 
narch, who  had  at  one  time  more,  re- 
ligious structures  and  more  ah  hep  lands 
in  his  hands,  than,  notwithstanding  the 
rapacity  of  his  courtiers,  Jie  knew  what 
to  do  with,  after  suffering  this  splendid 
and  royal  edifice  to  be  made  a common 
passage,  from  Newgate- m a rlest  (which, 
it  must  be  observed,  was  then  a line  of 
stalls  in  the  midway,  and  running  the 
whole  length  of  Ncwgate-street)  ^ to 

* Some  of  the  beautiful  pictures  thht 
adorned  ihc  high  alter,  and  those  of  the 
chapels,  of  the  Grey  Friars,  were  the  pro- 
fit!: tions  of  Italy  and  Flanders.  Rome  and 
Antwerp  laid  contributed  to  the  decorations. 
-Many  of  the  monuments  were  from’ the  for- 
mer school.  Of  tiie  curious  iron  and  brass 
'uni;  fur  which  the  age  of  Plenty  VI T.  was  so 
famous,  there  are  still  specimens,  though  of 
an' earlier  date,  in  the  chapel  of  St  George, 
Windsor,  and  St.  Catherine  near  the  Tower. 

1 This  magnificence  is  said  to  have  de- 
scended even  to  the  floors  of  some  of  the 
rooms  or  chapels  of  this  building,  parts  by 
our  ancestors  iitlle  regarded,  but  which  in 
the  Grey  Friars  were  of  cedar  : the  library 
was  extensive,  its  jnissals,  & c.  superb;  the 
vestry  correspondent,  and  the  copes  and  habits 
of  the  priests,  many  of  which  were  afterwards 
taken  to  St.  Paul's,  and  there  exhibited  (of 
course  for  money),  are  said  tolrave  displayed 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  die 
ingenuity  of  English  females  that  were  to  be 
fob  ltd. 

f On  this  occasion  it  is,  we  think,  that  we 
first  read  of  the  dilapidating  practice  of  sur- 
veyors ; a set  of  men  whose  travels  toward 
the  II  cst  we  have  much  regretted,  whose 
rods  have  a counter  effect  to  those  of  tire 
Genii  of  the  Lamp  (a),  . 

“ And  buildings  wither  os  the  giants  tread.’’ 

§ It  is  curious  to  attend  to  floating  tradi- 
tion, particularly  that  which  regards  the  city 
of  London,  the  transitions  of  property  in 
which  are  a continual  source  of  erUcriaia- 
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Stinking-la"* *,  which  is  now  called  Chick- 
lane,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  gave 
the  church,  with  the  remaining  build- 
ings, together  with  the  ground  which 
the  monastic  walls  circumscribed,  to  the 
City  op  hosmis, 

. How  his  youthful  and  pious  successor 
was  affected  by  a sermon  preached  at 
Westminster,  by  the  learned  Dr.  Ridley, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  consequently  in- 
duced to  found  on  the  site  of  the  Grey 
Friars  Church,  &c.  an  hospital,  to  be 
called  Christ's  Hospital,  is  already  well 
known  : repetition  therefore  would,  in 
this  respect,  only  expand  this  article, 
without  producing  additional  informa- 
tion. 

When  this  laudable  establishment  was 
in  a state  of  forwardness,  the  king, 
learning  from  the  commissioners  that 
had  been  appointed  to  view  the  churches 
in  and  about  London,  that  great  quan- 
tities of  linen  vestures  and  cloth  were 
found  in  the  same,*  and  |liat  great  part 
of  these  were  useless  in  the  celebration 
of  divine  worship  according  to  the  te- 
nets of  the  reformed  church,  he  wrote 
to  Bishop  Ridley, 

“ That  towards  the  relief  of  those 

Itoor  orphans  and  others  chari  ably 
irought  and  gathered  together  by  his 
loving-subjects,  the  citizens,  to  his  new 
hospital  of  Christ  Church,  the  same 
linen  should  he  delivered  to  the  go- 
vernors for  their  use  ; thinking,  as  he 
added,  that  any  thing  therein  bestowed 
to  be  to  the  relief  and  sustentation  of  the 
Temple  of  God,  who  inhabited  in  those 
poor  people.  Yet  leaving  to  every 
church  necessary  linen  vestures,  as  should 
serve  to  the  public  use  and  ministry 
within  the  said  church,  according  to  the 
present  usage.” 

The  necessity  for  a foundation  of  I he 
nature  of  Christ’s  Church  Hospital  had 
become  apparent  long  before  the  bishop 
had  moved  the  king  upon  the  subject. 
The  sufferings  of  the  people  had  long 
been  exquisite,  and  consequently  had 
rendered  them  clamorous ; while  the 
apprehended  want  of  education,  with 
respect  to  the  rising  generation,  was 


ment  to  the  contemplative  mind.  Tradition 
says,  with  respect  to  I tie  Grey  Friars  church, 
that  several  booksellers established  themselves 
in  its  aisles  ; that  it  abounded  with  milliners, 
perfumers,  toy-shops,  & c.  fkc.  Part  of  it  was 
also  made  ti  stere-house-for  goods  taken  from 
the  French. 

* Linen,  it  will  be  observed,  was,  in  those 
da\«,  among  the  common  people,  lather  a 
iearee  article. 
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a source  of  observation  and  anxiety 
to  the  good  citizens  of  London  : it 
was,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  joy 
that  Sir  Richard  Dabbs,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  learned  tile  charitable  inten- 
tion of  the  monarch,  and  with  the 
greatest  energy  (hat  he  forwarded  the 
design  by  every  means  in  li.is  power. 
“ The  day  after  this  circumstance  was 
communicated  to  him,  being  Monday, 
he  invited  the  Bishop  of  Loudon  to  dine 
with  him  ; and  against  that  time  lie 
promised  to  send,  for  such  men  as  he 
thought  mectest  to  talk  this  matter 
over;  and  so  he  did:  he  sent  first  for 
two  aldermen  and  four  commoners,  ami 
afterwards  more  were  appointed,  to  the 
number  of  24.”  This  committee  at 
length  formed  a book,  in  which  they 
defined  every  species  of  poverty  ami 
indigence  that  demanded  relief:  these 
they  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. 

1st,  “ The  poore  by  impoteucy.”+ 

2d,  “ Poore  by  casualty.” 

3<l,  “ Thriftless  poore.” 

In  consequence  of  those  benevolent 
measures  to  w'hich  we  have  slightly 
alluded,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Citizens 
began  the  reparation  of  the  Grey  I'riars, 
which  was  effected  in  the  year  1652, 
when  the  new  establishment  was  opened, 
under  the  appellation  of  Christ  Church 
Hospital.  In  the  month  of  September, 
the  governors  took  in  near  400  children : 
their  livery  at  first  was  russet  cotton  j 
but  at  tile  Easter  following  they  were, 
at  the  Spital,  clothed  in  blue,  which  has 
been  continued  ever  since. 

With  respect  to  the  building  in  its 
present  state  (which,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  a modern  erection,  the  far 
greater  part  of  which  arose  after  the 
fire  of  London),  encumbered  as  it  is 
with  houses,  little  can  be  said  of  its 
genera!  appearance.  The  annexed  \ i ew 
represents  the  interior  court:  this  has 
one  enhance  from  Newgate-strect  ; an 
entrance  that,  as  it  has  been  jusily  re- 
marked, no  one  would  suspect  to  lead 
to  such  a magnificent  pile,  including 
such  an  extensive  seminary  of  educa- 
tion. 


f Tins  vjluss  comprehended  the  innocrric 
and  fatherless,  “ winch  is  ihe  Beggar's  child, 
and  is  (indeed)  I he  seed  and  breeder  of 
beggary  : tiiev  provided  the  house  which 
wrs  late  the  Grey  Friars  in  London,  and 
called  it  by  the  name  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
where  poor  children  are  trained  up  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  some  virtuous  exer- 
cises, to  the.  oven  brow  of  beggary.  Stoss, 
4 to  ed.  B.  L.  idle. 

5 I 
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This  court  contains  the  grammar- 
school,4  the  steward’s  dwelling-house, 
the  head  writing-school,  and  some  other 
official  fabrics,  and  forms  a good  speci- 
men of  the  magnitude  of  the  institu- 
tion : yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  as  its 
component  parts  have  at  different  times 
accumulated,  their  styles  of  architect 
ture  are, consequently,  different,  though 
in  principle  (we  mean  the  principle  of 
tuition  in  various  sciences)  dissimilar  in 
some  respects,  but  generally  dependant 
upon  each  other,  they  form  a college, 
founded  upon  benevolence  and  dedi- 
cated to  piety  and  learning,  which  does 
the  highest  honour,  first  to  the  liberality 
of  its  royal  patrons, + and  next  to  the 
charity  of  the  corporation,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  London,  within  whose 
bosom  it  has  been  nurtured.  M. 

On  the  Establishment  of  Parochial 
Charity  Schools;  and  a Procosal 
for  their  further  Encouragement. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 
sir,  London , 3d  June,  1809. 

HAVE  always  considered  flic  annual 
meetings  of  the  children  of  the 
metropolitan  parochial  charity 
schools  as  such  a triumph  of  benevo- 
lence, exerted  for,  and  operating  to  the 
best  of  purposes,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  those  its  emanations  with- 

* Spenkiii”  of  literary  establishments,  we 
cannot  help,  as  it  is  connected-  by  an  antece- 
dent principle  with  this  subject,  quoting  a 
very  curious  note,  though  it  refers  back  to 
The  Library  and  Church  of  the  Grey 

FrJ  A US. 

This  church  was  furnished  with  windows 
made  at  the  charges  of  divers  persons.  The 
Lady  Margaret  Segrave,  Countess  of  Norfolk, 
bore  the  charge  of  making  the  stalls  in  the 
Quire,  to  the  value  of  350  marks,  about  the 
year  1330.  liichard  Whitington,  in  the  year 
1429,  founded  the  Library,  which  was  in 
tengih  one  hundred  twenty  and  nine  feet, 
and  in  breadth  thirty-one,  all  seeled  with 
wainscot,  which  (in  the  next  yeere  following) 
was  altogether  finished  in  building,  and  with- 
in three  yen-res  after-  furnished  with  bookesto 
the  charges  of  five  hundred  fifty-rive  pounds 
tenne  shillings,  whereof  Richard  Wiltington 
bore  four  hundred  pound,  the  rest  was  borne 
by  Doctor  Thomas  Vrinchclsey,  a friar  there, 
and  tor  the  writing  out  of  D.  Nicholas  de  Lira 
his  workes,  in  two  volumes,  to  be  chained 
there,  a hundred  markes,  Ac. 

“ To  the  seeling  the  quire  at  divers  mens 
charges  200  marks,  and  (he  paynting  50 
marks.  Their  conduit-head  and  water-course 
were  given  them  by  William  Tavlor.  Taylor 
to  Henry  the  3d.” — Stow,  4 to  ed.  B.  L. 

t In  lliisobse-rvatinn  v e include  the  Mathe- 
Bi-itital  F.IjooJ,  foetid 'd  by  King  Charles  II, 


out  sensibility,  or  to  reflcrt'upon  them 
without  feeling,  in  some  degree,  the 
same  emotions  as  once  affected  the  mind 
of  that  amiable  Princess  Quebv  Ann, 
who,  when  she  proceeded  to  St.  Paul’s, 
to  return  thanks  for  the  success  of  her 
arms,  manifested  in  the  decisive  victory 
of  lilenh  ini,  was,  as  she  passed  Somer- 
set housr,  suddenly  surprised  by  the  sight 
of  several  thousands  of  charily  children , 
collected  from  the  adjacent  parishes, 
and  seated  iu  regular  gradation  upon  an 
ascending  scaffold  in  the  front  of  that 
venerable  building. 

These  truly  interesting  innocents , as 
soon  as  the  slate-coach  appeared,  began 
a hymn.  The  carriage  slopped  : the 
Queen,  struck  with  a salutation  at  once 
so  appropriate  and  so  unexpected,  burst 
into  tears.  With  these  effusions  of  sen- 
sibility both  her  majesty  and  her  at- 
tendant ladies  manifested  heartfelt  ap- 
plauses, which  afterwards  expanded  into 
liberal  donations  to  those  establishments. 

Ileflecting  upon  this  subject,  I became 
anxious  to  trace  the  rise  of  parochial 
charity  schools,  apprehending,  at  first, 
that  we  had  been  obliged  for  them  to 
our  remote  ancestors:  but  a very  slight 
inquiry  convinced  me,  that  those  schools 
which  the  piety  and  liberality  of  the 
monarchs,  nobility,  and  opulent  persons 
of  former  ages  founded,  were  dedicated 
tp  classical  instruction,  and  consequently 
intended  for  the  higher  orders  of  metro- 
politan youth,  as  were  also  the  monastic 
seminaries,  the  education  received  in 
which  had  a view,  generally  speaking, 
to  initiation  into  the  orders  to  which 
they  appended. 

The  rise  of  parochial  charily  schools 
in  and  about  London,  “ of  which  tha 
like  is  scarce  to  he  found  in  Christen- 
dom,”  believe  originated  from  tha 
proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Christian  Knowledge,  who, 
about  the  year  1675,  founded  some  se- 
mmaries  ot  that  nature  in , and  upon 
the  borders  of  Wales;  and  these  laudable 
establishments,  flourishing  to  a great  de- 
gree, produced  imitation. 

About  the  year  1680,  when  the  en- 
couragement of  the  pretestant  religion, 
in  opposition  to  ’he  courtly  tenets  of  the 
times,  was  a subject  of  general  con- 
templation and  general  interest,  a great 
number  of  the  ministers  and  parishioners 
of  thedifferentpamAes,  ohservingahun- 
dance  of  their  children  either  perverted 
in  their  education  by  insiduous  teachers, 
or  neglected  by  reason  of  the  poverty  of 
their  parents,  came  to  a resolution  to 
establish  parochial  schools,  “ iu  order 
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to  form  the  minds  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, lo  bring  up  the  offspring  of  the 
poor  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
the  Christian  religion,  as  professed  and 
taught  m the  Church  of  England;  and 
also  for  teaching  them  to  work,  and 
accustoming  them  to  employment  ; so 
that  (while  they  were  destined  to  the 
extension  of  our  manufactures  ‘oai  com- 
merce) they  might  ondeavourto  prevent 
their  deviating  into  habits  of  idleness 
and  debauchery,  by  enabling  them  to 
live  honestly,  and  to  maintain  them- 
selves after  the  terms  of  their  appren- 
ticeship had  expired.” 

These  were  the  ideas  which  operated 
at  the  establishment  of  parochial  cha- 
ntp schools ; and  which  have  since  been 
so  zealously  and  philanthropic-ally  car- 
ried into  effect,  that  they  have  fully  an- 
swered the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
their  original  founders  and  their  bene- 
volent protectors  down  to  the  present 
period. 

Of  the  flourishing  state  of  these  paro- 
chial establishments ; of  the  immense 
import  which,  in  a national  point  of 
view,  they  have  been  to  society  ; how 
they  have  expanded  the  ideas,  influ- 
enced the  morals, and  softened  the  man- 
ners of  the  lower  orders  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  metropolis  ; I could,  il  in- 
stances were  wanting,  from  my  own  ex- 

Ecrience, adduce  abundance  5 but  it  would 
e nugatory  to  prove  facts  that  are  so 
self-evident : I shall,  therefore,  only  men- 
tiou  one,  respecting  their  present  flou- 
rishing state,  which  was  conspicuous  on 
Thursday,  the  1st  of  this  instant,  .r  une, 
in  the  glorious  exhibition  displayed  at  the 
meeting  of,  it  is  said,  near  SdOO  * of 
thosechildrcu  (taught  and  clothed  at  the 
expence  of  the  public)  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Paul ; where  they  were,  as 
may  be  said,  drawn  to  a central  po  lit, 
whence  their  fervent  aspirations  and  en- 
chanting melody,  expanding  around  the 
stupendous  dome,  ascended  to  the  celes- 
tial throne,  aud  will  unquestionably  draw 
down  blessings  upon  their  benefactors. 

A sight  so  singularly  impressive,  ca- 
dences at  oucc  so  awful  and  so  harmo- 
nious, cannot,  as  I have  already  hinted, 
be  seen,  or  heard,  in  any  other  city  in 
Europe:  therefore  1 little  wonder  that, 
besides  the  children,  10,000  persons  are 
said  to  have  attended  as  spectators  and 
auditorial  their  last  meeting.  At  a ce- 
lebration of  this  nature,  all  our  youths 


* len  children  cut  of  every  pnrisli  were 
Jefr.  to  prevent  ijie  operation  offbeat,  * veil  in 
St.  Paul's  ! 


and  maidens  ought,  at  least  once  in  thsir 
lives,  to  be  present. 

The  awful  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
the  astonishing  appearance  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  still  more  astonishing  ef- 
fect of  their  voices  reverberating  through 
the  magnificent  arcades  oftlie  cathedral, 
are  circumstances  calculated  to  inspire 
the  juvenile  mind  with  sentiments  not  to 
be  acquired  by  any  other  means,  and 
which  are,  in  their  influence,  as  pious 
as  they  are  likely  to  be,  in  operation, 
permanent. 

Feeling,  as  I certainly  do;  the  im- 
portance of  this  GREAT  RATIONAL  CELE- 
BRATION to  all  ranks  of  people,  I am 
sorry  that,  from  the  want  of  interest  to 
obtain  tickets,  many  were  at  the  last 
meeting,  and  indeed  arc  annually,  pre- 
cluded from  a sight  which,  as  I have 
observed,  affords  the  highest  species  of 
enjoyment  of  which  the  philanthropic 
mind  is  capable.  I would  therefore 
propose,  that,  in  future,  this  solemnity 
should  more  peculiarly  be  turned  to 
the  purposes  of  Chari rr;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  a fund  in  aid  of  this  glori- 
ous metropolitan  INSTITUTION,  should 
he  raised  by  setting  a small  price  upon 
each  tideeb:  a measure  which,  while  it 
caused  a much  more  general  diffusion 
and  circulation  of  them,  would,  I am 
sure,  he  extremely  agreeable  to,  a.nd 
meet  with  great  encouragement  from 

TH  E PUBLIC. 

Submitting  this  idea  lo  your  superior 
judgment,  1 remain,  with  great  respect, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  bumble  servant, 

A Subscriber  to  Charity 
Schools. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

sir,  Monday,  1 bih  May,  1809. 

HAYING  noticed,  in  a late  number 
of  yon r Magazine,  a request  to  he 
informed  of  a Cure  for  Ringworms  with- 
out Tar  ; I have  lately  known  several 
speedy  and  effectual  cures  performed  by 
the  use  of  gunpowder  heat  tine  in  a mor- 
tar or  other  tiling,  and  laid,  or  (if  the 
part  affected  is  not  very  tender)  rubbed 
in  twice  a day.  I have  so  doubt  what- 
ever of  its  efficacy  in  all  cases,  and  would 
not  hesitate  in  recommending  its  us.-  in 
any  family  afflicted  with  that  trouble- 
some disorder;  and  further  think,  its 
publication  in  your  Magazine  may  be  of 
great  public  utility,  as  it  is  at  present 
not  generally  known. 

1 am,  sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 


H P. 
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A NEW  SCENE 

FOR 

THE  ALCHYMIST. 

BY  J0KEIMI  MOSER,  ESQ. 

Dramatis  Persona;. 

PrBTLF.  the  learned  Doctor. 

Face,  the  cozening  Captain. 

Tr  idula  tiov,  "1  two  snnctijied  F.Iilers  of 
An  a vi  as.  J the  black 'Friars. 

Abel  0 bugger,  n Tobacconist. 

Easi  ril,  the  angry  Boy. 

Doll  Common,  an  Impure. 

An  apartment  in  the  Black  Friars,  exhi- 
biting a Theory,  maps,  globes,  an  alli- 
gator stuffed,  and  other  skins  ofill- 
sliopcd  Jisiies , t)C.  r$c. 

Enter  Subtle  and  Tribulation*. 
Subtle. 

I CONCEIVE  you. 

Tribulation.  The  friars  were  always 
noted. 

Subtle.  For  wlir.l  ? 

Tribulation.  For  zeal  ! 

Subtle . Zeal ! 

Tribulation.  Aye,  zeal.  When  the 
great  Whore  of  Babylon  resided 
Within  this  ample  anil  monastic  verge, 

Si i e drew  in  passengers. 

Subtle,  ’slid,  that's  tire  case  at  pre- 
sent 

With  many  whores  uho  are  not  of  Ba- 
bylon. 

Tribulation-  Their  residence  greatly 
disturbs  the  brethren  ; 

On  which  account,  our  truly  reverend 
elders 

Endeavour  to  pul  them  down. 

Sab  tie.  Good  ! 

Tribulation.  They  seem  to  us,  the 
pure,  to  he  vile  patches, 

And  shreds  of  popery. 

Subtle.  E ight ! 

Tribulation.  They  carry  the  visible 
mm  Usof  reprobation  about  them. 
Subtle,  to  ! 

Tribulation.  And  some  discover  the 
nolct  dness  ot  the  land. 

Subtle.  The  nakedness  of  the  land  ! 

1 ribu'ntiorr.  Others  seem  to  display 
the  rug  of  Howe, 

Which  Ihey.  hav  c form'd  into  n garment. 
Subtle.  What  say  the  saints  to  this  ?* 
Tribulation.  They  stand  amaz  d, 

And  loudly  complain  of  the  Draper 
That  has  furmsh'd  them  with  these  sym- 
bols. 

Fntrr  Ananias. 

Ananias,  Feacc,  Tribulation,  peace  ! 


He  labours  in  the  sanctified  cause. 

It  has  been  in  full  conclave  determin'd 

Tribulation.  Conclave?  1 scorn  the 
word  ! 

Conclave’s  unlawful,  and  stinks  of  po- 
pery. 

Ananias.  In  full  assembly,  then,  ’t  ha3 
bet'll  determin’d. 

That  lovely  females  may  their  bosoms 
bare 

Without  offend  ipg  the  Elect— or  wear 
that  idol  March, 

Tribulation.  Starch  is  indeed  an  idol! 
yet  it  promotes  trade — 

Ananias.  And  trade  produces  opu- 
lence and  wealth,; 

It  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

Tribulation.  So  said  a zealous  brother 
from  a wicker  chair. 

Subtle.  A wicker  chair  ? 

Ananias.  Aye  ! I have  known  as 
wholesome  doctrines  delivered  from  a 
pious  wicker  chair  as  from  a carved 
idol  of  wainscot. 

Tribulation.  He  said,  moreover,  that 
our  fabrics  were 
Of  linsey  IT ols:y  stuff ; 

Our  measure  short,  our  system  unre-, 
form’d, 

And  all  our  patterns  scanty  and  high - 
colour'd. 

Subtle.  These  were  good  doctrines : 
pray  where  heard  you  these  ? 

Ananias.  At  our  last  holding  forth  t 
Our  pious  brother  since  hafc  had  a call. 

Subtle,  do  have  many  dwellers  in  the; 
Friars, 

Which  has,  of  late,  become  a school  of 
politics, 

Tribulation.  Yea!  and  thou  the  mas- 
ter. 

Subtle.  The  hint  is  good.  Want  you 
■ a lesson  from  me? 

Ananias.  No:  did  not  our  pious  end 
excuse  the  means, 

We  should  deem  thee  profane. 

Tribulation.  A dealer  in  fire  and 
smoke. 

Ananias.  In  molten  lead  and  brinir 
stone. 

Sublte.  To  make  gold  for  the  servicp 
of  the  saints. 

Tiibulaliun.  The  saints  shall  know 
the  vaiue  of  your  service, 

When  its  produce  is  cast  in  current  du- 
cats. 

Enter  Captain  Face. 

Face.  This  lad  of  gold  will  furnish 
you  with  coin. 

lie’s  now  preparing  tor  a voyage  to  the 
const  of  Guinea, 
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And  will  return  well  fraught  with  sinn- 
ing ore. 

Subtle.  The  yellow  Dragon  has  al- 
ready flown. 

Tribulation.  Dragon!  that’s  profane 
and  heathenish,  verily. 

Use  no  profane  language. 

Face.  He  snail  use  what  language  he 
pleases. 

And  coin  the  sand  of  Afric  into  ducats ; 
Transfuse  the  tepid  waters  of  the  Niger, 
And  in  them  boil  the  chymical  eggs. 

Till  they  produce  the  polale  and  the 
Citron, 

That’s  silver  and  gold. 

The  white  aridAhe  yd/e. 

Therefore  avaunt,  good  brethren!  tend 
your  shops ; 

And  you,  most  reverend  cobier ! mend 
the  soles 

Of  those  -that  travel  in  the  way  of  grace. 

Tribulation.  Yea!  verily 
They  want  -translating  and  reforming 
too. 

Face.  And,  pious  Ananias!  Deacon! 
Botcher! 

The  small  dallies  of  the  members  want 
new  .testing. 

If  you  could  (uni  them  to  your  own  ad- 
vantage, 

You’d  also  do  a service  to  the  state  : 
Therefore  be  loud. 

A nun  ins.  I.oird  ! Yen,  1 will! 

Furs.  And  twang  it  thro’  your  noses 
with  e fleet. 

Tribulation.  Our  zeal  begins  to  rise; 
v.e  iv i H for  certain  : 

We’ll  preach  against  a!!  ministerial  idols. 
And  crush  at  once  ail  culprits  but  our 
own * 

[F.jteunl  Tribulation  and 
An  anias. 

Face.  These  precise  blockheads  have 
discovered 

An  excellent  new  calling  for  us.  Subtle. 

Sable  Yes ! they  may  ca  l us  in- 
formers. 

Or  dignify  us  with  the  appellation 
Of  language-masters ; yet  I care  not: 
This  is  like  to  teem  with  profit. 

Face.  1 believe  it  will : tlhcloric,  I 
conceive, 

Is  a much  surer  way  of  making  gold 
Than  alchymy. 

Subtle.  1 think  you’re  right ! 

The  orator  whose  speech  is  well  applied 
Seems,  to  my  mind,  to  have  at  his  com- 
mand 

The  passions  of  the  people.  The  vulgar 
herd. 

Like  sheep,  are  sure  to  follow  a loud 
bclweather. 
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Now  mark  the  use  of  rhetoric:  first, 

the  hawker 

Proclaims  his  wares,  or  sings  his  songs 

0 O 

aloud, 

Great  news  I or  Fish!  or  else,  a horrid 
murder  : 

’Tis  all  the  same.  The  civil  tradesman 
next 

Stands  in  his  shop,  and  cordially  sa- 
lutes 

His  Customers  ; gives  them  the  time  of 
the  day  ; 

The  weather’s  state  ; praises  Ills  wares'; 

And  while  thus  talking  snip 3 or  weighs 
too  short. 

The  lawyer  and  apothecary  next 

Harangue  in  language  unintelligible. 

Till  goods  or  life  recede  before  their 
accents. 

The  politician  in  a higher  sphere, 

Or  well-fed  placeman,  to  some  purpose 

talk:- 

But  then  w e know  that  purpose  is  their 
own  : 

The  people  wouder,  and  the  weak  ap- 
plaud ; 

They  clutch  their  fists,  and  smile,  and 
all  goes  right. 

Face.  The  use  of  rhetoric  you  have 
well  explain'd  ; 

But  1 could  much  enlarge  upon*your 

speech. 

The  bar,  the  bench  : the  first  whose 
words  sublim'd 

Melt  in  a golden  show'r  as  Danae’s  erst ; 

The  latter  purifies,  refines  I he  metal. 

Throws  off  the  dross,  aud  gives  us  ster- 
ling ore. 

The  senate’s  voice  expands  in  accents 
sharp. 

And  sometimes  issues  forth  the  drowsy 
li  u tn 

Of  yawning  drones,  who’vc  slept  while 
others  talk’d, 

And  now  they  talk  while  other*  take 
their  naps  ; 

Quick  fi , the  hours,  till  the  division's 
counted  : 

They  then  recede  from  the  bright  beams 

(//'  Sot, 

And  for  their  nighl-cans  call  as  he  ap- 
proaches. 

Sublh.  Yes!  such  are  the  effects  of 
rhetoric. 

Of  which,  I think,  we  will  become  the 
teachers. 

Face.  ! have  already  begun  my  prac- 
tice. 

Subtle.  How  ? 

Face.  Ou  honest  Abet'. 

He  think’s,  he’s  talents  meet  to  shine  in 
vestry, 
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And  therefore  means  in  this  parochial 
senate 

To  level  all  his  civic  eloquence, 

Like  battering  ram,  against  a work- 
house  it '<iH ; 

A nail  that  well  restrains  the  lunatic 
And  vagrant  poor.  He  talks  oj  liberty 
Jlost  prettily  already. 

Subtle.  Indeed ! 

Face.  Indeed! 

I’ve  sent  him  down  to  JVeslminslcr. 
Subtle.  To  IV eslminster,  for  what  ? 
Face.  There  to  expand  in  vapour 
and  in  fume ; 

To  smoke  the  ministry  with  cut  or  shag. 
Tickle  their  nos-.s  with  Brazilian  snuff. 
Or  with  true  Spanish  set  the  people 
sneezing. 

Enter  Abf.l  Drugger. 

What,  Nab,  return’d  so  soon  ? 

Drugger.  So  soon  ? rather  so  late  : 
But  better  late  than  never. 

Subtle.  True ! 

Drugger.  Warm  work,  my  masters! 
Subtle.  W arm  work  ? 

Drugger.  Yes: 

But  1 have  done  the  deed. 

Public.  What  deed  ? 

Drugger.  A deed,  come  here  ! 

That,  Orator  Bottom  observ’d,  would 

free 

Face.  Whom? 

Drugger.  Britannia ; 

Whom  the  — ( whispers ) — bound  in 
chains. 

Face.  Enough  ! you’re  in  the  secret. 
Drugger.  Deep — but  mum— 1 have  it 
here.  [Pointing  to  his  forehead. 
Lord  ! when  exalted,  I was  quite  the 
thing.  * 

Face.  Exalted,  Utile  Nab  ! 

Drugger.  Aye!  on  a beer  barrel, 
from — (whispers) 

Face.  Brown  stout,  I conceive  you. 
Drugger.  No,  the  barrel  was  empty, 
Divested  of  the  < lenient  of  freedom. 

£aw  the  dray  as  I pass’d  along  Barbican. 

Subtle.  The  deuce  you  did  ! 

They  went  then  JVorlhaboul. 

Face.  The  North  fVesl  passage. 
Drugger.  Yes!  Stood  next  to — 

( (Vhispers) 

A sensible  man  ; he  much  applauded  me. 
Soon  as  1 did  my  argument  unfold, 

Just  as  you  would  a large  tol/ac<  o-roU, 
The  people  call’d  me  pigstuit,  laugh’d, 
And  cough’d,  and  sneez’d,  at  first. 

Face.  So  ! 

Drugger.  So  ! I told  them  that  they 
were  young  snuff-takers, 
hot  like  their  sires,  who  prais'd  old 
FORTY-FIVE  ! 


Therefore  I offer’d  from  a new-fll’ d jar 

Some  of  the  mildest  sort.  [Shews  his  box. 

bublle.  Good  \ (takes  a pinch.)  What 
number’s  this  ? 

Drugger.  It  is  not  number'd  yet.  This 
is  a city  box. 

lace.  0 then,  ’tis  dedicated  pro  bono 
publico, 

And  you  may  have  it. 

[Subtle  puts  up  the  box. 

Drugger.  I shall  be  in  the  wrong  box 
anon ! 

lace.  Not  at  all,  Nab ! proceed  in 
your  speech. 

Drugger.  I told  the  people,  that  the 
slate’s  disorder 

Arose  from  frauds. 

Subtle.  In  what  ? 

Drugger.  The  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco : certain 

I prais’d  the  ancient  JV'ipolianian  system. 

Or  Trinidadian,  smok’d  in  ordinaries : 
hinted, 

That  our  fine  leaves  were  now  sophisti- 
cated, 

And  stems  that  form’d  the  basis  of  our 
snuff 

Dry’d  till  their  public  virtue  was  ex- 
hausted. 

Talk'd  of  large  duties,  and  herbs  cut  too 
small; 

Said,  that  the  pressmen  work’d  the  screw 
too  tight. 

And  that  the  spinners  twisted  the  machine 

Till  it  would  turn  no  more. 

Face.  Why,  this  was  excellent ! 

Subtle.  You  mention’d  powder’d  glass 
and  hellebore , 

That  caus’d  disorders  in  the  people’s 
brains. 

Drugger.  And  rot’en  coffins  also. 

Face.  Right — they’re  mortal  purges. 

Drugger.  Said,  the  ingredients  ail  were 
ground  too  fine ; 

That  people  murmur’d  ev’ry pinchthcy 
took. 

Face.  Well  said,  my  little  ATab  ! 

Tii’ applause  was  great. 

Drugger.  Immense!  the  hall  re- 
sounded. 

Subtle.  Right ! you  arc  a promising 
pupil. 

Drugger.  Yes  : I shall  attack  the 
tombstones  next 

In  our  church-yard,  and  make  the  vestry 
mend 

Their  rugged  urnys.  But  that’s  not  all. 

Face.  Not  all? 

Drugger.  No!  my  fame  has  gone- 
about. 

And  envy  reigns — Kastril  will  have  a 
lecture. 
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Subtle.  The  angry  boy  ! 

Face.  S’lid,  where  is  he? 

Drugger.  He  said  he'd  meet  me  here  : 
X left  him  with  a lady. 

Face.  Doll  Common  hight  ? 

Drugger.  The  same ! 0,  herehecomes. 
Subtle  ( aside  to  Face).  We  must  turn 
Doll  loose  to  him. 

Face.  Mum ! 

Enter  Kastril,  with  a plaster  on  kit 
nose. 

Kastril.  Where  is  the  learned  doctor? 
Ah,  good  captain ! 

1 quarrel  well:  I’ve  prov’d  it  at  the 
ordinary. 

Face.  So-yoli  have. 

Kastril.  The  box  of  the  ear,  the  cut 
across  the  pale. 

And  broken  nose,  were  nothin^. 

Face.  Mere  flea-bites ! ° ' 

Kastril.  I think  them  so,  tho ’ fleas 
bite  sometimes  hard. 

The  sight  of  my  own  blood  did  not 
frighten  me. 

Face.  No  more  than  the  sight  of  a 
glass  of  claret. 

Kastril.  I now  would  learn  to  speak. 
Subtle.  To  speak  ? 

Face.  Zooks  ! not  a man  in  England 
can  teach  you 

As  can  the  doctor.  Heard  you  what  an 
orator 

I’ve  made  of  little  Nab? 

Kastril.  I have. 

Face.  But  he  knows  more  than  I 
can  e’er  pretend  to : 

He  1!  give  you  all  the  elements  of  speech. 
Kastril.  The  eight  parts  ? 

/are.  Aye,  eighty,  were  it  necessary, 
hat’s  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  to  him? 
Subtle.  Nay.  good  captain  ! 

Face.  Mould  you  discourse  of  history, 
He  has  Plutarch  and  Livy, 

Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Appian,  and  Dion, 

. Junius , Paterculus,  together  with 
Small  Floras,  Justin,  Sallust, 

And  some  few  more  of  the  Latin, 

All  at  his  fingers’  ends. 

Subtle.  For  heaven's  sake,  spare  me, 
captain  ! 

Face.  W hat  shall  we  say  of  the  Greek? 
Xenophon. Herodotus,  Thucydides.  What 
more?  • 

Kastril.  Nothing,  for  I do  not  under- 
stand you. 

Drugger.  ' Nor  I neither. 

Face.  Well  then,  admire  therefore ! 
Subtle.  Nay,  good  captain,  spare  me  ! 
Kastril.  And  me  too. 

Drugger.  Yes,  ’tis  Greek  tome. 

Face.  Then  for  theiuoderas ; such  as 
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Philip  de  Comines,  Guicchardini, 

And  that  great  politician  Machiavel. 

Kastril.  Enough! 

Drugger.  Too  much  ! 

Face.  Well  then,  to  talk  of  rhetoric  ; 
the  doctor 

Is  skill  d in  all  its  constituent  parts; 
Knows  when  ’tis  meet  to  soar  to  the 
sublime. 

Or  sink  to  the  vernaculars 

Has  speeches  ready  for  each  set  occasion, 

A tavern  parliament , a dinner  speech, 

A speech  which  serves  to  iutroduce  a 
toast. 

Or  toast  which  serves  to  iutroduce  a 
speech  ; 

One  calculated  for  the  open  air. 

Where  the  loud  cadence  is  by  winds  dis- 
pers’d, 

And  flies  on  paper  wings  thro’  ail  the 
land  ; . 

Or  where  the  roof  responsive  beats  ap- 
plause, r 

A team'd  Philippic  proper  for  the  hus- 
tings; 

Or  declamation  at  a public  meeting , 
lhat  almost  calls  Quintilian  from  the 
tomb : 

Ail  are  within  the  scope  of  his  tuition. 
Subtle.  Too  high  you  rate  my  talents. 
Face.  Not  at  all ; 

For  if  you  would  have  spoken  at  the 

•Mermaid, 

A hundred  would  ere  this  have  been  your 
pupils. 

Then  entrance  fees- . 

Kastril.  Entrance  fees  ! 

V.  hat,  must  1 give  him  something  ? 

Face.  Aye,  sure  you  must  ! 

Not  absolutely  give,  for  that’s  mecha- 
nical, 

But  force  your  coin  upon  him. 

Kastril.  Force  I 

Drugger.  Aye,  force  him  to  take  a 
guinea. 

Face.  A guinea,  Nab  ! you  give  that 
to  a physician. 

Drugger.  Not  I indeed;  I can  be 
cur'd  cheaper. 

Face.  The  fee  to  a philosopher  is  ten. 
Kastril.  Ten  guineas ! 

Face.  However,  I’ll  prevail  with  him 
to  take 

Five  portagues. 

Drugger.  Five  portagues? 

Face.  Five!  five’s  an  odd  number ; 

Six  will  look  more  natural : I’ll  speak 
to  him. 

Doctor , your  pupil,  from  respect  to  your 
great  worth, 

Wishes  you  to  accept  eight  portagues. 
Drugger.  Y ou  said  six  just  now. 
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Face.  Let  it  he  eight. 

Subtle.  You  know  you  urge  in  Tain. 

Face.  Deny  us  not : you  bring  tears 
in  the  eyes  of  .\  ah. 

Out  with  jour  purse.  [ To  K astril. 

Kastril.  Here’s  six. 

Face.  Light  port  agues. 

Subtle.  Why,  captain,  will  you  press 
me  ? 

Face.  Besides  au  old  jacobus  with  a 
hole  in't. 

Kastril.  This  my  mother  gave  me. 

Fucc.  He  says,  you  must  accept  it 
Trom  his  mother. 

?he  will  be  proud  of  his  improvement, 

Nob. 

Drugger.  I’ll  talk  to  my  mother  loo  ; 
so  take  the  coin,  doctor. 

Subtle.  •Well,  you  will  have  your  way. 

[ lakes  the  money. 

Tho’  this  is  not  my  practice. 

Kastril.  Nor  mine,  old  hoy  ! 

Face.  The  doctor  will  proceed  to  give 
a lecture. 

Drugger.  Good  ! I shall  learn  to 
speak  for  nothing. 

Subtle.  1 have  taught  many  : 

But  ’Lis  my  custom  first  to  learn  their 
manner, 

Study  their  terms,  attend  to  Ihgir  deli- 
very, 

And  so  adapt  instruction  to  their  ge- 
nius. 

Kastril.  What  then,  you  w ish  me  to 
declaim  ? 

Subtle.  Certainly  I do. 

Kastril.  As  erst  I did 

When  I mounted  the  horse  Hock  at  the 
door  of  the  Crown , 

And  cried,  reform. 

Face.  Reform! 

Kastril.  Y cs,  things  were  out  of  sorts. 

’Get  me  a table. 

[A  table  is  drawn  forth  ; 

Kastril  gels,  on  it.  , 

The  proud  churchwardens, and  the  over- 
seers. 

Sidesmen,  and  all  the  men  on  either  side, 

That  form  thevsstry  of  this  min'd  parish. 

Are  grown  corrupt  and  worthless. 

There's  not  an  honest  man,  except  my- 
self. 

And  those  few  friendswbo  sit  with  pipes 
elate. 

Who  quaff  potations  deep,  and  cheer  me 
round. 

Drugger.  Nay,  if  they  smoke,  they 
must  be  honest  fellows. 

Kastril.  They  smoke  the  officers, they 
smoke  the  vestry, 

They  smoke  corruption  from  pareehiel 
Leads, 


Down  to  the  scavenger,  whose  dirty 
woi  k 

They  trare  thro’  streets  and  lanes  and 
alleys  blind  : 

They  hunt  th e goldjinders,  whose  luta- 
rious  heaps 
Slink  thro’  the  land. 

Drugger.  Therefore,  let  all  the  peo- 
ple take  my  snuff. 

Fare.  Right,  little' A«&/ 

Kastrik  I mean  to  purge  and  purify 
. their  brains. 

And  with  strong  reason  bring  conviction 
home. 

The  crimes  of  *** 

Subtle.  Hush,  my  son  ! 

I am  delighted  with  this  specimen. 

And,  as  of  course,  shall  give  you  a few 
lessons. 

These,  I’m  sure,  will  not  be  sown  in  an 
ungrateful  soil. 

The  first  is Mum  ! 

Enter  Doll  Common. 

Doll  Common.  You  give  him  lessons 
— tane  my  pupil  from  me, 

A pupil  apt  ! Dare  y ou  again  attempt 

it' 

I’ll  jiound  you  into  mummy. 

Subtle.  Nay,  but  Dolsey. 

DollCommon.  What!  dare  you  speak! 

Strikes  him. 

Drugger.  Her  arguments  will  silence 
the  orator. 

Doll  Common.  What’s  that  you  inut* 
ter,  oaf? 

(Gives  hiYn  a box-  on  the  ear. 

Face.  You  will  be  meddling,  Nab. 
Restrain  your  fury,  my  Virago  Doll. 

Doll  Common.  Let  Kastril,  then,  re- 
turn to  his  allegiance, 

Nor  listen  to  the  nonsense  of  old  Sub- 
tle, 

Or  that  tobacco  fool. 

Drugger.  That’s  I. 

Egce.  He  shall,  my  empress. 

The  queen  of  all  the  dolls  in  Christen- 
dom. 

Doll  Common  (to  Kastril).  Come 
here,  and  pay  obeisance. 

So  far  ’tis  well:  l il  teacli  you  bow’  t«t 
brave 

Even  the  loud  vestry’s  voiced  to  stand 
The  parish  g’aze. 

Kastril.  Enough  ! I vow  allegiance^ 
Supremacy  acknowledge,  and  so  forth. 

Face  ( to  Kastril).  Instil  thesenotions 
in  your  sister  Pliant, 

Whom,  with  your  leave,  I'll  take  to  be 
•try  client, 

[ffixettult 
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(Continued  from  page  356.)' 
Chapter  XI. 

LTHOUGH  the  friendly  admoni- 
tion of  the  minister  restrained,  in 
some  degree,  the  indiscriminate  bounty 
of  the  sultan,  lie  still  continued  his  visits 
to  the  peasants,  and  his  assistance  to 
those  pointed  out  to  him  as  proper  ob- 
jects of  his  liberality.  In  the  course  of 
one  of  these  his  diurnal  excursions,  he 
entered,  as  indeed  he  frequently  did,  the 
cottage  of  Zeigler. 

The  family,  with  the  exception  of 
Louisa,  were  all  at  their  different  em- 
ployments. Her  lie  found  in  tears; 
and,  from  the  hurry  with  which  she 
concealed  something  in  her  bosom,  and 
the  confusion  with  which-  she  met  his 
glances,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  she  had 
been  contemplating  the  picture  which  he 
guessed  was  in  idea  its  internal  as  in 
reality  its  external  inhabitant.  Tliey  en- 
tered into  conversation,  concerning  her 
parents,  her  brother  and  sister,  the  vin- 
tage, the  weather,  and  several  other 
subjects;  Mahomet  hoping  ail  the  while 
that  a word  would  drop  which  would 
afford  him  an  opportunity  delicately  to 
introduce  the  topic  which  he  wished  to 
pursue,  namely,  that  of  her  lover;  hut 
unfortunately  no  such  opportunity 
seemed  likely  to  occur.  Accident,  how- 
ever, did.  what  design  would  not  proha- 
bly  have  effected;  -i  .d  in  the  moment 
when  the  sultan  was  puzzled  bow  he 
should  begin,  sent  Julian,  who  in  his 
careless  manner  announced  that  became 
to  call  his  sister  from  her  contemplation 
to  assist  a!  the  vintage,  but  seeing  Ma- 
homet, lie  couthim  d,  “ As  you,  Louisa, 
are  belter  engaged,  my  parents  would 
by  no  means  have  you  leave  the  stranger 
alone : they  thought  you  were  cry  ing 
— “ as  indeed  she  always  is  of  late,” 
said  he,  addressing  the  sultan,  “ when 
left  to  herself.” 

A glance  of  indignation  flashed  from 
the  animated  eyes  of.  Louisa.  “ If  this 
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brotherly  accusation  were  true,”  said 
she,  “ you  should  rather  pity  than 
blame  me  for  it  ; because,  at  my  time 
of  life,  tears  are  seldom  shed  without 
reason.” 

“ That  I denv,”  returned  Johan, 
“ for  I saw  the  person  for  whom  you 
mourn,  or  his  ghost, gliding  under  Hoff- 
man’s elms  yes  ter  evening.” 

The  surprise  of- the  sultan,  and  the 
confusion  ofl.oujsa,  only  provoked  the 
laughter  of  Johan,  who  after  repeating 
his  assertion,  with  the  addition  that  the 
appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Louisa’s  lover 
would  make  a yaiuable  addition, to  the 
collection  of  old  Zacary’s  stories,  ran  out 
of  the  cottage. 

Mahomeladvanced  toward  themourn- 
ing  fair  ; and,  taking  her  hand,  said,  “ I 
mean  not  to  make  any  advantage  of 
what  lias  occurred,  in  order  to  wring 
from  the  lovely  Louisa  a secret  which 
she  wishes  to  conceal.  Perhaps  that 
sincerity  which  is  the  national  charac- 
teristic of  the  Swiss  is  not  expected  to 
extend  to  love  ; and  therefore,  in  af- 
fairs of  the  heart,  all  females  are  alike 
reluctant  to  discover  what  they  might 
term  a weakness  : but  were  it  otherwise, 
what  right  have  I,  a stranger,  a travel- 
ler, the  reasons  for  whose  journey,  and 
whose  real  situation,  are  equally  myste- 
rious, to  expect  to  become  your  confi- 
dent ? 

“ Yet  with  all  these  circumstances 
against  me,”  lie  continued,  “ ! still  flat- 
ter myself,  that  the  confidence  which  I 
cannot  demand  as  a right,  I shall  receive 
as  a favour,  whoa  I a:  mreyo’.i,  that  what 
I now  urge  nrhe?  not  from  the  stimula- 
tion of  impertinent  curiosity,  but  Irpm 
a consciousness  of  the  power,  connected, 
with  a strong  inclination,  to  serve  you.” 

“ Were  1 inclined  to  accept  of  your 
generousoffer,”  returned  Louisa,  “your 
being,  with  respect  to  your  real  situa- 
tion, a stranger,  would  be  no  objection  ; 
as,  durln  the  short  period  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, your  amiable  Planners  arid 
inter  ,'ing  her  ' olence  have  made  so 
indelible  an  imj  .ession  i pon  my  mind, 
that  were  not  the  idea  too  aspiring, 
I could  consider  yon  as  a brotlier.  but, 
alas ! I fear  I nourish  a secret  iti  my 
bosom  which  tioir.-'y  corrodes  Aiy  heart, 
the  pangs  of  which  it  is  r ot  In  the 
power  of  ewn  fraternal  affection  to  al- 
leviate.” 

“V.  balsoever  the  secret  maybe  whose 
residence  is-so  much  to  be  envied,”  said 
Mahomet,  “ I should  suppose,  if  no  be- 
netits  little  mischief  could  arise.  Irona 
S K 
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vonr  communicating  it  to  ono  whom 
you  have  honoured  with  (he  appella- 
tion of  brother.  You  blush,  lovely 
Louisa!  Shall  1 spare  your  virgin  deli- 
cacy the  pain  of  confession,  and  venture 
to  guess,  that  it  may  be  drawn  from 
\ our  breast  by  an  application  to  the 
riband  by  which  it  is  now  suspended.” 

“ Hold  1”  siie  exclaimed,  in  the  great- 
est agitation.  “ It  is  immaterial  to  in-, 
<|uirc  how  you  have  discovered  what  l 
would  have  wished  to  conceal.  Perhaps 
my  brother  informed  you  that  1 was  the 
possessor  of  I h is  picture.  If  he  did,  you 
will,  l have  no  doubt,  keep  my  secret 
belter  than  he  has  done.  ou  will, 
when  yon  contemplate  this  miniature, 
sec  the  cause  both  of  my  late  melan- 
choly and  present  emotion.”  She  then 
took  from  her  neck  the  portrait  ot  an 
officer,  and  delivered  it  to  him.” 

Mahomet  gazed  at  it  for  some  mi- 
nutes with  the  most  earnest  attention  ; 
in  the  course  of  which  lie  perfectly  re- 
cognized the  resemblance  of  the  travel- 
ler, who  had,  some  days  before,  accom- 
panied Herman  and  himself  part  of  their 
way  toward  the  village.  As  (lie  sultan 
seemed  Wrapped  in  thought,  the  confu- 
sion of  Louisa  increased ; he  observed 
Jier  emotion,  and  said,  “ It  I have  for 
some  time  been  surprised  into  silence,  it 
is  not  from  the  circumstance  of  which 
this  picture  informs  me,  namely,  that 
two  beautiful  young  persons  have  an 
affection  for  each  other,  hut  that  it 
should  have  so  happened  that  I should 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  seen 
ami  conversed  with  the  original  from 
whom  this  likeness  is  drawn.” 

“ Seen  and  conversed  with  the  origi- 
nal ?” 

“ Yes  !”  he  continued  ; “ and  then 
repeated  the  story  of  their  meeting,  the 
conversation  he  had  with  the  traveller, 
a description  of  his  person  and  dress, 
and  every  other  circumstance  that  oc- 
curred until  'll  is  leaving  him,  as  lie 
thought,  to  proceed  on  his  journey  to 
Milan  : “ though  it  appears,”  he  added, 
“ from  what  your  brother  has  said,  that 
he  has  relinquished  that  design,  and 
conceals  himself  near  the  spot  which 
contains  his  fair  enslaver,” 

“ If  he  does,  it  is  entirely  unknown  to 
me,”  she  replied.  “ i abhor  the  idea  of 
bring  suspected  of  a clandestine  corre- 
spondence too  much  to  encourage  such 
a practice,  or  conceal,  if  in  this  village 
it  could  fie  concealed,  such  a circum- 
stance. It  is  near  two  years  since  I 
have  seen  Otilbert.” 


“ Two  years!”  said  the  sultan: 
“ what  an  eternity  in  love.  Rut  as 
you  have  gone  thus  far,  Louisa,  l hope 
you  will  not  deem  it  intrusive,  if  I in- 
quire how  your  acquaintance  com- 
menced.” 

“ By  no  means,”  she  replied.  “ Se- 
cure of  secresy  and  sympathy,  1 wil- 
lingly relate  the  accident  that  brought 
us  acquainted.  At  n town  about  four 
hours  ride  from  this  valley**** 

llefc  she  was  interrupted  by  hearing 
the  voices. of  Zeigler  and  his  family,  w ho 
were  returning  from  their  labour,  and 
had  only  time  to  promise  the  sultan  to 
gratify  his  curiosity  the  first  opportu- 
nity, when  her  father  and  mother  ap- 
peared. 

W il.ii  the  same  apparently  heartfelt 
hospitality  they  welcomed  their  guest ; 
and  even  commended  Louisa  for  having 
induced  him  to  stay  until  their  return. 
Mahomet  enjoyed  once  more  the  do- 
mestic pleasures  of  the  cottage,  lis- 
tened to  the  old  man’s  tales  of  the 
warlike  actions  of  his  ancestors,  and 
his  exultation  in  the  virtues  of  former 
times,  which  he  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  degeneracy  of  the  present. 
Herman  joined  the  group  ; Martha  and 
Louisa  sung  ; and  the  evening  w as  spent 
with  that,  innocent  gaiety  and  domestic 
hilarity  which  always  distinguished  the 
convivial  meetings  of  these  happy  peo- 
ple. 

When  the  sultan  and  the  son  of  the 
pastor  left  the  cottage,  although  it  w as 
moon-light,  that  planet  had  receded  be- 
hind the  mountains  on  the  left;  conse- 
quently their  broad  and  sable  shadows 
extended  over  the  road,  only  intersected 
by  those  gleams  of  light  which  issued 
through  their  breaks,  and  striking  upon 
the  opposite  rocks,  and  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  diffused  a silvery  tint  as  far  a* 
their  influence  extended. 

While  Mahomet  and  Herman  were 
immersed  in  the  deepest  shade,  they 
thought  they  discerned,  in  a part  whera 
a vivid  reflex  fell  upon  the  ground,  a 
person  walking  at  a very  quick  pace. 
The  latter,  wishing  to  discover  who  he 
was,  called,  but  had  no  other  answer 
than  from  the.  various  echoes  which  re- 
peated the  sound  of  his  voice.  They 
ran ; the  figure  seemed  to  fly  before 
them ; though  they  more  than  once 
approached  near  enough  to  hear  the 
sound  of  his  footsteps.  They  now  en- 
tered a grove  that  led  up  to  the  house 
of  the  minister;  the  sound  died  upon 
their  *ars;  silence  and  darkness  sue* 
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«eeded.  Conjecturing  that  some  of  the.^ 
cottagers  were  out  later  than  usual,  they 
gave  up  the  pursuit,  and  ere  they  ar- 
rived at  the  mansion,  this  circumstance, 
which  had,  at  first,  so  engage  . their  at- 
tention, was  thought  of  no  more.  In- 
deed, w hen  he  retired,  the  mind  of  Ma- 
homet was  wholly  occupied  by  reflec- 
tions upon  wiiat  had  passed  betwixt 
Louisa  and  himself  that  afternoon. 
Charmed  as  he  had  been  with  her  at 
first  sight,  she  had,  at  etcry  subsequent 
meeting,  become  ii'mre  interesting.  “ Is 
there  not,”  he  asked  himself,  ■“  in  this 
young  woman,  an  innate  politeness,  the  - 
gift  of  nature  to  her  at  her  birth,  a de- 
licacy of  sentiment  and  elegance  of  man- 
ners which  are  certainly  neither  owing 
to  education  nor  derived  from  imita- 
tion? Born  and  nurtured  in  t lie  bosom 
of  these  mountains,  secluded  from  that 
which  is  termed  polished  society,  and  de- 
voted to  a life  of  domestic  toil,  her  ge- 
nius, the  energies  of  her  mind,  though 
repressed  by  the  humility  oi  her  condi- 
tion, stili  soar  far  above  those o!  the  ge- 
nerality other  sex.  With  a form  fashion- 
ed by  the  hand  of  nature,  with  a voice 
wild  yet  enchanting  as  the  melody  ol  the 
feathered  choir,  still  in  herslileand  man- 
ners corrected  only  by  the  elegant  sensibi- 
lity of  her  own  judgment,  how  much 
doth  she  out-rival  all  those  beauties 
that  I have  seen,  whose  charms  arc  in 
a great  degree  the  production  of  art, 
whose  manners,  and  even  mode  of 
thinking,  arc  the  emanations  of  edu- 
cation ? How  much  more  fascinating 
are  the.  at  tractions  ol  this  lovely  moun- 
taineer than  those  of  the  imprisoned  fjiir 
of  the  seraglio!  I am  resolved  if  her 
lover  prove  worthy  of  her,  to  make 
them  happy.” 

In  the  morning,  Mahomet  had  pro- 
mised to  attend  Scab'll  in  his  garden, 
and  make  a progress  wills  him  through 
a part  of  the  vicinity.  But  although  lie 
kept  his  engagement,  he  was  far  from 
listening  with  that  profound  attention 
which  lie  had  formerly  done  to  tne  ob- 
servations of  the  good  pastor. 

In.  vain  the  latter  explained  to  him 
the  structure,  properties,  and  medicinal 
virtues  of  the  Alpine  plants;  pointed 
out  the  various  beauties  of  the  dowers 
which  strewed  the  Ian  of  nature;  and, 
with  a masterly  hand,  sketched  before 
him  the  most  prominent  trails  of  the 
landscape;  described  the  advantages  of 
con  fasti  and  tastefully  explained  to 
him  the  artful,  as  it  seemed,  airange- 
riient,  and  picturesque  effect  oi  the  dif- 


ferent species  of  trees,  from  the  sturdy 
oak  and  the  unbending  pine,  that  proudly 
brave  the  tempest,  to  the  red-topped 
ash,  the  spiral  poplar,  and  the  weep- 
ing willow,  that  adorned  the  various 
delis  and  acclivities. 

“ When  one  observes  these  majestic 
vegetables,”  he  continued,  “ rearing 
Uh  •ir  heads  upon  the  stupendous  clitts 
of  these  Alpine  regions,  it  would  be  na- 
tural for  curiosity  to  ask  how  they 
could  be  hist  planted  on  heights  and 
in  situations  to  which  all  human  ac- 
cess is  denied?  To  this  question  con- 
jecture only  can  afford  an  answer.  It  is 
imagined,  that  the  eagle,  vulture,  and 
other  birds,  hear  their  seeds  aloft,  and 
deposit  them  in  I lie  narrow  fissures 
and  crevices  of  tiie  rocks,  as  a provision 
for  their  winter  sustenance.  These  birds 
either  emigrate  or  are  destroyed;  the 
seeds  take  root,  and  in  a series  of  years 
become  those  plantations  which  you  see 
before  y ou.  't  hose  fibrous  tendrils,  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  draw  nutriment  from 
the  scanty  soil  contained  between  the 
interstices  of  the  stone,  and  their  Hardy 
trunks  and  branches  calculated  to  brave 
the  fury  of  the  raging  elements,  a fiord 
shelter  to  the  Chamois,  which  yon  must 
have  observed  browsing  in  the  most  pe- 
rilous situations,  and  protection  to  the 
mountain  buds,  may  also  afford  to  us  in- 
dubitable proofs,  if  proofs  were  wanting, 
that  no  part  of  the  creation,  however  in- 
considerable, is  by  the  Almighty  deemed 
unworthy  of  his  providential  care.” 

As  soon  as  Mahomet  was  disengaged 
from  the  pastor,  he  sought  the  cottage 
of  Zciglcr.  Louisa  was  absent.  He 
walked  through  the  field,  to  the  vineyard, 
in  search  ol  her.  The  hilarity  which  the 
gay  season  of  a luxurious  vintage  dif- 
fused around,  made  but  little  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind,  absorbed  in  con- 
templation on  the  daughter  of  his  for- 
mer host.  In  vain  he  sought  her  among 
the  ru.idy  daughters  of  Pomona  ; the 
oardeu  and  wood  were  also  explored  in 
vain.  Not  choosing,  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  to  apply  to  her  parents  for  in- 
formation, he  patiently  awaited  until  he 
saw  Johan  depart  toward  the  wine-press 
loaded  with  a large  basket  of  grapes. 
He  followed  liiin  ; and  when  out  of  the 
sight  of  Hie  rest  of  the  family,  asked 
him,  how  it  happened  that  Louisa  was 
not  engaged  with  her  parents  and  com- 
panions in  their  daily  toil  ? 

Johan  sat  down  his  basket,  and,  as- 
suming a look  of  great  sagacity,  ane 
swerv'd,  “ Because  she  is  ill.” 
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“ 111  !”  echoed  the  sultan. 

• “Yes,  ill!”  relumed  .Johan ; “but  I 
can  guess  e’  e reason  of  her  malady.” 

“ bii.ee  you  are  si  sagacious,  'wifi 
you  lie  o t ic  goodness  io  make  me  a 
partaker  of -your  wisdom,  by  . ruling 
rr  ■ to  w hat  cause  you  conjt . ..ire  tiic 
indisposition  of  the  lovely  Louisa  is 
on  ing  ?” 

“ Certainly  !’’  leplied  Johan.  “ You 
deserve  my  confidence,  for  keeping  my 
secret  with  respect  to  the  picture  so 
well.” 

“ Have  I not  kept  it  ?” 

“ From  all  but  my  sister,  probably, 
you  have.” 

“ Nor  did  I ever  disclose  it  to  her,” 
continued  Mahomet : “our conversation 
upon  that  subject  arose  from  your  re- 
port of  a stranger  having  been  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood.” 

“ That  report  was  true,”  said  Johan. 
“ The  stranger  whose  likeness  she  wears 
in  iier  bosom  has  been,  and  perhaps  is, 
still  concealed  in  a cottage,  at  some  dis- 
tance; nay  more,  he  wanders  about  at 
times  when  he  is  not  likely  to  meet  with 
any  one  to  question  him,  and  was  last 
night  at  the  outward  door  of  our  house 
during  the  time  that  we  were  ail  so 
merry  within.” 

“ This  singular  conduct,”  returned 
Mahomet,  “ demands  an  explanation. 
If  you  can  spare  time,  ray  good  Johan, 
to-morrow  you  shall  shew  me  his  re- 
treat.” 

“ To-morrow,”  said  Johan,  “ is  the 
triumph  of  Tell,  and  conse:.  neatly  a ho- 
liday. 1 will  attend  you  with  pleasure.” 
They  continuing  in  conversation  ar- 
rived at  the  c.ottag  : and  soon  after 
they  entered,  the  vociferation  of  Johan 
brought  Louisa  down  from  her  cham- 
ber i to  v.  hom,  afier  the  youth  retreated, 
the  sultan  said,  “ 71  ad  ! not,  lovely' 
Louisa,  been  informed  that  you  were 
indisposed,  your  countenance,  that  faith- 
ful index,  would  have  discovered  that 
some  secret  uneasiness  preys  upon  y our 
mind  What  new  misfortune  has  eclipsed 
tiie  brilliancy  of  these  eyes?” 

“ A misfortune  greater  than  I could 
have  expected,”  she  replied.  “ Qih- 
bert  is  returned.” 

“ Do  you  ’erra  that  a misfortune?” 

“ I do,”  she  continued,  “ and  i fear 
too  justly;  because  he  lias  returned, 
not  as  1 expected,  from  the  tenderness 
of  our  parting,  with  the  disposition  to 
fulfil  those  solemn  engagements  we  then 
entered  into,  but  full  of  suspicions  as 
derogatory  to  his  own  honour  as 


mine.  He  ii  returned,  not  as  I ex- 
pected, the  ardent  lover,  but  the  in- 
sulting tyrant!”  Here  her  tears  hin- 
. during  her  from  proceeding,  she  gave 
into  the  hand  of  the  sultan  a paper, 
which  he  found  to  contain  these  words  : 

“ When,  impelled  by  duly,  I reluc- 
tantly took  lea  e of  this  valley,  in  order 
to  join  my  regiment,  1 left  under  I lie 
pro!,  ion  of  her  paternal  roof,  in  the 
arms  o:  her  pi  rents,  and  guarded,  as  I 
vainly  supposed,  by  her  plighted  faith, 
her  virtue  and  honour,  the  loveliest  of 
her  sex.  Reluctant  as  I was  to  part 
v-ith  so  inestimable  a treasure,  I Was 
en  ibled  to  perform  ray  duty  through 
tiie  various  . scenes  which  two  active 
campaigns  exhibited,  by  the  ref.ee: ion 
on  the  security  in  which  it  was  depo- 
sited. Resolved  as  soon  as  I was  dis- 
charged from  the  service  that  those  rea- 
sons which  had  induced  me  to  keep  our 
correspondence  a secret  from  your  fa- 
mily should  operate  no  longer,  1 fiew 
on  the  wings  of  love  to  fulfil  my  engage- 
ments, to  demand  your  hand,  and  to 
d 'dicalc  the  remainder  of  my  life,  and 
the  little  fortune  which  1 could  call  my 
own,  to  you  and  io  domestic  enjoy- 
ment. 

“ Alas ! how  ideal,  how  unsubsian- 
tia]  must  be  his  foundation  who  builds 
his  hope  of  happiness  upon  the  baseless 
fabric  of  the  female  mind  ! 

“ What  was  tiie  first  report  I heard 
when  I arrived  al  this  place?  That  ! had 
a rival!  Shall  I aver,  that  this  cir- 
cumstance did  not  then  greatly  alarm 
me.  A rival,  the  fascinating  influence 
of  vour  charms  might  induce  me  to  ex- 
pect ; hut,  good  Heaven  ! a favoured 
rival,  from  the  delicacy  of  Louisa’s 
mind,  1 never  could  have  supposed  I 
should  have  met. with;  especially  as  I 
considered  our  engagement:  as  immu- 
table. 1 have,  however,  too  glaring 
proofs,  reasons  too  potent,  io  suffer 
me  any  longer  to  doubt  her  infide- 
lity ! 

. “A  stranger  with  whom  I have  acci- 
dentally conversed,  and  whose  personal 
and  mental  accomplishments  have  been 
the  destroyers  of  my  peace  of  mind  and 
hope  of  happiness,  has,  if  I am  rightly 
informed,  for  some  time,  in  my  absence, 
resided  at  your  house,  and  since  been 
your  constant  visitor.  Of  the  latter 
circumstance  l have,  unfortunately,  had 
ocular  demonstration.  Whether  he  has, 
or  means  to  ask  you  of  your  father,  I 
know  not ; but  I do  know,  that  you  de- 
vote yourself  to  him,  dress  lor  him, 
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dance  with  him,  ar.t!  bestow  upon  him  a 
great  portion  of  that  time,  a few  mo- 
ments of  which  would  have  made  me 
supremely  happy. 

•“.What  cab  you,  Louisa,  -ay  to  tins 
accusation  ? If  you  mean  to  refute  111-  se 
charges,  your  refutation  must  be  speedy , 
as  my  residence  in  this  place  must  ne- 
cessarily he  short.  Yet  i can  scarcely 
resolve  to  return  to  a home  which  I 
would  gladly  have  abandoned  lor  your 
sake,  to  friends  whom  upon  your  ac- 
count ; have  treated With  unkindness, 
witnoul  hearing  from  your  own  lips  mi 
apology,  if  an  apology  can  be  made, 
for  your  present  conduct.  Though  per- 
haps I am  again  battering  only  to  sub- 
ject ir.yseii  again  to  ‘.lie  bitter  pangs  of 
distepointiuent;  and  the  explanation 
which  in  the  delusive  visionary  hour 
I am  sometimes  induced  to  hope,  you, 
exulting  hi  sour  more  elevated  pros- 
pec's,  fascinated  by  the  superior  accom- 
plishments of  my  more  opulent  rival, 
will  not  deign  to  afford.  Belter,  far 
better,  would  it  be,  that  I should  take 
advantage  of  the  resolution  which  jea- 
lo ■ i s v stimulates,  ami  pride  at  this  mo- 
ment encourages,  and  remove  for  ever 
from  your  h:  aring,  the  sighs,  and  from 
tile  atmospheric  ir.fiuence  of  your  cruel 
compassion,  the  despair  of  the  wretched 

“ Ol  » BERT." 

Mahomet  read  this  epistle  more  than 
once  with  a profound  a'tention;  an  at- 
tention not  .11  the  least  interrupted  by 
Louisa,  who  sat  absorbed  in  sorrow, 
until  he  addressed  her,  saying, 

“ Of  what  nature  soever  may  have 
been  the  reports  which  have  reached 
the  cars  of  the  author  of  this  paper, 
it  they  were  founded  in  tact,  and  did  not 
render  him  unhappy,  l should  rejoice  in 
the  confirmation  of  them.  It  is  a false- 
hood which  1 cannot  assert,  nor  would 
you,  lovely  Louisa,  believe  me  if  I did, 
were  I to  say  that  1 behold  you  with  in- 
difference. Perhaps  my  friendship,  fori 
will  not  compliment  myself  so  far  as  to 
term  it  love,  would  have  been  more 
ardent,  had  i not,  tile  moment  I became 
sensibic  of  the'  influence  ol  your  charms, 
had  reason  to  suspect  your  engage- 
ment : therefore,  although  1 might  ar- 
dently desire,  i would  not  basely  steal  a 
heart  estimable  as  your  own.  Indeed, 
mv  situation  in  life  and  future  destina- 
tion render  the  character  of  a lover  to 
vou,  even  beautiful  as  you  are,  incom- 
patible with  the  prospects  ol  both.  My 
stay  in  this  valley  is  nearly  drawn  to  a 
conclusion  ; but  before  I leave  it,  before 
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I bid  you  adieu  for  ever,  I am  deter- 
mined to  see  Othbert,  to  come  to  aa 
explanation,  and,  if  it  is  in  my  power, 
to  leave  you  happy.  Let  me,  there- 
fore, know  the  situation  in  which  he 
stands  with  respect  to  fortune,  and  also 
the  progress  of  your  love,  I shall  then 
judge  of  t he  properest  means  to  be 
purs  led,  in  order  to  faciiitpte  the  mea- 
sures which  1 shall  take  to  render  my 
best  services  to  both.” 

“ Generous  stranger  !”  exclaimed 
Louisa.  “ What  words  shall  I find  suf- 
ficiently energetic  to  convey  a faithful 
picture  of  the  emotions  of  a mind  alter- 
nately oppressed  by  the  cruel  suspicion 
of  Othbert,  and  relieved  by  these  effu- 
sions of  your  tenderness  aud  sensibi- 
lity.” 

“ iVonef”  replied  Mahomet.  “ My 
sensations  with  respect  to  your  situa- 
tion are  so  much  the  spontaneous  ema- 
nations of  a ben  t as  sensible  of  your  ac- 
complishments as  of  your  beauty,  that 
they  neither  merit  nor  deserve  acknow- 
ledgments. Though,  as  I have  hinted, 
1 can  lie  nothing  to  Louisa  but  as  a 
brother,  yet,  as  a brother  anxious  for 
her  happiness,  I mean  to  shew  myself  to 
the  fullest  extout  of  that  assumed  cha- 
racter. Born  as  we  were  in  parts  of  the 
globe  far  remote  from  each  other,  dif- 
ferent as  have  been  our  habits  of  life, 
I nin  convinced  that  our  minds  are  allied. 
This  would  be  a dangerous  doctrine  to 
insinuate  to  a voting  woman  of  less  sense 
and  virtue  than  yourself.  But  you,  lam 
sure,  will  consider  this  assertion  as  (lie 
genuine  effusion  of  an  affection  which 
seeks  a gratification  superior  to  those 
which  even  beauty  can  supply,  or  pas- 
sion indulge;  namely,  that  of  promoting 
the  happiness  of  its  object.” 

“ 1 do  consider  it  as  such,”  returned 
Louisa,  giving  him  her  hand.  “ In 
your  assumed*  character  of  a brother,  l 
am  free  to  acknowledge  a sisterly  affec- 
tion for  yon.  and  am  at  this  moment  far 
more  sensible  than  my  contracted  ideas 
and  unpolished  language  will. supply  me 
with  words  to  express,  both  of  your 
sensibility  and  delicacy  with  respect  to 
my  present  embarrassed  situation,  and 
of  your  generous  offer  of  till  me  ; ser- 
vice. 1 shall,  therefore,  keeping  the 
character  in  view  which  you  have  done 
me  the  highest  houour  by  adopting, 
disclose  my  secret  to  you,  as  to  a bro- 
ther, a tender  brother,  anxious  for  a 
weak  and  timid  sister's  happiness ; and, 
in  order,  to  do  this  with  propriety,  pro- 
ceed in  the  narration  which  was  yesier- 
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day  interrupted.  There  is  a town  about 
four  hours  ride  from  this  hamlet,  at 
vrliich,  in  the  month  of  June,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  patron  saint  of  ah  ab- 
bey, an  annual  fair  is  held.  The  happy 
agreement  which  has  in  this  canton  long 
subsisted  betwixt  the  Calvinist  inhabit- 
ants and  their  Homan  Catholic  neigh- 
bodrs,  not  only  allows,  but  frequently 
induces  us  of  the  former  persuasion  to 
be  present  at  the  festivals  of  the  latter; 
from  which,  indeed,  a reciprocal  advan- 
tage arises.  For  you  must  have  ob- 
served, or  at  least  have  been  informed, 
that  in  these  Alpine  regions,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  broken  into  small  socie- 
ties, and  dispersed  oyer  a considerable 
track  of  land,  communication,  from  the 
danger  of  the  roads,  the  impediments  of 
snow  and  ice,  and  other  local  circum- 
stances, must,  during  the  winter,  he  dif- 
ficult, and  in  some  seasons  impossible. 
Therefore,  to  purchase  quantities  of 
different  domestic  articles,  the  fair  1 
have  mentioned  is  much  frequented. 

“ Wheresoever  a concourse  of  people 
assemble,  though  their  moti\e  he  busi- 
' ness,  pleasure  will  intrude.  All  the 
young,  the  beautiful,  the  gay,  and  the 
gallant,  from  the  adjacent  parts  of  this 
country,  and  even  the  Milanese,  repair 
to  the  fair,  which  is,  indeed,  a topic  of 
conversation  for  months  both  before  and 
after  the  happy  period  of  its  anniver- 
sary. 

“ I had  almost  from  an  infant  hat? 
the  delight  attending  its  celebration  im- 
pressed upon  niv  mind  in  the  most  glow- 
ing colours:  hut  whether  from  indo- 
lence of  disposition,  from  a dislike  to 
such  busy  scenes,  or  from  a disgust 
that  arose  in  my  bosom  at  the  accounts 
which  I frequently  heard  of  the  broad 
unmeaning  mirth  and  rustic  gaiety  which 
formed  the  distinguished  features  of  this 
meeting,  until  mv  accompanying  them 
was,  by  my  parents,  made  the  condition 
upon  which  my  brother  and  sister  were 
to  he  permitted  to  partake  of  the  plea- 
sure of  this  festival,  to  which  they  had 
looked  forward  with  ardent  desire,  I ne- 
ver could  be  persuaded  to  become  a 
sharer  in  ils  amusements. 

“ VVcset  out  with  that  active  hilarity 
of  spirit,  with  which  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure is  in  the  morning  of  life  apt  to  in- 
spire its  votaries.  It  would  be  affecting 
more  wisdom  Ilian  I possess,  were  1 to 
state,  that  I did  not  derive  from  the 
fineness  of  the  weather,  the  good  hu- 
mour of  my  company,  and  the  variety 
•f  characters  which  crowded  the  road, 


all  bending  their  course  to  the  same 
point,  a considerable  degree  of  satis- 
faction. The  transactions  of  the  day, 
were  I to  recite  them,  would  afford 
you  but  little  amusement.  When  we 
were  returning,  our  parly  had  consi- 
derably increased;  and  1 must  a Id,  lb  it 
the  spirits  of  my  companions  were  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  exhilaration.  They 
shouted,  they  sung,  they  made  their 
horses  curvet  even  in  the  narrowest 
an.!  most  precipitous  pai  ls  of  the  road  ; 
and  the  surrounding  mountains  fre- 
quently echoed  responsive  to  their  peals 
of  laughter. 

“ As  you  will,  I hope,  imagine  this 
boisterous,  and  indeed  senseless,  mirth 
was  not  very  agreeable  to  my  feelings, 
or  to  the  habit  of  my  mind,  that  idea 
will  furnish  you  with  the  reason  why  I 
had  rode  on  before;  and  from  the  brow 
of  an  immense  mountain  over  which 
we  were  passing,  I was  amusing  myself 
with  contemplating  the  solemn  eifect 
which  the  declining  sun,  as  its  vermilion 
tints  faded  upon  the  rocks  and  trees, 
diffused  over  the  face  of  nature.  In 
this  speculation,  while  my  eyes  pur- 
sued the  fleeting  clouds,  and  combined 
the  various  masses  of  light  and  shade 
with  the  general  and  grand  features 
that  produced  them,  my  thoughts  as- 
cended far,  far  indeed,  above  my  ele- 
vated station,  evento  the  celestial  throne 
of  Providence,  when  my  attention*  was 
instantaneously  arrested  by  the  shrill 
and  piercing  sound  of  a trumpet.  I 
started.  Fo,  alas!  did  the  horse  oh 
which  J rode.  Over  the  rough  and 
craggy  way  the  beast  flew  like  light- 
ning ; as  my  screams  increased,  so 
did  his  celerity  ; it  was  therefore  with 
thegrealest  difficulty  that  i was  able  to 
keep  my  seat. ; and  indeed  when  1 found 
my  exertions  to  stop  him  availed  but 
little,  1 was  more  than  once  upon  the 
point  of  throwing  msseif  off.  his  back, 
especially  as  w.e  seemed  to  approach 
near  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  Fear 
only  made  me  cling -to  him  ; and  the 
conclusion  of  this  adventure  would  un- 
questionably have  been  fatal,  if,  in  the 
very  moment  when,  death  seemed  in- 
evitable, a man  had  not  rushed  before 
the  frightened  animal,  and,  seizing  the 
bridle,  stopped  him.  Tile  shock  winch 
this  operation  gave  was  so  sudden,  that, 
by  my  terror  rendered  insensible,  I .aban- 
doned the  rein,  and  tell  into  his  ex- 
tended arms.  When  I recovered,  I 
found  myself  seated  by  the  side  of  the 
road  ; and  observing  that  darkness  was 
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fast  approaching,  I called  for  my  bro- 
ther and  companions,  but  called  in  vain. 
A panic  different  from  that  from  which 
1 hail  been  relieved  now  seized  me,  up- 
on finding  myself  with  a stranger,  and 
in  a place  of  which  1 had  no  know- 
ledge. Olhbert,  for  it  was  him,  ob- 
serving my  emotion,  said,  * At  this 
moment,  the  only  circumstance  that 
could  add  to  the  happiness  which  l 
feel  in  your  preservation,  would  be  to 
witness  v our  speedy  recovery  from  the 
mischievous  effects  of  my  inadvertence. 

“ ‘ That 'you  may  know  to  whom 
you  owe  your  present  dis'ress,’  he  con- 
tinued, ‘ it  wrli  he  necessary  to  inform 
you,  ! hat  l am  a lieutenant  in  oneoflhe 
new-raised  Swiss  regiments  that  are  or- 
dered to  inarch  toward  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  I this  morning  went 
with  a party  to  the  fair,  having  an  or- 
der to  recruit  for  the  Milanese  cavalry. 
We  were  returning  through  one  of  those 
narrow  defiles  which  wind  around  the 
■sides  of  the  mountain,  when,  at  the 
mouth  of  a cavern,  I ordered  two  trum- 
pets to  sou ud  a charge,  merely  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  echo.  As  this  our  amuse- 
ment was  interrupted  hv  a violent  shriek, 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  road 
beneath  us,  1 instantly  threw  my  self  from 
my  horse,  and,  running  to  the  edge,  saw 
the  danger  to  which  you  were  exposed. 
Almost  frantic,  i rushed  down  a foot- 
path which  led  to  Ibis  spot,  to  which 
your  horse  was  forced  to  make  a cir- 
cuit, Snd  happily  arrived  in  time  to  save 
you  fro  In  impending  destruction,’ 

But  where,  l asked,  is  my  brother  ? 
Where  are  my  companions  ? 

“ ■*  These  questions,"  returned  Oili- 
bert,  ‘it  is  impossible  for  nae  to  answer. 
But  wheresoever  tiiey  may  he,  you  are 
protected.  At  this  moment  wc  were 
joined  by  several  soldiers.;  and  Olhbert, 
who  had  determined  to  conduct  me 
home,  wished  me  again  to  mount  my 
horse;  but  1 bad  become  so  timid,  in 
consequence  of  my  late  fright,  that  I 
was  resolved,  whatever  inconvenience  I 
might  suffer,  suit  to  venture  upon  the 
back,  fif  an  animal  so  susceptible  to  ac- 
cidental impression*.  Otiibert,  there- 
fore, supjKjrting  me,  while  one  of  hi* 
jtu-u  led  the  wav  and  another  followed, 
we  proceeded  down  the  winding  paths 
which  lead  io  this  village. 

“ Whether  the  glov  ing  impulse  of 
gratitude,  or  t lie  interesting  nature  of 
liis  discourse,  made  me  regard  him  with 
articular  attention,  i caouot  tell;  but 
imagined  that  I had  suns  c r lit teaesi  to 
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one  whose  voice  and  conversation  were 
so  extremely  engaging.  I ueither  was 
sensible  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  road, 
nor  tired  with  the  length  of  the  journey; 
the  transactions  of  the  day,  the  fair,  my 
brother,  sister,  and  companions,  were 
equally  forgotten.  Indeed,  my  fortu- 
nate preservation  dwelt  upon  my  miad, 
because  I suppose  it  was  connected  with 
the  idea  of  my  gallant  deliverer:  aad 
why  should  I conceal  a weakness  which 
your  penetration  will  enable  you  to  con- 
jecture : t was  almost  sorry  when,  by 
the  beams  of  the  lights  glimmering 
among  the  trees,  and  the  small  spire 
which  the  moon  behind  it'discovereil,  l 
was  convinced  of  my  vicinity  to  this 
hamlet. 

“ 1 will  pass  over  the  congratulation* 
of  my  companions,  who  had  sought  me 
in  vain,  and  the  joy  of  my  parents  when, 
relieved  from  their  anxiety,  they  folded 
me  in  their  arms.  They  heard  with  rap- 
ture a short  recital  of  my  story;  praised 
the  courage,  the  gallantry,  the  humanity 
of  Olhbert,  and  wished  to  thank  him; 
but,  alas!  Olhbert  had  only  accompa- 
nied rue  to  the  door  of  the  cottage, 
and,  when  assured  of  my  safety,  had 
instantly  disappeared. 

“ The  ideas  of  the  transactions  of  flic 
day,  of  my  danger,  deliverance,  andvAe- 
liverer,  pursued  me  through  the  night. 
In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  my  dis- 
engagement from  domestic  employment 
would  permit,  having  an  ardent  desire 
to  retrace  some  part  of  the  road  which 
I had  passed  the  preceding  evening.  S 
set  out,  in  order  io  see  if,  by  walking' 
some  way,  I could  not  get  a di*tHu£ 
view  of  five  precipice,  at  least  of  the 
mountain,  which  had  been  the  scene 
the  meeting  betwixt  roe  and  Othbwt 
I.  hail  not  proceeded  far  upon  my  jour- 
ney before  I met  the  person  whose  ida* 
tilled  my  mind  with  gratitude.  .He  ha*i 
come  toward  the  village  with  the  saviyr 
intention.  Although  generally  postered 
with  a favourable  opinion  of  my  pre- 
server, toy  fright  had  the  Evening  before 
given  me  Idtie  opportunity,  while  t.ii# 
day-light  lasted,  io  observe  him,  I now 
took  more  accurate  notice  of  bis  figure. 
Dressed  iu  tee  hussar  uniform,  his  co He- 
len auce  flushed  with  health,  aad  biseyes 
animated  with  pleasure,  yet  beaming 
with  benevolence,  how  did  all  the  nsea 
I had  then  seen,  suffer  by  2 coesparisu* 
with  him.  But  if  stick  "as  my  private 
opinion,  and  in  consequence  of  it  l di- 
reeled  usy  glance*  toward  him,  be  r*. 
garilc'd  Bits  with  still  greater  atteatuis. 
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1 cannot  say  that  at  this  interview  he  de- 
clared his  passion  ; yet  in  such  rapture 
•till  he  seem  at  our  rencontre,  such  was 
his  refined,  his  delicate  regard  to  every 
word  that  I uttered,  that  l judged,  nay 
I hoped,  I had  made  some  .impress! on 
upon  his  heart;  and  I will  freely  con- 
fess, if  he  had  been  many  days  silent 
upon  that  important  subject,  I should 
has e been  much  disappointed.  I wa4 
not  so  unfortunate.  Our  interviews 
soon  became  frequent ; and  in  thccourse 
of  our  conversation,  which  you  will  be- 
lieve was  always  interesting,  Otnb'r  t in- 
formed me,  that  he  was  of  a family 
which,  although  fallen  in  its  fortune, 
•was  in  rank  considerable,  and  which 
was  now  settied  at  Berne.  Tout  he  had 
made  one  campaign,  a.;  lie  hoped,  with 
credit  to  himself,  and  was  upon  the 
point  of  returning  to  the  army.  1 
shuddered  at  this  information,  for  we 
had,  at  least  mentally,  affianced  our- 
selves, and  before  t ie  time  of  his  final 
departure,  we  really  plighted  our  troth 
to  each  other.  Upon  this  solemn  occa- 
sion, he  presented  me  this  picture,  and 
accepted  in  return  a locket,  which  ! had 
purchased  at  the  faiy.  ft  was  then  vet- 
tled,  that  at  the  close  of  the  campaign 
he  should  either  resign  his  commission, 
or  obtain  leave  ofabs.  nre,  and,  proceed- 
ing to  Berne,  communicate  his  passion 
to  his  parents;  though,  I must  observe, 
Ini  did  not  seem  to  have  a Very  sanguine 
hope  of  obtaining  their  approbation  : 
but  in  the  event  of  their  refusal,  to  in- 
dulge his  predilection  for  me,  he  re- 
solved, as  he  had  a small  patrimony 
in  a country  at  some  distance,  to  turn 
that  into  money,  purchase  a farm  in 
this  village,  and  here  fix  bis  residence. 

“ You  will  imagine  that  I very  re- 
luctantly concealed  an  a1, fair  of  this 
importance  from  my  parents : but  if 
you  for  a moment  reflect,  that  it  was 
at  the  request  of  a man  to  whom  I 
considered  mj  self  bound  by  every  tie  of 
affection  and  gratitude,  who  made  that 
concealment,  until  his  return,  his  ardent, 
his  principal  request  at  parting,  1 shall, 
perhaps,  in  your  opinion,  stand  excused.” 

“ That  you  certainly  would,  lovely 
Louisa,”  returned  Mahomet,  “had  your 
violation  of  that  confidence  which  ought 
to  subsist  betwixt  children  and  their  pa- 
rents been  much  more  atrocious.  I have 
heard  vour  artless  tale  with  an  attention 
which  has  been  rewarded  by  the  plea- 
sure it  ha«  afforded  me.  1 applaud  Inc 
motive  which  prompted  you  to  resign 
jour  heart  to  a lover  who  seems,  at 


least  till  very  lately,  well  to  have  de- 
scried the  preference  with  which  you 
honoured  him,  and  am  sorry  that  my 
conduct  should  ever  have  given  him  a 
moment’s  uneasiness.  To-morrow  l will 
seek  him,  and  endeavour  to  com::  to  an 
explanation.” 

“ With  regard  to  'that  part  of  your 
conduct  which  respects  yourself,”  re- 
lumed Vouisa,  “ 1 til  mi  k.  you  are  in  the 
right  : hut  with  regard  to  me,  you  will, 

1 hope,  consider,  that,  susceptible  in  the 
highesi  degree  of  grnlitn.de  and  love, 
my  heart  is,  1 i’ear,  equally  susceptible 
of  pride.  If  in  tenderness  I am  a wo- 
man, I am  also  a woman  :ii  resentment. 
Was  it,  oh  inform  me!  was  it  kind, 
was  it  quite  acting  hku  an  ardent  lover, 
after  the  terrors  which  his  long  pro- 
tracted absence,  and  the  still  greater 
terrors  which  his  profession  forced  me 
to  endure;  after  i had  lived  only  for 
him;  made  this  his  loved  resemblance 
the  constant  object  of  my  contempla- 
tion ; considered  it  as  the  charm  by 
vbich  I v.as  connected  with  existence; 
looked  forward  with  anxious  hope,  with 
joy  tempered  by  fear,  to  the  imeroi  his 
roB’.-n,  as  a period  from  which  I should 
dat » in y flit u-e  happiness  ! Was  it  kind, 
I repeat,  while  1 was  exnectitig  him 
will,  all  the  a rdour  ot  a virtuous  pas- 
sion, for  the  object  of  if  to  lurk  some- 
where about  the  village,  to  listen  at  t’-e 
door,  to  wards  tin  actions  like  a s v, 
and,  forgetting  what  was  due  to  my 
rharvter  a ;d  his  own,  behold  them 
through  a uiidicen  medium?  Is  this  a 
leLter  for  o •,”****** 

“ He’d,  my  dear  Louisa !”  said  Ma- 
homet, inform  ting  her:  “ I must,,  in 
this  in-ta,  ci  deav  our  to  repress  your 
emeiini,  am  -soften  the  asperity  of  your 
resentment,  *»y  u assurance  that,  in  my 
purposed  inter,  mv  with  Gthberf,  the 
dige  ;.v  o,  j<  ur  rev  s:  ..  1 be  preserved, 
the  . clica  •,  o;  your  situation  considered ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  1 must  ob- 
serve, t-.af,  with  respect  to  his  suspi- 
cious, I con  not  only  excuse,  but  must 
applaud  him  for  i hem.  Could  you  lie- 
hold  yourself  with  his.  or  perhaps-  with 
my  eyes,  you  won'-!  r.o  longer  • under 
at  or  resent  the  emeu  ation  ot hs  jea- 
lousy, vi hen  he  hr  ’ ren.-.on  to  think  him- 
self in.  (larger  of  losing  wha.f,  m his 
epistle,  he  mG1  terms  an  invaluable 
treasure:  ; • • .o  o upon  this  subject 
let  ail  resell; ivent  cease,  and  rather  con- 
sider his  lux'eiy.  and  its  ronsef> nonces, 
as  the  n ,«f  convincing  proof  which  he 
could  give  of  his  passion.” 
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The  appearance  of  the  family  pre- 
vented any  further  conversation  upon 
this  subject;  and  as  it  had  been  too  in- 
teresting to  the  mind  of  Mahomet  to 
permit  him  to  assume  the  ease  which 
was  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  that 
domestic  hilarity  which  ever  presided 
iu  the  cottage  of  Zeigler,  he  presently 
withdrew. 

(To  he  continued.) 

Historical  Traits  of  Charles  Bran- 
don, Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Nor  need  my  Suffolk,  like  Leahder,  brave 
A present  death  ill  every  breaking  wave  ; 
When,  guided  only  by  a ghmiu’ring  light, 

He  cross’d  the  stormy  Hellespont  by  night. 
Tall  ships,  with  swelling  sails  and  lab'ring 
oars. 

Attend  to  land  thee  on  the  Gallic  shores: 

But  thou  art  chang’d  ; that  ardour  is  expir’d 
Which  once  thy  wishes  with  impatience  tir’d, 
When  Savoy’s  blooming  duchess  strove  in 
vain 

From  me,  the  conquest  of  thy  heart  to  gain. 

Epistle  of  Mary,  Queen  of  France,  to 
Charles,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 

IT  was  an  observation  made  by  Cardi- 
nal Pole , who  had  very  good  reasons 
for  viewing  the  conduct  of  Henry  VIII. 
with  a most  accurate  and  scrutinizing 
eye,  that  the  heads  of  those  who  were 
in  the  highest  favour  with  that  capri- 
cious monarch  were  in  the  greatest  dan- 
ger.”  This  observation,  however,  cer- 
tainly did  not  apply  to  Charles  Bran- 
don. If  we  endeavour  to  discover  why, 
we  shall  find,  that  the  rise  and  the  safety 
of  this  nobleman  emanated  from  a very 
considerable  similarity  betwixt  him  and 
his  royal  master;  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
possessed  all  the  virtues,  and  none  of  the 
vices,  of  the  monarch. 

In  th  at  age  of  roinaniicgal  Ian  try,  when 
chivalry,  which  had,  during  t lie  long  wars 
that  had  harassed  and  distressed  this  coun- 
try, and  the  different  contentious  which 
had  involved  the  rest  of  Europe,  lan- 
guished, was  revived;  the  people,  who 
had  respired  through  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  had,  by  the  preceptors  of  fheirgreat 
favourite  Prince  Arthur,  been  taught 
to  admire  the  elegance,  the  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  war,  as  lliey  had  al- 
ready had  sufficient  experience  of  its 
enormities  and  horrors.  The  tourna- 
ments were  then  renewed  in  Europe  with 
a splendor  that  bad  not  been  known 
since  the  age  of  Edward  III.  and  al- 
though this  seemed  a brilliant  blaze, 
calculated  to  light  them  to  their  ter- 
mination, it  struck  and  fascinated  the 
youthful  ideas  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
Europ.  Mug.  Hot.  LV.  June , 1SG9. 


most  accomplished  cavalier  in  this  coun- 
try was  the  Duke  of  Suffolk;  he  had 
been  successful  in  several  of  those  tour- 
naments, had  enchanted  princesses,  been 
raised  from  the  station  of  squire  of  the 
body  to  the  king  to  that  of  the  highest 
diguity.  He  had  shone  with  uncommon 
lustre  in  the  courts  of  France  and  Flan- 
ders ; ’was  the  principal  object  in  the: 
splendid  masks,  tills,  and  revels,  that 
were  given  in  England  ; and  possessed 
that  romantic  passion,  that  kind  of -su- 
perlative gallantry,  which  rendered  him 
the  theme  of  universal  admiration.  It  is 
little  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  a youth- 
ful prince,  whose  mind  had  a strong 
tincture  of  the  same  enthusiastic  he- 
roism, should  become  attached  to  him; 
and  still  less,  that  his  sister,  the  Princess 
Mary,  should  entertain  a most  violent 
passion  for  him  long  before  she  was 
made  a political  sacrifice  to  Louis  XII. 
King  of  France. 

This  marriage,  calculated  to  have 
formed  the  subject  bf  a novel,  seems  to 
have  alforded  llie  Duke  of  Suffolk  an 
opportunity  to  display  both  his  passion 
and  his  talent  for  enterprise.  V iolent, 
it  has  been  said,  was  the  resistance 
which  the  princess  made  to  the  match; 
she,  in  favour  of  her  lover,  braved  the 
fury  of  her  brother : but  here  she  was 
foiled  : she  was  opposing  a man  whose 
attachment  to  his  own  opinion  is  well 
known,  and  who  had  never  before  been 
thwarted  : and  although  the  spirit  of  the 
lovely  Mary  was  nearly  equal  to  his 
own,  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
one  of  them  should  give  up  the  contest, 
she,  after  she  had  goaded  the  monarch 
almost  to  madness,  at  length  reluctantly 
yielded  to  his  wishes.  The  last  article 
she  insisted  upon  was,  that  Suffolk  should 
attend  her.  This  Henry,  who  knew  the 
man,  and  indeed  ihe  woman  too,  pe- 
remptorily refused';  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  duke  stole  away  in 
disguise,  and,  in  spite  of  the  denuncia- 
tions that  the  monarch  sent  thundering 
alter  him,  followed  his  beioved  Princess 
to  France. 

This  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  enemies  of  the  duke  to  endeavour  to 
turn  the  ad'ection  ofhis  sovereign  against 
him;  and  it  was  not  neglected:  but  it 
appears  their  machinations  had  little  ef- 
fect Henry,  whether  to  mortify  them 
or  not  is  uncertain,  declared,  “ that  he 
thought  Charles  had  done  a very  spi- 
rited thing,  and  that  if  iie  haj  been  in 
his  situation,  he  snould  have  acted  just 
the  same  himself.” 

3 L 
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When  the  Dulce  arrived  at  Par  in , he 
.still  continued  ins  disguise,  ami  appeared 
at  the  magnificent  tournament  celebrated 
at  St.  Dennison  the  joyful  occasion  of  the 
royal  nuptials,  as  a stranger  knight,  in 
black  armour  ; he  was  only  know  n to  t lie 
Queen  by  a small  white  scarf  which  he 
wore  on  'his  arm  : this  she  had  wtykpd 
for  him,  and  presented  to  him.  Glowing 
with  all  the  animation  which  the  sight  of 
the  lovely  object,  the  desire  of  venge- 
ance, and  his  jealousy  inspired,  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk  was  irresistible;  he  flew  like 
lightning  against  the  Due  tie  1 end o sine, 
whom  he  overturned  in  an  instant.  The 
Count  de  St.  Pol  shared  the  same  fate : 
acclamations  are  said  by  the  French  his- 
torian to  have  beat  the  skies;  certain  it 
is,  that  the  field  echoed  and  re-echoed 
with  the  shouts  and  applauses  excited 
by  the  astonishing  prowess  of  tire  un- 
known champion.  In  this,  to  him,  un- 
fortunate moment,  the  Due  d' An- 
goulhne  approached : expectation  had 
scarcely  time  to  respire  before  he  was 
unhorsed;  but  at  the  same  instant  his 
conqueror  was  discovered.  Whether 
accident  or  vaniiy  induced  Suffolk  to 
raise  his  beaver,  is  uncertain  ; hut  he 
was,  as  soon  as  known,  conducted  to 
the  Queen , to  receive  the  prize  which 
bis  vaiour  had  most  indisputably  ob- 
tained. This  was  a trying  moment  for 
Mary:  she  is  said  to  have  fainted.  She, 
however,  recovered  sufficiently  to  in- 
troduce him  to  the  King,  who  received 
him  with  all  that  politeness  and  respect 
to  which  his  rank  and  his  merit  so  well 
entitled  him. 

Louis  XII.  who  had  in  the  former 
part  of  his  reign  acquired  great  glory, 
has  been  represented  as  a man  in  years  : 
be  was  certainly  more  than  twice  the 
age  of  bis  queen;  but  although  he  had 
had  two  wives,  he  was  at  no  very  ad- 
vanced period  of  life.  Cardinal  Bembo 
had,  in  a letter  which  he  wrote  from 
Pesaro,  prophecied  his  death  ; and  it 
is  certain  his  prophetic  representations 
tvere  fulfilled,  as  the  monarch  survived 
his  marriage  only  eighty  days.  A consi- 
derable part  of  this  period  was  spent  by 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  attendance  upon 
the  young  and  beautiful  queen  : and 
whether  the  Due  d'  Jngoul&mc,  after- 
wards Francis  I.  judged  of  others  by 
himself,  or  had  an y real  cause  to  sus- 
pect the  conduct  of  the  English  noble- 
man, Mezerai  asserts,  that  he  took  care 
be  should  he  narrowly  watched,  lest  he 
should  give  the  king  a successor.  How- 
svar,  kii  fears  upon  tfa iff  occasion  sub- 


sided; and  two  months  after  the  death 
of  the  monarch,  his  young  and  beauti- 
ful widow  was,  as  we  should  now  say, 
led  to  the  altar  by  the  accomplished 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  This 
hasty  marriage  was,  it  is  said,  in  point 
of  dtlicacy,  the  cause  of  great  displea- 
sure to  Henry  VIII,  Eut  the  lovely 
Duchess,  who  knew  what  was  done 
could  not  be  undone,  told  him,  that 
he  had  had  his  own  way  with  regard 
to  her  first  marriage,  and  she  was  re- 
solved to  have  hers  respecting  the  se- 
cond. The  monarch  stormed,  and  threat- 
ened Suffolk  ; but  she  boldly  opposed 
his  rage,  and  averred,  that  if  there  was 
any  guilt  in  the  case,  it  was  on  her  part, 
for  she  had  absolutely  courted  the  Duke. 
Henry  seems  to  have  had  no  objection 
to  meeting  with  a spirit  equal  to  his 
own  ; and  as  he  really  loved  his  sister- 
and  her  husband,  he  was  at  length  pa- 
cified : he  not  only  received  Charles,  as  / 
he  used,  when  in  good  humour,  to  term 
him,  into  favour,  but  also  showered 
favours  upon  him  during  his  reign  ; of 
which  the  first  was  the  large  grant  of 
the  palace  called  Suffolk-house,  and  its 
appendages,  Southwark.*  The  progeny 
of  this  love,  match  was  numerous,  though 
they  were  not  all  equally  fortunate. 
Frances,  one  of  the  daughters,  married 
Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  w hom 
she  became  the  mother  of  the  accom- 
plished Lady  Jane,  who,  a martyr  to 
her  connexions,  reluctantly  contended 
with  Mary  tor  thp  crown  of  Englaud. 
The  oilier  descendants  of  the  sister  of 
Henry  VIII.  intermarrying  with  the 
English  nobility,  have  diffused  a por- 
tion of  the  royal  blood  through  many 
of  the  principal  families  in  the  king- 
dom. As  the  era  of  this  noble  duke 
seems  to  open  a new  scene  in  English 
history,  the  subjects  connected  with  his 
character  will  be  resumed  on  some  fu- 
ture occasion.  J.  M. 
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GARRICK. 

WHEN  Garrick  first-look  his  house 
in  the  idelphi,  he  wa9,  ona 
morning,  speaking  to  a gentleman  + 


* Now  the  Mint,  &c. 
t this  gentleman  was  our  ingenious  friend 
the  late  Mr.  Wolf,  one  of  the  .clerks  of  tne 
office  of  works.  Scotland-yard.  He,  with 
Gaadou,  Ksq.  who  had  been  pupil  to 
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respecting  its  situation  and  conveni- 
ences. 

“ But,”  said  the  gentleman  to  him, 
“although  the  house  is  elegant,  and  in- 
deed superb,  there  is  not,  1 believe,  any 
yard  behind  it.” 

“ No,”  returned  Garrick,  “ there  is 
not  absolutely  a yard,  but  I think  the 
space  is  thirty-jive  inches .” 


FRANCIS  HAYMAN,  ESQ.  R . A . 

We  think  this  very  ingenious  artist 
was,  during  his  apprenticeship,  em- 
ployed in  painting  the  ornamental  parts 
of  the  interior  of  many  very  superb 
civic  mansions.  We  have,  in  particular, 
remarked  a large  house  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  Pencliureh-slreet,* *  on  the 
ceilings  and  stair-case  of  w h ich  his  man- 
ner is  very  discernible.  We  do  not  ex- 
actly know  where  his  master  lived,  but 
he  has  frequently  slated,  that  it  was  a 
considerable  way  from  the  eastern  part 
of  the  city.  Trunk  [layman  had,  at 
that  period,  an  appetite' which  was  con- 
sidered as  extraordinary,  even  in  Lon  - 
don ; those  of  his  fellow-’prentiees  and 
the  journeymen  employed  in  the  works 
were  little  inferior.  They  dined  at  a 
public-house  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
such  was  the  magnitude  of  their  per- 
formances, that  it  was  observed  to  the 
landlord,  there  was  a great  probability 
that  he  would  be  eaten  out  of  house 
and  home. 

“ I should  be  absolutely  ruiued  by 
those  young  painters,”  replied  the  land- 
lord, “ but  for  one  circumstance ; which 
is,  that  their  (Extraordinary  appetites 
have  become  objects  of  great  celebrity 
and  curiosity  in  this  quarter  of  the  city, 
where  we  arc  such  judges  of  those  things: 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  every 
noon  we  have  a gormandizing  exhibi- 
tion, and  my  house  is  full  of  spectators 
to  see  the  great  eaters  : the  com- 
pany then  retire  to  my  other  rooms  to 
talk  the  matter  over  ; conversation  pro- 
duces thirst  ; and  therefore  I make  up 
by  the  sale  of  my  liquor  for  my  loss  by 
the  devastation  of  my  edibles.  Long 
life  to  the  painters,  1 say.  May  their 
appetites  increase  with  the  diminution 
“ of  what  they  feed  on,” 


Sir  William  Chambers,  wrote  a treatise  on 
the  improvement  of  the  metropolis.  He  was 
much  afflicted  with  the  gout;  but  when' a fit 
Jiad  changed  to  a state  of  convalescence,  be 
used  to  creep  out  to  sun  himself,  as  lie  called 
it;  by  the  wall  of  Privy-garden, 

* Going  from  Aldgate. 


DR.  GOLDSMITH. 

This  truly  eccentric,  yet  amiable,  cha- 
racter, w as,  one  evening,  at  a card-parly1 
in  the  house  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Chambers,  Berners-street. 

The  game,  at  the  table  to  which  he 
sat  down,  w as  whist : the  set  was,  Lady 
Chambers,  Baretli,  Sir  William,  and 
the  Doctor.  In  a very  important  pe- 
riod of  this  contemplative  game,  when 
the  fate  of  the  rubber  depended  upon  a 
single  point,  Goldsmith,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  one,  gave  a sudden  start, 
threw  down  his  hand  of  cards,  flew  out 
of  the  room,  and  into  the  street.  He 
was  back  again  almost  in  an  instant.  Sir 
William,  fearful  that  he  had  been  ill, 
said,  “ Where,  the-  deuce,  have  you 
been  in  such  a hurry.  Goldsmith?" 

“ I’ll  tell  you,”  he  replied  : “ as  I was 
deeply  engaged,  and  pondering  overmy 
cards,  my  attention  was  attracted  from 
them  by  the  voice  of  a female  in  the 
street,  who  was  singing  and  sobbing  at 
the  same  time:  so  1 flew  down  to  re- 
lieve her  distress;  for  I could  not  be 
quiet  myself  until  1 had  quieted  her.” 


MEtJTENANT-COLONEL  OAT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Melange. 

SIR, 

Observing,  in  your  last  Magazine,* 
that  notice  was  taken  of  this  gentleman, 
whose  professional  talents  as  a dancing- 
master  were  unquestionable,  and  who  was 
as  pleasant  a companion  and  good-na- 
tured a fellow  as  ever  existed,  it  brought 
to  my  recollection,  that  I once,  on  one 
of  the  dirtiest  days  of  November,  met 
him  in  Little  I)rury-lane,  which  I be- 
lieve you  will  allow  to  be  one  of  the 
dirtiest  places  in  the  liberty  of  West- 
minster : w hile  I was  great-coated  dow  n 
to  the  ancles,  and  booled  up  to  the 
knees,  he  was  tripping  along  very  nicely 
dressed,  and  at  the  same  time  picking  his 
wav  with  such  circumspection,  that  not 
a single  speck  of  dirt  appeared  on  his 
beautifully  glazed  white  silk  stockings. 

“ What,  friend  Oat,”  said  1,  “could 
have  induced  you  to  venture  out  in 
pumps  auu  while  silk  hose  such  a day  as 
this?”  - 

“ Don’t  you  know  ?”  he  replied. 

“ Not  I,  indeed.” 

“ Then,”  lie  continued,  “ I will  let 
you  into  a professional  secret.  1 very 
frequently  leave  my  carriage  at  home 
and  of  course  give  my  horses  a holiday 

* Page  2 75. 
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in  such  weather  as  the  present,  and, 
thus  equipped,  traverse  the  streets,  in 
order  to  shew  to  the  public  the  advan- 
tages to  he  derived  from,  learnt  ,g  to 
dance:  of  which  the  greatest  is,  per- 
haps, the  enabling  persons  to  walk  lean 
even  on  a day,  and  in  a place,  like 
this.” 

He  once,  on  his  return  from  the 
Artillery  ground  dressed  in  full  regi- 
mentals, called  upon  a shop-keeper  in 
Fleet-street.  This  gentleman,  who  was 
of  his  corps,,  came  from  behind  his 
counter,  and,  to  do  honour  to  his  field- 
officer,  made  him  a how  almost  to  the 
ground.  The  II ur/equin , at  this  in- 
stant, came  into  the  head  of  Oat ; 
therefore  this  was  too  inviting  an  op- 
ortunity  to  be  missed ; so  he  clapped 
is  hand  upon  his  adorer’s  shoulder, 
and  was  over  his  back  in  a moment. 

The  shopkeeper,  still  keeping  his  body 
bent,  turned  to  his  lieutenant-colonel 
with  surprise  and  astonishment,  and  met 
him  in  precisely  the  same  attitude. 
“ Thus  situated,”  Oat  used,  when  tel- 
ling the  story,  to  say,  “ we  looked  ex- 
actly like  the  two  gentlemen  paying 
their  obeisance  to  each  other,  on  the 
sign  over  the  door  of  the  Salutation 
Tuvern .” 

Slight  as  these  traits  are,  1 hope  you 
■will  think  them  characteristic.  I have 
heard  of  another  dancing- master  — 
Ward — who  hated  his  profession  so 
much,  that  he  used  to  carry  his  kit  in 
a wig-box,  because  he  w ould  rather  be 
taken  for  a harder. 

I am,  yours,  &c.  II.  R. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

THE  following  account  of  a Tea 
Plant  growing  in  South  America, 
may  be  interesting,  and  perhaps  useful, 
at  a time  when  we  are  to  expect  that  a 
new  and  natural  alliance  is  on  the  eve 
of  taking  place  between  us  and  the  na- 
tions of  that  continent.  It  is  taken  from 
Falkner’s  “ Descript  ion  of  Patagonia 
who  resided  forty  years  in  those  parts, 
and  from  whose  book,  which  has  be- 
come very  scarce,  you  lately  favoured 
your  readers  with  a very  curious  extract. 

“ In  South  America  is  a kind  of  tea, 
bearing  an  exact  resemblance  to  the 
herb  which  comes  from  China  ; for  on 
putting  some  leaves  of  both  sorts  into 
boiling  water,  I could  not  discover, 
when  they  were  displayed,  any  differ- 


ence either  in  their  shape  or  the  disposi- 
tion of  their  veins  and  fibrous  parts.  I 
found  this  tea-plant  in  very  great  quan- 
tities in  different  vales;  and  nearer  Pe- 
ru, &c.  it  grows  in  great  plenty. 

“ It  is  a shrub,  from  a yard  to  above 
two  yards  high.  Its  trunk  seldom  ex- 
ceeds an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  often 
less.  It  has  no  suckers  near  the  roots, 
but  many  long  branches.  Its  leaves 
grow  by  three  and  three,  in  the  manner 
of  trefoil  ; of  a beautiful  green,  and 
very  smooth.  It  shoots  out  a long 
spoke  of  blue  flowers,  something  like 
lavender,  but  not  so  long,  nor  so  well 
scented.  To  each  of  these  flowers  suc- 
ceeds a small  husk,  each  of  which  con- 
tains a seed,  not  bigger  than  a third  part 
of  a lentil,  shaped  like  a kidney-bean. 
After  it  is  dry,  on  infusing  it  in  water, 
it  tinges  the  water  in  the  same  manner 
as  green  tea.  Its  taste  and  flavour  are 
exactly  the  same,  except  that  it  is  some- 
what stronger,  and  is  not  so  rough  : 
but  this  difference  is  most  probably  ow- 
ing to  the  freshness  of  it  when  gathered, 
or  perhaps  may  arise  from  the  different 
method  of  preparing  it,  or  from  not 
drying  it  on  copper  plates,  as  is  said 
to  be  done  in  China.*  In  the  drying,  I 
could  not  make  it  become  twisted  and 
shrivelled,  like  the  Oriental  tea. 

“ There  is  a lesser  kind  of  this  plant, 
both  with  respect  to  its  height  and  the 
size  of  its  leaves. 

“Another  species  grows  in  Chili.  This 
has  a round  seed,  without  the  husk; 
the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  do  not  grow 
in  aspike;  and  the  leafisnot  so  smooth 
as  that  of  the  former,  and  is  of  a lighter 
green.  On  infusion  it  gives  a deeper 
tinge.  The  taste  much  the  same,  with 
a small  degree  of  faintness  in  its  flavour. 
The  Indian  name  is  Culcm. 

“ As  I and  several  of  my  acquaintance 
gathered  some  bags  of  this  tea,  and 
freely  distributed  it  to  many  persons,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  trying  its  effect, 
and  found  that  it  created  a good  appe- 
tite and  digestion,  cured  many  head- 
achs  and  inveterate  apepsias  (want  ot 
appetite)  and  anorexias  (want  of  di- 
gestion), which  had  not  yielded  to  any 
other  remedies;  in  these  particulars  far 
excelling  the  tea  of  China.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  in  the  parts  where  this 
tea-plant  grows,  there  is  the  same  kind 
of  stone  as  that  of  which  the  China 
ware  is  made.” 

* \V  e now  know,  on  the  authority  ot  Staun- 
ton, that  this  process  is  performed  on  iron 
plates,  or  pans. 
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Picture  of  the  City  of  Warsaw. 


PrcTURE  of  the  Citt  o/Warsaw. 

(From  JCalle-Brun's  “ Picture  of  Po- 
land,” Paris,  1801. ) 

THE  ci-devant  capital  of  Poland  is  a 
cily  of  very  great  antiquity;  since 
Josaphat  Barbaro  makes  mention  of  it. 
But  it  d:d  not  possess  any  eminent  rank 
until  after  the  union  of  Poland  and  Li- 
thuania. Its  situation  was  at  that  pe- 
riod the  natural  rendezvous  of  two  na- 
tions equally  haughty ; neither  of  which 
would  cede  to  the  other  the  glory  of 
giving  a capital  to  their  common  coun- 

try„ 

King  Sigismond  the  Hid  was  the  first 
who  established  his  residence;  and  his 
successors  have  continued  to  reside  there 
since  that  period.  In  order  to  favour 
the  Lithuanians,  the  diet  was  transferred 
here  in  1566.  In  the  year  1655,  the 
city  was  occupied  by  the  Swedes,  who 
there  heaped  up  the  rich  plunder  they 
had  made  in  Poland.  A considerable 
number  of  officers  both  of  the  state 
and  of  the  military,  as  well  as  several 
Judies  of  distinction  of  the  same  nation, 
were  in  the  city  when  the  Poles  laid 
siege  to  it  in  1656,  and  took  it  by  capi- 
tulation alter  a long  and  spirited  resist- 
ance. 

At  tiiat  time  Warsaw  comprehended 
no  more  than  that  part  which  is  now 
called  the  City,  by  way  of  pre-emi- 
nence. But  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able at  Warsaw,  except  the  suburbs: 
they  are  nine  in  number,  and  are  called, 
the  A'cw  Town,  Szotcc,  Biclino,  Leschno, 
Grzybow,  Wielo/tole,  1 \owy-Swiat  (New 
World),  .Jleyandria,  and  Cracow.  The 
town  consists  of  one  long,  narrow,  dirty 
street,  from  which  several  other  streets 
branch  off;  but  in  the  suburbs  the 
streets  are  large' and  clean.  There  are 
several  palaces,  built  chiefly  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxon  kings,  churches,  and  mo- 
nasteries of  a handsome  appearance. 
To  use  the  words  of  a modern  traveller, 
“ The  Avhole  town  is  so  horribly  paved, 
that  it  is  totally  impossible  to  get  your 
horses  into  a trot.  The  streets  are  fil- 
thy— not  lighted — in  some  places  orna- 
mented with  tolerably  good-looking 
mansions,  but  more  frequently  with 
houses,  or  rather  huts,  of  a most  mise- 
rable appearance.  Notwithstanding  the 
disagreeable  pavement  of  the  town,  and 
the  mud  and  dust  of  the  environs,  the 
Poles  are  constantly  on  horseback.  Their 
horses  are  very  noble  animals,  and  they 
manage  them  with  great  grace  and  dex- 
terity.”— We  will  not  take  upon  us  to 


say  if  this  picture  is  traced  under  the 
influence  of  truth,  or  in  a moment  of 
ill-humour.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  Polish  nobles,  always  on  horseback 
or  in  their  carriages,  should  look  with 
disdain  upon  the  humble  foot-passenger 
and  the  single-horse  cabriole.  The  pave- 
ment of  the  towns  is  certainly,  however, 
one  of  those  trails  which  characterize 
the  government  of  a country. 

The  Vistula,  a considerable  river,  se- 
parates Warsaw  from  the  suburb  of 
Praga ; which,  indeed,  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  a town,  having,  in  the 
year  1782,  a population  of  6,690  inha- 
bitants, but  in  17  95,  after  the  visit  of 
the  ferocious  Souwarow,  there  remained 
only  3,032.  Even  Warsaw,  which  in 
1782  bad  89,450  inhabitants,  in  1797 
reckoned  no  more  than  66,572  souls. 
A Prussian  writer  carries  the  popula- 
tion of  this  city  for  the  year  1804  up  to 
74,900;  and  he  seems  not  to  have  in- 
cluded Praga. 

Warsaw  has  lost  all  its  ornaments. 
The  collection  of  paintings  which  the 
last  king  had  begun  are  in  Russia.  His 
library  of  more  than  45,000  volumes 
was  purchased  by  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der the  1st,  and  given  to  the  Gymna- 
sium of  Wolhynia.  The  celebrated  li- 
brary of  the  two  brothers  Zaluski,  which 
consisted  of  200,000  volumes,  without 
reckoning  duplicates,  and  which  be- 
longed to  the  republic,  was  removed  to 
St.  Petersburgh — but  in  a shameful 
manner.  The  packing  of  it  up  was  left 
to  the  cossacs:  they  threw  many  hun- 
dred volumes  out  of  the  windows — 
burnt  others — the  remainder  werecram- 
med  without  distinction  into  very  bad 
slight  cases  and  trunks,  and  placed  upon 
sledges.  Whenever  a case  happened  to 
break  or  open,  so  that  a volume  came 
out,  the  cossacks  pushed  it  in  with  the 
points  of  their  sabres. 

Near  the  gate  of  Cracow  is  a statue  in 
bronze,  highly  gilt,  of  King  Sigismond 
the  Hid,  on  a column  of  marble,  twenty- 
six  geometrical  feet  high,  erected  by 
Uladislaus  the  IVth,  in  164§.  Theroyal 
castle  which  King  Sigismund  the  Hid 
had  built  near  that,  is  in  the  suburb  of 
Cracow,  on  an  elevated  situation.  It  is 
a vast  pile  of  building,  but  very  simple 
in  its  architecture.  The  apartments  of 
the  king  have  but  little  magnificence 
about  them.  Within  the  castle  is  an 
astronomical  observatory,  and  several 
other  establishments. 

The  Palace  of  Saxony  is  a vast  edi- 
fice, which  requires  not  only  great  re 
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fairs  hut  even  to  be  rebuilt,  to  make  it 
abilable.  Having  always  belonged  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony, he  lias  constantly 
kept  a guard  there,  who  receive  their 
orders  from  him  alone.  Several  of  the 
old  attendants  of  King  Augustus,  and 
the  minister  of  the  elector,  reside  in  it. 
Tire  garden  is  the  only  resource  the  in- 
habitants of  Warsaw  have  as  a prome- 
nade : it  is  pretty  large,  hut  possesses 
no  ornaments,  unless  a few  miserable 
•statues  in  wood  and  stone  can  be  called 
such. 

The  Palace  of  the  Cadets,  with  its  de- 
pendencies, covers  a considerable  space 
#»f  ground.  It  was  formerly  the  bar- 
racks for  the  cavalry.  The  palace  itself, 
at  present  occupied  bv  the  cadets,  as 
well  as  the  several  buildings  attached  to 
it,  belonged  to  King  Stanislaus  Lcczin- 
ski.  The  Queen  of  France,  the  wife  of 
Louis  theXVth,  was  born  in  it. 

This  school  was  established  by  King 
Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  in  1766.  The 
students  learn  the  Polish,  French,  Latin, 
and  German  languages,  mathematics, 
drawing,  fortification,  history,  fencing, 
dancing,  &c.  &c.  None  but  nobles  are 
admitted  into  it.  In  the  year  17 9-2, 
there  was  a descendant  of  the  famous 
Sobieski  there,  who  bore  the  same  name 
as  that  hero. 

Travellers  should  visit  the  castle  of 
Wiilantm.' , which  belongs  to  the  Prin- 
cess Lubomirski.  It  is  about  half  a 
league  distant  from  Warsaw.  It  be- 
longed to  Sobieski,  and  deserves  Lo  be 
sepn  throughout. 

The  medical  establishments  were  on 
so  wretched  a footing  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  that  an  account 
of  them  cannot  be  read  w ithout  disgust. 
Their  condition  was  a little  improved 
under  Stanislaus  Augustus.  The  Prus- 
sian government  has  put  them  into  good 
order. 

There  is  a considerable  trade  at  War- 
saw in  the  productions  ofPoland.  There 
arc  some  manufactories  of  cloth,  linen, 
soap,  carpets,  hats,  and  stockings.  The 
great  manufactory  of  Turkey  carpels, 
established  about  half  a league  from 
Warsaw,  is  in  a very  flourishing  condi- 
tion, But  the  only  articles  in  which 
they  excel  at  Warsaw  are  carriages  and 
sadlery. 

After  having  considered  the  exterior 
of  the  capital  ofPoland,  our  readers  no 
doubt  expect  from  us  the  picture  of  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants;  for  it  is  ge- 
nerally in  great  cities  that  the  difference 
•f  opinions,  the  coutact  of  interests, 


and  the  vivacity  of  amusements,  de- 
velopc  the  general  character  of  a nation. 
But  in  a stale  where  the  king  was  almost 
without  a court,  in  a republic  composed 
of  half  a million  of  nobles,  who  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  time  lived  in  Ihecoun- 
trv,  and  never  met  together  but  to  con- 
sult on  affairs  of  stale  or  interest,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  influence  of  I he  ca- 
pital would  be  reduced  to  very  lit  Lie  in- 
deed. The  manners  of  the  Poles  were 
seen  at  the  petty  diets  of  the  palatines, 
and  at  the  great  fans,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Covenants  of  Lemberg  or 
Dubno.  Except  at  the  periods  of  the 
general  diets,  Poland  was  as  lift!# 
known  at  Warsaw  as  any  where  else. 

The  Poles  (I  speak  of  the  nobles)  were 
in  general  esteemed  open,  loyal,  brave, 
and  generous.  Their  history  abounds 
with  traits  of  courage  and  self  devotion : 
but  it  proves  likewise  their  singular  va- 
nity and  credulity.  They  derive  these 
virtues  and  these  faults,  in  a greai  mea- 
sure, from  their  connexions  with  the 
Goths  and  other  Scandinavian  nations; 
for  the  very  appellation  of  Sch/aehziez y 
which  in  the  Polish  language  means  a 
itahle,  is  the  Scandinavian  word  I'htiglig, 
a man  of  birth  and  family.  It  is  lo  the 
blood  of  the  Goths  that  the  Polish  nobi- 
lity owe  that  character  of  chivalry  by 
which  it  has  raised  itself  above  the  rest 
of  tile  Sclavouian  race,  above  tiie  Rus- 
sians, the  Servians,  the  Croatiaus,  and 
so  many  other  people  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

The  ferocity  with  which  the  Poles  are 
reproached  by  Barclai,  was  inseparable 
from  tile  warlike  valour  of  the  middle 
ages  ; it  was  perpetuated  by  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  a noble  and  military 
republic.  The  gentlemen,  or  men  of  a 
certain  rank,  not  being  liable  to  he  ar- 
rested, except  on  very  rare  and  parti- 
cular occasions,  it  necessarily  happened, 
that  sometimes  the  revenging  of  an  in- 
jury devolved  upon  individuals  and  their 
families — hut  even  along  with  this  fero- 
city and  anarchy,  Poland  gives  us  many 
striking  instances  of  greatness  of  soul. 
Guagnini  relates,  that  one  / ubowirski, 
a very  rich  and  powerful  noble,  having 
deeply  insulted  an  individual  of  the  fa- 
mily of  M i kola i ,-K ski,  his  f amily,  noble 
though  poor,  assembled,  seized  the  per- 
son of  Lubomirski,  anu  cut  him  in 
pieces:  after  which,  he  of  the  family  of 
Mikolaiewski  who  was  the  cause  of  this 
action,  coolly  presented  himself  before 
the  diet,  and  suffered  decapitation  on 
the  spot,  In  fact,  the  sabre  was  always 
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the  last  argument  of  a Pole-,  and  when 
two  gentlemen  went  to  law,  he  who  lost 
his  suit  raised  a little  army  of'his  vassals, 
burnt  and  laid  waste  the  lands  and  vil- 
lages of  the  other,  and  besieged  him  in 
his  castle,  if  he  was  the  strongest ; and 
even  if  ho  was  not,  it  was  looked  upon 
as  an  honourable  act  to  risk  this  species 
of  war  before  he  would  submit-  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  I am  speaking  of  re- 
mote ages ; similar  scenes  very  fre- 
quently occurred  under  the  reign  of 
both  the  Augustuses. 

The  retired  life  which  the  nobles  led 
on  their  estates,  preserved,  at  the  same 
time,  in  their  manners,  a sort  of  pa- 
triarchal simplicity,  and  Oriental  pomp 
and  splendor.  As  they  seldom  visited 
each  other,  when  they  did,  it  was  with 
the  train  and  retinue  of  a sovereign 
prince  — a troop  of  mounted  guards, 
hussars,  pages,  and  a numerous  retinue 
of  servants,  composed  their  suite.  Such 
a prince,  or  such  a baron,  frequently  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  diet  with  an  escort 
of  five  thousand  meh,  all  in  bis  own  uni- 
form and  livery.  A lady  of  rank  was  not 
satisfied  with  a superb  state  carriage 
drawn  by  six  horses,  whose  harness  and- 
trappings  were  covered  with  gold  and 
silver;  she  'must,  also  have  a squire, 
ladies  of  honour,  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber, pages,  dwarfs,  or  negroes  : if 
she  v isited  by  night,  footmen  with  torches 
ran  before  and  on  each  side  of  her  car- 
riage. In  their  houses,  it  was  the  num- 
ber of  domestics  which  evinced  their 
dignity  and  riches.  The  most  distin- 
guished nobles  were  always  served  by 
pages,  who  for  the  most  part  were  taken 
from  among  the  sons  of  gentlemen  of 
small  fortune — nor  was  it  considered  .in 
any  way  humiliating  to  be  so  employed. 
These  yomig  men  were  in  their  turn 
treated  as  nobles— every  page  had  a 
vassal  for  a servant,  and  one  or  two 
horses  at  his  own  command.  Before 
the  palace  of  a noble,  and  in  the  anti- 
chambers,  were  guards  of  horse.  The 
families  of  Radzivil,  Sapieha,  Czarto- 
rinski,  Lubomirski,  and  Potocki,  main- 
tained at  their  own  expense  corps  of 
from  five  to  twelve  thousand  men,  fre- 
quently better  armed  and  better  clothed 
than  the  troops  of  the  king  and  the  re* 
public.  If  a noble  gave  a grand  enter- 
tainment, or  even  a simple  dinner-party, 
the  sound  of  warlike  music,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  camion,  announced  to  his  asto- 
mshed  vassals  that  their  lord  was  going 
to  drink.  The  richest  magnates,  in  al- 
ttiact  every  thing,  gave  theaiselvef  the 


airs  of  sovereigns — they  had  their  cha- 
pel, their  theatre,  their  band  of  music, 
their  chancery,  and  even  sometime* 
their  seraglio.' 

With  respect  to  the  dress  of  the  Po- 
lish nobility,  it  was  really  IvandsufBS 
and  magnificent.  This  was  not  *lis 
usual  dress  of  the  Sclavonian  nation*, 
which  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  pea- 
santry. The  nobles  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  had  alnu-ei 
adopted  that  of  the  Moguls  and  'JV- 
tars  : they  substituted  afterwards  the 
costume  of  Moscow,  then  liiat  of  btsv 
Swedes  — it  is  this  mixture  which  stran- 
gers not  acquainted,  with  the  subject  call 
the  Polish  coni  time.  Indeed,  almosteverjr 
noble  Pole  followed  hi*  own  fancy,  la 
general  they  shaved  the  head,  leavsag 
only  a small  circle  of  hair  upon  the 
crown.  Men  of  all  ranks  wore  large 
muslacbios:  they  wore  a vest  wbioh 
reached  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg. 
and  over  that  a robe  trimmed  with  fur, 
which  they  confined  by  a belt,  and  the 
sleeves  of  which  were  almost  as  tight** 
those  of  our  coats;  large  pantaloons, 
which  served  also  instead  of  slocking*; 
they  covered  their  heads  with  a squane 
cap,  trimmed  w ith  fur,  and  orr.amente.4 
with  tassels:  their  shirts  had  neitherofd- 
lars  uor  wrist  bands,  and  they  wore  nei- 
ther stocks  nor  cravats:  their  konta. 
made  of  Turkey  leather,  had  yerv  tin*, 
soles,  bot  plated  with  iron  at  the  hedl 
and  toe.  They  were  always  armed  with 
a battle-axe,  and  a sabre  by  their  sider. 
these  arras  were  always  very  richly  jer- 
nameuted.  When  on  horseback,  they 
threw  over  their  dress  a small  im  m£;v- 
tie;  the  rich  had  them  of  martens,  l<x* 
others  of  the  skins  of  tigers  and  leo- 
pards. The  prevailing  colours  were  ge- 
nerally a bright  clear  blue,  and  other 
lively  gay  colours  — at  least  for  the 
dresses  of  the  officers  of  the  oa-itcL 
A Polish  nobleman  often  had  fitly  dif- 
ferent complete  suils,  all  ext  remedy 
rich,  and  which  descended  as  heredi- 
taments from  father  to  son  ; and  they 
strutted  about  iu  these  reliques.  Tbessr 
deportment  was  grave  and  ceremonious. 
When  they  saluted,  they  made  au  iac'ii- 
ssation  of  the  head,  laid  one  hand  kj« 
their  breast,  and  held  out  the  other 
towards  the  ground.  All  .the  nobio* 
treated  each  other  as  brothers;  flier 
yaid  jittle  distinction  to  the  superior 
titles,  such  as  prince,  count,  -baroj!, 
&.c.  &.c.  observing,  with  a pride  for- 
merly praiseworthy,  that  no  title 
passed  that  of  & Polish  oebfe. 
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From  the  time  of  the  Saxon  dynasty, 
they  began  to  leave  off  the  national  dress, 
and  assume  the  common  costume  ot 
other  Europeans.  At  the  diet  in  1701, 
some  of  I he  nobles  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  French  dresses.  The  patriots  in 
this  beheld  the  decline  of  the  public 
spirit. 

Since  that  period,  Warsaw  has  beheld 
the  number  of  houses  considerably  in- 
creased belonging  to  the  French,  as  the 
Poles  call  ail  strangers : but  even  in 
these  much  of  the  Oriental  pomp  re- 
mains. 

A modern  traveller  describes  the  man- 
ners of  Warsaw,  in  1792,  as  follows: — 

“ The  amusements  of  this  city  are  re- 
duced to  a very  small  compass — a very 
bad  Italian  opera,  and  a detestable  na- 
tional theatre.  We  were  at  a concert, 
which  was  but  middling  enough.  The 
society  passes  for  agreeable.  The  wo- 
men enjoy  the  reputation  ot  being  the 
best  educated  in  Europe ; they  all  speak 
French,  as  well  as  the  men.  This  nation 
has  a peculiar  aptitude  for  the  study  of 
languages;  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  see  a Foie  of  only  twenty  years 
of  age  speak  three  or  four  languages  in 
the  greatest  purity.  We  have  found, 
that  the  Polish  females,  spite  of  their 
vaunted  education,  have  not  a little  ef- 
frontery— they  say  it  is  the  fashion — 
perhaps  also  it  is  fashion  which  makes 
them  dress  so  horribly. 

“ The  king  frequently  goes  out  to 
supper  without  any  etiquette.  He  dines 
e\ery  week  with  his  brother,  the  pri- 
mate, and  his  sister,  the  Countess  Bra- 
nicki : strangers  who  are  known  are  in- 
vited.” 

So  lately  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
kings  of  Poland  were  obliged  to  treat 
the  senators  and  the  chiefs  of  the  nobi- 
lity with  great  respect  and  attention  He 
always  took  off  his  hat  when  he  saluted 
them  ; and  never  omitted  to  make  them 
sit  down  in  his  presence.  The  nobles  fre- 
quently had  a more  brilliant  and  nume- 
rous retinue,  more  magnificent  apparel, 
and  better  furnished  houses,  than  the 
titular  monarch.  Their  incomes  placed 
them  above  many  ofthesovereign  princes 
of  Germany.  There  were  some  whose 
estates  consisted  of  an  entire  prov  nee, 
from  thirty  to  forty  leagues  square.  The 
Duke  Jauusz  of  Ostrog,  exclusive  of  his 
immense  possessions  in  Volhymnia,  lelt 
a treasure  of  three  hundred  thousand  du- 
cats, several  thousand  valuable  medals 
and  coins,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of 
diamonds. 


The  fortunes  of  the  Polish  nobles  be- 
ing immense,  the  poverty  of  the  people 
was  extreme.  The  great  mass  of  I he 
nation  was  composed  of  two  classes  of 
people;  of  which  the  one  possessed  too 
much,  the  other  too  little.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  trace  the  afflicting  picture 
of  the  wretchedness  and  poverty  which 
almost  throughout  all  Poland,  and  even 
in  the  capital,  formed  a most  heart- 
rending contrast  with  the  pomp  and 
grandeur  ot  the  wealthy.  The  Polish 
peasant,  1 lie  true  brother  of  the  Rus- 
sian, Bohemian,  and  other  Sclavonians, 
forgot  all  his  misery  in  singing  his  na- 
tional ballads.  Often  did  he  adapt  his 
ow  n melancholy  adventures  to  the  plain- 
tive notes  of  a favourite  air,  or  troll  his 
satires  against  his  tyrants.  The  Lithua- 
nians, in  particular,  have  many  popular 
romances  of  an  original  and  pointed  wit. 
The  great  principle  of  a Polish  peasant 
is  contained  in  one  of  their  own  pro- 
verbs, “A  man  is  never  miserable  while 
he  has  a meal  to  eat.”  The  lower  class 
of  citizens,  in  the  smaller  towns,  live  al- 
most as  wretchedly  as  the  vassals,  or 
serfs.  The  Jews  alone,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  extreme  indigence  and  po- 
verty, frequently  enjoy  comforts,  and 
even  luxury  and  wealth.  The  German 
settlers  arc  distinguished  by  the  neatness 
of  their  habitations,  and  a degree  of 
cleanliness  but  rarely  known  in  Poland. 
The  inns  are  little  more  than  large  sta- 
bles or  barns,  built  with  planks  and  co- 
vered with  straw,  without  either  furni- 
ture or  windows:  at  one  end  there  are 
divisions  called  chambers ; but  the  great 
quantity  of  vermin  renders  them  com- 
pletely uninhabitable:  travellers  in  ge- 
neral prefer  lodging  with  the  horses  : 
they  are  obliged  to  carry  their  provi- 
sion along  with  them;  and  when  that 
is  consumed,  they  have  no  other  re- 
source than  the  kindness  of  the  lord  of 
the  village.  These  inns  are  well  worthy 
of  the  high  roads  on  the  sides  of  which 
they  are  built ; for  a traveller  may  think 
himself  very  fortunate  if  he  can  go  a 
league  without  being  overturned,  or 
cross  a bridge  without  being  throw  n into 
the  water. 

Almost  every  traveller  has  accused 
the  Poles  of  drinking  to  excess.  This 
reproach,  says  a modern  traveller,  is 
but  too  weil  founded.  We  will  not 
here  relate  the  many  facts  we  have 
heard  on  this  subject.  Travellers  who 
pay  a strict  regard  to  truth  ought  care- 
fully to  avoid  even  the  slightest  imputa- 
tion of  what  may  uot  be  altogether  era- 
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dited  even  by  the  vulgar  : and  what  we 
can  safely  say  on  this  subject,  although 
attested  beyond  a doubt,  tnav  endanger 
our  reputation.  Let  it  suffice  to  ac- 
quaint our  readers,  that  the  Poles  are, 
w ithout  exception,  the  greatest  drinkers 
in  ail  Europe,  and  that 'there  is  nothing 
exaggerated  in  all  they  have  heard  on 
that  subject.” 

The  accounts  of  travellers,  we  well 
know,  muU  he  viewed  with  caution  ; 
but  we  must  allow,  that  every  observa- 
tion we  have  been  able  to  make  and 
to  collect,  confirm  this  accusation.  In 
the  castles  of  the  barons,  where  every 
o-entleman  was  received  wit!)  hospitality, 
invited  to.  the  table,  and  paid  attention 
to,  whatever  time  he  remained,  necessity 
had,  however,  introduced  a sort  or  re- 
striction rather  humiliating  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  liquors.  The  best  wines 
were  only  served  to  the  master  and  a 
small  number  of  his  friends,  who  sat  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  tabic  on  each  side 
of  him;  but  in  the  petty  diets  of  the 
palatines,  whore  the  nobles  exercised 
their  sovereignty  without  distinction  of 
ranks,  the  chiefs  passed  the  wine  about 
most  plentifully.  Happy  Poland ! it _Llie 
corruption  of  its  morals  had  been  limited 
to  a vice  which  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion would  insensibly  cause  to  disappear. 

But  under  the  last  king,  venality  car- 
ried to  an  excess  by  the  intrigues  of 
strangers;  luxury  the  most  unbounded, 
encouraged  by  a weak,  vain,  voluptu- 
ous prince;  the  disorders  inseparable 
from  civil  war;  and,' chiefly,  the  dis- 
astrous influence  of  Some  females  v.  ith- 
out  character  or  morals;  carried  into 
the  bosom  of  the  cold,  phlegmatic  m- 
niatia  e\  ery  corruption  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  ^ 

PnOPOsA hfor  a D kposi  Tonv/orT  x pasts. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  European. MagaJne. 

SiK>  “ June  6th,  1SQ9. 

SHE  MEMBER,  when  a gentleman 
interfered  (many  years  since)  with 
the  management  of  the  infantile  race, 
in  a western  parish,  he  obtained  tne  ap- 
pellation of  ndrsk:  a title  which  l have 
always  thought  very  honourable  to  him, 
as  his  exertions  we're  extremely  benefi- 
cial to  the  most  helpless  class  ol  so- 
ciety, and,  of  coins?,  to  the  public. 
Not  having,  therefore,  any  apprehen- 
sion of  appearing  either  in  an  yficious 
or  a ridicu'n;is  light,  1 would  wish,  air. 
Editor,  to  state  to  you  a circumstance, 
that  has  struck  me  as  teeming  with 
hardship  to  our  maternal  poor  ; and  at 
Europ.  Mag.  f'o!.  LY.  June,  1809. 


the  same  time  hint  a remedy,  or  rather 
a relief,  which  I conceive  may  be  at- 
tended with  salutary  effects. 

I live,  sir,  in  the  centre  of  a very 
large  and  populous  manufacturing  dis- 
trict, some  of  the  female  inhabitants  of 
which  are,  from  the  nature  of  their  se- 
veral businesses,  obliged  to  hethcwhole 
day  absent  from  home  ; others,  who 
are  employed  as  char-women,  washer- 
women, &c.  are  under  tue  same  neces- 
sity. These  persons  very  frequently 
leave  at  home  large  families  of  small 
children,  sometimes  to  the  care  ot  the 
elder , an  infant,  yvho  probably  wants 
a nurse  as  milch  as  any  ; at  other  times 
under  no  kind  ol  inspection  whatsoever. 

In  these  cases,  it  always  hapbens,  that, 
as  soon  as  their  mothers  are  goue  out, 
the  children  crawl  into  streets  crowded 
with  passengers,  and  teeming  with  ad 
the  hurry  of  carriages  ot  every  descrip- 
tion, together  with  single  horses  and 
other  call/  , also  ten  k*  drav.ii  by  dogs, 
porters  with  loads,  and  wheelbarrows 
carelessly  impelled  along  the  flag  pave- 
ments. In  consequence  of  this,  e\eu  to 
aduits,  tremendous  assemblage,  acci- 
dents, frequently  in  their  consequences 
fatal,  are  continually  happening  among 
tiie  infantile  race.  Ot  these,  three  me- 
lancholy instances  have  lately  occurred 
within  a very  small  space:  two  children 
have  been  run  over  a. id  killed  in  I he  pa- 
rish ol  Christ  Church,  Aiuial’  sew,  and 
one  in  that  ot  it.  / .emu  re.  bored  it  eh. 
This  brings  the  mischief,  as  l may  say, 
home.  If  l were  to  explore  the  w hole  me- 
tropolis, 1 should  find  the  number  o!  ac- 
cidents. of  the  same  nature,  within  any 
given  period,  large  indeed  Conversing 
with  parents  upon  this  subject,  and  re- 
commending to  mothers  to  place  their 
children,  during  their  absence,  m situa- 
tions of  greater  safety,  I have  learnod, 
that  thev  cannot  afford  it.  he"  char- 
women, at  the  utmost,  earn  mono  i.mn 
twenty-pent  c per  tram  : and  no  one  can 
get  a person  |t»  te<*d  and  tn  ,e  care  of  n 
single  infant  for  less  than  e’g /'/-,•  enve 
per  diem  : it  Utey  have  In.  a,  peril  Dps  it 
may  he  done  for  a shili  rg  : hut  1 have 
more  frequently  known  len-ptnte  p r 
diem  aski  d fer  the  c ire  tj  cue.  ^ *:-*id  a? 
this  case  is  upon  mothers  employed  in 
household  affairs,  it  is  >1:11  v.  urge  v. ith 
mantfiiciiiring females,  whoever*,  of  on 
0-0  a considerable  wry.  to  v 1 k,  are  rot 
Hoarded,  and  frequently  do  not  earn 
more  than  twenty-pen:  < per  diem;,  in 
many  instances  not  so  much..  To  send 
thoir  infants  out,  under  tue  circum- 
'&  I>1 
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stances  1 have  stated,  is  impossible  ; and 
to  leave  them  at  home,  leaves  also  the 
poor  women  in  a continual  state  ol  ter- 
ror and  apprehension. 

Where  then  is  the  remedy  ? 

To  this  i answer,  that  the  evils  at- 
tendant upon  the  efforts  of  honest  in- 
dustry, in  this  commercial  and  bene- 
volent country,  arc,  when  known,  ne- 
ver long  without  redress:  to  suggest 
a remedy  would  be  much  easier  lor 
the  philanthropic  and  experienced  mind 
of'  Jir.  •Colquhoun,  than  my  own;  but  I 
should  conceive,  that  if  there  was  in 
every  district, 

A Depository  for  Infants, 
that  is,  a house  established  under  cer- 
tain regulations,  many  of  which  must 
arise  from  experience,  but  the  general 
plan  of  which  should  ho,  that  mothers 
whose  avocations  called  them  from  home 
during  the  day  might  confide  their  in- 
fants to  the  care  of  proper  persons  to  be 
appointed  ; such  a depository  would  he 
of  immense  benefit  to  society,  inas- 
much as  it  would  jvrevent  those  infants 
from  r- lining  mild  or  crawling  about 
the  streets,  and,  consequently,  from  be- 
ing subject  to  those  numerous  accidents 
which  may,  and  actually  do  almost  daily, 
happen  ; it  would  quiet  the  apprehen- 
sions of  their  tender  mothers,  who  might 
becnabled  to  pursue  their  business  cheer- 
fully; and  when  they  returned,  in  the 
evening,  to  fetch" their  infantile  offspring , 
it  would  also  render  those  meetings  re- 
newals of  fondness  and  of  love.  1 am,  sir, 
Your  very  humble  servant,  J.  AL* 

Account  of  the  Transactions  that  oc- 
curred on  board  the  Ceylon  East 
Indiaman,  during  a dreadful  Hurri- 
cane which  the  Fleet  encountered  on 
its  Passage  from  Madras. 

Table  Day,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
January  19  Hi,  1S09. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

A S an  account  of  the  storm  encoun- 
JrA_  tered  by  our  fleet  may  be  interest- 
ing t<>  you,  I have  detailed  it  for  your  pe- 

nisal.t - 

*•  Since  e riling  im:  .Wove  (indeed  "i inn.-- 
oav,  the  15th  instant)  a very  fine  girl, 
nliont  seven  years  of  age,  playing  in  Union- 
street,  Sjiifal -fields,  was  crushed  by  ^loaded 
cart,  in  the  most  dreadful  manner  it  is  possi- 
ble to  conceive ; though,  in  the  most  ex cru- 
c.alltig  toitures,  she' survived  a fe*v  hours. 

t Pfc-stoii,  Lord  Nelson,  Phcenix,and  Cey- 
lon, regular  Indinmen  ; Ann,  Diana,  Glory, 
Experiment,  and  Tigris,  extra  ships;  his  Ma- 
jesty’s slap  Albion,  of  74  guns,  us  eonvoy; 
tailed  from  Madras  Roads  on  the  aiternoon 
iifthe  25 ih  of  October,  1808, 


On  the  20th  November  (by  nautical 
account),  in  latitude  9 degrees  south, 
longitude  90  degrees  east  nearly,  the 
wind  freshened  from  the  westward,  and 
continued  to  increase,  with  indication  of 
blowing  weather,  during  the  21st;  to- 
wards the  evening  of  which  day  the  fleet 
elose-reefed  their  top-sails ; and  some 
prepared  for  bad  weather,  by  getting 
tiieir  top-gallant-masts  aud  masts  down 
on  deck : others,  who  did  not  tiiink  a 
very  hard  gale  likely  in  this  latitude, 
when  the  sun  had  1 9 degrees  of  south 
declination,  only  sent  their  top-gailant- 
yards  down,  and,  as  the  gale  increased, 
furled  their  lop-sails,  and  set  their  storm- 
stay-sails'. 

As  night  advanced,  the  wind  increased, 
and  blew  a hard  gale,  lill  about  three 
in  the  morning,  when  it  moderated,  and 
shitted  from  W.3V.W.  to  SAV.  and  by 
half  past  fiveor  six  o’clock  increased  to 
a storm,  which  continued  increasing,  as 
will  lie  related,  with  its  consequences. 

The  gale  of  this  night  was  violent, 
with  very  heavy  squalls,  but  nothing 
differing  from  hard  gales  in  general. 
The  Ceylon  made  excellent  weather  ; 
was  very  easy,  going  with  the  fore-sail 
in  the  brails  ; ami  proved  a fine  sea 
boat.  During  the  night,  the  mizen- 
topxga Slant- mast  blew  away,  which  was 
ail  t.he  damage  she  received.  Far  dif- 
ferent was  the  effect  of  the  storm  that 
followed  ; and  had  she  not  proved  ber- 
seli  a most  excellent  as  well  ss-slannch 
vessel,  or  had  the  hurricane  continued  a 
few  hours  longer,  there  is  little  probabi- 
lity that  these  lines  would  have  met  the 
eyes. of  my  friend. 

As  soon  as  the  gale  moderated,  prepa- 
rations were  made  to  get  the  top  gallant- 
yards  and  masts  down  on  deck,  and  the 
sprit-sai!-yard  and  jib-boom  in;"  but  the 
Storm  came  on  so  sudden  and  impetuous, 
that  our  efforts  were  ineffectual.  The  sea 
rose,  and  soon  ran  very  high.  The  storm 
increased.  At  half  past  six,  the  ship  lay- 
ing in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  taking 
the  water  in  over  the  lee  gunwale;  the 
yawl  on  the  hrboardqnarter  was  washed 
away,  carrying  with  it  the  davits  and 
part  of  the  upper  quarter  gailery.  The 
main-top-gallant-mast  blew  away  about 
seven  A.M.  The  fore  and  main-lop 
sails  got  ioosc,  and  were  torn  in  pieces, 
as  was  the  main-sail  soon  after.  At 
eight,  the  mizen-top-sail  broke  loose, 
and  by  its  flapping  broke  the  clew-lines 
and  braces;  when  the  yard  was  forced 
up  to  die  mast-head  ; the  sail  blew  to 
pieces,  and  it  became  an  additional  cause 
wt  the  loss  of  the  mizen-mast,  which 
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went  over  the  side  about  nine  A.M. 
ali  the  lower  rising  having  parted, 
and  the  mas!  broke  about  three  feet 
above  the  deck. 

Our  attention  had  been  called  to  1 lie 
water  in  !he  hold,  and  on  the  gnu-deck; 
whit  a increased  fast,  notwithstanding 
our  continued  pumping,  and  baling  at 
all  the  hatchways.  Having  cut  away 
the  wreck  of  the  mizen-mast  (to  which 
was  altached  the  cross-jack -yard,  gaff, 
top-sail-yard,  and  lop-mast),  and  got  it 
clear  of  the  shin,  we  directed  all  our 
efforts  to  free  the  'ship  of  the  water; 
but  finding  it  still  increased,  particu- 
larly on  the  gun-derk,  where  it  was 
above  the  ports  (which  we  feared  might 
burst  open  and  seal  our  fate),  and  three 
of  the  starboard  fore-shrouds  having 
parted,  we  attempted  to  wear,  hoping 
to  get  the  water  off  the  gun-deck  whilst 
before  the  u ind. 

Finding  ail  other  means  ineffectual 
from  the  violence  of  the  storm,  which 
raged  with  great  fury,  we  had,  before 
the  loss  of  t'ne  mizen-mast,  got  the 
pilot  anchor  and  a hawser  over  the 
lee-quarter,  and  veered  away  about 
thirty  fathoms.  The  ship  fell  off  about 
a point  and  a half,  and  there  stopped  ; 
nor  did  the  loss  of  the  mizen-mast  assist 
her  in  failing  off,  till  the  wind  mode- 
rating soon  after,  we  veered  thirty  fa- 
thoms mare  of  the  hawser;  and  to  our 
great  joy,  the  ship  went  off  before  tiie 
wind,  and  enabled  us  to  get  the  water 
off  the  gun -deck. 

The  weather  cleared  a little  at  half 
past  nine;  and  we  saw  a ship  on  the 
weather  quarter  about  three  quarters 
of  a mile  distant,  with  her  mizen-mast 
and  main-top-mast  carried  away,  h’he 
was  generally  supposed  to  lie  the  JJiana, 
Captain  Marshall. 

It  continued  moderate  tili  eleven 
A.M.  when  the  storm  caVne  on  again 
with  equal  violence  from  N.W.  and 
broughther  head  E.X.F.  at  which  lime 
the  dead-lights  were  stove  in  on  the 
starboard  side  of  the  gre.  l cabin  (occu- 
pied by  Colonel  Sutherland*),  and  a 


* The  few  tilings  Colonel  f4.  had  in  his 
cabin  were  entirely  afioat,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enraged  ocean,  uliicb,  loaetlier  with 
some  hooks,  were  soon  converted  into  a 
mash  mure  fit  to  tie  received  into  a paper- 
mill  than  any  oilier  appropriation — so  violent 
w as  the  hurricane  and  consequent  agitated 
motion  of  the  ship  at  this  awtul  crisis.  The 
poor  sailors,  lasrars,  and  invalid  passengers, 
bad  almost'  every  thing  belonging  to  them 


great  quantity  of  water  lodged  on  the 
gun-deck  end  into  the  orlop;  the  rud- 
der-coat  being  washed  away  at  the  same 
time.  Ollier  dead-lights  were  soon  fit- 
ted, whirl:  kept  out  much  of  Hie  water. 
The  wind  continued  about  a point  abaft 
the  beam  ; and  the  spray  was  so  thick, 
we  could  not  see  the  length  of  tire  ship. 
1 have  (bus  gi'en  you  the  detail  of  our 
misfortunes  up  to  ?’0->n  of  the  21st  by 
your  account,  but  where  the  nautical 
‘ilst  closes  ; and  shall  continue  the  nar- 
rative, fraught  with  severer  ills  than  I 
have  yet  related. 

22d,  Tiie  storm  increased  to  a hurri- 
cane, veering  to  the  X.  X.F..  E.  and 
round  by  the  southward  lo  N.W.  causing 
the  sea  to  rise  to  a confused  and  moun- 
tainous height.  We  were  again  in  great 
distress,  from  Ihe  wafer  gaining  on  the 
gun-deck  as  well  as  in  the  hold,  and  the 
people,  who  had  behaved  in  a most  ex- 
emplary manner  (having  had  no  suste- 
nance but  a few  drams,  the  only  thing 
we  rould  get  at),  now  began  to  flag-, 
being  much  harassed  with  continual 
pumping  and  baling  tip  to  their  waists 
in  water.  They  continued,  however, 
baling  at  all  t he  hatchways,  and  up  the 
companion-ladder,  out  of  the  gun-room, 
until  three  P.M.  when  the  ship,  op- 
pressed with  the  weight  of  water  and 
the  increased  violence,  of  the  tempest, 
lay  with  her  lee  gunwale  under,  and 
shipped  so  much  water,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  batten  the  hatch- 
ways, to  prevent  Ihe  water  going  down 
that  way  lo  the  gun-deck.  At  half  past 
noon,  the  foresail,  which  had  hung  se- 
cure in  the  brails,  began  to  split,  and 
soon  blew  to-pieCes. 

At  two  P.  M.  (he  wind  moderated  a 
little,  but  soon  came  on  again  with  in- 
creased violence,  and  blew  most  tre- 
mendously. The  spoomdri/t  was  so 
thick,  we  could  not  see  the  length  of 
the  quarter-deck:  it  darkened  the  air, 
and  added  horror  to  the  scene. 

At  half  past  three,  the  fore-top-inast 
went  away  about  four  feet  above  the 
cap,  and  with  tiie  top-sail-yard  fell  abaft 
the  fore-yard,  where  it  bung  the  re- 
mainder of  the  storm,  it  being  impossi- 
ble to  send  any  people  aloft  to  cut  away 
tiie  wreck,  it  was  e cu  dangerous  to 
move  from  under  the  noop- jerk,  from 
the  continual  seas  she  shipped,  which 
dashing  the 'pieces  of  wreck  (with  which 


washed  into  a pulp.  In  short,  every  one  on 
board  sulfvred  mure  or  less,  and  none  but 
now  icoi  the  weisat  of  their  distresses. 
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the  deck  was  strewed  fl  ora  side  to  side, 
cii  tiu  (M  il  IV  ini  Iiihb.  One  lascar’s 
li ; m:>  lreadful  y fractured,  ami  several 
jico.  i ere  wounded. 

At  half  past  four  t'.M.  the  carpenter 
reported,  pwar  !s  five  feet  water  in  Uio 
bout,  and  the  people  tired  and  unwilling 
to  pump.  t’v  scuttles  on  the  gun-deck 
were  bin  t > y n,  and  toe  water  breast 
Jo  Ji.  The  srutl!  s were  s -cured  attain, 
auu  orders  given  to  scuttle  the  deck, 
and  let  the  water  go  below  (lest  it 
should  burst  Hie  ports  open),  and  for 
throw. eg  the  quarter-deck  guns  over- 
board: ra  t/.e  execution  of  which  duty, 
the clcof officer  and  mys  lf  vere  washed 
from  the  gut  s.  :!e  received  a slight  hurl, 
but  was  ui  imminent  danger.  1 escaped 
vi:h  a- severe  contusion  in  the  leg, from 
whirl)  1 me  not  yet  recovered.  The 
s',  i-am  hor  as  torn  from  its  lashings 
a d washed  o erbourd,  but  caught  the 
v. r ck  of  .he i ore-top- mast  rigging,  and 
hm  g till  the  storm  abated;  when  it  was 
c.d  av.  to  prevent  its  making  a hole 
in  the  ship’s  bottom,  as  it  hung  two  fa- 
thoms rod  r water.  The  spare  main- 
to,, -sail-yard  was  washed  from  the 
elm  and  the  jolly-boat  from  the 
s . mi  ..-ova  ter;  the  cutter  was  also 
s o ■ ./ii  . he  booms ; so  I hat  we  had  not 
a bo  :t  fit  for  service. 

At  s.x  P. M ti  e wind  moderated,  but 
the  w ater  gained  on  the  pumps.  The 
people  wee  encouraged,  and  by  their 
exertions  succeeded  in  gaining  on  the 
v oter.  At  seven,  the  wind  moderated 
c nsulerablv,  and  the  ship  righted.  At 
h If  past  seven,  there  was  not  above  a 
i<  ot  u-.rier  in  the  hold;  but  as  ihe  wa- 
ter fimn  the  gun  deck  lodged  in  great 
cj  i ant  ! v on  live  orlop,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  scuttle  that  deck,  and  we  soon 
found  three  teet  water  in  the  well.  Yfe 
continued  v o king  the  great  pumps  dur- 
ing the  night,  which  kept  her  free,  bal- 
ing at  the  same  time  from  the  gun- 
deck,  orlop,  and  gun-room. 

The  wind  moderated  gradually  through 
the  night,  leaving  a very  large  sea  run- 
ning, which  made  us  labour  a good 
deal. 

At  day- light,  we  had  great  joy  in 
seeing  his  Majesty’s  ship  Albion,  of  74 
guts,  for  whose  safety  great  fears  had 
arisen.  She  had  lost  her  mizen-mast 
and  main  top-mast,  and  otherwise  ap- 
peared to  have  suffered  much  in  this 
dreadful  storm. 

Thus,  my  dear  friend,  I have  endea- 
voured, without  enlarging  too  much 
or  diminishing  any  of  the  material  cir. 


curost.anccs  that  befel  us,  to  make  yoa 
acquainted  with  our  distress.  1 have 
given  it  to  you  in  as  plain  language, 
and  with  as  tew  technical  expressions, 
as  1 possibly  could; 

( might  have  greatly  enlarged  it,  by 
descanting  on  the  individual  misery  that 
met  mv  view,  and  the  numberless  acci- 
dents that  occurred  ; and,  by  dressing  it 
up  iu  elegant  and  ilowery  diction,  have 
affected  your  sensibility  more  ; but.  to 
a rational,  feeling,  and  reflecting  mind, 
it  wauls  not  those  aids. 

1 cannot  conclude  this  without  men- 
tioning, that  the  third  and  fourth  offi- 
cers were  at  the  pumps,  where  they  in- 
spirited the  people  by  their  conduct  ami 
example,  as  did  the  fifth  and  sixth  offi- 
cers in  baling  at  the  hatchways.  To  all 
these  gentlemen  great  praise  is  due.  The 
chief  officer  and  myself  were  on  deck, 
and  occasionally  below,  wherever  our 
presence  was  required,  giving  orders, 
and  providing  for  circumstances  as  ne- 
cessary. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  carpenter 
for  the  excellent  state  of  the  pumps, 
and  for  his  general  attention  in  his  de- 
partment. 

Comparing  this  storm  with  the  dread- 
ful liffoous  to  tiie  eastward  of  Luconia 
and  in  the  China  seas,  I can,  from  ex- 
perience, declare,  that  this  was  equally 
severe,  and  of  longer  continuance. 

Our  situation  was  awful  in  the  ex- 
treme ; there  were  few  on  board  who 
expected  the  ship  could  have  weathered 
it. 

This  is  the  second  time  during  this 
voyage  we  have  been  particularly  called 
upon  to  retbrn  thanks  and  give  praises 
to  the  Almighty  for  deliverance  from  a 
watery  grave. 

I am  very  happy  to  hear  you  are 
bound  for  England.  May  you  have 
pleasant  gales,  a qiiick  passage,  and 
find  happiness  in  the  society  of  your 
friends. 

I renjain, 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

G.  C. 


Classical  Explanation  of  the  Phrase 
“ Under  the  Rose.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

OUR  explanation  of  the  phrase, 
“ under  the  Hose,”  p.  372  in  your 
last  number,  is  extremely  ingenious  and 
novel,  it  is  indeed  so  plausible,  that  I 
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should  incline  to  trust  to  it,  had  I not 
always  imagined  that  phrase  to  have 
been  derived  from  an  ancient  custom, 
observed  at  Grecian  festivals.  The 
learned  Potter  thus  describes  it:  “ The 
Rose,  being  dedicated  by  Cupid  to  Kar- 
pocratcs,  the  pod  of  Silence,  to  engage 
him  to  conceal  tlse  lewd  actions  of  Ve- 
nus, was  an  emblem  of  si  cnce ; whence 
to  pres  nt,  or  hot.-  it  up  tu  any  person 
in  discourse,  served  instead  of  an  admo- 
nition that  it  was  time  for  him  to  hold 
his  peace.  And  in  entertaining  rooms, 
it  teas  custom  a rp  to  place  a rose  above 
the  table . to  signify  that  u.h at  was  there 
spoken  should  be  kept  private."  Potter 
refers  to  the  following  epigram  for  his 
authority  : 

Eat  rose  Jlos  Veneris,  cujus  quo  facta  latercnt' 

Hnrpecrali,  mat  r is  dona,  dicavit  amor  : 

Indc  rtnam  mensis  I: capes  suspemiit  amicis  ; 

Conviua  uL  sub  ta  uicta,  taceniio  sciut. 

IMITATED. 

The  P.cse,  the  Cower  of  Venus  ! sweetly 
veils,  ' 

And  furtive  loves,  at.rl  secret  joys,  conceals. 
“ My  mother’s  gift,t!iou  god  of  Silence  ! late. 
And  be  the  emblem  thine  !”  S Cupid  spake. 
Hence  o’er  his  table,  the  wise  host  suspends 
'Piie  Riisr,  flint  hints  its  silence  to  his  friends, 
And  what  beneath  the  Rose  those  hours  reveal, 
The  guests  in  sacred  silence  may  conceal. 

Z. 


Biographical  Memoirs  of  Dr. Pitcairn 

David  PITCAIRN  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  gallant  Major  John  Pit- 
cairn, of  the  marines,  who  was  killed  in 
the  attack  on  Bunker’s  Hiil  in  June 
IK 5,  and  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Dalrymple,  Esq. of  Annefield,in 
the  county  of  Dumfries.  His  paternal 
family  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  Fifeshire,  deriving  tls  name  from  a 
landed  possession  called  Pitcairn  ; Ais- 
l:ett,  in  bis  Heraldry,  says,  that  he  has 
seen  a charter  to  it  dated  in  1417.  In 
liie  course  of  time,  one  of  the  family  ac- 
quired by  marriage  the  eslale  of  Por- 
tlier, in  tlie  same  county  ; after  which 
the  lands  of  Pitcairn  went  off  with  a 
younger  son,  from  whom  was  descended 
Dr.  Archibald  Pitcairn,  of  Pitcairn,  justly 
famed  as  a physician,  poet,  wit,  scholar, 
and  mathematician.  Of  the  cider  branch, 
Dr.  David  Pitcairn  became  the  repre- 
sentative upon  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
the  well-known  Dr.  William  Pitcairn, 
who  had  practised  physic  in  London  lor 
nearly  half  a century,  and  had  been 


many  years  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians. 

David  was  born  on  tbe  1st  of  VI a v, 
1749,  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather, 
the  Rev.  r>avid  Pitcairn,  minister  of 
Dysart,  in  tlie  county  of  Fife.  When 
about  nine  or  ten  years  old,  be  was  sent 
to  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  remained  four  years  ; afler  which  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and 
prosecuted  his  studies , there  till  he  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  twenty.  At  this  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  he  used  to  spend  much  of 
his  leisure  time  w ith  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  James  Baillie,  minister  of  Botli- 
wcll,  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  and  the 
father  of  the  present  Dr.  Mathew  Bail- 
lie,  of  London,  and  of  the  celebrated 
dramatic  writer  Miss  Johanna  Baillie. 
During  this  intercourse  commenced  an 
affectionate  intimacy  between  Dr.  Pit- 
cairn and  Dr.  Baillie,  which  afterwards, 
as  the  difference  of  their  years  became 
less  in  proportion  to  their  whole  ages, 
gradually  changed  into  the  warmest 
friendship,  that  continued  ever  after. 
In  17  69,  David  went,  however,  to  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  and  studied 
medicine  there  for  three  years,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  illustri- 
ous Cullen.  In  17  72  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  attended  the  lectures  of  his 
uncle's  learned  friends,  Drs.  W.  Hunter 
and  G.  Fordyce.  About  the  same  time 
also,  that  he  might  attain  an  English 
degree  in  physic,  being  then  nearly 
2.1  years  old,  he  entered  at  Bennet  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  In  1780,  several  years 
before  he  received  his  doctor’s  degree, 
he  was  elected  physician  to  St.  Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital  ; and  in  1783,  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  appointed  physician  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ; and  about  tlie  same 
time  mav  be  considered  the  commence- 
ment of  his  private  medical  practice.  In 
1 7 92,  lie  was  chosen  physician  to  Christ's 
Hospital;  and  in  the  following  year, 
his  private  practice  being  now  consi- 
derable, he  resigned  the  office  of  phy- 
sician to  5t.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 
His  office  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  requiring 
hut  little  of  his  time,  was  retained  by 
him  several  years  longer. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Warren,  which 
took  place  in  June  1797,  Dr.  Pitcairn 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  his  profession 
in  London.  One  or  two  other  physicians 
possibly  derived  as  much  pecuniary  emo- 
lument from  tlie  practice  of  medicine 
as  himself:  but  certainly  no  oilier  one 
was  so  frequently  consulted  by  his  bie- 
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thren  in  cast's  oF  difficulty.  ITut.  ( Ins 
prosperous  state  did  not  endure  long. 
Jo  tin*  autumn  of  tlie  same  year,  !>y 
a fall  from  Ji is  horse,  lie  bruised  his 
s de.  Shortly  after,  his  heart  began  to 
beat  with  violence.  Flis  attention  was 
more  particularly  directed  to  this  symp- 
tom, as  it  had  occurred  from  a similar 
accident  in  one  of  his  brothers,  whose 
heart,  alter  death,  was  found  consider* 
ah:y  enlarged.  lie  continued,  however, 
to  follow  his  profession  till  February  in 
He  following  year,  when  he  was  at- 
tacked with  an  haemorrhage  from  his 
lungs.  From  this  he  recovered,  after 
some  time,  so  far  as  to  he  enabled  to 
resume  the  exercise  of  his  profession  ; 
but  the  same  disease  having  recurred  in 
summer,  he  embarked  in  September  for 
Lisbon.  During  a slay  of  more  than 
eighteen  mouths  in  Portugal,  lie  had  no 
return  of  the  haemorrhage ; in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  ventured  to  return 
to  this  country  in  May  1500.  He  was 
still,  however,  feeble;  and  His  heart  still 
beating  too  forcibly,  lie,  for  some  time 
longer,  declined  altogether  engaging  in 
medical  practice,  As  his  health  im- 
proved, iie  began  to  receive  patients  at 
his  house;  then  to  meet  other  physi- 
cians in  consultation  at  the  houses  of 
their  patients;  and  at.  length,  after  an 
interval  of  several  years,  to  undertake 
business  in  ihc  usual  way,  except  during 
four  months  in  the  latter. part  of  the 
year,  which  he  spent  principally  in  the 
country.  In  Hie  mean  time,  however, 
the  palpitation  of  his  heart  continued  ; 
on  which  account,  for  a long  time,  he 
lived  very  abstemiously,  drinking  only 
water,  and  abstaining  almost  entirely 
from  animal  food.  Bui.  Ihc  palpitation 
not  increasing,  and  no  other  sign  of  a 
diseased  heart  appearing,  as  he  found  a 
vegetable  diet  to  produce  much  ilatu- 
lencc,  about  a year  or  two  before  his 
dcaili  l e began  to  eat  moderately  of 
animal  food  once  a day.  and  to  take 
sometimes  after  dinner  a single  glass  of 
wine  diluted  with  water.  Under  this 
change  of  regimen  his  appearance  al- 
tered considerably  ; and  during  the  last 
?ix  months  of  his  life,  he  frequently  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  his  friends 
on  the  improvement  which  his  health 
had  undergone.  The  danger  of  high 
health  in  a constitution  disposed  to  ha;- 
raorrhage,  and  probably  to  plethora, 
would  not  have  been  overlooked  by  so 
sagacious  a physician  in  any  subject  but 
bimself  ; or,  perhaps,  he  considered 
that  by  hard  exercise  the  danger  might 
he  obviated.  In  the  course  of  the  mouth 


°>  March,  he  rose  several  times  from  his 
bed  soon  alter  midnight,  and  travelled 
bet  ween  (weniy  and  thirty  miles  before 
morning,  to  visit  a patient. 

from  ill  esc  exertions  he  appeared  to 
sutler  no  immediate  injury.  But  about 
the  beginning  of  April’,  finding  himself 
heated  by  his  single  glass  of  wine, 
though  diluted  largely  vviih  wafer,  he 
discontinued  it.  On  the  12, Ji  lie  felt  a 
soreness  in  his  throat;  but  thought  so 
slightly  ot  it,  that  he  continued  his  pro- 
fessional visits  during  that  and  the  two 
following  days.  In  the  night,  of  the 
15th,  h ts  throat  became  worse,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  copiously  hied 
at  his  own  desire,  and  had  a large  buster 
applied  over  (he  throat  ; hut  the  irrita- 
tion occasioned  by  the  latter  remedy 
was  so  distressing  to  him,  that  it  was 
removed  before  its  intended  effect  was 
fully  produced.  On  t he  evening  of  the 
1 Otii , Ur.  Bail  lie  called  upon  him,  with  out 
knowing  that  lie  was  ill;  and  having 
heard  the  history  of  his  ailinc-  l,  and 
an  account  ot  the  remedies  employed, 
he  entirely  approved  of  w hat  had  been 
done.  At  this  time  there  appeared  no 
symptom  which  indicated  danger.  The 
disease  becoming  more  violent  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  a considerable 
number  ot  leeches  were  applied  to 
the  throat  early  in  the  morning.  Dr. 
Baiilie  visited  him  at  eleven  o’clock  in 
the  forenoon.  His  countenance  was 
now  sunk,  his  pulse  feeble  and  uht 
equal,  his  breathing  laborious,  and  his 
voice  almost  lost,  from  the  swollen  state 
of  the  organs  concerned  in  its  forma- 
tion. In  tiiis  state  lie  wrote  upon  a 
piece  of  paper,  that  lie  conceived  the 
trachea  to  he  the  principal  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  that  this  was  the  croup. 
Mr.  Home  was  also  present;  and  it 
was  agreed,  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  give  relief  by  wounding  the 
tonsils.  Tiiis  was  accordingly  done.; 
some  blood  issued,  but  nothing  puru- 
lent. Both  the  patient,  however,  and 
those  about  him,  conceived  that  he  iiad 
derived  benefit  from  the  operation.  Dr. 
Eailiie  saw  him  again  between  four  and 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  thought 
his  situation  much  improved  ; for  the 
pulse  was  now  equal  and  more  firm, 
and  his  general  appearance  indicated 
less  debility  and  distress.  Under  this 
persuasion  he  left  him,  having  previ- 
ously agreed  io  return  at  ten  in  the 
evening,  when  he  was  to  meet  in  con- 
sultation Mr.  Home,  and  another  phy- 
sician who  had  long  been  intimate  with 
his  patient.  A little  before  Dr.  Bailliq 
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had  paid  111 e ■visit  just  mentioned,  a 
slight  drowsiness  in  ! come  on.  and  this 
symptom  rather  Increased  after  his  de- 
parture. But  U'-l’ij.ig  more  remarkable 
occurred  til!  near  eight  o'clock,  when 
the  patient's  breathing  became  suddenly 
more  difficult:  About  twenty  minutes 

after  this  he  died. 

The  body  was  examined  the  second 
flay  after  death  by  Mr.  Home.  The 
tongue  was  much  swollen  and  inflamed, 
the  under  part  of  the  tip  being  exceed- 
ingly red.  The  glands  at  ihe  root  of 
the  tongue  unusually  conspicuous.  The 
epiglottis  was  ind  ionei  a.!  extremely 
thick,  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
larynx  was  inflamed,. and  the  orifices  of 
the  saccnii  laryngei  were  swelled,  and 
a.u  appearance  not  unlike  matter  in  them. 
The  same  inflammation  was  seen  imon 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  track?, mi. 
The  heart  and  lung's  were  in  a healthy 
state. 

On  the25Lh,  his  corpse  was  deposited 
in  a vault  in  the  church  of  >'t.  lianiin- 
lomevv,  near  Sihithfield,  which  coniait.ed 
the  remains  of  his  father  and  nude. 

Dr.  D.  Pitcairn  had  live  brothers: 
one  of  them  died  young  ; -three  others, 
all  of  them  officers  in  his  Majesty’s  ser-. 
vice,  died  after  they  were-  men;  the 
youngest,  a counsellor  at  law,  survives 
him.  He  had  four  sisters,  all  of  whom 
have  been  married,  and  are  alive,  lils 
mother  also  still  lives,  and  is  in  her 
79th  year.  In  1781,  he  married  Eli- 
zabetii,  the  only  daughter  of  William 
Ahuack,  fisq.  of  London,  and  a niece  of 
his  preceptor,'  Dr.  Cullen,  bnt  had  no 
issue.  Siie  likewise  survives  him. 

ilis  person  v as  tali  and  erect,  l>nt  of 
late  years  rather  ill  in,  till  he  recovered 
health  ; his  countenance  during  youth 
was  a model  of  manly  beauty,  and  even 
in  advanced  life  was  remarkably  hand- 
some. While  a boy,  lie  v.as  noted'  for 
possessing  a grave  and  manly  manner, 
connected  with  much  sweetness  of  dis- 
position. These  qualities,  added  to  con- 
siderable  bodily  strength  and  courage, 
gave  him  great  influence  over  his  play- 
fellows. He  did  not  acquire  knowledge 
at  school  as  quickly  as  some  of  his 
companions ; yet  as  his  memory,  how- 
ever, was  strong,  and  his  judgment 
sound,  whatever  he  learned  he  retained 
and  assorted,  so  that  in  time  he  excelled 
most  of  those  who  had  once  been  re- 
garded his  superiors.  His  knowledge 
of  history  and  geography,  from  the 
strength  of  his  memory,  was  particu- 
larly accurate. 


Few  persons  ever  gained,  without  any 
direct  effort  to  this  end,  so  extensive  uli 
acquaintance  with  the  various  orders  of 
society.  His  education  began  at  the 
largest  school  in  Great  Britain.  Ho 
afterwards  studied  for  several  years  at 
each  of  the  great  universities  of  Glas- 
gow. Edinburgh,  and  Cambridge,  and 
attended  tiie  principal  lectures  upon  me- 
dicine in  Loudon.  Vi  bite  a young  man, 
he  lived  in  London  with  h,.s  uncle,  who 
had  many  friends,  and  free  non  fl  7 en  I <:r- 
fained  them  at  his  house.  lie  resided 
many  years  in  Lincoln’s-iim-fields  ; and, 
while  there,  associate  ! da  ly  with  gen- 
tinmen  of  the  law.  He  was  early1  ad- 
mitted a fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Anti- 
quarian Societies  ; a. id  hence  knew 
many  learned  men,  in  addition  to  those 
of  his  own  profession.  He  was  fond  of 
country  sporis  and  athletic  games,  par- 
ticularly the  Scottish  one  named  e >if, 
which  carried  him  among  oilier  sets  of 
men.  He  had  a taste  also  for  tiie  fine 
arts;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  many  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  them ; and  his  employment 
as  a physician  in  tile  largest  hospital  in 
the  metropolis,  and  in^private,  made 
known  to  him  a very  great  number  of 
persons  of  every  rank  and  description  in 
life.  From  such  opportunities,  arid  an 
original  turn  for  the  observation  of  cha- 
racter,' he  obtained  a mftst  extensive 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  an  in- 
finite fund  of  stories  and  anecdotes, 
which,  when  at  ease  among  his  friends, 
ho  used  to  relate  in  the  happiest  wav. 
None  of  his  stories,  however,  related  to 
himself;  indeed,  he  scarcely  ever  spoke 
of  himself  to  bis  most  intimate  friends; 
no  doubt,  from  a wish  to  avoid  a fault 
he  saw  so  frequently  committed  by 
others.  in  conversation  he  shunned 
dispuic.  When  he'd issented  from  others, 
he  ei  flier  declared  his  opinion  in  a few 
'■mds,  or  remained  altogether  silent. 
With  literary  men,  his  value  as  a com- 
panion was  considerably  increased  by 
his  judgment  in  selecting,  and  lively 
mode  of  repeating,  passages  from  new 
works  of  taste,  most  of  which  lie  read 
immediately  after  they  were  published. 
j^Ui,  though  lie  had  lived  so  much  in 
society,  he  never  entirely  lost  a natural 
shyness  of  manner,  whHi  was  more  ob- 
servable at  some  times  Than  at  others, 
this  was  sometimes  imputed  by  those 
who  d.d  not  km.-  viiirn  to  pride ; though 
notmng  was  farther  from  his  real  cha-' 
racter.  As  lie  advanced  in  years,  his 
manners  became  less  reserved  to  siraa- 
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gers;  for,  to  his  friends,  they  liad  al- 
ways been  frank  anil  affectionate. 

His  feelings  were  so  v arm  as  sometimes 
to  betray  hi  in  into  I' tile  improprieties ; 
bat  Ibis  disadvantage  was  greatly  out- 
weigl  led  bv  the  energy  which  was  hence 
given  to  his  character,  and  t he  interest 
■t.  Inch  be  took  in  the  happiness  of  others. 
It  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  no  con- 
siderable title  to  praise,  that  he  be- 
haved with  the  utmost  kindness  and  ge- 
nerosity towards  his  numerous  relations. 
But  his  endeavours  to  serve  Mere  not 
confined  to  these.  He  was  ever  ready  to 
assist  his  friends  in  their  pursuits,  by  his 
advice,  and  still  more  by  his  inSucnce 
villi  others,  and. the  sacrifice  of  his 
time;  to  say  nothing  of  other  aids 
which  he  frequently  furnished.  Like 
other  moil  of  warm  tempers,  he  was 
apt  to  bestow  upon  his  present  pursuits 
more  than  their  due  importance;  and, 
as  increase  of  years  and  professional 
employment's,  together  with  great  va- 
rieties in  the  slate  of  his  health,  neces- 
sarily produced  alterations  in  his  views 
of  life;  he  was  hence  thought  by  some 
to  be  of  a changeable  disposition.  But 
this  was  never  said  respecting  his  at- 
tachment to  persons,  tie  continued  to 
the  last  loving  his  first  friends,  and  was, 
in  return,  * most  cordially  beloved  by 
them. 

His  manner, as  a phy  sician,  was  sim- 
ple, gent'e,  dignified,  and  always  suffici- 
ently chenrful  to  encourage  hope,  with- 
out, offending  by  its  incongruity  with 
tee  scene  about  him.  Frqm  his  kind- 
ness of  heart,  he  was  frequently  led  to 
give  more  attention  to  his  patients  than 
could  well  be  demanded  from  li  physi- 
cian; and  as  this  evidently  sprung  from 
no  interested  motive,  he  often  acquired 
considerable  influence  with  those  whom, 
he  had  attended  during 'sickness.  No 
physician  indeed  of  hfs  rank  in  London, 
perhaps,  ever  exercised  his  profession 
to  such  a degree  gratuitously,'  His  be- 
haviour to  other  physicians  was  highly 
candid  and  liberal,  and  he  most  stu- 
diously avoided  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  interfering  in  their  professional 
concerns  Such  conduct  is,  no  doubt, 
recommended  by  its  ultimate  utility  ; 
but  in  h im  it  was  only  a part  of  his  na- 
tive dignity  of  character. 

As  lie  attended  very  carefully  to  the 
symptoms  of  diseases,  in  the  order  and 
degree  in  which  they  occur  in  nature, 
he  had,  from  this  source  and  the  ex- 
cellence  of  bis  memory,  acquired  great 
practical  knowledge  of  his  profession. 


lie  had,  in  consequence,  also  made  many 
original  observations  upon  the  history 
and  treatment  of  diseases.  He  never 
published  any  thing  himself,  but  several 
of  his  observations  have  been  given  to 
the  world  by  others.  V.Tiien  tic  was, 
some  years  ago,  urged  to  publish,  his 
answer  was,  that  lie  did  not.  wish  seven 
years  hence  to  he  obliged  to  contradict 
bis  present  opinions. 

lie  never  long  enjoyed  very  good 
health  from  the  time  of  his  commencing 
to  practise  physic  in  London.  For,  be- 
sides what  has  already  been  said  respect- 
ing his  disorders,  he  was,  during  many 
years  of  the  first  part  of  his  residence 
here,  much  subject  to  violent  head- 
achs.  He  twice  laboured  under  severe 
agues,  and  suffered  several  attacks  of 
inflammatory  sore-throat.  None  of  his 
ailments  made  any  considerable  perma- 
nent impression  upon  bis  external  ap- 
pearance ; for,  immediately  before  his 
death,  no  person  would  have  supposed 
that  his  health  had  ever  failed,  or  that 
he  had  arrived  at  nearly  his  sixtieth 
y ear. 


Process  for  preserving  Fruit. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

HjTlHB  bottles  I chiefly  use  for  small 
fruit,  such  as  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, cherries,  and  raspberries,  are  se- 
lected from  the  widest-necked  of  those 
used  for  wine  or  porter,  as  they  arc-  pro- 
cured at  a much  cheaper  rate  than  what 
are  generally  called  gooseberry  bottles. 
Having  got  them  properly  cleaned,  and 
the  fruit  ready  picked  (which  should  not 
be  too  ripe),  fili  such  of  them  as  you 
intend  doing  at  one  time,  as  full  as  they 
will  hold,  so  as  to  admit  tiie  Cork  going 
in,  frequently  shaking  the  fruit  down 
whilst  filling.  When  done,  fit  the  corks 
to-- each  bottle,  and'stick  them  lightly  in, 
so  as  to  be  easily  taken  out  when  the 
fruit  is  snfficifentiy  scalded,  which  may 
he  done  either  in  a copper  or  large  ket- 
tle, or  saucepan  over  the  fire,  first  put- 
ting a coarse  cloth  of  any  sort  at  the  bot- 
tom, to  prevent  the  heat  of  the  fire  from 
cracking  the  bofties  i then  fiil  the  cop- 
per, or  kettle,  with  cold  water,  .suffici- 
ently high  for  the  bottles  to  be  nearly  up 
to  the  top  in  it  : put  them  in  sideways, 
to  expel  ihe  air  contained  in  the  cavity 
under  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  ; then 
li”  ht  ihe  fire  if  the  c.opaer  is  used,  taking 
care  that  the  bo  libs  do  not  touch  the 
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bottom  or  sides,  which  will  endanger 
their  bursting;  and  increase  the  heat 
gradually,  until  it  comes  to  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  or  one  hundred  and 
seventy  degrees,  by  a brewing  thermo- 
meter, which  generally  requires  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour;  for  want  of 
such  an  instrument,  it  may  be  very  well 
managed  by  judging  of  the  degree  of 
heat  by  the  finger,  which  may  be 
kuown  by  the  water  feeling  very  hot, 
but  not  so  as  to  scald  it;  if  the  water 
should  be  too  hot,  a little  cold  may 
be  added  to  keep  it  of  a prpper  tem- 
perature, or  the  fire  may  be  slackened. 
When  it  arrives  at  a sufficient  degree  of 
heat,  it  must  be  kept  at  the  same  for 
about  half  an  hour  longer,  which  will  at 
all  times  be  quite  enough,  as  a longer 
time,  or  greater  heat,  will  crack  the 
fruit. 

During  the  lime  the  bottles  are  in- 
creasing in  heat,  a tea-kettle  full  of  wa- 
ter must  be  got  ready  to  boil  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  sufficiently  done.  If  one  fire 
only  is  used,  the  kettle  containing  the 
bottles  must  be  removed  half  off  the 
fire,  when  it  is  at  the  full  heat  required, 
to  make  room  for  boiling  the  water  in 
the  tea-kettle,  its  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
properly  scalded,  and  the  water  boiling, 
take  the  bottles  out  of  the  water  one  at 
a time,  and  fill  them  within  an  inch  of 
the  cork,  with  the  boiling  water  out  of 
the  tea-kettle.  Cork  them  down  imme- 
diately, doing  it  gently,  but  very  tight, 
by  squeezing  the  cork  in;  but  you  must 
not  shake  them  by  driving  the  cork,  as 
that  will  endanger  the  bursting  of  the 
bottles  with  file  hot  water;  when  they 
are  corked,  lay  them  down  on  their 
side,  as  by  this  means  the  cork  keeps 
swelled,  and  prevents  the  air  escaping 
out:  let  them  lie  until  cold,  when  they 
may  be  removed  to  any  convenient 
place  of  keeping;  always  observing  to 
let  them  lie  on  their  side  till  wanted  for 
use.  During  the  first  month  or  two 
after  they  are  bottled,  it  w ill  be  neces- 
sary to  turn  the  bottles  a little  round, 
once  or  twice  in  a week,  to  prevent  the 
fermentation  that  will  arise  on  some 
fruits  from  forming  into  a crust ; by 
which  proper  attention,  the  fruit  will  be 
kept  moist  with  the  waier,  and  no 
mould  w'ill  ever  take  place.  It  will  be 
also  proper  to  turn  the  bottles  a lit  lie 
round  ouce  or  twice  in  a month  after- 
wards. 

Having  laid  down  the  method  of  pre- 
serving fruit  without  sugar,  in  as  clear 
and  concise  a manner  as  possible,  I will 
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recapitulate  the  whole  in  a few  words, 
which  may  be  easily  remembered  bv  anv 
person.  Fill  the  bottles  quite  lull  with 
fruit ; put  the  corks  in  loosely ; set  them 
in  a copper,  or  kettle  of  water ; increase 
the  heat  to  scalding,  for  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  ; when  of  a proper 
degree,  keep  at  the  same  half  an  hour 
longer;  fill  up  with  boiling  water;  cork 
down  tight  ; lay  them  on  their  side  un- 
til wanted  for  use. 

It  may  be  said  as  an  additional  reason, 
as  well  as  cheapness,  for  using  wine  or 
porter  bottles,  instead  of  gooseberry, 
that  there  is  a difficulty  of  obtaining 
them,  eveu  at  any  price,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  ; and  indeed  they  are 
equally  useful  for  small  fruit,  and  an- 
swer the  purpose  quite  as  wet-,  except 
the  little  inconvenience  of  getting  the 
fruit  out  when  wanted  for  use,  which 
may  be  easily  done  by  first  pouring  all 
the  liquor  out  into  a basin,  or  any  oilier 
vessel,  and  then  with  a bit  of  bent  wire, 
or  small  irou  meat  skewer,  the  fruit  may 
bo  raked  out.  Some  of  the  liquor  first 
poured  off,  serves  to  put  into  the  pies, 
tarts,  and  puddings,  instead  of  water,  as 
it  is  strongly  impregnated  with  the  vir- 
tues of  the  fruit;  and  the  remainder  may 
be  boiled  up  with  a little  sugar,  which 
makes  a very  rich  and  agreeable  syrup. 

THOMAS  SADBINGTOX. 
73,  Lower  Thames- street 
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TAKE  black  currants,  red  ditto, 
white  ditto,  ripe  cherries  (black 
hearts  are  the  best),  raspberries,  each 
an  equal,  or  nearly  an  equal  quantity  : 
if  the  blackcurrants  be  the  most  abund- 
ant, so  much  the  better.  To  4 lb.  of 
the  mixed  fruit,  well  bruised,  put  one 
gallon  of  clear  soft  water : steep  three 
days  and  nights,  in  open  vessels,1  fre- 
quently stirring  tin  the  mass  ; then  strain 
through  a hair  sieve:  the  femaining 
pulp  press  to  dryness.  Put  both  li- 
quids together,  and  to  each  gallon  of 
the  whole  put  3 lb.  of  good,  rich,  moist 
sugar,  of  a bright  yellowish  appearance. 
Let  the  whole  stand  again  three  days  and 
nights,  frequently  stirring  up  as  before, 
after  skimming  off  the  top.  Then  tun 
it  into  casks,  and  let  it  remain,  full  and 
purging  at  the  bung-hole,  about  two 
weeks.  Lastly,  to  every  nine  gallon* 
put  one  quart  of  good  brandy,  and 
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bung  down.  If  it  does  not  soon  drop 
fine,  a steeping  of  Isinglass  may  be 
introduced,  and  stirred  into  the  liquid, 
in  the  proportion  ol  about  half  an  ounce 
to  nine  gallons. 

N.  B.  Gooseberries,  especially  the 
largest,  rich  flavoured,  may  he  used  in 
the  mixture  to  great  advantage ; bnt  it 
has  been  found  the  best  way  to  prepare 
them  separately,  by  more  powerful 
bruising  or  pounding,  so  as  to  form 
the  proper  consistence  in  pulp  ; by  put- 


ting six  quarts  of  fruit  to  one  gallon  of 
water,  pouring  on  the  water  at  twice ; 
the  smaller  quantity  at  night,  and  the 
larger  the  next  morning.  This  process, 
finished  as  aforesaid,  will  make  excel- 
lent wine,  unmixed  ; but  this  fluid, 
added  to  the  former  mixture,  will 
sometimes  improve  the  compound. 

Several  hogsheads  of  wine  have  been 
thus  manufactured  by  Mr.  , which 
was  pronounced  to  be  of  an  excellent 
quality. 
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Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce 
Books.  By  the  Rev.  William  Beloe, 
Translator  of  Herodotus , §c.  Vol.  III. 
8vo. 

TJ  T will,  by  many  of  our  readers,  be 
3 recollected,  that  in  the  List  volume 
of  this  Magazine  (page  449),  we  re- 
viewed the  two  former  volumes  of  Mr. 
Biloe' s work;  and  that  we  there  ob- 
served, that  among  so  great  a number 
and  variety  of  literary  productions  as 
the  ingenious  author  had  rescued  from 
oblivion,  some  were  .excellent,  though 
many,  as  must  be  the  case,  were  of 
very  inferior  merit.  This  observation, 
general  at  the  time  we  made  it,  will, 
we  fear,  more  particularly  apply  to  the 
volume  now  before  us,  in  which  we 
perceive  there  is  a greater  portion  of 
the  lumber  of  the  schools,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  lumber  of  the  press,  than 
ir.  those  that  have  preceded  it.  Wheu  a 
man  of  volatile  genius  becomes  entan- 
gled in  the  labyrinth  of  literature  (which 
we  take  to  be  a black  letter  library),  he 
is  just  like  a butterfly  in  a large  cobweb  ; 
for  some  lime  he  struggles  in  vain  to 
free  himself,  and  if,  at  length,  he  gets 
releaseJ,  at  the  expence  of  only  soiling 
his  wings  a little,  lie  ought  to  think  him- 
self well  off.  This  we  take  to  be  the 
case  of  our  learnod  friend:  with  talents 


for  much  superior  pursuits,  he  has,  from 
originally  local  circumstances,  loaded 
himself  with  the  Saccharum  Suturni  of 
the  scholiasts  of  former  ages:  hut  al- 
though iis  dust  may,  in  a trifling  degree, 
soil  his  fingers,  we  have  great  hope  that 
he  will  not  sink  under  the  gravity  of  his 
burthen. 

That  this  volume  has,  as  he  observes 
in  the  preface,  been  long  expected,  is 
very  probable:  whenihemind  is  turned 
tu  one  course  of  study,  if,  by  any  cir- 
cumstance, the  thread  of  concatenation 
is  snapped  short,  we  naturally  wish  to  tie 
tlic  knot  again,  and  pursue  (lie  skein  to 
the  end  ; at  the  same  time,  we  are  ex- 
tremely glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  B.  is 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  reception 
which  the  former  volumes  met  from 
the  public,  because  it  is  not  what  one 
author  in  a huudred  is;  though  we  be- 
lieve, in  this  instance,  the  present  has 
much  reason  to  be  so. 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  assistance 
Mr.  B.  has  received,  he  states  his  ac- 
knowledgment as  follows : 

" I have  had  the  unrestrained  opportunity 
of  examining  the  libraries  of  Earl  Spencer 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  (late  Bishop  ot  Ro- 
chester), many  of  the  treasures  of  which  are 
now  for  the  first  time  described.  I have  no 
scruple,  therefore,  in  asserting,  with  some 
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•onfidence.tbat  the  bibliogrnpherand  curious 
collector  will  here  find  much  important  and 
useful  information.  Neither  let  it  be  hastily 
imagined,  that  the  account  now  given  of  early 
printed  books  has  been  the  produce  of  little 
labour — far  the  contrary.  I- have  felt  it  an 
indispensable  duty  to  compare  all  the  more 
eminent  bibliographers  in  their  descriptions 
of  each  particular  book.  Thus  I have  been 
obliged  to  go  from  Panzer  to  Maittaire,  from 
Maittaire  to  AudifFredi,  from  Audiffredi  to 
Baire,  Braun,  Clement,  Secmiller,  &c.  &.c. 
I have  not  unfrequenlly  seen  them  at  vari- 
ance with  one  another  : or,  on  referring  to 
the  different  authorities  quoted  by  them, 
I have  found  those  authorities  insufficient  and 
unsatisfactory,  describing  the  same  books 
twice,  with  various  other  perplexities  and  dif- 
ficulties, which  experience  in  such  matters 
alone  can  demonstrate.  It  may  be  of  some 
use  in  this  place,  to  any  person  wbo  may  think 
proper  to  follow  me  in  the  same  path,  to 
have  my  opinion  at  least  of  a few  of  the 
bibliographers  whom  I have  above  men- 
tioned.” 

“ In  books,  not  authors,  eurious  ismv  lord.” 

We  hope  that  our  opinions  will  not 
be  asked  of  tiie  aforesaid  bibliogra- 
phers, because,  having  the  same  ideas 
of  them  as  of  graphic  connoisseurs, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  say,  that  we 

think  them  the  dullest  dogs  that but 

no  matter.  However,  we  do  not  won- 
der Mr.  B.  found  the  examining  and 
contrasting'  their  productions  a task  suf- 
ficiently laborious  to  have  tried  the  pa- 
tience of  Job  himself,  who  might  have 
exclaimed,  “ Oh  that  my  enemies  were 
obliged  to  read  the  works  of  many  emi- 
nent hypercritics,  commentators,  and 
bibiiopoiists  that  I could  mention.” 

This  volume,  which  the  learned  au- 
thor intends  to  make  the  precursor  of 
two  more,  he  is  fearful  may  not  to 
common  readers  be  peculiarly  interest- 
ing : we  have  the  same  apprehension, 
perhaps  derived  from  the  same  source. 
Few  common  readers  know  any  thing  of 
this  branch  of  study  ; opportunities  tor 
investigations  of  1 he  nature  of  those 
contained  in  this  volume  are  very  scarce: 
a iittie  of  ibis  sort  of  learning  is,  iu  our 
opinions,  a very  dangerous  thing;  and 
if  the  student  dives  to  the  bathos,  if  he 
clearlj/  discovers  the  beauties  of  tile  an- 
cients,  we  mean  such  beauties  as' depend 
rather  upon  fortuitous  circumstances 
than  or.  genius,  we  tear  that  he  will 
ever  after  look  at  modern  taste  and  ele- 
gance through  a pair  of  clouded  spec- 
tacles. 

In  this  volume  of  the  work,  thesame 
kind  of  arrangement  is  preserved,  as  we 
thought,  though  we  did  not  then  notice 


it,  introduced  a very  considerable  share 
of  perspicuity  into  the  former.  The  first 
class,  which  is  intituled 
Biblical, 

contains  an  account  of  the  earlier  bi* 
bles. 

“ There  has  been,”  says  Mr.  B.  “great 
difference  of  opinion  among  bibliographers 
respecting  the  first  edition  oi  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  Fn  m tile  various  disqui- 
sitions which  this  subject  has  occasioned,  it 
appears,  that  they  have  generally  agreed 
upon  only  one  point,  namely,  that  the  Bible 
was  tlie  first  production  of  the  press  alter  the 
art”  (of  printing)  “ had  been  brought  te 
perfection  at  Mentz,  by  Gultemberg  and 
Fust.” 

Mr.  B.  then,  after  some  further  re- 
marks, states,  tliat  he  purposes  to  exa- 
mine which  ofthe/tm  ancient  editions  of 
the  Bible  without  dates  is  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  priority.  This,  though  we 
could  be  exceedingly  dull  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  reader  will  observe,  isaquestion 
of  small  importance:  we  shall,  therefore, 
leave  Meerinan,  who,  it  appears,  was  a 
Mere- man  (he  must  have  been  a devil  \f 
he  had  really  discovered  which  was  first 
printed),  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own 
opinion,  and  proceed  to  other  remarks, 
which  we  think  more  material. 

Under  the  head 

Novum  Trstamentum, 

Mr.  B.  gives  an  account  of  one  in  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester’s  collection,  which, 
he  observes, 

“ is  a small  4fo.  prinied  in  two 

columns  an  ’ in  a very  n<  at  "olnic  .character, 
very  much  r.  >eiuMing  that  which  Jens • ,:i  used 
in  liisldagustfatt*  de  Civitat " Dei,  1475.” 

This,  he  furl  her  remarks,  was  the  first 
attempt  of  the  kind;  which  he  proves, 
by  quoting  a curious,  but  anonymous, 
.preface,  prefixed  to  the  gospel  of  St, 
Iv:  allhew. 

The  next  class  of  scriptural  works 
consist,?  of 

German  Bibles. 

The  Latin  Bi  uleof  iv  its  V.  printed 
at  Rome  159",  is  then  described;  the 
Polish  Bible  ; 

Ou  vi-tas  Bielt  ; and 

EmVARO  the  '■ixth’s  Catechism; 
which  rare  little  book  is  prinied  at 
London,  AD  — M.D.LI1 — 12 mo.  follow 
iu  succession. 

Another  class  in  Ibis  volume  is  dedi- 
ca’ed  to  “ Miscellaneous  Biblical” 
literal ure;  under  which  head  a great 
number  of  hi  hies  and  other  works,  some 
or  them  extremely  curious,  aredesenhedj 
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though  upon  the  futility  of  some  of 
them,  the  “ Canones  et  decheta  Con- 
ci li i Tridentine,  Koniae,  156-1,”*  for 
instance,  we  should  he  inclined  make 
some  remarks,  could  we  suppose  they 
would  be  agreeable  to  our  readers. 

In  the  Theological  class  there  ap- 
pear to  be  several  curious  articles ; the 
first  is, 

“ Erudition  for  any  Christen  Men. 

*'  At  the  end. 

“ (J3“  This  boke  bounde  in  paper  bourdes 
or  in  cluspes  not  to  be  solde  aboue  xvid 

*•  Imprinted  at  London  in  Fletc-strete  by 
Thomas  Bert hclel  printer  to  the  kynges  hygli- 
jiess  the  xxix  day  of  May,  the  yert  of  our 
lotdc.  M.D.XLIII.  Cum  privtlegio  ad  tru- 
primendum  solum. 

Thordtnary  or  Crysten  Men. 

By  Wynken  de  Worde. 

“ T'’en'  are,”  says  Mr.  B.  “ two  editions 
of  this  book,  both  printed  by  Wynken  de 
Worde;  one  in  1502,  the  other  in  150 6. 
Both  are  ornamented  with  wooden  cuts ; but 
these  are  totally  different  in  the  two  editions, 
though  I believe  the  contents  of  both  editions 
are  the  same.” 

“ Tindal.” 

" In  page  320  of  my  second  volume,” 
Mr.  B.  says,  “ I have  erroneously  asserted, 
that  the  • Newe  Testament  ’ by  Tindal,  pur- 
chased of  Dr.  Combe  by  the  British  Museum, 
of  the  dare  of  1534,  was  the  first  edition. 
I have  since  discovered,  that  the  first  edition 
was  printed  in  1526.  The  only  copy  known 
was  bought  by  Dr.  Gifford,  and  given  by 
him  to  the  Baptist  library  at  Bristol.” 
******* 

" Dr.  Gifford,  it  is  well  known,  was  assist- 
ant-librarian at  the  British  Museum,  and,  I 
believe,  a Baptist.1 f He  is  said  to  have  been 


* This  council,  though  slow  in  its  motions, 
must  at  any  rate  have  been  voluminous  in  its 
proceed  in  as ; as,  subject  to  some  adjournments, 
and  encountering  many  local  difficulties,  it 
sat  twenty  years,  viz.  from  1543  to  1563 : 
the  work,  therefore,  of  which  we  have  quoted 
the  title,  was  published  the  year  after  its  dis- 
solution, which,  in  that  age  of  controversy, 
we  take  to  have  been  a prudent  measure. 

+ Dn.  Andrew  Gifford,  whom  the  wri- 
ter of  this  article  well  remembers,  was  cer- 
tainly a Baptist  minister.  Mr,  B.  observes, 
that  “ lie  is  said  to  have  been  a lively  and 
much  admired  preacher.”  Much  admired  he 
unquestionably  was;  but  his  liveliness  rather 
arose  from  the  eccentricity  of  his  manner  than 
the  singularity  ot  lus doctrine,  His  tenets  were 
indeed  as  pure  as  lus  life  was  exemplary  ; 
bill  lie  hail  sometimes,  even  when  descanting 
upon  ti  e most  soleoni  subjects,  a propensity 
to  start  from  them,  and  pursue  some  ingenious 


a lively  and  much  admired  preacher,  of 
whom  it  might  have,  been  said,  as  it  was 
of  one  of  the  early  reformers,  “ I rividus  vul- 
tus,  vividi  oculi,  vividtv  mantis , denique  omnia 
vivida.”  He  was  born  in  1700,  and  died  in 
1764. 

We  slio u'nl  have  before  observed,  that, 
in  speaking  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  by  Tyudal,  1526,  Mr. 
B.  states,  that 

. •“  there  is  a portrait  pasted  to  the 

first  leaf,  with  ‘ G.  Vertue  ad  vivuirt  delin. 
1738,  et  sculpsit  1752.’  Underneath  the 
print  is  this  inscription  : — 

“ Holt  Maister  John  Murray  of  Sacomb 
The  works  of  old  Time  to  collect  was  his 
pride 

Till  Oblivion  dreaded  bis  care 
Regardless  of  friends  intestate  he  died 

So  the  rooks  and  the  crows  were  his  heir.” 

Qucre,  Who  was  this  John  Murray  ?”f 
William  Tindal. 

“ The  parable  of  the  wicked  mammon  com- 
piled in  the  yere  of  our  Lerde  M.D.XXXVI. 

“ Iniprynted  at  London  by  Jhoti  Daye 
dwellvng  in  Sepulchres  Paryshe  at  the  signe 
of  the  Resurrectio  a little  above  Holbourne 
Conduit.  M.DXLVII  (1547)  16mo.” 
******* 

“ All  the  works  of  this  early'  writer,”  it  is 
said,  “ are  exceedingly  scarce;  the  follow- 
ing is  rarely  to  be  found  : 


meteor  till  it  no  longer  became  elucidatory. 
His  meeting-house,  for  his  system  was  un- 
connected with  anv  church-establishment, 
and  therefore  it  was  miscalled  a chapel,  was  in 
Eagle-street,  the  back  of  the  Vine  Tavern 
(through  which  there  was  a passage)  in  Hoi* 
born.  He  bad  presided  in  it  a great  number 
of  years,  and  was  very  much  followed.  He 
was  not  only  well  known  and  venerated  as  a 
preacher,  but  much  esteemed  as  a very  learned 
antiquary  ; a science  which  he  had  greatly 
studied,  and  which  I believe  procured  him 
his  situation  in  the  Museum.  1 remember,  as 
an  instance  ot  lus  erratic  manner  of  preach- 
ing, he  said,  that  Ins  meeting  was  most  conve- 
niently placed  near  the  neighbouring  tavern 
(the  Vine),  the  frequenters  of  which  wanted 
a spot  to  retire  to,  where  they  might  be  re- 
minded of  the  necessity  of  repentance,  more 
that  any  sinners  in  the  metropolis. 

f Sacomb  is  a parish  in  Hertfordshire,  4 
miles  from  Ware,  and  244  from  London, 
containing,  as  it  appears  from  the  Parliamen- 
tary Reports,  35  houses  and  255  inhabitants. 
If  we  might  be  permitted  to  hazard  a conjec- 
ture, we  should  suppose,  that  John  Murray, 
who,  it  seems,  was  a learned  antiquarian, 
was  its  rector.  It  seems  from  the  inscription 
that  there  was  in  him  something  eccentric. 
However,  if  it  were  necessary,  we  should 
imagine  lurther  investigation  with  respect  t» 
this  matter  easy. 
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" The  Obedyence  of  a Chrysten  Man 
and  how  Christen  rulers  ought  to  govern?, 
wher  in  also  (if  thou  raarke  dilygehtly)  thou 
shalt  tiude  eyes  to  perceave  the  crafty  con- 
viaunce  of  all  Jugglers.” 

" At  the  end  of  the  table  of  contents  is  this 
colophon: 

* Imprinted  at  London  by 
Wyllyatn  Coplande 
1561.  12mo.” 

We  just  mention  these  effusions  of 
dulness,  to  shew  upon  what  kind  of 
works  our  early  printers  were  employed, 
and  also  to  hint  to  those  who  admire 
them  for  their  scarcity,  that  if  there 
had  been  any  sparks  of  genius  in  them, 
they  would  not  have  been  scarce.  Very 
different  in  point  of  imagination  is  a 
small  work,  which  Mr.  B.  says  is  a very 
uncommon  book ; he  means,  uncom- 
mon in  its  display  of  mental  powers  ; it 
is  intituled, 

“ Gods  Plea  for 
Nineveh 
or 

London’s  Precedent 
for 

Mercy 

Delivered  in  certain  Sermons  within  the 
City  of  London 

By  Thomas  Reeve  B in  Divinity.” 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  style  and 
manner  of  this  really  ingenious  author, 
the  editor  has  made  a long  quotation, 
from  which  we  shall  extract  the  follow- 
ing passage,  which  is  supposed  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  a civic  cormorant : — 

“ If  lliou  beest  for  dainties,  bow  art  thou 
then  for  spread  tables  and  plenished  flag- 
gons?  thou  art  but  a •pantry  worm  and  a 
pastry  fy.  Tliou  art  for  iniandish  meat  and 
outlandish  sauces ; thou  art  the  creature  of 
thy  swallow  or  the  slave  of  the  wesand.  The 
land  hath  scars  flesh,  the  sea  flsh,  or  the  air 
fowl,  curious  enough  for  thy  licorous  throat : 
by  thy  good  will  tliou  wouldst  eat  nothing 
but  kids  au-J  fawns,  carps  and  mullets,  snipes 
and  quailes,  and  drink  nothing  but  Fronti- 
litack,  while  Muskadines,  lealhick  wines,  and 
vine  de  pary.  Thy  olies  and  hogoes,  creepers 
and  peepers,  Italian  cippets  and  French 
breaths,  do  shew  what  a bondman  to  the 
■paunch  thqu  art,  even  the  idolator  of  the 
banquet  ting  house.  Thy  belly  is  thy  God. 
Thus  doth  the  glutton  wast  out  his  pilgrim- 
age ; this  is  the  Epicure's  day,”  &c.  6cc. 

“These  discourses”  (which  were  thought 
applicable  to  those  times)  “ were  held  in  such 
esteem,  that  an  abridgment  of  them  was  pub- 
lished soon  afterwards,  with  the  foliowing 
title, 

“ Londons  Remembrancer,  &c.  &c.” 


So  that  the  observation  we  have  made 
seems  even  here  to  be  fully  proved. 
These  sermons  were  ingenious,  and 
therefore  not  permitted  to  become 
scarce. 

Wedding  Sermons. 

* * * * * * * 

I.  “ Vitis  Palatina. 

“ A Sermon  appointed  to  be  preached  at 
Whitehall,  upon  the  Tuesday  after  the 
Mariage  of  the  Ladie  Elizabeth  her  grace. 
By  the  B of  London. 

“ London  printed  for  John  Bill.  1614.” 

Tew  domes!  ic  circumstances  have  ex- 
cited more  observation,  or  have  been 
more  celebrated,  than  the  unfortunate 
marriage  of  the  Elector  Palatine  (no- 
minal King  of  Bohemia)  and  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I. 
it  gave  rise  to  court  masques,  to  court 

Eoems,  to  historical  descriptions,  to  al- 
‘gorical  novels:  in  short,  it  was  drawn 
forth  in  every  way  as  a theme  to  exer- 
cise the  genius  aud  to  excite  the  hilarity 
of  the  people.  The  above  was  only 
one  of  a number  of  sermons  that  were 
preached  on  this  occasion.  We  have 
before  sLated,*  that  the  Palsgrave  was 
the  most  popular  character  in  the  na- 
tion, and  that  his  well  whiskered  coun- 
tenance was  exhibited  upon  many  signs, 
both  in  town  and  country.  Mr.  B.  has 
mentioned  many  other  wedding  sermons, 
for  such  was  the  fashion  of  the  times  ;f 
but  we  shall  only  notice  one  more,  and 
that  for  the  sake  of  a quotation,  longer 
than  we  can  conscientiously  afford  space 
for,  yet  too  whimsical  to  be  passed  over. 
This  sermon  is  intituled, 

2.  “ The  Merchant  Royall. 

“ Preached  at  Whitehall  before  the  Kings 
Majestee  at  the  Nuptialls  of  the  Right 
hon.  the  Lord  Hay  and  his  ladie  upon 
the  Twelfe  day  last  being  Januar  6,  1607.” 

‘‘  The  author  was  Robert  Wilkinson.  The 
text  troin  Prov.  31.  14.  “ Shee  is  like  a mer- 
chant’s ship  ; shee  bringeth  food  from  a farre.” 

The  great  object  of  this  composition 
is,  to  draw  a comparison  between  a ship 
and  a woman.  How  the  said  author  has 
succeeded,  the  foliowing  specimen  will 
in  some  degree  shew. 


* In  the  Vestiges. 

f We  have  somewhere  read,  that  among 
the  early  puritans,  it  was  the  fashion  for  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  to  stand  hand  in  bund 
before  the  pulpit,  while  the  preacher  ha- 
rangued them,  perhaps  two  hours,  upon  th* 
matrimonial  duties. 
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“ Blit  of  nil  qualities,  a woman  must  not 
Jiave  one  quality  of  a slop,  and  that  is  too 
much  ringing.  Oh  what  a wonder  it  is  to  see 
a ship  under  mile,  with  her  tackling*  and  her 
masts,  and  her  tops  and  top  gallants,  with  her 
upper  decks  and  her  nether  decks,  and  So  bc- 
deckt  with  her  streames,  flags,  and  ensigns, 
and  I know  not  what : yea,  what  a world  of 
wonders  it  is  to  see  a woman  created  in  God's 
imaie  so  inisc'reate  oil  times,  and  deformed 
wjth  her  French,  her  Spanish,  and  her  foolish 
fashions,  that  lice  that  made  her,  when  hee 
looks  upon  her,  shall  hardly  know  her,  with 
her  plumes,  lie  r fannes,  and  a silken  vizard, 
w ith  a ruffe  like  a saile,  yea  a ruffe  like  a 
raine-.bow,  with  a feather  in  her  cap  like 
a flag  in  lierlop,  to  tell  (l  think)  which  way 
the  wind  will  blow.” 

******* 

“ Martin  Mar  Prelate. 

In  the  time  of  Wlulgift,  the  third  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  whom  Queen  Elizabeth 
used  to  call  her  little  bluck  husband,  a great 
numberof  libels  against  the  reformed  church  ” 
(the  germs  from  which  its  destruction,  and 
that  of  the  monarch  emanated)  “ were 
written  and  circulated.  Martin  Mar  Prelate 
■was  one  of  them  : it  is  said  to  have  been  the 
composition  of  an  impudent  junto. 

" The  principal  personages  who  formed 
this  junto  were  John  Penry,  a hot-headed 
Welchman,  one  John  Udall  and  Humphrey 
New,  who,  according  to  Strype,  bore  uOmore 
honourable  occupation  or  rank  than  that  of  a 
colder. 

“ Penry  wzs  afterwards  hanged  for  his  se- 
ditious libels." 

As  we  conceive  the  next  class  to  be 
very  little  interesting,  or  to  afford  very- 
little  amusement  even  to  scholars,  we 
shall  merely  give  its  general  title,  and 
make  a slight  observation  on  its  sub- 
ject. 

Creek  Books 
.from 

1476  to  1500. 

].  With  a date. 

2.  Sine  Anno. 

3.  Apud  Aldt'.n. 

These  seems  to  us,  with  great  defer- 
ence to  Mr.  B.  to  be 

•*  The  classics  of  an  age  that  heard  of  none.” 

Why?  it  my  be  asked.  To  this  we  re- 
ply, It  is  allowed  by  the  ingenious  edi- 
tor, that  he  had  never  seen  any  separate 
catalogue  of  the  Greek  books  printed 
in  the  fifteen! Ik  century  ; for  this  (he 
best  of  all  possible  reasons  might  be 
given,  because,  there  was  none  to  see. 
Within  the  dates  to  which  he  has  al- 
luded, Greek  literature  languished;  it 
was  little  regarded  in  t lie  universities 
*pon  the  coulineat,  and  still  less  in 


those  of  this  kingdom.  The  publica- 
tions, respecting  which  Mr.  B.  has 
quoted  the  lilies  of  many,  were  in  types 
the  most  uncouth,  deformed  with  errors, 
and  are  now  considered  as  the  very  dross 
and  exuviie  of  science,  only  valuable, 
like  some  black  wooden  cuts  and  black 
teller  pamphlets,  for  their  scarcity  and 
singularity. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  about  the  year  1513, 
that.  Leo  X.  whose  mind  pervaded  the 
whole  range  of  learning,  whose  ideas 
soared  to  the  grand  and  the  sublime, 
and  who  spurned  those  letter-fanciers 
that  assiduously  collect  the  chaff'  which 
floats  on  the  surface  of  literature:  this 
magnificent  pontiff,  the  true  representa- 
tive of  the  Medicean  race,  observing' 
how,  even  from  the  time  of  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  eastern  empire,  Grecian 
literature  and  the  Greek  language  had 
declined,  determined  to  revive  them. 
He  availed  himself,  therefore,  of  the 
services  of  Giovanni  Lascar,  a noble 
and  learned  Greek  ; he  wrote  a letter 
upon  the  subject  to  Marcus  Musuriis ;* 
and  he  founded,  on  the  Esquilian  hill , 
the  Greek  Institute;  an  establish- 
ment which  is  frequently  adverted  to 
iu  terms  of  high  commendation  by  wri- 
ters of  that  period.  These  measures, 
while  they  promoted  the  object  which 
he  had  in  view,  rendered  many  of  the 
works  of  those  authors  that  had  pre- 
ceded mere  waste  paper  ; they  are,  how- 
ever, brought  forth  in  this  collection, 
rather  as  objects  of  curiosity,  than  of 
genius;  rather  to  shew  what  is  to  he 
shunned,  than  what  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued. 

The  next  class  of  books  to  which  Mr. 
B.  directs  li is  attention,  consists  of 

Early  Editions 
of 

Virgil. 

With  a particular  Account  of  those  in 
the  Collection  of  Earl  Sfencer. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chester- 
field, that  one  cane , one  snuff-box,  one 
sword,  &c.  w ere  enough  for  one  person . 
We  are  somewhat  of  the  same  opinion 
v.  ilh  respect  to  the  classics  ; one  elegant 
edition,  and  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of 
comparison,  two  translations  of  such  a 
poet  as  Virgil,  for  instance,  are  quite 
sufficient  for  any  student,  or  indeed  any 
aulhor.  The  contemplation  of  such 
“ lileranj  treasures"  as  those  which 


* Dated  5 Aug.  1513. 
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are  under  the  above  title  described,  is, 
in  our  judgment,  ihe  driest  of  ali  human 
studies,  and,  like  the  contemplation  of 
old  pictures,  what  we  should  at  any  time 
be  glad  to  escape  from. 

Brief  Account  of  Early  Printers. 

Books  printed  by  Menteli.v,  who,  it 
appears,  was  the  printer  cf  that  im- 
mense work  the  Specula  of  Vincen- 
tius  Bel/ovacences,  which  are  contained 
in  eight  folio  volumes  of  the  largest 
size. 

“ Two  of  these  exhibit  the  Speculum  Matu- 
rate, ihe  lliitd  the  Boctrinale,  the  fourth  ilie 
Morale,  and  the’ remaining  four  the  Historale, 
At  the  end  of  each  of  these  four  last  volumes 
is  found  the  printer’s  name,  and  the  last  of  all, 
the  date  of  the  year  1473.  They  are  all  in 
the  same  type,  which  is  Roman,  verv  clear 
and  beautiful,  though  somewhat  more  rude 
than  that  of  the  Italian  printers.  The  paper 
is  very  thick  and  strung.’’ 

We  fear  that  our  readers  will  think 
this  disquisition  almost  as  heavy,  thank 
Heaven  ! it  is  not  so  long,  as  the  work  it 
celebrates  ; but  we  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  shew,  hy  a short  specimen,  what 
materials  Mr.  H.  had  to  trv  his  patience. 
The  whole  of  this  story  of  the  literary 
edi lice  before  us,  is  built  with  the  same 
bricks.  Among  the  handicraftsmen  ori- 
ginally employed  in  this  kind  of  labour- 
in-vain  business,  we  find  the  names  of 
L'lric  Zel,  George  Laver,  also  Sweyn- 
heym  and  Pannartz,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  first  brought  the  art  ofprinting 
to  Italy  ; but  it  is  not  so  well  known, 
that, 

“ Notwithstanding  the  novelty",  the  useful- 
ness, and  the  importance  of  their  under- 
taking, their  success  was  far  from”  (being) 
“ proportioned  to  their  merits.  They  w'e/e 
paironmed  by  the  pope  himself;  they  were 
encouraged,  supported,  and  rewarded  by  men 
of  the  most  exalted  rank;  but  stilt  they  la- 
boured under  the  greatest  difficulties,  and 
prosecuted  their  labours  with  very  inade- 
quate compensation.” 

.It  is  a curious,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
melancholy  circumstance,  because,  in 
many  instances,  it  has  caused  a repres- 
sion of  genius,  that  a number  of  arts, 
most  eminently  useful  to  mankind,  have 
encountered  the  utmost  difficulties,  in 
their  efforts  to  struggle  into  existence. 
This  was  the  case  with  typography  : 
the  inventors  (if  they  may  be  termed 
the  inveutors  of  an  art  which  had  been 
long  practised  in  the  eastern  world)  were 
very  little  honoured  in  their  several 


countries ; the  peopleof  which,  thinking 
them  wiser  than  themselves,  of  course, 
treated  them  with  great  harshness.  One 
was  censured  for  affording  facility  to  the 
spread  of  heresy ; anotiier  was  deemed  a 
wizard,  and  thought  to  hold  intimate 
commerce  with  the  devil ; and  of  the 
rest  it  was  believed,  that  they  would  not 
circulate  in  unknown  longues  sentiments 
and  subjects  which  were  fit  to  be  tillered 
and  described  in  vernacular  idioms  : 
however,  these  prejudices  receded  be- 
fore the  genius  and  the  learning  of 

Jon.  Andreas,  Bishop  of  Aleria  ; 
a prelate  who  was  particularly  instru- 
mental in  introducing  the  art  of  print- 
ing into  Italy. 

“ The  materials  for  any  account  of  this 
eminent  man  and  distinguished  patron  of 
learning,”  says  I\Ir-.  B.  “ are  unfortunately 
very  scanty.  Bibliographers  indeed  do  not 
appear  entirely  to  agree  how  to  denominate 
him.  JVIeerman  seems  io  entertain  a doubt 
whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  Jo,  Ant.  de 
Bnxis,  Bishop  of  Aleria,  who  died  in  February 
1475;  which  doubt  is  increased  by  Scliel- 
liorn,  in  lus  Diatribe  to  the  Works  of  Cardi- 
nal Qnirini;  but  his  death  in  1475  is  a 
proof  that  they  are  the  same,  as  no  book  has 
the  bishop’s  name  after  1472.  It  is  certain, 
that  lie  enjoyed  the  high  offices  of  secretary 
to  the  pope,  librarian  to  the  Vatican,  and  was 
also  Bishop  of  Aleria." 

Wo  have  a list  of  the  works  which 
are  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
learned  bishop's  prefatory  epistles  ; but 
as  tli is  would  aiford  little  information 
that  could  be  of  any  use  to  the  genera! 
reader,  and  would  he  still  less  produc- 
tive of  aransemeut,  it  may  very  well  he 
passed  over. 

Among  the  names  also  connected  w ith 
the  first  introduction  of  the  art  ofprint- 
ing, is  that  of  I’ompqxius  L^etus,  who, 
Mr.  B.  states, 

“ was  born  in  a small  village  of  Cala- 
bria, and  was  generally  believed  to  have 
been  an  illegitimate  son  of  a prince  of  the 
House  of  Sanseverini.  L’pon  tins  splendid 
connection  lie  never  at  all  presumed,  but 
proceeded  to  Rome, ’and  prosecuted  Ins  stu- 
dies, first  under  Odtlo  c!e  Montopoli,  and  after- 
wards under  Laurentius  Valla,  who  died  Au- 
gust 1157.  After  the  .death  of  the  hitler,  he 
succeeded  him  in  his  reputation  and  office  : 
but  after  the  interval  of  a few  years,  lie  fell 
under  the  displeasure  “ of  that  termagant 
pontiff”  Paul  II.  and  tied  to  Venice.  He  was 
brought  back  bv  the  command  of  the  pope, 
-and  was  thrown  into  prison,  together  with 
some  oilier  men  of  letters,  who,  in  common 
w ith  Pomponius,  laboured  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  formed  a conspiracy  against. 
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the  papal  authority.  He  continued  a year  in 
confinement.  His  innocence  soon  was  mam- 
test,  and  lie  was  permitted  to  resume  lus  for- 
mer situation,  and  had  the  honour  of  occupy- 
ing the  first  place  in  the  society  ot  learned 
men  at  Rome,  under  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  the  pope.*' 

*#*••** 

<•  He  ” is  said  to  have  “ had  a great  con- 
tempt for  wealth;”  10  have  “lived  in  ex- 
ti erne  poverty  ; and**  to  have  ‘ died  so  scr^ 
necessitous,  that  his  friends  were  obliged  to 
raise  a subscription  to  defray  Ins  funeral  ex- 
pellees.” 

From  the  notice  of  early  printers, 
Mr.  B.  proceeds  to  that  of  “ Hare 
Bools  of  the  Fifteenth  Century;"  by 
■which  he  means,  peculiar  editions  of  the 
works  of  authors  that  are  not  otherwise 
uncommon.  As  his  remarks  upon  this 
vihjcct,  however  ingenious,  are  only 
interesting  to  one  set  of  persons,  and 
those  not  the  brightest  of  ail  human  be- 
ings, we  certainly  shall  not  follow  him 
through  the  catalogue,  which,  we  should 
have  observed,  ts  divided  into  classes, 
the  next  of  which  is  intituled,  “ Greek 
Books  in  Capital  letters  before  1500.” 
To  these  succeed,  “ Rare  Editions  of 
the  Latin  Poets  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury and  “ Latin  Translations  of  the 
Greek  Poets"  These  conclude  a vo- 
lume, the  contents  of  which,  had  it 
been  the  misfortune  of  Swift  to  have 
investigated,  -he  would,  we  are  sure,  as 
soon  as  the  emotions  ol  his  spleen,  at  the 
w ieft  of  those  pages  of  sheet  lead  which 
he  had  been  reluctantly  obliged  to  turn 
erer,  had  subsided,  have  added  another 
chapter  upon  the  art  of  raking  in  the 
ashes,  and  preserving  the  dross  of  litera- 
ture, to  his  description  of  the  Grand 
Academy  of  Logado;  seriously,  the  first 
two  volumes  ot  this  work  were,  as  we 
have  stated,  both  interesting  and  entei- 
taining ; nay,  as  far  as  they  regarded  do- 
mestic literature,  useful : but  this  we  con- 
ceive, front  the  nature  ot  its  subjects, 
is  by  no  means  of  the  same  description. 
TVhy  it  is  not,  we  need  not  further  ex- 
plain. We  have  no  doubt  but  the  two 
remaining  volumes  will  be  belter  adapt- 
ed to  the  taste  of  general  readers.  For 
these  we  shall  wait;  and  then  have  a 
word  with  the  learned  editor  upon  the 
scope  and  effect  ot  the  whole. 


The  History  of  Don  Francisco  de  Mi- 
randa's Attempt  to  effect  a Revolu- 
tion in  South  America.  In  a Series 
of  Letters.  By  James  Biggs.  Re- 
vised, corrected , and  enlarged,  lo 


Miranda's  Expedition  to  South.  America, 

which  are  annexed.  Sketches  of  the 
Life  of  Miranda,  and  Geographical 
Notices  of  Caraccus. 

In  the  advertisement  to  this  work, 
the  author  observes,  that 

«<  Every  political  eye  is  now  directed  to- 
wards South  America  ; and  the  moment  is 
fast  approaching  when  that  immense  and  va- 
luable section  of  the  globe  must  effect  its  in- 
dependence or  change  its  master. ” 

How  he  came  so  dogmatically  to 
prognosticate  an  event  which,  wc  hope 
and  trust  is  so  unlikely  to  happen,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  say. 

« The  writer  of  these  letters,”  he  adds, 

“ lias  freely  animadverted  on  the  conduct 
of  the  hew  of  this  liisiorv,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous political  empiric  of  his  age.” 

In  these  animadversions,  as  they  may 
be  useful,  we  should,  were  we  not  li- 
mited to  space,  be  glad  to  follow  him  : 
but  as  this  is  impossible,  we  must  be 
content  to  trace  the  general  outline  of 
the  character  of  Miranda,  the  principal 
object  of  this  work,  and  leave  those 
who  wish  for  further  information  oil 
subjects  certainly, 'though  subordinate, 
interesting,  to  consult  the  letters, which 
will  repay  their  curiosity. 

“ Genejal  Miranda,”  it  is  stated,  “ ha* 
lierelolore  employed, and  sometimes  agitated, 
the  public  mind.  He  bore  a conspicuous 
part  in  the  French  army  under  Dumourier, 
whom  it  is  said,  with  wliat  truth  I know  not, 
lie  used  very  ill  In  the  early  part  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  is  mentioned  both  with 
praise  and  censure.  From  the  opportunity  I 
have  had  to  see  and  hear  him,  I should  sup- 
pose him  lo  possess  great  talents.  He  excels 
all  men  that  ever  I have  known  in  coljo.piial 
eloquence,  and  the  power  of  persuasion.  He 
discovers  a full  mind,  furnished  with  com- 
prehensive and  accurate  information,  im- 
proved by  travelling  and  observation.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  he  is  in  the  fifty- 
second  year  ot  his  age*.  His  appeaiance  is 
that  of  sixty.  Perhaps  no  mail  living'  can 
boast  a more  retentive  memory.  His  man- 
ners and  address  are  extremely  pleasing. 
In  the  treatment  ot  ns  (bis  volunteers)  he  is 
ail  affability  and  condescension.  This  may 
be  ins  habit,  or  it  may  proceed  from  the 
interest  lie  has  at  present  in  conciliating  our 
esteem  and  gojd  will.  May  his  courteous 
demeanour  continue  when  we  shall  have  ac- 
cepted our  commissions,  and  have  come  un- 
der Ins  power  ! He  is  very  much  disposed  to 
conversation.  With  a fund  ot  materials  to 
reader  it  instructive  and  amusing,  he  m ikes 
a judicious  selection  ot  topics:  accordingly, 
to  the  voung  men,  some  of  whom  have  just 
left  college,  he  talks  of  literature,  and  re- 
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commends  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language 
and  of  mathematics.  Proficiency  in  those 
branches  he  tells  them  will  ensure  promotion 
in  the  army.  The  gentlemen  more  advanced 
in  years  are  entertained  with  his  ideas  on  po- 
litics and  war.  The  general  often  cites  a part 
of  this  history  of  his  own  life  and  travels,  to 
illustrate  the  opinions  he  seems  anxious  to  in- 
culcate. It  is  evident  enough,  that  he  aims 
to  sow  in  the  minds  of  his  followers  the  seeds 
of  heroic  deeds,  of  liberty,  and  revolution." 

Here  we  would,  ere  we  conclude,  just 
pause  a moment,  to  ask.  the  author,  if, 
in  his  apprehension,  any  deeds  can  be 
heroic  that  tend  to  revolution , such  as 
that  under  which  Europe,  to  its  re- 
motest corners,  at  present  groans  ? If 
such  are  his  notious  of  heroic  deeds,  sti- 
mulated by  what  we  believe  the  French 
call  liberty , and  we  term  anarchy , we 
must  tell  him,  that  without  he  looks 
into  that  valuable  list  of  heroes,  drawn 
by  some  resplendent  genius,  in  what 
may  be  termed  prose  epic,  and  exhi- 
bited in  the  Newgate  Calendar,  or 
that  still  more  particular  display  of  he- 
roic transactions  the  sessions  paper,  a 
work,  which  comes  exactly  within  the 
meaning  of  that  “ great  moralist  and 
critic ” who  observes,  “ that  in  history 
the  whole  should  be  told;''  without,  we 
say,  he  consults  such  great  and  such 
authentic  records,  he  will  not  find  any 
to  justify  his  ideas  either  of  li  bertt  or 

HEROISM. 

The  Farm  House,  '«  Tale : with  Ama- 
tory, Pastoral , Elegiac,  and  Miscella- 
neous Poems  and  Sonnets.  By  James 

Murray  Lacey.  1 vol.  12mo.  1809. 

The  author  of  these  poems  has  been, 
we  understand,  an  occasional  contribu- 
tor to  this  Magazine;  and  we  have,  of 
course,  deemed  his  effusions  in  a great 
degree  meritorious.  We  have  the  same 
opinion  of  these  poems  ; though  we 
must  observe,  that  writing  verse  with 
rapidity  is  no  proof  of  genius.  “ It  is 
not  how  much  you  do,  but  how  well 
you  do  it,”  an  old  schoolmaster  of  our 
acquaintance  used  to  say;  thougli  this 
had  been  more  elegantly  said  by  a ge- 
nius of  a former  age, 

“ An  hundred  verses  every  morning  writ, 
Neither  betrays  the  poet  nor  the  wit.” 

However,  these  observations  do  not 
hear  exactly  upon  the  work  before  us  : 
these  poems,  though  in  some  instances 
evidently  written  in  haste,  are  not  defi- 
cient either  in  elegance  or  correctness. 
The  Farm  House,  a Tale,  is  extremely 
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pretty ; and  in  the  other  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
L.’s  effusions,  so  many  sparks  of  genius 
are  to  be  discovered,  that  we  wish  we 
had  space  for  quotation. 


The  Epistolary  Correspondence  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele  ; including  his  Fami- 
liar Letters  to  his  Wife  and  Daugh- 
ters ; to  which  are  prefixed.  Frag- 
ments of  Three  Ploys,  two  of  them 
undoubtedly  Steele's,  the  Third  sup- 
posed to  be  Addison's.  Faithfully 
printed  from  the  Originals  ; and  illus- 
trated with  Literary  and  Historical 
Anecdotes,  by  John  Nichols,  F.S.A. 
E.  and  P.  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo. 
1S09. 

This  publication  we  greet  with  particu- 
lar pleasure;  inasmuch  as  it  shows, that 
the  spirit  of  its  worthy  editor  has  not 
succumbed  under  the  pressure  of  even 
accumulated  calamities.  The  elasticity 
of  his  mind,  indeed,  under  his  late 
grievous  visilations,*  scarcely  more  gra- 
tified the  feelings,  than  it  excited  the 
admiration,  of  his  numerous  friends; 
but  we  are  happy  to  observe,  that  lite- 
rature is  now  benefiting,  and  may  ex- 
pect still  farther  to  benefit, f from  that 
patience  of  labour,  and  spirit  of  re- 
search, by  which  Mr.  Nichols  has  al- 
ready laid  it  under  many  and  great 
obligations. 

The  present,  it  is  true,  is  not  alto- 
gether an  original  work  ; as  a collection 
of  Steele’s  letters  was  published  by  Mr. 
Nr.  above  thirty  years  ago  : a consider- 
able portion  of  these  volumes,  however, 
is  now  for  the  first  time  printed  ; and 
the  notes  and  illustrations  of  the  editor 
are  useful,  curious,  and  interesting. 

“ For  (lie  Three  Dramatic  Fragments 
(says  Mr.  Nichols),  and  lor  such  part  of  the 
Letters  of  Sir  "Richard  Steele,  as  are  now  first 
published,  I am  indebted  to  the  liberal  com- 
munication of  Mrs.  Scurlock  ; hy  whom  they 
have  been  presented  to  me,  in  full  confor- 
mity with  the  intention  of  her  late  worthy- 
husband  ; who,  in  conjunction  with  the  pre- 


* At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1807,  this 
gentleman  had  the  misfortune  to  fracture  Ins 
thigh  by  a tall  ; and  early  in  1808,  property- 
of  Ins,  lo  the  amount  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  was  destroyed  by- 
fire  ! 

■f-  “ Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,”  to  be  comprised  m five  or  six 
volumes,  8vo.  are,  we  understand,  in  great 
forw  ardness.  The  foundation  of  tins  desirable 
work  Mr.  N.  laid  in  his  well-kpown  “ Life  of 
Mr.  Bowver,”  the  learned  pricier, 
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tent  E iifor,  proposed  (o  liavc  published 
them,  together  with  many  oilier  Letters  in 
his  possession  frovn  characters  of  the  first 
eminence  in  life ; which,  respect,  however, 
for  those  characters  withheld  him  from  com- 
mitting to  the  pre«s.* 

••  One  letterof  Mr.  Scurlock,  from  a consi- 
derable numher  which  passed  between  us  on 
this  suhject,  will  he  a sufficient  proof  of  the 
propriety  of  his  ideas  on  this  subject. 

“ Lovehill  Farm,  Langley, 
" stn,  -Dec.  24, 1787. 

[ have  not  given  up  the  intention  of 
publishing  another  volume  : but  the  different 
pursuits  1 have  been  engaged  in,  have  pre- 
vented mv  giving  time  to  a work  that  requires 
critical  attention.  I have  no  doubt  but,  with 
your  assistance,  we  shall  be  able  to  extract 
such  materials  from  the  manuscripts  in  my 
possession,  as  may  be  entertaining  to  the 
public.  I have  observed,  that  there  are  no 
productions  read  with  greater  avidity,  nor 
more  eagerly  inquired  for,  than  those  that 
are  replete  with  interesting  events,  and  pri- 
vate historical  anecdotes  of  families  who  now 
figure  m the  world.  Of  these  I have  a copi- 
ous fund  ; vet  I would  rather  be  less  enter- 
taining, than  dislutb  the  repose  of  private 
families,  or  wound  the  bosom  of  domestic 
tranquillity.  I shall  be  in  town  when  the 
Parliament  meets;  and,  if  you  are  then  at 
leisure,  we  will  enter  on  a selection  for  the 
work.  / 

••  Steele  and  Addison  wrote  the  Spectators, 
&c.  &c.  chiefly  Ki  the  room  where  T now 
write  : they  rented  the  house  of  my  Father 
for  occasional  retirement,  and  kept  an  house- 
keeper between  them.  It  happened  that  this 
housekeeper  proved  to  be  in  a situation  that 
could  not  escape  the  prying  eye  of  slander- 
ous observation ; when  Steele  asked  Addison 
very  gravely,  what  they  should  do  in  such  a 
dreadful  predicament  ? ‘ Why,’  says  Addi- 
son, ‘ since  it  is  now  past  remedy,  there  is 


“ * The  following  paragraph  was  actually 
published  in  1787',  at  the  end  of  my  adver- 
tisement of  the  first  edition.  ‘ It  may  be  pro- 
per to  announce,  that,  since,  these  volumes 
have  appeared  before  the  public,  the  Editor 
lias  been  favoured  with  many  valuable  Ori- 
ginal Letters  and  other  genuine  productions 
of  Sir  Richard  Steele  ; which  have,  in  the 
politest  manner  been  communicated  to  him 
by  the  Rev.  David  Scurlock,  M.  A.  of  Love- 
hdl  Place,  Langley,  Bucks,  who  became  pos- 
sessed of  them  (together  with  many  other 
curious  correspondences  of  several  eminent 
persons)  as  administrator  to  the  effects  of 
Lady  Trevor,  Sir  Richard  Steele’s  last  sur- 
viving daughter. — These  valuable  and  au- 
thentic documents  the  present  Editor  has 
vndertaken  to  publish,  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  properly  digested,  with  the  full  concur- 
rence, and  uD'ler  the  immediate  inspection, 
*f  Mr.  ScurlocL.’” 


nothing  to  be  done  but  this;  if  it  proves  ta 
be  a black  child",  you  shall  take  it ; if  a fair 
one,  the  care  of  it  shall  fall  to  mv  lot.’ 

“ Though  I have  lately  built  anew  house 
here,  I have  religiously  reserved  this  old  part, 
which  is  a'tached  to  it,  and  have  made  it  my 
Sanctum  Sanctorum:  Oh,  that  it  would  inspir* 
me  with  the  genius  that  once  inhabited  it ! 

Yours,  Ac.  DAVID  SCURLOCK.” 

“ From  a variety  of  causes,  but  princi- 
pally from  Mr.  Scurlock's  having  been  per- 
suaded by  a Nobleman  of  high  respectability 
to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  a Magistrate 
tor  the  County  of  Bucks,  which  occupied  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time,  and  after- 
wards from  ill  health,  that  gentleman  was 
prevented  from  making  the  selection  he  pro- 
posed ; till  at  length  death  deprived  his  fami- 
ly and  the  world  of  a valuable  character. 
May  9, 1793. 

“ lie  was  an  affectionate  husband  ; and  a 
tender  attentive  parent.  To  the  poor  he  was 
a liberal  benefactor;  to  his  parishioners  a 
diligent  pastor;  a zealous  preacher,  and  a 
fine  model  for  the  conduct  of  their  life.  His 
exertions  in  the  duty  of  a Magistrate  were 
exemplary  ; nor  were  his  literary  talents  infe- 
rior to  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  Of  his  abi- 
lities a distinguished  specimen  is  given,  in 
‘ 1 houghts  on  the  Influenceof  Religion  on  Ci- 
vil Government,  and  its  Tendency  to  promote 
and  preserve  the  Social  Liberty  and  Rights 
of  Man;’  a pamphlet  published  in  1792. 

“ After  that  period,  a variety  of  totally 
different  avocations  demanding  the  attention 
of  the  present  Editor;  the  publication  lay 
wholly  dormant,  till  Mrs.  Scurlock,  in  assort- 
ing some  papers  of  her  late  husband,  found 
amongst  them  some  Letters  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  and  the  unfinished  Plays,  which,  by 
her  permission,  are  now  presented  to  the 
public.  • 

“ The  writings  of  Steele  stand  in  general 
so  little  in  need  of  adventitious  credit,  that 
they  derive  but  small  advantage  from  critical 
industry;  yet  a few  historical  notices  and 
illustrations,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  curious,  as  immediately  connected 
with  the  history  of  that  period  in  which 
Steele  and  the  rest  of  those  elegant  writers 
flourished,  to  whom  the  world  have  been  so 
very  highly  indebted  for  the  Tatler,  Specta- 
tor, Guardian,  &c.  &c.”  --  J.  N. 

The  Letters  exhibit  at  once  the  amia- 
ble mind  and  eccentric  conduct  of'Steele, 
and  illustrate  the  literary  history  of  his 
time. 

Of  the  Dramatic  relics,  ttvo  are  those 
mentioned  in  the  Biographia  Drainatica 
(i.  433)  as  having  Been  left  by  Steele 
unfinished,  and  being  “ probably  still  in 
MS.”  viz. 

The  Gentleman ; and, 

The  School  of  Action. 
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The  humour  of  these  pieres  seems 
rather  to  belong  to  farce,  than  to  gen- 
teel coined)';  but  they  were  mere  rough 
draughts,  which  their  author,  had  he 
lived,  might  have  filled  up  with  skill 
and  effect. 

The  third  fragment  is  a complete 
first  act  of  a tragedy;  bearing  slrong 
marks  of  having  been  the  work  ot  Ad- 
dison. What  the  plan  of  the  writer 
was,  it  is  not  now  perhaps  possible  to 
learn  ; but,  as  the  editor  observes,  this 
first  act  lays  “ a good  foundation  for  a 
fine  tragedy.” 

Prefixed  to  the  first  volume  is  a good 
portrait  of  Steele  ; of  whom  it  is 
said, 

“ Improving  youth  and  hoary  age 

“ Are  better’d  by  his  matchless  page.” 


An  Analysis  of  Penmanship.  By  J. 

Boardmun , of  Somers  Town.  Svo. 

This  little  treatise,  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  Society  of  Schoolmasters,  we 
think  extremely  well  calculated,  as  it  is 
avowed  to  be  intended,  “ by  digesting 


into  a sort  of  grammar  the  principles 
of  this  useful  and  elegant  art,  to  acce- 
lerate the  progress  of  the  Scholar,  and 
to  save  the  master  much  unnecessary 
trouble.” 

Mr.  Hoard  man  very  properly  begins 
by  accurately  defiuing  the  art,  and  re- 
ducing it  to  its  elements,  or  first  prin- 
ciples ; he  then  proceeds,  by  regular 
steps,  from  the  simple  down  stroke,  to 
the  oval,  the  serpentine,  and  the  ano- 
malous form  (as  k,  r,  z,  and  Sy).  The 
distinct  points  of  proportion,  and  slope, 
are  next  discussed  with  much  perspi- 
cuity, and  explained  by  a copper-plate, 
as  the  fundamental  strokes  had  before 
been  illustrated. 

The  object  of  the  present  pamphlet 
appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
plainest  and  most  simple  principles  and 
forms  of  writing  ; that  is  to  say,  merely 
the  useful  parts  of  penmanship.  We 
gather,  however,  from  a concluding 
paragraph,  that  the  ingenious  author 
contemplates,  in  prospectu,  a second 
and  more  scientific  undertaking  on  the 
same  subject. 


ST.  MARK.  C.  9.  V.  49. 

IIj;  yap  vrvpi  uhiaQvCcTat,  xal  ira.aa.  Qvcrta.  ocAi 
For  every  one  shall  be  sailed  with  fire,  and  every  sacrifice  shall  be  sailed  with  salt. 


THIS  sentence  connects  with  the 
foregoing ; as  the  particle  7“P» 
which  is  causal,  shews.  In  the  preceding 
verse  we  read,  that  offenders  shall  be 
cast  into  lire  Gehenna  of  fire;  where 
the  fire  shall  perpetually  burn  them, 
and  the  consciousness  of  their  crimes 
shall  perpetually  torment  them.  For 
every  one,  that  is,  was,  o sis  tv  fasn/av  rov 
irvgos  j3XT&eb(  aXiuSiivEron,  shat!  be  seasoned , 
shall  be  preserved  in  this  fire.  This  fire 
shall  act  upon  the  wicked  who  arc 
thrown  into  it,  as  brine  acts  upon  the 
meat,  over  which  it  is  poured.  It  shall 
consolidate,  not  consume  them.  Unlike 
all  other  fires,  it  shall  not  destroy  life, 
but  prolong  it.  Such  is  the  slate  ot 
every  incorrigible  offender.  It  remains 
to  be  shewn,  what  is  the  portion  re- 
served fowthe  faithful.  Every  faithful 
disciple,  who  is  so  truly  devoted  to  the 
Christian  cause,  as  to  be  ready  to  (he  in 
its  defence,  is  here  represented  under 
the  figure  of  a sacrifice,  seasoned  with 
salt.  IlScra  Svj la,  every  sacrifice,  saith 
-Christ,  thus  prepared  for,  and  devoted 
to  me,  shall  be  considered  as  seasoned 
with  salt.  The  Jews  were  taught  to 
understand,  that  sacrifices,  so  seasoned, 
were  acceptable  to  the  Lord.  Every 


sincere  disciple  is  here  by  anticipation 
and  prolepsis  denominated  By 

this  appellation  he  was  forewarned  of 
an  event,  which  the  sword  of  persecu- 
tion would  not  fail  to  accomplish.  With 
a like  allusion  to  sacrifices,  St.  Paul 
thus  writes  to  the  Philippian* ; o’  *«,' 
c'wivSo/x.ai'  and  to  Timothy  ; hu  7*p  -fiS-n 
cnri»5o/u.ou 

Thus  the  punishment,  hereafter  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  wicked,  and  t lie  recom- 
pense, reserved  for  the  faithful,  are  ex- 
pressed in  terms,  fetched  from  those  sa- 
crificial rites, with  which  the  Jews  were 
conversant.  Commentators,  con- 

ceiving the  sense  to  be,  consumed  by 
fire,  have  proposed  to  read,  instead  of 
a}sa^r,‘TsTai  ctsuXua^rtasrat.  But  tile  very 
reverse  of  consumed  is  the  sense  in- 
tended. A learned  critic  has  indeed 
said,  that,  “ as  to  salting  with  fire,  no- 
thing can  be  made  of  it.”  Much,  and 
much  more  to  the  purpose  mayjie  made 
of  it,  than  can  be  made  of  any  word, 
which  criticism,  in  its  ardour  to  amend, 
may  have  undertaken  to  substitute. 

Salt  is  good  : hut  if  the  salt  avaxav 
fvr.Tca,  should  have  become  insipid, 
lv  Tivi  «vro  afTiVirs  ; Quo  condirneiilo  Sa- 
lem ip  sunt  condiGtis  f R-  , 
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COVENT-Garden  Company  (At  the 
Hay  market  Theatre),  May  17. — 
Mr.  Liston,  the  humorous  comedian, 
deserting  the  sock  for  the  buskin,  per- 
formed, for  his  own  benefit,  the  part  of 
the  distracted  Octnvian,  in  The  Moun- 
taineers. In  an  address,  written  by  Mr. 
Eyre,  of  the  late  Drury  lane  Company, 
our  comic  friend  promised  never  to  be 
so  mad  again. — It  is  not,  perhaps,  gene- 
rally known,  that,  though  the  London 
audiences  have  only  been  accustomed  to 
mirth  and  laughter  from  the  perform- 
ances of  Mr.  Liston,  it  is  certain,  that 
in  his  previous  provincial  career,  this 
gentleman  was  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  the  more  dignified  scenes  of  the 
tragic  drama. 

May  29.— That  universal  favourite  of 
the  English  stage,  Mr.  Lewis,  took 
leave  of  the  public,  in  the  character  of 
the  Copper  Captain,  in  Rate  a Wife 
and  have  a Wife.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  play,  he  came  forward,  amidst  a tu- 
mult of  applause,  and  very  much  agi- 
taled  ; at  length,  when  silence  could  be 
obtained,  he  addressed  the  audience 
nearly  as  follows  : — 

««  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

•'  I have  ihe  honour  to  address  yon  for  the 
last  time.  After  my  long  theatrical  career,  I 
am  exci  edinglv  au’itated  on  coming  forward 
to  bid  you  farewell  and  indeed,  ray  feel- 
ings are  so  slrong  and  so  pttintul,  that  it  I had 
Dot  feared  lest  ihe  omission  of  this  ceremony 
miglii  have  seemed  negligence  or  disrespect, 
I would  willingly  have  avoined  it  altogether. 
AY  hen  1 look  hack  upon  my  professional  life, 
and  recollect  that  [ have  been, your  servant 
for  six  and  thirty  years,  during  which  period 
I have  never  once’incurred  your  displeasure, 
I cannot  contemplate  my  dramatic  depth 
without  the  deepest  sensations  of  gratitude 
and  regret. 

“ Allow  me  to  express  to  you  my  ardent 
thanks  for  the  kindness  which  you  have  inva- 
riably bestowed  upon  me,  and  particularly 
for  ti  e favour  with  which  you  have  received 
my  later  efforts.  1 take  my  leave,  tinder 
these  circumstances,  not  only  with  the  live- 
liest gratitude,  but,  if  I nitty  be  allowed  the 
expression,  w;th  the  sincerest  affection.  La- 
dies and  gentlemen,  I now  bid  you  adteu  tor 
ever.” 

Mr.  Lewis,  as  has  been  observecUty  a 
newspaper  writer,  was  an  actor  of  the 
old  school  and  to  the  correctness  and 
.professional  science  which  distinguished 
the  cotemporaries  of  his  early  days,  he 


united  all  that  liveliness,  variety,  and 
whim  which  have  characterised  the  co- 
medians of  our  own  time.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  professional  life,  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  that  line  of 
genteel  comedy  in  which  he  was  so  pre- 
eminent. Of  late  years,  he  has  acted 
more  frequently  in  the  modern  comedies 
than  in  the  plays  of  the  classical  writers; 
and  by  his  irresistible  whimsicality,  al- 
ways added  life  and  fire  to  the  farcical 
pieces  that  he  sported  in,  and  always 
excited  admiration  in  the  public  mind  ; 
yet  the  full  extent  of  bis  talents  cannot 
be  appreciated,  except  by  those  who 
have  seen  his  less  frequent  but  more 
exquisite  performances  in  the  older  dra- 
mas. The  modern  plays,  with  all  their 
merit,  are  certainly  less  natural  and  cor- 
rect in  the  portraiture  of  character  than 
those  of  some  past  periods  ; and  of 
course,  though  the  most  advantageous 
to  actors  of  mere  bustle,  are  not  the  best 
calculated  to  display  the  powers  of  those 
few  really  great  performers,  who  consi- 
der their  profession  as  a science,  and 
can  discriminate  as  well  as  divert.  Those, 
therefore,  who  would  judge  of  Mr.  Le- 
wis’s dramatic  abilities,  must  estimate 
him,  not  merely  by  those  exhibitions 
where  nothing  except  liveliness  and 
drollery  could  be  exerted,  but  by  those 
in  which  all  his  more  refined  humour, 
and  his  subtle  conceptions  of  comic  na- 
ture, could  play  in  easy  lightness,  un- 
clogged  by  the  earthy  weight  of  grosser 
composition.  He  was  infinitely  comical 
in  his  caricatures,  but  he  had  the  higher 
excellence  of  being  chastely  comic  in 
his  characters.  We  could  laugh  at  his 
eccentricity  in  Young  Rapid  and  in  Je- 
remy Tiddler;  but  in  Merculio  and  the 
Copper  Captain  we  could  not  only  laugh 
at  his  eccentricity,  but  admire  his  dis- 
cernment of  nature,  and  his  knowledge 
of  art.  To  all  the  talents  of  his  mind 
he  added  in  an  eminent  degree  the  ad- 
vantages of  person,  which  he  preserved 
to  his  very  last  performance ; and  so 
singularly  happy  was  his  manner,  that  a 
thousand  vagaries,  which  in  less  delicate 
hands  would  have  degenerated  into  buf- 
foonery or  vulgarity,  were  with  hin^ 
but  gaieties  and  amusing  whims. 

jyiay  31.  This  company  closed  their 
season,  with  the  performances  of  The 
Exile  aud  talent; tie  and  Orson;  on 
which  occasion  the  following  Address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Young  ; — 
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**  Ladies  and  Gentlemen , 

“ I am  desired  by  the  proprietors  of  Co- 
vent  Garden  theatre,  to  offer  you  their  most 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  kind  and 
liberal  patronage  you  have  afforded  them 
during  this  most  trying  and  distressing  season. 
The  weight  of  their  obligation  is  the  more 
sensibly  felt,  as  they  are  aware  (though  every 
exertion  has  been  used)  t hat  the  attraction  of 
novelty  has  been  in  a great  measure  wanting. 
— Next  year,  however,  they  hope  the  defi- 
ciency in  theatrical  amusements  will  be  am- 
ply supplied. 

“ Their  new  theatre  is  now  covered 
IN. 

“ Owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  times,  they  have  encountered  the  great- 
est difficulties,  and  gone  to  an  unprecedented 
expense  in  procuring  the  best  materials  ne- 
cessary for  the  structure  of  so  large  a build- 
ing ; but  from  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
all  concerned  in  the  undertaking,  they  have 
now  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  assuring  you, 
that  the  New  Theatre  Roya l in  Covent 
Garden  will  be  opened  for  your  entertain- 
ment on  Monday  the  11th  of  September. 

“ The  chief  ambition  of  the  proprietois  has 
been  to  consult  the  comfort  apd  convenience 
of  the  audience;  and  they  trust,  that  when 
completed,  the  New  Theatre  will  receive 
the  enviable  sanction  of  your  approbation, 
and  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  British  empire.  The  performers,  like- 
wise, ladies  and  gentlemen,  beg  leave  to  re- 
turn their  most  grateful  thanks  to  a kind  and 
indulgent  public  ; and  till  we  meet  on  our 
new  stage,  the  company  humbly  take  their 
leave.*’ 

IJaymarket  Theatre. — The  regu- 
lar su miner  campaign  commenced  un- 
der the  command  of  Messrs.  Colman, 
Winston,  and  Morris,  with  the  comedy 
of  Rule  a IV ife  and  Have  a R ife,  and 
Plat  and  Counterplot.  The  corps  is 
strong  and  efficient,  Messrs.  Young  and 
Jones,  and  Mrs.  Glover,  taking  the  lead 
in  tragedy  and  comedy.  With  their 
respective  talents  our  readers  are  well 
acquainted  : we  have  only  to  observe, 
that  Mr.  Jones’s  undertakings  in  this 
concern  are  remarkable  by  their  variety, 
as  well  as  by  their  general  merit.  Se- 
veral new  pieces  are  talked  of,  and  a 
busy  season  is  expected.'  We  wish  it 
success. 

Drury-lane  Company,  (At  the  Ly- 
eeum  ),  June  10. — The  late  Drury-lane 
company  concluded  their  season  at  this 
theatre,  with  I he  Heir  at  Low,  Blue 
Devils,  and  The  .Mayor  nf  Garratt.  At 
the  end  of  the  comedy,  Mr.  Wroughton 
advanced  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and 
addressed  the  house  as  follows : 


“ Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

“ This  last  night  of  performance  demands 
our  annual  address  of  thanks— but  so  pecu- 
liarly involved  in  calamity  as  the  performers 
have  been,  from  the  destruction  of  both 
theatres  this  winter  (which  was  near  reducing 
many  of  the  adherents  of  the  stage  to  uncom- 
mon difficulties  and  distress),  we  are  anxious- 
ly apprehensive  lest  our  expressions  prove 
inadequate  to  our  feelings  on  this  occasion. 
Thecalamily,  which  was  truly  grievous  to  our 
brethren  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  became 
trebly  so  to  the  Drury-lane  company ; for 
where,  in  the  first  instance,  some  relief  could 
be  administered,  in  the  latter  scarcely  any 
could  be  obtained.  Hopeless  and  dreary 
was  our  situation  for  some  weeks,  until  our 
appeal  to  tho  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  the  Lord 
Chaml  erlaiij.  who  graciously  listened  to  our 
distress,  and  with  the  utmost  kindness  (which 
must  ever  be  remembered  hy  the  actors) 
gave  us  lus  sanction  and  permission  to  come 
forward  oh  our  own  account ; and  from  the 
liberality  of  the  public,  and  the  kind  inter- 
vention of  the  proprietors  of  the  Opera  House 
and  the  Lyceum,  we  have,  in  some  measure, 
thus  far  sustained  our  misfortunes. 

“ By  your  generosity  we  have  been  ena- 
bled to  keep  united  ; and  we  again  look 
forwards  with  confidence,  in  the  hope  of  a 
continuation  of  public  favour;  assuring  you, 
that  wherever  our  future  destiny  shall  place 
us,  we  trust  our  exertions,  keeping  pace  with 
our  gratitude,  will  render  us  deserving  of 
your  attention. 

" It  now  remains  for  us,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  season,  to  offer  our  heartfelt  tributa 
of  thanks,  which  we  one  and  all  beg  leave 
thus  publicly  and  respectfully  to  present  to 
our  patrons  and  benefactors,  for  that  pro- 
tection, that  indulgence,  and  that  noble  libe- 
rality, with  which  they  have  followed  up  and 
rewarded  our  humble  endeavours.” 


Mr.  FJliston,  who  has  taken  the 
Royal  Circijs,  lias  converted  The  Beg - 
gat's  Opera  into  a burlelta,  and  under- 
taken the  character  of  Macheath  hint- 
self.  His  entree  in  the  part  was  pre- 
faced by  the  following  address  : 

Each  anxious  host,  of  ardent  zeal  possest, 

His  friends  to  pleas",  and  gratify  each  guest. 
Urges  endeavour — thinks  no  effort  vain, 

That  tends  to  please,  or  leads  to  entertain  ; 
Yet  sometimes  finds,  too  eager  to  succeed, 
The  will,  alas  ! has  far  outstripp’d  the  deed  t 
His  fate  may,  here,  be  mine  ; lor  never  host 
More  ardtiu  zeal,  nor  eager  will,  could  boast; 
Ne’er  welcom’d  guests  more  warmly  to  his 
dome, 

Nor,  friends  to  gratify,  felt  more  at  home  ! 
At  home,  then,  view  me — where,  unawed  hy 
rule, 

The  gravest  sometimes  dare  to  play  the  fool ; 
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To  cheer  the  heart,  make  every  plan  their 
choice. 

And  e’en  tom  sinner*,  unpossess'd  of  voice  : 
That  thought  1ms  nearly  slopp’d  my  scanty 

breath. 

While  fli' nng  past,  appears  to  frown  Muc- 
henth : 

Minims  and  crochets  seem  to  weep  and  wail, 
And,  like  King  Richard's  ghosts,  my  ears  as- 
sail; ' 

Richard , who  here  might  hawl,  in  tragic  strain, 
“ A horse  ! a horse  !”  norbawl  for  one  in  vain  ! 
While  the  poor  captain’s  strains,  less  priz’d 
by  half, 

Perchance  may  only  raise  a loud  horse  laugh. 
(Bell  rings.) 

But  to  my  trial  call’d,  for  weal  or  woe — 

“ The  Judges  all”  array’d, a fearful  “ show  !” 
" I go”  undaunted  : — sure  of  kind  support ; 
And  throw  myself  thus  boldly  on  the  Court ; 
The  very  summit  of  my  accusation, 

A mere  attempt,  to  steal  your  approbation  ! 
But  then,  like  all  Macheaths,  I feel  a hope, 
You’ll  ask  from  me,  no  feats  upon  the  rope  ; 
But,  mingling  mercy  with  dramatic  laws. 
Assuage  my  doom — transport  me  with  ap- 
plause! 


June  21.  — The  following  Address, 
■written  by  Dr.  Busby,  was  spoken  at 
the  King’s  Theatre,  in  the  Hayniarket, 
by  Mr.  Elliston,  at  a performance  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

O Charity!  divinest  guest  of  earth  ! 

Type  of  the  Deity  who  gave  thee  birth  ! 

Still  on  mankind  thy  melting  grace  impart, 
And  fix  thy  temple  in  the  human  heart. 

For  saving  help,  when  bleeding  Misery 
cries, 

And  pallid  Sickness  lifts  her  languid  eyes, 
Thou  bidst  compassion  in  each  bosom  glow, 
And  balmy  comfort  to  the  sufferer  flow. 


Prompted  by  thee,  lo!  Wealth  her  store  di- 
vides, 

By  thee  assuag’d,  fell  Malady  subsides ; 

Ease  o’er  Despair  her  downy  mantle  flings. 
And  Hope  descends,  “ with  healing  on  her 
wings.” 

Yes,  Charity — with  want  and  pain  at  strife — 
Kind  second  parent  of  dissolving  hie  ! 

To  thee  the  children  of  misfortune  fly. 

For  thy  soft  shelter,  heave  ih’  imploring  sigh  ; 
In  thee  cessation  to  their  anguish  see. 

And  owe  each  Good  Samaritan  to  thee. 

Urg’d  hj  thy  voice,  directed  by  thy  light. 

In  Heav’n’s  best  cause  thy  votaries  here 
unite, — , 

Disease  to  cure,  the  throbbing  wound  to  bind. 
And  imitate  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

When  Beauty,  listening  to  the  tale  of  woe. 
Melts  at  the  heart,  and  bids  her  bounty  flow. 
The  seraph-virtues,  smiling  from  above. 

Shed  fairer  lustre  round  the  throne  of  love: 
New  grace,  new  charms,  each  benefactress 
wears, 

And  Pity  in  her  angel  shape  appears! 

While  Charity  expands  her  holy  fires. 

And  generous  Sympathy  each  rank  inspires  : 
\\  bile  Heav’n,  that  gave  us  courage,  feeling 
gives, 

And  ev’ry  Briton  as  a Christian  lives; 

(As  kind  as  Loid,  beneficent  as  brave,) 

Lives  to  do  good,  to  succour,  and  to  save  : 
E’en  hostile  lands  shall  own  the  blessings 
here, 

And  mix  their  admiration  with  their  fear. 

O Charity  ! to  every  good  allied  ! 

Ot  Freedom’s  soil  the  honour  and  the.  pride  ! 
Still  by  our  deeds  the  sacred  influence  prove. 
Still  bless  and  bind  us  in  fraternal  love: 
Desert,  we  pray,  nor  high  nor  low  estate, 
Exult  the  humble,  and  adorn  the  great; 
Where’er  we  turn,  thy  presence  let  us  find, 
And  ever  sway  our  Royal  Patron’s  mind  ; 
Preserve  thy  spirit  in  his  Princely  breast, 
And  be  the  proudest  leather  in  his  crest. 
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ODE  FOR  HIS  MAJESTY’S  BIRTH-DAY, 
1309. 

BY  HENRY  TAMES  PYE,  ESQ.  POET-L  A U RE  AT. 

”V\TH1LE  Europe  with  dejected  eye 
Beholds  around  her  rural  reign. 
Whilom  of  Peace  the  fair  domain 
The  scene  of  desolation  lie  ; 

Or  if  with  trembling  hope  she  cast 
Her  looks  on  hours  of  glory  past ; 

And  burn  again  with  virtuous  fame 
Her  ancient  honours  to  reclaim, 

And  brace  the  corslet  ©n  her  breast. 

And  grasp  the  spear  and  wave  the  crest ; 
ci  ties  her  course  through  war’s  ensanguin’d 
flood  ; 

^ et  must  she  win  her  way  through  carnage 
and  through  blood. 


Ah  ! happier,  Britain,  o’er  thy  plain 
Still  smiling  Peace  and  Freedom  reign, 
And  while  thy  sons  with  pitying  eye 
Behold  the  fields  of  rum  round  them  lie; 
The  storms  w hich  shake  each  neighbour- 
realm  with  fear, 

Like  distant  thunder  die  upon  the  ear ; 
They  bless  the  halcyon  hours  that  gave, 
To  rule  a people  free  and  brave, 

A patriot  monarch  all  their  own. 

Their  swords  his  bulwark,  and  their  hearts 
his  throne  : 

And  while  to  this  auspicious  day 
The  muse  devotes  her  tributary  laj1, 

A nation’s  vow  s in  choral  Pa?an  join. 
And  consecrate  to  fame  a ‘ verse  as  meaa 
as  mine.’ 
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Yet  not  to  selfish  thoushts  confin’d 

Are  the  warm  feelings  of  the  virtuous 
mind : 

The  Royal  Patriot,  while  he  views 

Peace  a'er  his  realms  her  bliss  diffuse, 

Mourus  for  the  sorrows  that  afflict  man- 
kind. 

Go  forth,  my  sons,  he  cries ; my  Britons, 

» g°’ 

And  rescue  Europe  from  her  ruthless  foe. 

Beheld,  in  arms,  Austria’s  Imperial  Lord  ; 

Behold  Iberia  draw  th’avenging  sword  ; 

O let,  with  their’s,  your  mingling  ensigns 

T 

In  the  great  cause  of  injur’d  Liberty  ! 

Go  forth,  ray  sons, and  to  the  world  declare. 
When  suffering  Freedom  calls,  Britannia's 
arras  are  there. 


ANECDOTES  IN  FAMILIAR  VERSE. 
No.  V. 

The  Philosopher’s  Stone. 

A A ERY  great  philosopher 

Of  wisdom  made  a mighty  slir. 

And  rumour’s  tongue  with  wonder  told, 

All  metals  he’d  transmute  to  gold. 

Leo  the  Tenth,  with  liberal  spirit. 

All  the  world  know  encourag'd  merit; 

And  to  that  pope  tiiis  money-getter 
Made  known,  in  a fine  pompous  letter, 

That  he  all  nature’s  secrets  knew  ; 

That  metals  which  in  centuries  grew 
To  gold,  his  secret  had  such  powers. 

He  could  make  gold  iu  a few  hours. 

Leo,  who  was  a humourist, 

Finding  this  madman  would  persist. 

First  tried  to  combat  his  pretences. 

To  bring  him  to  his  sober  senses; 

Said,  that  the  thing  could  not  be  done  ; 

Nav,  if  it  could,  that  he,  for  one, 

Thought  it  were  better  let  alone; 

For,  if  this  secret  once  were  known. 

That  gold  would  be  a mortal  evil. 

And  do  more  mischief  than  the  devil; 

Prove  to  mankind  a plague,  a curse. 
However,  he  had  sent  a purse, 

That,  since  he  could,  as  he  had  told, 
Make^any  quantity  of  gold, 

All  that  he  wanted  to  begin. 

Must  be  a purse  to  pul  it  in. 

BADINE. 

No.  VI. 

The  Raddish. 

HENRY  the  Fourth,  as  history  sings, 
Among  proud  France’  fantastic  kings,  • 

The  very  best  in  all  the  pack. 

But  who  was  killed  by  Ravaillac; 

Who  generous  was,  and  took  delight 
To  give,  or  lend,  or  love,  or  fight;  - 
Who  hating  avarice  of  all  men, 

Cried,  “ From  my  title  take  the  N, 

I should  no  more  be  worth  y.our  care, 

But  France’s  monarch  and  avare.* 

Henry,  of  course,  as  monarchs  do. 
Received  of  presents  not  a few  ; 

* .'lis  title  was  King  of  France  and  Na- 
varre ; by  taking  away  the  N, Navarre  would 
seem  avaro,  which  means  miserly. 


But,  for  one  kindness  he’d  receive. 

Ten  lie  would  generously  give. 

One  day,  thrown  on  a lonely  place. 

He  lost  his  way  in  a hot  chase  ; 

And,  tir’d,  was  glad  enough  to  share 
A hearty  peasant's  homely  fare  ; 

Of  which,  giv’n  with  a free  good  will. 

He  ate,  and  drank,  and  took  his  fill ; 

And,  as  he  feasted  at  his  ease. 

Admir’d  some  curious  raddishes. 

The  peasant,  as  his  cheer  he  press’d, 

Wish’d  much  to  know  who  was  his  guest: 
Henry  lov’d  fun,  and  thought  'twoulcf please? 
Ifhc  disclos’d  this  by  degrees. 

At  the  first  draught  he  gayly  took, 

He  was  a lord ; the  next,  a duke  ; 

The  third,  a prince  : thus  he’d  advance; 

At  last,  he  wr.s  the  King  of  France. 

" Stop,”  cried  the  clown,  “ you  maunt  go 
on, 

You’ll  be  the  Lord  knows  what  anon.” 

But  this  is  foreign  to  my  tale. 

Henry  sunk  low  the  peasant’s  ale. 

And  grew  quite  debonaire  and  gay. 

The  peasant  put  him  on  his  way, 

First  having  tasted,  full  of  glee. 

Of  Henry’s  generosity. 

When  lie  was  gone,  cried  out  the  clown, 

“ Here’s  money  wife  !”  and  told  it  down. 

“ Dang  it,’’  cried  she,  he’s  paid  his  store  ; 
But  thee  should’st,  liumscull,  have  got  more; 
Thy  brain’s  as  heavy  as  a plummet ; 

Thou  sap,  thou  should  ha’  ge’d  un  zuramet; 
For  this  same  king  to  favour  lifts. 

And  grace,  all  they  that  gi’s  un  gifts ; 

Oceans  for  things  not  worth  a varden  ; 

Gi’un  the  best  raddish  in  the  garden.” 

Hodge  took  the  hint ; went  straight  to 
court; 

The  merry  courtiers  lik’d  the  sport. 

And  told  the  king  this  news  so  pleasant, 

Who  made  the  clown  a handsome  present. 

The  news  soon  made  a pretty  clatter  ! 
Hodge  to  his  neighbours  told  the  matter; 
Who  thought  from  Henry,  in  this  vein. 

They  mighty  presents  would  obtain. 

One,  at  the  rich  idea  glad. 

To  buy  a horse  sold  all  he  had  ; 

And  on  to  court  as  he  advanc’d. 

Upon  his  sprightly  courser  pranc’d  ; 

And,  as  lie  pensions  hop’d  and  places. 

He  put  his  horse  in  all  his  paces. 

The  courtiers  the  poor  fool  cajoled. 

And  to  the  king  this  matter  told  ; 

Cried  Henry,  “ We  must  stop  this  trade  : 
Did  it  go  on,  this  curious  blade 
Would  bring  so  many  handsome  offers, 

Tnat  we  should  empty  all  our  coffers. 

Faith,  this  dilemma’s  rather  badish  : — 

I’ll  tell  you  what,  Give  him  the  raddish. 

BADINE. 


MY  STOCKINGS ! 

In  Imitation  of  the  Imitations  of  Cowper's 
“ My  Mary." 

A NOBLER  theme  let  others  choose  ; 

Fit  subject  for  my  humble  muse 
Are  ye,  whom,  night  and  day,  I use — 

My  stockings. 
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Soon  as  Aurora  paints  tlie  skies 
(Ere  from  toy  sluggard  coach  I rise), 

For  ye  I raise  my  earliest  cries, 

M3'  stockings. 

The  live-long  day  around  rny  thigh 
Ye  cling;  and  seldom  turn  awry  ; 

With  me  ye  trudge  thro'  wet  and  dr3', 

My  stockings. 

At  eve  my  daily  work  I spurn, 

And  to  the  public-house  adjourn  ; 

Theu  with  what  heart-felt  joy  I turn 

My  stockings  ! 

At  night,  one  serves  to  stop  a gap 
I’th’wall. — I sink  inSomnus*  lap. 

And  t'other  serves  me  fora  cap. 

My  stockings ! ! 

Full  oft  I find  my  old  friends  lag 
E’en  in  the  lending  of  a rag  : 

What  use  1 then  for  pudding-bag  ? 

My  stockings ! ! ! 

Let  none  their  various  deeds  decry  ; 

For  ever  as  the  week  goes  by 
They’re  wash'd,  and  then — I hang  to  dry 
My  stockings. 
P. 


THE  FALL  OF  SARAGOSSA. 
Talihus  insidiis  perjurique  arte  Sinonis 
Creditares ; captique  dolis  lachrymisque  coactis, 
Quos  ncque  Tydides,  nec  Larissteus  Achilles, 
Non  anni  domuere  decern,  non  mille  earince. 

.iEneibos,  Ltb.  ii.  195. 
TyiTCN  Gallia’s  tyrant  on  Hispania's  land. 
With  all  the  chosen  of  his  murd’rous 
band, 

Thirsting  for  blood,  were  anxious  to  renew 
The  prospect,  pleasmg  to  the  tyrant’s  view  : 
Father  for  child,  and  husband  mourns  for 
wife 

Torn  from  his  arms,  the  partner  of  his  life  : 
The  weeping  infant  snatch’d  from  mother’s 
breast, 

Alike  unpitied  victim — with  the  rest. 

Pity  the  monsters  never  knew  to  fjeel ; 

Each  tyrant’s  breast  is  arm’d  with  savage 
steel. 

Now  from  the  sheath  his  reeking  blade  he 
draws. 

Now  strikes  the  blow,  and  breaks  great  Na- 
ture’s laws. 

While  thus  Confusion  walks  Hispania’s  plains, 
And  terror  stalks,  and  ghastly'  Horror  reigns. 
See  ! the  fam’d  city  Saragossa  rise. 

And  lift  its  towers  in  triumph  to  the  skies; 
Within  its  walls  behold  the  patriot  stand, 

The  brave  Palafox  and  his  valorous  band. 
Firm  as  one  heart  determin’d  to  oppose, 

Each  single  arm  against  a host  of  foes  : 

Zeal  for  the  cause  doth  ev’ry  breast  inspire. 
And  rouse  in  females  Amazonian  fire. 

They’ve  swore  : the  patriot  chiefs  will  never 
fly,  ’ 

In  battle  conquer,  or  in  battle  die. 

The  foe,  well  skill’d  in  all  the  wiles  of  war. 
Raise  up  fascines,  and  scythes  bis  bloody  car; 


Thunders  his  cannon ’gainst  the  tottering  wall ; 
Hark  ! now  they  shout,  and  see  ! the  bar- 
riers fall. 

Reliold  vviMiin,  the  patriot  hands  advance. 

To  check  ihe  victories  of  haughty  France. 
Sec  ! see  ! what  myriads  ot  thtffoes  are  slain. 
In  blood  iheir  corses  float  upon  the  plain. 
How  often  do  the  minions  vile  retreat? 

How  often  are  the  dastard  Frenchmen  beat  ? 
They  now  advance,  and  now  again  retiie, 
And  seek  a shelter  trom  the  patriot’s  fire. 
Redoubled  numbers  now  advance  in  form. 
And  threaten  all  ihe  horrors  of  a storm. 

The  fiends  of  Gallia,  vers’d  in  craft  and  wiles. 
Prepare  their  engines,  and  spread  round  their 
toils. 

With  dark  designs,  the  miners  upwards  throw 
The  bloodwet  furf,  with  this  intent,  to  blow 
High  in  the  air  the  city  which  had  brav’d 
The  storms  of  war  with  royal  banners  wav’d. 
In  freedom’s  cause— -her  monarch  to  defend, 
Maintain’d  unsullied  honour  to  the  end. 

But  efforts  fail  when  they’re  oppos'd  to  fate, 
Great  Saragossa  fell,  th’Palladmm  of  the  State. 
London,  April  loth,  1809.  JOHANNES. 


THE  ORPHAN  BOY. 
f I ''HE  northern  wind  tempestuous  roars  ; 

The  rain  in  chilling  torrents  pours  ; 
Around  one  scene  of  gloom  appears. 

And  winter’s  dreary  aspect  wears. 

Ah  ! ye,  whose  happier  fortunes  know 
No  adverse  storms,  no  scenes  of  woe. 

Whose  smiling  hours  no  cares  annoy'. 
Relieve  the  wand’nug  Orphan  Boy. 

Like  the  young  branch  by  tempests  torn, 

I rove  dejected  and  forlorn ; 

No  filial  joys  this  bosom  move. 

Unblest  with  fond  parental  love; 

The  soothing  voice  of  friendship  dear 
Ne’er  sounds  harmonious  in  this  ear; 

No  sister’s  smile,  no  brother’s  joy'. 

Delights  the  wand’ring  Orphan  Boy. 

When  Sol  with  splendor  gilds  the  west, 

And  sinks  beneath  the  waves  to  rest. 

And  night  her  sable  curtain  spreads. 

O’er  all  her  balmy  influence  sheds; 

Tome,  alas!  no  roof  isgiv’11, 

The  earth  my  bed,  my  cov’ring  heav’n ; 

Nor  wakes  reviving  morn  to  joy 
The  little  wand’ring  Orphan  Boy. 

Soft  Pity',  maid  with  tearful  eye. 

And  sweetly-soothing  Charity, 

Oh  bid  each  breast  with  ardour  glow. 

And  melt  to  hear  the  tale  of  woe  ; 

Extend  the  fost’ring  hand  to  give, 

And  fancy's  dreams  of  bliss  revive  : 

Then  shall  the  grateful  theme  employ 
The  little  wand’ring  Orphan  Boy.  J.  S 


THE  SUMMER  STORM. 

I. 

■j^T OW  the  tempest  slow  departing, 

Threat’ning  thunders,  whelming  rains. 
Streams  of  light  no  longer  darting. 

Tranquil  leave  the  verdant  plains. 
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II. 

I.el  us  walk,  our  grot  forsaking. 

View  the  black  clouds  as  they  pass. 

Timid  sheep,  their  fleeces  shaking. 

Wander  o'er  (he  freshen’d  grass. 

III. 

Seethe  brilliant  lan  Jscape  gleaming. 
Sweeten’d  with  reviving  show’rs; 

As  the  son  refulgent  beaming, 

Sparkling  rain-drops  deck  the  flow’rs. 

IV. 

Carols  from  unnumber’d  voices 
Gayly  sound  from  every  spray, 

While  the  gilded  fly  rejoices, 

All  his  livery  to  display. 

V. 

O’er  the  glassy  lake  projecting, 

Glist’ning  leaves  attract  the  eyes, 

As  again  its  face  reflecting 

Ev’ry  hue  that  paints  the  skies. 

VI. 

So  when  passions  fierce,  rebelling. 

Banish  reason, joy,  and  rest. 

Soothing  peace,  all  clouds  dispelling. 
Cheers  again  the  struggling  breast. 

Spital-square.  I.  B. 


At  once  those  qualities  we  most  desire 
In  thee  combine,  those  talents  we  admire, 
Thy  thoughts  impassion’d  breathe,  and  flow 
with  ease 

In  various  tongues,  in  each  alike  to  please ; 
Gay  and  accomplish’d,  adlib le,  polite. 

Fitted  to  charm  the  eye,  or  soul  delight ; 

A magnet  that  cun  ev’ry  heart  engage; 

The  love  and  admiration  of  thy  age. 

0 thou  ! that  dost  such  sov’reign  charms  dis- 

pjay. 

Our  beauteous  queen,  we  bless  thy  gentle 
sway. 

Glasgow.  JOHN  CARNEGIE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

SIR, 

TF  the  following  stanzas,  written  “ on  the 
approach  of  Winter,”  should  meet  with 
your  approbation,  I hope  the  seuson  at  which 

1 have  sent  them  will  not  prove  an  obstacle 
to  their  insertion  in  the  European  Magazine  ; 
as  their  appearance  in  its  columns  will  he  con- 
sidered an  honour  conferred  on  them  by  , sir. 

Your  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 
March  21  st,  1809.  C S.  B. 


SONNET  TO  THE  ROSE. 

/^UEEN  of  the  flow’ry  tribe,  deep-blushing 
't  rose, 

At  early  morn  I love  t'inhale  thy  breath. — 
Sweeter  art  thou  whene'er  despoil’d  by 
death, 

Than  any  flow’r  in  Flora’s  realms  that  blows. 
Zepbyrus  sportive  thy  soft  charms  disclose. 
And  in  thy  dewy  odours  dips  his  wings  ; 
The  sweet  perfume  on  all  around  he  flings, 
Enliv’ningage,  and  youth,  whose  bosom  glows 
Enraptur’d  with  thy  charms. — Love  thy  pow’r 
knows. 

Bright  lovely  flow’r  which  his  altars  grace, 
Emblem  of  Beauty’s  fair  and  fragile  face. 
And  ah  ! like  her,  expos’d  to  baleful  foes  : 
But  may  each  gen’rous  youth  and  virgin  pure 
Dwell  in  thy  roseate  bow’rs,  from  Care’s  rude 
thorns  secure. 

Fort  street.  J.  S. 


ON  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

Being  an  Imitation  of  the  celebrated  George 
Buchanan  s Latin  Verses  on  her,  token  she 
wus  in' the  Prime  of  Youth  and  Beauty. 

THOU  pre-eminent ! whose  charms  dis- 
W play 

Beauty  refulgent  as  the  orient  day, 

Fairer  than  glowing  Fancy  can  define, 

Each  charm  of  youth,  of  form,  and  mind,  is 
thine. 

Who  can  unmov’d  beh’oliVlhat  graceful  mien. 
Where  captivating  elegance  is  seen  ; 

View  withuut  transport'  that  attractive  face. 
Where  beauty’s  loveliest  lineaments  we  trace  ; 
See  those  bright  eyes  that  blissful  rays  impart, 
Without  Love’s  passion  kindling  in  tile  heait? 
Europ.  Mug.  Yol.  LV.  June,  1SQ3. 


AN  ELEGY  ON  THE  APPROACH  OF 
WINTER. 

JJOW  chang’d  the  rural  scene  ! the  once 
gay  fields 

Divested  ol  lheir  splendid  garb  appear; 
Autumn  retires,  and  now  to  winter  yiejds 
The  sceptre  of  the  swiftly-fading  year. 

Still,  tho’  the  forests  rise  deform’d  to  view, 
Their  leaves  wide  scatter’d  by  tne  driving 
wind. 

Reluctantly  she  bids  her  reign  adieu, 

' And  often  casts  a “ hng’ring  look  behind.  ’ 

Now  from  the  dreary  regions  of  the  north, 
Where,  wrapt  in  snows,  eternal  coldness 
d wells. 

Stern  winter  with  his  restless  train  conies 
forth, 

And  leads  his  subjects  from  their  icy  cells. 

Close  at  his  side  the  hoary  frost  attends. 

And  o'er  creation  spreads  his  chilling  hands : 
On  the  swoln  river  first  their  pow’r  descends. 
Arrests  its  progress,  aud  its  stay  commands. 

Tempestuous  whirlwinds  fly  his  steps  before. 
The  loud-tcugu’d  heralds  of  Jiis  dread  ca- 
reer ; 

The  welkin  sounds  with  the  incessant  roar 
Which  awfully  proclaims  his  coming  near; 

While  breezes  clump,  of  wintry  ills  the  spring 
(Unlike  the  bracing  gales  that  vigour  hear, 
Aud  florid  Health  upon  their  pinions  bring). 
Now  w ith  unwholesome  vapours  fill  the  air. 

By  these  deceiv’d,  the  tardy  hours  delay 
To  wake  the  mom,  and  orient  light  disclose ; 
Whose  rays  not  long  remain,  for  o’er  the  duy 
Soon  envious  night  her  shadowing  vestur* 
throws. 

% P 
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The  sun,  conceal’d  by  clouds  which  inter- 
vene, 

Attempts  to  reach  us  with  his  genial  fires  ; 
In  vain  lie  strives  to  view  the  cheerless  scene, 
And  disappointed,  ah  ! too  soon  retires. 

Abroad,  no  object  that  the  eye  can  see 
A spark  of  joy  within  the  bosom  moves; 
No  pleasing  verdure  decks  the  leafless  tree, 
And  silent  are  the  songsters  of  the  groves. 

Soon  will  yon  vale  be  whiten’d  o’er  with 
snow. 

Yon  vale  where  late  the  yellow  autumn 
smil’d ; 

Soon  will  the  murm’ring  streams  forget  to 
flow. 

And  all  the  scene  look  desolate  and  wild. 

Hark ! that  fierce  gust  of  wind  that  roar'd 
aloud, 

Came  fraught  with  boreal  terrors  to  the  ear; 
A sad  precursor  of  the  snowy  shroud 
In  which,  ere  long,  creation  will  appear. 

Yet,  rough  as  are  his  features,  winter  lends 
Assistance  bland  to  favour  nature's  cause  ; 
Assembles  oft  the  jocuhd  group  of  friends. 
And  closer  still  the  social  circle  draws. 

And  shall  not  we,  who  nature’s  blessings 
share. 

Evince  ourgratitudefo  Heav’n’s  high  pow’r; 
And  cheerfully  a due  proportion  spare. 

For  succouring  distress  in  mis’ry’s  hour? 

Since  now,  when  cruel  tempests  keener  blow. 
When  cold  is  added  to  his  sorrow’s  weight. 
By  far  more  wretched  is  the  son  of  woe. 

And  more  deplorable  his  needy  state. 

Then  shall  not  we,  to  whom  the  means  are 
giv’n, 

To  the  poor  suff’rer  relief  extend  ? 

He  may, alas!  by  adverse  fate,  bedriv’n 

To  seek  compassion ! he  has  not  a 

friend  ! 

Yes  ! — if  distrest  a fellow-creature  strays, 
Soon  shall  the  hand  of  pity  ope  the  door; 
Benevolence  his  sinking  hopes  shall  raise; 
And  hospitality  display  its  store. 

Hail,  Britain,  hail  ! for  none  the  call  divine 
Of  mild  philanthropy  obey  so  well 
As  do  thy  sons;  ail  bounteous  and  benign. 
The  heav’nly  virtue  loves  in  thee  to  dwell. 

Let  us  then  cherish* with  our  fondest  care, 
The  lovely'  visitant,  thro’  life’s  short  span  ; 
Let  us  iu  constant  recollection  bear 

The  dictate  she  en  joins — Good  will  to  man  ! 

So,  when,  at  length,  stern  fate  shall  bid  us 
part 

With  life,  ere  its  slow  ebbing  tide  shall 
cease, 

A glad  conviction  may  attend  the  heart, 

That  our  departing  soul  will  rest  in  peace. 

C.  S.  B. 


ON  THE  BURNING  OF  JAGGERNAUT. 

A TAI.E. 

Written  by  One  of  the  Missionaries  at  Bengal* 

T Ephesus,  in  former  days, 

The  word  of  God  did  so  prevail, 

That  all  the  saints  were  fill’d  with  praise,  ^ 
Who  chanc’d  to  hear  the  wond’rous  tale. 

They  burnt  their  books  of  curious  art. 

Books  fill’d  with  deep  and  secret  things  ; 

And  saw  their  wealth  at  once  depart. 

With  all  the  joy  the  Gospel  brings. 

Such  were  the  conquests  of  the  Lamb, 

Where  once  the  great  Diana  stood; 

But  greater  honours  wait  his  name. 

Where  Ganges  rolls  a mighty  flood. 

There  lived  a man  nam’d  Juggernaut,* 

A Hindoo  of  Byraggeet  cast : 

Whose  heart  with  superstition  fraught. 

Stuck  to  his  debtah  Jto  the  last. 

His  debtah’s  name  was  Jaggernaut, 

(Lord  of  the  world  the  Hindoos  say;) 

Though  from  a tree  the  god  was  wrought. 
While  other  gods  are  made  of  clay. 

He  made  his  offerings  every  day. 

His  name  repeated  every  hour ; 

In  trouble  to  his  god  would  pray. 

And  trusted  in  his  mighty  power. 

One  day  this  man  the  Gospel  heard. 

And  felt  inclin’d  to  think  it  true  ; 

But  then  his  Jaggernaut  he  fear’d, 

And  other  things  that  might  ensue. 

How  could  he  turn  his  idol  out. 

Which  he  had  serv’d  and  fear’d  so  long; 

And  whose  exploits,  beyond  a doubt. 

Were  writ  in  many  an  ancient  song? 

Besides,  his  bread,  his  cast  would  go. 

His  former  friends  would  turn  his  foes  ; 

And  nought  but  poverty  and  wee 

And  deep  disgrace  his  days  would  close. 

But  such  the  power  of  Jesus’ love, 

Whert’er  it  enters  and  abides; 

Mountains  of  fear  it  can  remove, 

And  bhss  impart  whate’er  betides  p 

Such  was  the  case  with  Jaggernaut, 

With  scorn  he  cast  his  god  aside; 

Renounc’d  his  worship,  burnt  his  raut,$ 

And  all  the  god  could  do  defy’d. 


* He  was  named  after  his  idol. 

-J-  The  Byraggees  are  holy  beggars  among 
the  Hindoos,  something  like  the  friars  mendi- 
cant  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  * 

} Debtah  is  a common  name  for  the  Hin- 
doo idols. 

$ Raui  is  the  god  Juggernaut's  car  ; — at  hi* 
anniversary  he  is  seated  in  it,  and  drawn  by 
men ; at  which  time,  many,  in  order  to  procure 
salvation,  throw  themselves  before  it,  and  are 
crushed  to  death.  Some  rants  contain  thirty- 
two  wheels,  and  some  sixteen.  Rautis  aco»« 
won  name  tor  nay  carriage. 
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Hit  salgram,*  aud  his  biggrol  too. 

Info  a neighbouring  pond  he  flung ; 

His  books  into  the  Ganges  threw, 

As  worthless  dross  or  sordid  dung. 

But  yet  a thing  or  two  remains. 

Which,  more  than  all,  this  convert’s  love 

’To  Christ  and  to  his  cause  proclaims. 

And  his  sincere  conversion  prove. 

One  day,  the  wood  to  boil  the  pot 

Ran  short — and  cowries $ there  were  none  ; 

Such  was  this  convert's  dreary  lot, — 

For  now,  his  begging  trade  was  gone. 

What  could  they  do  ? at  last  this  thought, 

(A  happy  thought  ’twill  be  confess’d) 

Possess’d  the  mind  of  Jaggernauf, 

And  set  the  boiling  point  at  rest. 

The  god  remain’d  in  durance  vile. 

An  ugly  useless  lump  of  wood  ; 

What  ail’d  but  he  the  pot  must  boil. 

And  thus  at  last  do  them  some  good. 

At  first,  our  convert’s  wife,  afraid, 

Propos’d  a candid  liberal  scheme, 

To  part  with  Jaggernaut,  and  said— 

“ Commit  the  god  to  Ganges’  streani.”§ 

Our  convert  ask’d  the  reason,  why  ? 

And  said,  in  time  the  god  would  rot ; 

But  now,  ’twas  truly  sound  and  dry. 

And  in  a trice  would  boil  the  pot.— 

But  if  he  were  a god  mdeed. 

Unchanging,  having  power  divine; 

fie  ne’er  could  burn,  or  rot,  or  bleed, 

And  this  would  be  a perfect  sign. 

This  said — his  thakoor  ||  straight  he  took, 
Clave  him  in  two — prepar’d  his  food  ; 

And  with  a glad  and  gratelul  look 

To  heaven — confess’d  the  Giver  good. 

Behold  the  Gospel’s  wond’rous  power, 

It  cleans  the  house,  and  conscience  too ; 

Changes  the  heart,  and,  in  one  hour, 

A new  creation  brings  to  view  ! 

Thus  blooms  the  wilderness,  thus  spring 
Waters  amid  the  desert  drear  ; 

Rocks,  hills,  and  plains  with  rapture  sing. 
And  barren  wastes  rich  harvests  wear. 

Stupendous  scheme  of  power  and  love. 
Gospel  of  Christ,  to  thee  I sing  ; 

For  thou  all  human  hearts  can  move, 

And  souls  from  hell  to  heav’n  canst  bring  ! 


* Salgrum  signifies  a turnip. — It  is  a stone 
cut  in  the  shape  of  a turnip,  before  which 
the  worship  of  any  of  their  gods  may  be  per- 
formed. 

f Biggro  is  a stone,  before  which  the  wor- 
ship of  only  some  of  their  principal  gods  may 
be  performed. 

f Cowries  are  shells  used  as  current  money 
in  India. 

§ This  is  the.  way  in  which  the  Hindoos 
dispose  of  their  clay  gods  after  their  great 
poojahs  (worship)  are  over.  Our  convert’s 
wife  was  then  halting  between  two  opinions, 
which  occasioned  her  to  make  thip  remark, 

}[  Thakoor  is  a hatchet. 


THE  ORIGINAL  BALLAD, 

“ GENTLE  HERDSMAN,  TELL  TO  ME;? 

Prom  which,  it  is  presumed,  Dr.  Goldsmith 
derived  the  Idea  of  his 

“ EDWIN  AND  ANGELINA.” 

^ ENTLE  herdsman,  tell  to  me, 

Of  curtesy  I thee  pray — 

Unto  the  towne  of  Wallsir.ghiem 

Which  is  the  right  aud  ready  wav. 

“ Unto  the  towne  of  Walsingbam, 

The  way  is  hard  for  to  be  gone. 

And  very  crooked  are  those  path.es 
For  you  to  find  out  all  alone.” 

Were  the  miles  doubled  thrise, 

And  the  way  never  so  ill. 

It  were  not  enough  for  mine  offence  ; 

It  is  so greuous,  and  so  ill. 

Thy-  yeares  are  young,  thy  face  is  fairc, 
Thy  wits  arewea/te,  thy  thoughts  are  greene; 
Time  hath  not  given  thee  leave  as  yet 
For  to  commit  so  great  a sinne!" 

Yes,  herdsman,  yes,  soe  wou’dst  thou  say. 

If  thou  knewest  sp  much  as  I ; 

My  wits,  and  tlsoughtcs,  and  allihe  rest, 

Have  well  deserved  for  to  dye. 

I am  not  what  Iscente  to  bee. 

My  cloths  and  seie  doe  differ  fare  j 
I am  a woman,  woe  is  mee! 

Born  to  greejfe,  and. irksome  care. 

For  my  beloved,  and  well  beloved. 

My  wayward  cruelly  could  kill; 

And  though  my  tcares  will  nought  avail. 
Must  dearely  I bewail  him  still. 

He  was  the  flower  of  noble  wights, 

None  ever  more  sincere  colde  bee 
Of  comehje  mien  and  shape  he  was. 

And  tenderlye  he  loved  mee. 

When  thus  I sawe  lie  loved  me  well, 

I grew  so  proude  his  paine  to  see. 

That  I,  who  did  not  know  myselfe. 

Thought  scorne  of  such  a youth  as  hee. 

And  grew  so  coy,  and  nice  to  please, 

As  women’s  lookes  are  often  soe, 

He  might  not  kisse,  nor  hand  forsooth, 
Unlesse  I willed  him  sue  to  doe. 

Thus  being  wearyed  with  delayer, 

To  see  I pityed  not  h\s  greefje. 

He  goes  him  to  a secret  place, 

And  there  he  dyed  without  relecffe. 

A.id,  for  his  sake  these  vieedes  I it -care. 

And  sacrifice  my  tender  age  ; 

And  every  day  I II  beg  my  bread. 

To  undergoe  tins  pilgrimage. 

Thus  every  day  I’ll  fast  and  praye , 

And  ever  will  do  till  I dye  ; 

And  get  me  to  some  secrctt  place. 

For  so  did  hee,  and  soe  will  I.* 


* ’Twas  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did— 

And  so  for  him  will  I. 

GoLDSAtlTE. 
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Poriiy. 


Now,  gentle  herdsman,  ask  no  more. 

But  keep  my  sferctts  1 thee  pray  ; 

Unto  the  inwiie  o!'  Wulsingham 

Shew  me  the  right  and  readye  wayc. 

" Now  goe  thy  waycs,  atid  God  before. 

Fur  lie  must  ever  guide  thee  still ; 
lurn  down  the  dale  the  righte  hand  pathe, 
And  so,  lair  pilgrim,  fare  thee  well.” 

T have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
the  ballad  lrom  the  Edinburgh  Collection  of 
Cld  Ballads;  but  it  is  so  common  there,  that 
it  cannot  long  be  wanting,  if  solicited  bv  your 
numerous  correspondents.  The  book  in  which 
I saw  it  (the  ballad  of  William  and  Margaret, 
I mean)  was  lent  me  by  Captain  William 
IVauchope,  brother  to  the  ford  o<  Biiddry.  If 
you  have  no  oilier  means  of  obtaining  it, 
1 will  write,  to  that  gentleman.  B.  C. 

***  Perhaps  some  of  our  Northern  friends 
■will  inform  us  how,  and  where,  this  book  may 
he  obtained. 


SONNET 

Cent  to  Mrs.  I?.  7?.  with  a Cock  of  her  Ilair , 

BV  CATHARINE  BAYLEY. 

JF  hair  you  priz'd  as  Hodgson  prizes  hair  ;* 
Or  as  D israeli  tresses  solt  and  fair  ;t — 
Or  this  were  like  Apollo’s  golden  brow, 

By  which  both  Greece  and  Koiucwere  wont 
to  vow ; 

About  that  beauteous  neck  it  might  entwine. 
And  waken  passion  in  sonic  bard  divine. 
How  honour’d  were  the  tress,  if  thus  prefVrr’d, 
Pope  s tuneful  verse  were  then  no  longer 
beard  ; 

For,  like  the  breeze,  when  pillow'd  on  the  wave, 
It  scarcely  curls  the  stream  wheie  beauties 
lave, 

It  should  disport, — and  ever-revelling  play. 
Kiss  as  it  rose  and  tell,  the  live-long  day, 
Arid,  like  a happy  welcome  lover,  prove 
File  seal  and  solace  of  his  darling’s  love. 


LIFE. 

SA™  what  is  life  ? A fairy  dream. 

Of  toils  with  pleasures  crown'd  ; 

A gay  and  visionary  scene, 

Where  hopes  and  fears  abound. 

In  youth,  ’tis  like  a summer’s  day. 

Gay  smiling  at  the  morn  ; 

In  manhood,  fainter  grows  the  ray, 

And  clouds  o’ercastthe  dawn. 

At  length,  the  dreary  evening’s  close 
Proclaims  the  day  just  o’er; 

While  fainter  still  each  prospect  grows, 

’Till  life  can  charm  no  more  I 

Clif  ton.  E.  M.  P. 


* Sec  Hodgson’s  Poems,  lately  published, 
t D’Israeli’s  Romances. 


SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 

/FJ.LORIOUS  thy  rest,  and  envied  be  thy 
19  fall,  J 

Beneath  Corunna’s  vainly-threateu’d  wall, 
Champion  of  sacred  Freedom’s  stilled  flame; 
Soldier  of  Britain — still  more  noble  name! 
Oh,  be  thy  tomb  the  grave  of  mean  Des- 
pair ! 

Be  Hope,  he  infant  Vengeance  cradled  there  ! 
When  Gallia’s  ruthless  despot,  from  afar. 
Gathers  the  hungry  legions  of  his  war  ; 

Intent  to  whelm,  in  one  engtilphing  flood, 
What  Spain  yet  boasts  of  loyal,  brave,  and 
good  ; 

Be  that  the  altar,*  where  the  patriot  band 
Slav  view  uprais’d,  a chief’s  unvilded  hand’; 
Worthy  the  truncheon  of  Amii.car’s  son. 
And  sworn  his  terrible  career  ro  run. 

Amid  the  battle’s  unrelenting  storm, 

Borne  on  the  driving  tempest  be  thy  form  ; 
Marshal  I’d  with  hosts  of  England  s mighty 
slain, 

The  lions  of  the  slaughter-drinking  plain  ; 

By  Quebec's  chief,  and  Abercrombie  led. 
And  all  the  valour  of  our  royal  dead — 
Henp.ys  and  Edwards — Sons  of  victory 
In  whose  dread  might  reluctant  Fiance  | 
shall  see,  v. 

What  Britain  was — what  Britain  still  can  | 
be.  J 

January  50, 1809.  A.  M. 


LINES, 

Written  by  Blaster  M.  aged  Eleven,  to  his 
Playmate,  Matilda. 

'^7VrnAT  could  tempt  the  daring  youth 
In  his  poor  enfeebled  lavs, 

But  the  tribute  due  to  truth. 

Tribute  to  Matilda’s  praise  ? 

View  that  sweet  expressive  face, 

\ iew  those  eyes  of  heavenly  blue  ! 

View  her  with  each  winning  grace. 

Lively — unaffected  too. 

View  that  sparkling  native  fire  ; 

Now  observe  the  trickling  tear; 

Each  by  turns  her  breast  inspire. 

Should  occasion  once  appear. 

Sense — Integrity  of  mind, 
lo  Matilda’s  name  belong  ; 

Polish’d  accents  flow  refin’d 

From  her  sweet  enchanting  tongue. 

Be  thou  happy,  dearest  maid, 

Blest  on  earth  with  him  you  love  ; 

And  when  Nature’s  debt  is  paid. 

Be  thou  ever  blest  above. 

Korton-falgale,  May  .5,  1 809. 


* Alluding  to  Annieal  being  brought  to 
the  altar,  when  a child,  by  his  father,  Amil- 
car,  and.  there  sworn  to  eternal  hatred' 
against  the  Romans. 


Intelligence  from  the  London  Gazette. 
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THE  BUTTERFLY’S  FUNERAL. 

/"\H  ! ye,  who  so  lately  were  blythesome 
and  gay. 

At  the  butterfly's  banquet,  carousing  away. 

Your  leasts  and  your  revels  of  pleasure  are 
fled. 

Tor  the  soul  of  the  banquet — the  butterfly’s 
dead  ! 

No  longer  the  flies  and  the  emmets  advance, 

To  join  with  llieir  friends  in  the  grasshopper’s 
dance — 

For  see,  ins  thin  form  o’er  the  favourite  hend, 

And  the  grasshopper  mourns  for  the  loss  of 
his  friend ! 

And  hark  to  the  funeral  dirge  of  the  bee, 

And  the  beetle  who  follows,  as  mournful  as 
he! 

And  see,  where  so  mournful  the  green  rushes 
wave. 

The  mole  is  preparing  the  butterfly’s  grave  ! 

The  dormouse  attended,  but,  cold  and  forlorn. 

And  the  gnat  slowly  winded  Ins  shrill  little 
horn — 

And  the  moth,  who  was  griev’d  for  the  loss 
of  a sister, 

Beni  over  the  body,  and  silently  kist  her ! 

The  corse  was  embalmed  at  (lie  set  of  the  sun. 

And  inclos’d  in  a case  which  the  silkworm  had 
spun! 


By  the  help  of  the  hornet,  (he  coffin  was  laid 

On  a bier,  out  of  myrtle  and  jessamins  made. 

In  weepers  and  szarfs  came  the  butterflies  all; 

And  six  of  their  numbers  supported  the  pall  ; 

And  the  spider  came  there,  in  his  mourning 
so  black, 

But  the  fire  of  the  glow-worm  soon  frighten’d 
lum  hack ! 

The  grub  left  his  nut-shell  to  join  the  sad 

throng. 

And  slowly  led  with  him  the  bookworm  along. 

Who  wept  liis  poor  neighbour’s  unfortunate 
doom. 

And  wrote  these  few  lines,  to  be  plac’d  on 
her  tomb ; — 

THE  EPITAPH. 

“ At  this  solemn  spot,  where  the  green  rushes 
wave, 

Here  sadly  we  bent  o’er  the  butterfly's  grave  ! 

’Twas  here  we  to  beauty  our  obsequies  paid. 

And  hallow'd  the  mound  which  her  ashes  had 
made  ! 

“ And  here  shall  the  daisy  and  violet  blow. 

And  the  lily  discover  Iter  bosom  of  snow; 

While  under  the  leatj  in  the  ev’ntngs  of 
spring. 

Still  mourning  her  friend,  shall  the  grass- 
hopper sing 


INTELLIGENCE  FROM  THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 
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~17TCE-adm;rai  Sir  .T.  Snnmarez.commande'- 
' in-chief  of  bis  Majesty’s  ships  and  ves- 
sels in  the  Baltic,  has  transmitted  to  the  Hon. 
W.  \V.  Pole  a letter  which  he  had  received 
from  Captain  Hollis,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  the 
Standard,  who  had  been  detached  with  the 
ships  and  vessels  named  in  the  margin,*  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  island  of  Anholt, 
giving  an  account  of  its  reduction  on  the  lStli 
instant,  by  a party  of  seamen  and  marines, 
landed  under  the  command  of  Captain  Selby, 
of  the  Owen  Glcndower,  assisted  by  Captain 
Edward  Nicholls,  of  the  Royal  Marines.  The 
garrison,  consisting  of  170  uien,  surrendered 
at  discretion.  On  our  side  one  private  ma- 
rine was  killed  and  two  wounded.  The  ac- 
quisition of  this  island  is  stated  to  be  of  im- 
portance in  furnish  ng  supplies  of  wafer  to  his 
Majesty's  fleet,  and  affording  a good  anchor- 
age to  the  trade,  m going  to  or  coming  lrum 
the  Baltic. 


* Standard,  Owen  Glendower,  Avenger, 
Ranger,  Rose,  Snipe,  gun-vesstls. 


Copy  of  n Letter  transmitted  from  Vice-ad- 
■ mind  Sir  J.  Saumarez,  Bait. 

Superb,  off  Ystad,  Mail  9, 
sir,  1309. 

I have  the  honour  to  inform  you  of  th« 
capture  of  a Danish  lugger  privateer,  the 
Spider,  of  two  guns  and  21  men,  by  the  boats 
of  Ins  Majesty's  ship  Majestic;  and  also  two, 
sloop  rigged,  by  the  Earnest,  Lieut.  Templar, 
one  of  tlie  four  brothers,  of  four  guns  and  22 
men,  the  other  the  Mackarcl,  of  two  guns 
and  18  men. 

I have  the  honour  to  he.  See. 

(Signed)  1LG.  Keats. 

[Lord  CoIHugwood,  in  a letter  dated  Ocean, 
at  sea,  6th  of  March,  inclose?  a letter  from  Lord 
Cochrane,  of  the  Imperieusc,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  having,  previous  to  the  2d  of 
January,  taken  the  trench  cutter  La  Gauloise, 
of  7 guns  and  46  men,  and  La  Julie  lugger, 
of  5 guns,  4 snivels,  and  4 1- men,  with  11 
victuallers,  bound  for  Barcelona,  after  driving 
the  French  from  the  town-of  Caldagus  (where 
the  vessels  lead  sou ^ lit  refuge)  will)  the  loss 
of  9 cannon,  which  they  had  mounted  wr 
were  mounting  on  the  batteries. 
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Captain  Peter,  of  the  Princess  Caroline,  in 
a letter  dated  orf  the  Texel,  May  21,  men- 
tion* his  having  captured,  by  boarding,  the 
Dutch  national  schooner.  Admiral  Peetheyer, 
of  7.  12.  and  18  pounders,  and  one  21-pound 
brass  howitzer,  and  27  men.] 

ORDERS  IN  COUNCIL. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Qneen's  Palace,  the  2-ltli 

of  May,  1809,  Present,  the  King's  Most 

Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

[The  present  Order  commences  by  noticing 
an  Order  of  the  26lh  of  April  last,  for  subject- 
ing the  ports  of  Holland  to  a rigorous  block- 
ade ; then  adverts  to  the  provisional  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  Mr.  Erskine,  with  the 
American  Government,  for  withdrawing  it, 
so  far  as  respects  the  United  States;  then 
proceeds.] 

And  whereas,  although  the  said  provisional 
agreement  is  not  such  as  was  authorized  by 
bis  Majesty’s  instructions,  or  such  as  his  Ma- 
jesty can  approve,  it  may  already  have  hap- 
pened, or  may  happen,  that  persons  being  citi- 
zens of  the  said  United  States  may  be  led  by  a 
reliance  on  the  said  provisional  agreement, 
to  engage  in  trade  with,  and  to  the  said  ports 
and  places  of  Holland,  contrary  to,  and  in 
■violation  of,  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
said  Orders  of  the  7th  of  January  and  of  the 
lltli  of  November,  1807,  as  altered  by  the 
Order  of  the  26th  of  April  last;  his  Majesty, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  inconveniences  that 
may  ensue  from  the  circumstance  above  re- 
cited, is  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
Ins  Privy  Council,  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby 
ordered,  that  the  said  several  Orders  shall  be 
suspended,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  vessels  of  the  said  United  States,  so 
sailing  under  the  faith  of  the  said  provisional 
agreement;  viz.  that  after  the  9th  day  of  June 
next,  no  vessel  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  have  cleared  out  between  the  l$ili  of 
April  last,  and  the  20th  of  July  ensuing,  for 
any  of  the  ports  of  Holland  aforesaid  from 
any  port  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  mo- 
lested or  interrupted  in  her  voyage. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  no  vessels 
of  the  United  Slates,  which  shall  have  cleared 
out  from  any  port  of  America  previous  to  the 
20th  of  July  next,  for  any  other  permitted 
port,  and  shall,  during  her  voyage,  have 
changed  her  destination,  in  consequence  of 
information  of  the  said  provisional  agreement, 
and  shall  be  proceeding  to  any  of  the  ports 
ot  Holland  aforesaid,  shall  he  molested  or  in- 
terrupted by  the  commanders  of  any,  of  his 
Maj?Stv’*  ships  or  privateers,  unless  such  ves- 
sel shall  have  been  informed  of  this  Order  on 
her  voyage,  and  shall  have  been  warned  not 
to  proceed  to  any  of 'the  ports  of  Holland 
aforesaid,  and  shall,  notwithstanding  such 
warning,  be  found  attempting  to  proceed  to 
any  such  port. 

[The  Order  then  observes,  tl)at  after  the 
said  9th  of  June  next,  no  vessel  of  the  United 


States,  or  from  any  other  place  not  subject 
to  tha  restrictions  of  the  Order  of  April  last, 
which  shall  have  cleared  out  previous  to  ac- 
tu  il  notice  of  th  is  Orderat  the  place  of  clear- 
ance, shall  be  molested  on  her  voyage.] 

The  said  several  orders  of  the  ?rli  of  Jan. 
and  11th  of  November  1807,  as  altered  by 
the  said  order  of  the  26ih  of  April  last,  shall 
also  be  suspended,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  vessels  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  clear  out,  to  any  ports  not  declar- 
ed to  he  under  the  restriction  ot  blockade 
from  any  port  of  Holland  between  the  9th 
day  of  June  and  the  1st  day  of  July  next; 
provided  always,  that  nothing  that  is  contain- 
ed in  the  present  order  shall  extend,  or  be 
construed  to  extend,  to  protect  any  vessels 
or  their  cargoes,  that  may  be  liable  to  con- 
demnation or  detention  for  any  other  cause 
than  the  violation  of  the  aforesaid  orders  of 
the  7th  January  and  lltli  of  November  1807, 
as  altered  by  the  said  order  of  the  26th  of 
April  last. 

Provided  also,  that  nothing  in  this  order 
contained  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend to  protect  any  vessel  which  shall  enter 
any  port  actually  blockaded  by  any  of  his 
Majesty’s  ships  of  war. 

Steph.  Cottreee. 

[This  Gazette  likewise  contains  an  Order 
in  Council,  allowing  the  importation  ot  pro- 
visions into  Newfoundland,  during  llie  en- 
suing fishing  season:  aaid  also  ail  Order,  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  gunpowder,  salt- 
petre, See.  for  six  months  from  the  6th  of  June 
next,] 

HOW  NINO -STREET,  JUNE  2. 

A Despatch,  of  which  the  following  is  a Copy, 
has  been  received  from  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  G. 
Beckwith,  K.  B.  Commander  in  Chief  of  his 
Majesty's  Forces  in  the  Leewurd  Islands,  by 
Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh. 

Fort  Royal,  Martinique,  April  20, 
Si y lord,  1809. 

The  French  squadron,  consisting  of  three 
sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  from  L’Orient, 
having  taken  shelter  in  the  Saintes,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Guadaloupe,  where  they  were 
blockaded  by  Rear-admiral  Sir  A.  Cochrane, 
with  a superior  force,  I detached  a corps,  of 
betw’een  tuo  and  3,000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maj.-grn.  Maitland,  to  co-operate 
with  the  navy,  in  the  reduction  ot  those 
islands,  to  destroy  or  capture  the  ships  of  the 
enemy,  ot  to  force  them  to  sea.  I have  the 
satisfaction  to  report  to  your  lordship,  for  hi* 
Majesty’s  information,  that  after  three  days 
of  great  toil,  and  most  active  service,  the 
forts  were  reduced,  and  the  troops  surreu- 
deied  prisoners  of  war. 

The  French  ships  of  the  line  pushed  to  sea 
early, on  the  night  of  the  14th:  on  the  16th 
the  admiral  xVrs  within  four  miles  of  them, 
and,  I trust,  wtll-be  enabled  to  bring  them  t# 
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close  action.  I Imve  the  honour  to  inclose 
the  Major-general’s  report  upon  the  honour- 
able termination  of  this  service  ; and  I beg 
leave  to  recommend  to  his  Majesty’s  favour- 
able consideration,  th"  meritorious  services 
of  this  general  officer,  not  only  in  the  present 
instance,  where  he  held  a distinct  command, 
but  for  his  general  good  conduct  during  the 
whole  campaign.  The  officers  of  all  ranks 
have  done  their  duty  in  an  exemplary  man- 
ner, and  the  troops  employed  upon  tins  ser- 
vice have  maintained  that  superiority  which 
lias  distinguished  this  army  during  the  whole 
series  of  our  operations  since  our  departure 
from  Barbadoes. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  George  Beckwith, 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Viseount 

Castlereagh,  <Lc.  cjc.  <Sc. 

General  Maitland's  letter,  which  follows, 
is  dated  the  18th,  and  contains  a very  minute 
detail  of  the  operations  of  the  troops  under 
kis  command,  but  the  principal  facts  of  which 
are  already  known.  Alter  stating  that  the 
landing  was  effected  on  the  14lh,  at  Alice 
Beau  Joli,  and  describing  the  manner  in 
■which  the  troops  advanced  by  the  difficult 
ascent  to  the  great  ridge,  called  Mount 
Russel,  and  dislodged  the  enemy,  the  ge- 
neral says,  “ We  had  now  a strong  position. 
Before  us  were  the  enemy’s  three  forts, 
showing  stout  garrisons,  and  three  line  of  bat- 
tle ships,  and  two  frigates  in  the  harbour. 
The  large  ships  very  full  of  men.  W’e  found, 
however,  we  could' not  advance  without  be- 
ing flanked  on  our  left  by  the  fort  on  Isle  tie 
Cabrit.  Two  eight-inch  howitzers  were  im- 
mediately landed,  a battery  quickly  con- 
structed by  Lieut.  Hobbs  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers. Brigadier-general  Stehelia  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  and  all  bis  officers  and  men, 
were  most  strenuous,  and  before  six  that 
evening  eur  battery  opened  on  the  enemy  s 
squadron,  at  a lair  distance.  About  an  hour 
after,  there  were  indications  that  the  French 
squadron  was  about  to  push  out,  and  by 
eight  it  was  not  doubtful.  Not  aynoment  was 
lost;  Captain  de  Courcy,  of  the  quarter-mas- 
ter general’s  department,  wa3  sent  by  me  to 
Captain  Beaver,  of  the  A casta,  and  we  fired 
six  rockets  from  a headland  at  live  minutes 
interval,  being  the  signal  fixed  on  by  the 
ad  spiral.  About  ten  at  night,  the  three  French 
line  of  battle  ships  were  seen  to  go  through 
the  windward  passage.  Next  morning,  the 
15th  instant,  the  Intrepid  was  the  only  line  of 
battle  ship  in  sight.  The  difficulty  of  ad- 
vancing on  the  west  side  of  the  islandKforced 
us  to  re-einbark  the  greater  part  of  our  troops, 
to  land  at  Ance  Vanovre;  but  as  the  enemy 
occupied  a strong  and  commanding  position 
«m  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Prescot,  with  the  flank  companies  of  the  od 
West  India  regiment,  and  the  two  rifle  com- 
panies of  the  60:h,  and  Major  Henderson  with 
the  reserve,  were  ordered  to  descend  from 


Mount  Russel  to  protect  the  landing-,  and  to 
dislodge  the  enemy.  This  was  well  executed, 
and  we  gained  a favourable  position,  whence 
our  mortars  could  reach  Fort  Napoleon  at  a 
proper  distance,  as  well  as  the  fort  on  the 
islet.  A mortar  battery  of  two  13-inch  and 
four  10-inch  was  immediately  begun,  and 
carried  on  with  unremitted  exertions — all 
our  men  volunteering  every  labour.  Be- 
tween the  enemy’s  forts  Napoleon  and 
Morelle  and  us,  was  a middle  ridge  which 
was  on  the  back  of  the  town,  and  held 
by  the  enemy. — On  the  night  of  the  15th,  a 
strong  picquet  of  the  enemy’s  was  surprised 
by  two  companies  of  the  Royal  York  Ran- 
gers, commanded  by  Captain  Starke  and 
Lieutenant  White.  The  French  had  one 
officer  and  17  men  bayonetted,  and  19  pri- 
soners were  brought  away.  This  affair  wae 
highly  creditable  to  the  officers  named.  The 
night  following  we  determined  to  occupy- 
the  middle  ridge,  and  confine  the  enemy 
within  his  works.  Major  Alen  was  ordered 
with  the  two  flank  companies  of  the  3d  W'est 
India  regiment,  and  a flank  company  of  the 
8th  W’est  India  regiment  for  this  service — he 
was  supported  by  part  of  the  Royal  \ork 
Rangers  under  Major  Henderson.  The  posi- 
tion was  taken  up  without  opposition,  but 
about  eight  next  morning  the  enemy'  ad- 
vanced from  forts  Napoleon  and  Morelle  to 
cover  this  ground.  A sharp  action  took 
place,  the  whole  of  the  York  Rangers,  and 
the  rifle  companies  of  the  60th,  supporting 
our  black  troops.  The  ground  lay  open  in 
great  part  to  the  grape  shot  from  Forts  Napo- 
leon and  Morelle,  and  to  round  shot  from 
Islet  de  Cabiit  ; but  all  our  troops  were 
undaunted — none  were  more  brave  or  active 
than  theflank  companies  of  the  8th  W'est  India 
regiment  under  Major  Alen.  The  enemy  was 
driven  back  with  loss,  and  our  possession  of 
the  ground  completely  secured.  On  this  oc- 
casion our  loss  was  about  thirty  men  killed 
and  wounded.  I omitted  to  say,  that  the 
two  French  frigates,  both  laden  with  flour, 
took  their  chance  of  escaping  on  the  fore- 
noon of  the  15th.  They  went  through  the 
windward  passage,  keeping  a little  from  the 
wind  to  gain  the  shore  of  Guadaloupe.  The 
leading  frigate  was  engaged  by  his  Majesty’* 
ship  Intrepid.  This  frigate,  however,  dou- 
bled the  Point  of  Yieux  Fort,  was  followed 
by  the  other,  and  both  escaped  into  Basse- 
Terre.  About  the  middle  of  the  day,  yes- 
terday, the  17th,  the  French  commandant. 
Colonel  Madier,  sent  a flag  of  truce  to  enter 
into  terms.  They  expected  what  we  would 
not  concede,  and  they  submitted  to  what  we 
were  willing  to  grant.  They  are  prisoners 
of  war.  I understand  their  number  to  be 
from  7 to ‘800;  of  this  number  680  were 
landed  by  the  French  squadron.  We  are 
to  take  possession  of  tiie  forts  this  evenjng  at 
four  o’clock.  The  French  troops  will  be  im- 
mediately embarked,  and  I shall  proceed  to 
carry  lint  remainder  of  your  orders  juto  exe- 
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rution  without  loss  of  time.  There  are  14 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  four  mortars  taken; 
eighteen  in  all  in  Fort  Napoleon  alone.” 

lietiim  of  h tiled,  I founded,  and  blissing  of 
Lite  Army  under  Major  Cent  ral  Maitland, 
at  the  Saints,  f rom  the  l lth to  the  i7  th  April. 
3d  l?*tt.  6O1I1  Rea.— 1 officer,  1 rank  and 
file,  killed  ; 1 ollieer,  16  rank  and  file, 
wounded. — York  Light  Infantry  Volunteers, 
3 rank  and  file,  wounded. — Royal  Y.ork  Ran- 
gers, 1 rank  and  file,  killed  ; ' 1 officer,  24 
rank  and  file,  wounded. — 3d  West  India 
Regiment,  1 rank  and  ide,  killed  ; 2 serjeants, 
1 drummer,  12  rank  and  file,  wounded  ; 1 
rank  and  Me  missing. — 8th  Ditto,  1 officer, 
1 rank  and  file,  killed  ; 1 officer,  7 lank  and 

file,  wounded. Total — 2 officers,  4 rank 

and  file,  killed  ; 3 officers,  2 Serjeants,  I 
drummer,  62  rank  and  file,  wounded  ; 1 tank 
and  file,  missing. 

N.  13.  The  officer  of  the  60th  returned 
killed  is  Captain  Dolling,  wlro  fell  frjom  a 
precipice,  and  was  found  dead  two  or  three 
days  alter. — The  otficer  killed*  of  The  8th 
West  India  Regiment,  is  Lieutenant  John 
Crosbies — The  officer  wounded  of  the  OOlh, 
is  Lieut.  Von  Koning. — The  officer  wounded 
i>f  the  Royal  Y'ork  Rangers,  is  Major  Hender- 
son, slightly. — Assistant-Surgeon  Bcasant, 
57th  regiment,  attached  to  the  8th  West 
India  regiment,  slightly  wounded. 

(Signed)  N.  Cam  par  Lt , 

Lieut.- Col.  Dep.  Adj.  Gen. 

[The  capitulation  consists  of  eight  articles, 
which  stipulate  the  surrender  of  t lie  garrison 
prisoners  of  war,  to  be  conveyed  to  England, 
and  remain  there  until  exchanged  ] 

A Despatch,  of  which  the  following  is  a Copy, 
■teas  this  Day  received  by  Lord  Viscount 
Castlcreagh,  are  of  his  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  f rom  I.ieulenant-Gen. 
the  llighi  Honourable  Sir  Aithur  Wellesley, 
-K.B. 

Monte  Alegre,  May  13,  1809. 

MY  I OTtD, 

When  I determined  upon  the  expedition 
to  t fie  north  of  Portugal  against  Marshal 
Sot.lt,  I was  in  hopes  that  the  Portuguese 
General  Silvierra  would  be  able  lo  hold  his 
post  upon  tiie  Taniaga  till  lie  should  be  rein- 
forced ; hy  which,  and  by  the  possession  of 
Chaves,  the  enemy's  retreat  would  have  been 
cut  oft,  excepting  across  the  Mmho  and  I 
intended,  it  Successful,  to  press  him  so,. hard, 
that  the  passage  of  that  river  would  have 
been  impracticable.  The  loss  of  the  bridge 
uf  Amaranthe,  however,  on  the  2d  instant, 
altered  our  prosjiecis  : I had  no  hopes  that 
Marshal  Beresford,  who  marched  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  Douro  on  the  5th,  and 
arrived  at  Lamego  on  the  10:h,  would  he 
able  to  effect  more  than  to  confine  the  ei  emy 
on  that  side,  and  oblige  him  to  retire  bv 
Chaves  into  Gulhcm,  rather  than  hy  Vdla 
Real  into  Castile.  General  Bertsford,  how- 


ever, having  obliged  the  enemy’s  posts  at 
A ilia  Real,  and  Maisen  Frien,  to  fall  back 
with  some  loss,  and  liaviim  crossed  the  Do  ti- 
ro, drove  in  General  Loismi’s  out  posts  at 
the  bridge  of  Amaranthe  ; mid  again  ac- 
quired possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Ta- 
niaga on  the  1 2th,  the  d .tv  on  winch  the  corps 
under  my  command'  forced  the  passage  of 
the  Douro  at  Oporto.  Loison  retired  from 
Amaranthe  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  as 
soon  as  lie  had  heard  of  t lie  events  at  Oporto 
ot  the  preceding  day,  and  met  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  French  army  at  a short  distance 
from  the  town,  which  Gcu.  Beresford  imme- 
diately occupied. 

I was  tillable  io  commence  tlie  pursuit  of 
the  enemy  till  'he  morning  of  the  1.3th,  when 
the  Hanoverian  Legion  moved  lo  Valonga, 
under  Major-General  Murray.  On  that 
evening,  I was  informed  that  the  enemy  had 
in  the  morning  destroyed  a great  proportion 
of  his  cannon  m t lie  neighbourhood  of  Pena- 
fiel,  and  had  directed  his  mart'll  towards 
Braga.— Tlijs  appeared  to  be  the  probable 
result  of  the  situation  in  which  he  found 
himself,  in  consequence  of  General  LScres- 
ford’s  operations  upon  the  Tamaga;  and  as 
-soon  as  I had  ascertained  that  the  fact  was 
true,  I marched  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
with  the  army,  in  two  columns,  towards  the 
liver  Minho.  At  the  same  time  I directed 
General  Beresford  upon  Chaves,  in  case  the 
enemy  should  turn  to  his  rigiil ; and  Major- 
Genetal  Mniray  to  communicate  with  Gen. 
Beresford,  if  lie  should  find,  as  reported, 
that  Loison  remained  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Amaranthe. 

On  the  evening  of  li  e 14th,  T w as  certain, 
from  the  movements  of  the  enemy’s  detach- 
ments in  the  neighbourhood, of  Braga,  that 
he  intended  to  direct  his  retreat  upon  Chaves 
or  Monte  Alegre ^ and  directed  Gen.  Beres- 
ford, in  ci  se  of  the  latter  movement,  lo  push 
on  for  Monterey,  so  as  to  stop  the  enemy,  if 
he  should  pass  by  Villa  do  Hey.  General 
Beresford  had  anticipated  my  orders  to  march 
his  own  corps  upon  Chaves,  and  had  already 
sent  General  Silvierra  to  occupy  the  passes 
ofRr.ivaes  and  Melgassey,  near  Salamimde, 
but  he  was  unfortunately  too  late.  I arrived 
at  Braga  on  the  15th  (General  Murray  beii  g 
at  Guirnaraens,  and  l he  enemy  about  1.5  miles 
in  our  front),  and  at  Sulumonde  on  the  16th, 
We  had  there  an  affair  with  their  rear-guard. 
The  guards,  under  Lieutenant  Genera!  Sher- 
brooke and  Brigadier-General  Campbell,  at- 
tacked their  position  ; and  having  turned 
their  left  flank  by  the  heights,  they'  aban- 
doned it,  leaving  a gun  and  some  prisoners 
behii  d them.  This  attack  was  necessarily 
marie  at  a late  hour  in  the  evening. 

On  the  17th  we  moved  to  Riuvacs  (waiting 
to’ see  whether  the  enemy  would  turn  upon 
•Chaves,  or  continue  lux  M iu  at  upon  Monte 
Alegre),  and  on  the  18ih  to  this  place.  I 
here  found  that  he  hud  taken  a road  through 
tic  mountains  towatds  Oeeu.cC,  by  which  if 
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would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  me 
to  overtake  him,  and  on  which  I had  no 
means  of  stopping  him.  The  enemy  com- 
menced this  retreat,  as  I have  informed  your 
lordship,  by  riestro  sing  a great  proportion  of 
Ins  guns  and  ammunition.  He  afterwards 
destroyed  the  remainder  of  both,  and  a great 
portion  of  Ins  baggage,  and  kept  nothing  ex- 
cepting what  the  soldiers,  or  a few  mules 
could  carry,  lie  has  left  b hmd  him  htj 
tick  and  wounded;  and  the  road  from  Pena- 
fiel  to  Monte  Alegre  is  strewed  with  the  car- 
cases of  horses  and  mules,  and  French  sol- 
diers, who  were  put  to  death  by  the  peasan- 
try before  our  advanced  guard  could  save 
them.  This  last  circumstance  is  Ihe  natural 
.effect  of  the  species  of  warfare  which  the 
enemy  have  carried  on  in  mis  country. — 
Their  soldiers  have  plundered  and  murdered 
the  neusantry  at  their  pleasure;  and  I have 
seen  many  persons  Hanging  in  the  trees  by 
the  s.des  of  the  road,  executed  for  no  reason 
that  I could  learn,  excepting  that  they  had 
not  been  friendly  to  the  French  invasion 
and  usurpa'ion  of  the  government  of  their 
country;  and  the  route  of  their  column  on 
their  retreat  could  he  traced  by  the  smoke  of 
the  villages  to  .which  they  set  fire.  IV  e have 
taken  about  530  prisoners.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  enemy  has  not  lost  less  than  a fourth  of 
his  army,  and  all  Ins  artillery  and  equipments, 
since  we  attacked  him  upon  the  Vonga. 

I hope  sour  lordship  wiH  believe  that  no 
measure  which  1 could  take,  was  omitted  to 
intercept  the  enemy’s  retreat.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  mat  if  ail  army  throws  away  all  its 
cannon,  equipments,  and  baggage,  and  every 
thing  which  can  strengthen  it,  and  can  ena- 
ble it  to  act  together  as  a body,  and  abandons 
all  those  who  are  entitled  to  ils  protection. 


but  add  to  ils  weight  and  impede  its  progress 
if  must  be  able  to  march  by  roads  through 
which  it  cannot  he  followed  wilh  any  pro- 
spect of  being  overtaken  bv  an  arm v winch 
has  not  made  the  same  sacrifices.  It  is  im- 
possible to  sav  too  much  of  the  exertions  of 
the  troops.  The  weather  has  been  very  bod 
indeed.  Since  the  13th,  the  rain  lias  been 
constant,  and  the  roads  1:1  this  difficult  coun- 
try almost  impracticable.  Hut  they  have 
persevered  in  ihc  pursuit  to  the  las!,  and 
have  been  generally  on  their  march  from 
day-light  in  the  morning  till  dark.  The  bri- 
gade of  guards  were  al  the  head  of  the  co- 
lumn, and  set  a laudable  example  ; and  in 
the  affair  with  the  enemy’s  rear-guard  on  the 
evening  of  the  lGtli,  they  conducted  them- 
selves remarkably  well. 

1 have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

A.  AVeli.eslf  v. 

A letter  from  Captain  Digby,  of  the  Argo, 
mentions  that  the  French  national  felucca, 
Joseph,  df  one  brass  9-pounder,  and  two  3- 
pouuders,  with  .53  men,  having  been  cut  out 
from  under  the  batteries  of  St.  Domingo  by 
the  eiglit-oar'ed  cutter,  yawl  mid  gig  of  the 
Argo,  commanded  by  Licut.-Colonel  Fraser. 
Iheiitenunt  Cor\ ion,  of  the  marines,  and  six 
men,  were  wounded  on  this  occasion. 

' [This  Gazette  contains  an  Order  in  Council 
for  confining  to  British  slops  the  trade  io  and 
from  Heligoland;  another  for  taking,  off  the 
quarantine  on  vessels  coming  from  Stock- 
holm and  Carlscrona  ; and  a third,  for  con- 
sidering the  island  of  Woleheren,  although 
in  the  possession  of  France,  as  forming  a part 
of  Holland,  in  construing  the  Order  of  the 
S-Ith  May  in  regard  to  American  vessels 
bound  to  British  ports,] 
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STATE  PAPER. 

[ From  the  Petersburgh  Court  Gazette, 
Mug  15.] 

“ A FTER  so  many  successes  of  the 
Russian  arms  in  Sweden,  it  was 
natural  to  expect  a sudden  change  to 
peace.  The  reports  circulated  of  nego- 
ciations,  represent  that  event  as  very  pro- 
bable; but  the  recent  occurrences  at 
Stockholm  have  placed  an  important  ob- 
stacle in  their  way. 

“ At  the  same  time,  when  the  hopes 
of  peace,  in  consequence  of  the  exhausted 
military  means  of  Sweden,  and  the  deci- 
sive movements  ot  our  troops  seemed 
likely  soon  to  be  realised,  a revolution 
took  place  in  that  kingdom.  The  king 
was  removed  from  his  government,  and 
his  uncle,  the  Duke  ot  Sudcrmania,  de- 
Europ,  Mug.  I'ol.  LV.  June,  1809. 


dared  himself  regent  of  the  kingdom- 
An  assembly  of  the  states  was  appointed 
for  the  1st  of  May,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  troops,  which  composed  the  Norwe- 
gian army,  approached  Stockholm  Lv 
their  own  authority,  and  in  part  entered 
that  capital. — The  pretext  assigned  for 
all  these  movements  was,  the  general  dis- 
content at  a system  which  had  involved 
the  kingdom  in  a war  disproportionate  to 
its  strength.-  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
new  government  was,  to  make  proposals 
to  Russia  for  negotiations  for  peace,  in 
thje  mean  time  solic.ting  an  armistice  for 
an  undetenniuatf- tiinc.  Neither  of  these 
propositions  could  he  assented  to.  It 
was  impossible  to  treat  for  peace  with  u 
government  which,  according  to  all  tvt»* 
counts,  had  not  vet  acquired  sufficient 
stability,  and  yvas  still  under  the  itiHuanc# 
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of  the  military  power  which  had  thrown 
oft'  its  obedience. 

“ In  like  manner  no  armistice  could  be 
granted;  for  to  restrain  the  Russian  army 
jn  their  victorious  career,  and  successful 
progress,  without  a tirm  and  definite  ex- 
pectation of  peace,  and  without  princi- 

fdes  which  mighr,  with  certainty,  be  re- 
icd  on,  would  have  been  a proceeding 
which,  only  advantageous  to  the  new  go- 
vernment ad  interim,  would  have  been 
entirely  repugnant  to  the  true  object  of 
peace,  and  the  restoration  of  a stable 
order  of  things  in  Sweden. 

“ In  consequence  of  these  considera- 
tions, orders  were  given  to  the  troops  to 
prosecute  their  functions  with  vigour; 
and  to  the  twofold  proposals  for  peace, 
imd  an  armistice,  an  answer  was  returned 
briefly,  of  the  following  tenor: — 

“ Russia  is  willing  to  make  peace,  but 
can  only  negociate  it  with  the  legal  go- 
vernment; the  principal  basis  of  a peace 
must  be — 

“ I.  The  possession  of  Finland,  being 
a country  not  only  subjected  by  arms, 
but  by  political  and  civil  relations,  already 
irrevocably  united  to  the  Russian  em- 
pire. 

“II.  The  exclusion  of  the  English  from 
all  the  Swedish  ports  in  the  Baltic.” 

T he  Seventh-  Bulletin  of  the  French 
army,  states,  after  some  previous  nego- 
tiation with  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs, 
and  a show  of  resistance  in  the  city,  that 
Buonaparte  entered  Vienna  on  the  ISth 
of  May. 

“ On  the  5th  of  May  (says  the  Bulle- 
tin) the  Archduke  Maximillian,  brother 
to  the  Empress,  a young  prince  26  years 
of  age,  presumptuous  and  without  expe- 
rience, of  an  aident  character,  assumed 
the  government  of  Vienna."  On  the 
bombardment  of  part  of  the  town,  pre- 
vious to  its  surrender,  “ the  Archduke 
(the  words  of  the  Bulletin)  lost  all  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  especially  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  heard  that  we  had  crossed 
an  arm  of  the  Danube,  and  were  on  the 
march  to  cut  oft'  his  retreat.  As  feeble 
and  weak,  a.  he  had  been  rash  and  arro- 
gant, be  was  the  first  to  fly  and  recross 
the  bridge.  The  respectable  General 
O’Reilly  learnt  only  by  the  flight 'of  the 
Archduke  that  he  was  invested  with  the 
command.  Day-break  on  tbe  12th  an- 
nounced to  the  advanced  guard,  that  the 
firing  would  cease,  and  that  a deputation 
was  about  to  be  sent  to  the  emperor. 
IJis  Majesty  assured  the  deputies  of  his 
protection.  Ue  expressed  the  pain  which 
the  inhuman  conduct  of  their  sovereign 


had  given  him,  who  had  not  feared 
deliver  up  his  capital  to  all  the  calamities 
of  war;  who,  himself  striking  a blow  at 
his  rights,  instead  of  being  the  king  and 
father  of  his  subjects,  bad  evinced  him- 
self their  enemy  and  tyrant.  His  Ma- 
jesty gssured  them,  that  Vienna  should 
he  treated  with  the  same  indulgence 
and  favour  which  had  b>  en  displayed  in 
1805.  The  deputation  answered  this  as- 
surance by  expressions  of  the  most  lively’ 
gratitude.” 

A capitulation  was  proposed  and  signed 
in  the  evening ; and  on  the  18th,  at  six 
in  the  morning,  the  grenadiers  of  Oudi* 
not’s  corps  took  possession  of  the  city. 

General  Orders. 

flcad.quarfcrs  at  Schoenbw.n,  May  13. 

“ Soldiers!— A mouth  after  the  ene- 
my passed  the  Inn,  on  the  same  day,  at 
the  same  hour,  wc  have  entered  Vienna. 

“ His  militia  ( landzcehr ),  his  levies- en- 
masse,  his  ramparts  raised  by  the  impo- 
tent rage  of  princes  of  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine, have  not  been  able  to  withstand 
your  presence.  rl  he  princes  of  that  house 
have  abandoned  their  capital;  not  as 
warriors  of  honour,  but  as  selfish  men 
pursued  by  their  self-reproaches.  IV bile 
they  were  flying  from  \ ienna,  their  fare- 
well to  its  inhabitants  has  been  flames 
and  murder.  Like  Medea,  with  their 
own  hands  they  have  massacred  their 
own  children. 

“ Soldiers,  the  people  of  Vienna,  ac- 
cording to  the  expression  of  the  deputa- 
tion of  its  suburbs,  abandoned,  deserted, 
widowed,  shall  be  the  objects  of  your 
regard.  I take  its  good  inhabitants  under 
my  especial  protection;  as  to  turbulent 
ai  d vvicked  men,  I will  inflict  exemplary’ 
justice  upon  them. 

“ Soldiers  ! — Be  good  towards  the  poor 
peasants  and  this  good  people,  who  have 
so  many  rights  to  our  esteem.  Let  us 
not  lie  proud  of  our  success;  let  us  rather 
see  in  it  a proof  of  that  Divine  Justice 
w hich  punishes  the  ingrate  and  the  per- 
jured. 

(Signed)  “ Napoleon. 

(By  tiie  Emperor) 

“ The  Prince  de  Is'eufchatel,  Major-Gen. 

“ Alexander.-” 

The  Eichtii  Bulletin,  dated  from 
Vienna  on  the  1 6th  u It.  contained  no 
military  information  of  any  importance, 
but  w as  full  of  abuse  of  the  Austrian 
government — 500  pieces  of  cannon  are 
said  to  have  been  taken  at  Vienna — only 
10  houses  were  burnt  by  the’ bombard- 
ment. 
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A Ninth  Bulletin  is  dated  the  19th 
of  May,  at  which  time  Buonapate  had 
not  left  Vienna.  It  speaks  of  manoeuvres 
and  counter-manoeuvres,  practised  be- 
tween the  French  and  Austrian  generals 
on  the  Danube,  but  they  have  led  to  no 
decisive  result.  The  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria remains  at  Znaym.iu  Moravia.  The 
colouring  of  this  Bulletin  is  unfavourable 
to  Austria,  particularly  as  to  its  affairs  in 
Italy.  Buonaparte  on  the  19th  ult.  (same 
date)  addressed  a proclamation  to  the 
Hungarians,  in  which  he  tells  them,  “that 
he  is  at  war  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  not  with  the  King  of  Hungary.” 

It  has  seldom  happened  that  we  could 
lay  before  our  readers,  at  the  same  time, 
the  respective  details  of  each  party,  of 
conflicts  bevveen  the  French  and  their 
opponents.  For  once,  however,  in  the 
instance  of  a Grand  Battle  lought  be- 
tween the  French  and  Austrians,  on  the 
21st  and  22d  ult.  we  have  the  Bulletins 
of  the  former,  and  likewise  the  Austrian 
account,  as  published  by  order  ot  the 
Archduke  Charles. 

Abstracts  of  the  Tenth,  Eleveuth,  and 
Twelfth  French  Bulletins  : — 

The  Tentu  Bulletin. 

Ebensdorff)  May  2S. 

After  describing  the  form  of  the  Da- 
nube at  Ebensdorff,  it  states,  that  “ On 
the  night  of  the  20th  the  emperor  crossed 
the  Danube,  accompanied  by  Berthier, 
tlassena,  and  Las  ties — they  took  a posi- 
tion on  the  21st,  on  the  left  bank;  the 
right  wing  was  in  the  village  of  Essleng, 
and  the  left  at  Grossaspren  Both  these 
villages  were  taken.  At  noon  on  the 
21st,  the  enemy  shewed  themselves,  and 
attempted  to  drive  our  advanced  guard 
into  the  river.  Vain  attempt! 

“ The  Duke  of  Rivoii  was  at  first  at- 
tacked at  Grossaspren,  by  Bellegarde — 
He  liianceuvered  with  Molitor’s  and  Le- 
grande’s  divisions,  and  rendered  all  their 
attacks  abortive.  The  Duke  of  Monte- 
bello defended  Essleng.  The  Duke  ol 
Istria  covered  the  flank  with  cavalry. 
The  action  was  severe — the  enemy  having 
200  cannon  and  90,000  men,  being  the 
remains  of  their  armies. 

“ General  D’Espagne  divided  his  corps 
into  squares,  but  he  was  'killed  with  a 
musketball  at  the  head  ot  his  troops,  and 
General  Fouler*  was  also  killed.  Gene- 
ral Nansouty  arrived  in  the  evening  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  distinguished  him- 
self highly.  At  eight  in  the  evening  the 
battle  ended,  and  we  remained  masters 
W the  field.  During  the  night  Oudinet’s 
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corps,  Hillaire’s  division,  and  two  bri- 
gades of  cavalry,  crossed  from  the 
right  bank  to  the  left.  Oil  the  2lst,  at 
four  P.AI.  the  Duke  of  Rivoii  was  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy,  who  made  seve- 
ral successive  attacks  on  the  village;  but 
Rivoii  at  last  completely  defeated  them. 
The  enemy  occupying  a large  space  be- 
tween the  right  and  left  wings,  we  took 
the  resolution  of  penetrating  their  centre. 
The  Duke  of  Montebello  headed  the 
charge.  Oudinot  was  on  the  left,  St. 
llillaire  in -the  centre,  and  Boudet  oil  the 
right.  The  centre  of  the  enemy  could 
not  withstand  us. — In  a moment  all  was 
overthrown. 

“ The  Duke  of  Tstria  made  several  fine 
charges.  It  seemed  all  over  with  the 
Austrian  army,  when,  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  an  aid-de  camp  of  the  einpei*or 
came  to  inform  him  that  the  rising  of  the 
Danube  had  drifted  a great  number  of 
booms,  .which,  in  consequence  of  the 
events  at  Vienna  had  been  cut  down  and 
laid  on  the  batik,  and  that  they  had  broken 
down  the  bridges  which  had  communi- 
cated from  the  right  bank  with  the  little 
island  of  Inder  Lobau. 

“ All  the  reserve  corps  which  were  ad- 
vancing were  upon  the  right  bank,  as  also 
part  of  our  heavy  cavalry,  and  all  Auer- 
stadt’s  corps.  In  consequence  of  this 
shocking  accident,  the' emperor  resolved 
to  stop  the  troops  from  advancing,  lie 
ordered  the  Duke'  of  Montebello  to  stop 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  take  his  posi- 
tion with  the  left  wing  against  a curtain 
which  the  Duke  of  Rivoii  covered  with 
his  right  wing  at  Essleng.  The  cannon, 
infantry,  and  cartridges  which  belonged 
to  our  parks,  could  not  be  brought  over. 
The  enemy  was  in  the  greatest  disorder 
just  at  the  moment  when  lie  learnt  our 
bridges  had  Leen  broken  down, — The 
slackening  of  our  fire  and  the  concen- 
trating of  our  army  left  him  no  doubt 
respecting  the  unforeseen  accident  that 
had  happaned.  Ail  his  cannon  and  ar- 
tillery equipage  were  again  brought  iu 
line,  and  from  nine  A.M.  til!  seven  P.M. 
he  made  the  greatest  efforts,  supported 
by  200  cannon,  to  overthrow  the  French 
army;  but  all  his  efforts  turned  only  to 
his  discomfiture.  Three  times  he  attacked 
the  villages  and  three  tiin^  he  filled  them 
with  his  dead.  The  enemy  resumed  the 
position  which  they  had  left  before  the 
attack  began,  and  wc  remained  musters 
of  the  field  of  batrie. 

.“  Their  loss  has  been  great.  Prisoners 
who  have  been  taken  say,  that  they  lost 
23  General*  and  GO  superior  officers— 
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Marshal  Weber  and  1500  prisoners  are 
in  our  hands.  Our  loss  lias  also  been 
▼trv  considerable — 1100  killed  anil  3000 
wounded.  The  Duke  of  Montebello 
(I.nMies)  was  wounded  by  a cannon  in  the 
thigh  on  the  22d  in  the  evening.  Gene- 
ral Hillaire  is  also  wounded.  General 
Durosnel  was  killed.  Tltc  waters  of  the 
Danube  did  not  permit  the  bridges  to  be 
rebuilt  during  the  night,  and  the  emperor 
ordered  the  army  to  pass  the  little  arm 
from  the  left  bank,  and  to  take  a position 
on  the  island  of  Inder-Loban.  We  are 
labouring  to  replace  the  bridges,  and 
nothing  will  be  undertaken  till  they  are 
replaced.” 

The  Eleventh  Bulletin  relates  en- 
tirely to  the  affairs  of  the  Tyrol.  The 
insurgents  ere  stated  to  have  all  sub- 
mitted, and  sent  deputies  to  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  to  implore  his  mercy.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  account  of  a battle  fought  at 
Urfnn,  near  Lintz,  on  the  17th,  in  which 
the  French  troops  under  Vandamme  and 
Por.te  C'orvo  were  successful. 

The  Twelfth  Bulletin,  dated  Ebers- 
dorf,  May  26,  says,  “ On  the  23d  and 
54th  the  army  was  employed  to  restore 
the  bridge,  which  was  ready  the  25th, 
early  in  the  morning,  and  the  wonnried, 
caissons,  &e.  were  removed  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube.  Our  light  troops 
have  taken  post  near  Presburg,  on  the 
lake  of  Nieufiedel.  General  Lauriston 
is  in  Styria,  at  Simeringsberg  and  Bruck. 
The  Duke  of  Dantzic  is  hastening,  by 
forced  marches,  at  the  head  of  the  Bava- 
rian <roops,  to  join  the  army  of  Vienna. 
The  horse  of  the  body-guard  (chasseurs) 
arrived  here  yesterday;  the  dragoons 
are  expected  in  the  course  of  to-day  ; 
and,  in  a few  days,  the  horse-grenadiers, 
and  sixty  pieces  of  ordnance  attached  to 
the  guards,  will  reach  this  place.  By  the 
capitulation  of  Vienna,  7 marshal-lieu- 
tenants, 9 major-generals,  10  colonels, 
20  majors  and  lieutenant-colotlels,  100 

ptains,  150  lieutenants,  200  second- 
lieutenants,  and  SOOO  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers,  were  made  prisoners 
of  war,  exclusive  of  those  who  were  in 
the  hospital,  and  whose  number  amounts 
to  some  thousands.” 

Austrian  Otsicial  Bulletin  of  the 
Defeat  of  the  French. 

In  pursuance  of  the  command  of  his 
Imperial  Highness  the  Generalissimo,  the 
allowing  preliminary  report  of  the  bril- 
iant  victory  obtained  on  the  21st  and 
22d  of  May,  was  issued  on  the  23d,  from 
the  head-quarters  at  BrcitenJee 


On  the  19th  and  the  20th  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon  passed  the  greater  arm  of 
the  Danube,  with  the  whole  of  his  army, 
to  which  he  had  drawn  all  the  reinforce- 
ments of  his  powerful  allies.  He  esta- 
blished his  main  body  on  the  island  Lo- 
bnu,  whence  the  second  passage  over  the 
less  arm,  and  his  further  offensive  dispo- 
sitions, were  necessarily  to  be  directed. 
His  Imperial  Highness  resolved  to  advance 
with  his  army  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
not  to  obstruct  his  passage,  but  to  attack 
him  after  he  had  reached  the  left  bank, 
and  thus  to  defeat  the  object  of  his  in- 
tended enterprise. 

This  determination  excited  throughout 
the  whole  army  the  highest  enthusiasm. 
Animated  by  all  the  feelings  of  the  purest 
patriotism,  and  of  the  most  loyal  attach- 
ment to  their  sovereign,  every  man  be- 
came a hero — and  the  smoaking  ruins, 
the  scenes  of  desolation  which  mark  the 
track  of  the  enemy  in  his  progress  through 
Austria,  had  inflamed  them  with  a just 
desire  of  vengeance.  With  joyful  accla- 
mations, with  the  cry  a thousand  times 
repeated,  of  “ Live  our  good  Emperor,” 
and  with  victory  in  their  hearts,  our  co- 
lumns, at  noon  on  the  21st,  proceeded 
onward  to  meet  the  reciprocal  attack  of 
the  advancing  enemy,  and  soon  after  three 
o’clock  the  battle  commenced. — The  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  in  person,  directed  the 
movements  of  his  troops,  and  endeavoured 
to  break  through  our  centre  with  the 
whole  of  his  cavalry-;  that  vast  body  of 
horse  he  had  supported  by  60,000  infan- 
try, his  guards,  and  100  pieces  of  artille- 
ry. His  wings  rested  on  Aspern  and  Es- 
lingen,  places,  to  the  strengthening  of 
which  the  resources  of  nature  and  of  art 
had,  as  far  as  was  possible,  contributed. 
He  w as  not  able,  however,  to  penetrate 
the  compact  mass  which  our  battalions 
presented,  and  every  where  his  cavalry 
shewed  their  backs,  while  our  cuirassiers 
unhorsed  his  arinour-equipt cavaliers,  and 
our  light  horse  carried  death  into  his 
flanks.  It  was  a gigantic  combat,  and 
is  scarce  capable  of  description.  The 
battle  with  the  infantry  became  imine- 
mediately  general ; more  than  200  pieces 
of  cannon  exhibited  on  the  opposite  sides 
a rivalry  in  the  work  of  destruction.  As- 
pern was  ten  times  taken,  lost,  and  again 
conquered.  Eslingen,  after  repeated  at- 
tacks, could  not  be  maintained.  At  ele- 
ven at  night  the  villages  were  in  flames, 
and  we  remained  masters  of  the  held  of 
battle.  The  enemy  was  driven  up  in  a 
corner,  with  the  island  of  Lobau  and  tha 
Danube  in  iris  rear...  Night  had  put  sua 
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end  to  the  carnage.  Meanwhile  fire- 
boats,  which  were  floated  down  the  Da- 
nube, destroyed  the  bridge  which  the 
enemy  had  thrown  over  the  principal 
branch  of  the  river.  The  enemy,  how- 
ever,'conveyed  over  during  the  night,  by 
continued  embarkations,  all  the  disposa- 
ble troops  which  he  had  in  Vienna  and  on 
the  Upper  Danube,  made  every  possible 
effort  for  the  re-constrnction  of  his  great 
bridge,  and  attacked  us  at  tour  in  the 
morning  with  a furious  cannonade  from 
the  whole  of  his  artillery;  immediately 
after  w hich,  the  action  extended  along  the 
whole  of  the  line.  Until  seven  in  the 
evening  every  attack  was  repelled.  The 
perseverance  of  the  enemy  was  then  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  heroism  of  our 
troops,  and  the  most  complete  victory 
crowned  the  efforts  of  an  army,  which  in 
the  French  Proclamation,  was  declared 
to  be  dispersed,  and  represented  as  anni- 
hilated by  the  mere  idea  of  the  inv  inabi- 
lity of  their  adversaries.  1 he  loss  ot  the 
enemy  has  been  immense;  the  field  ol 
battle  is  covered  with  dead  bodies,  from 
among  which  we  have  already  picked  up 
6000  wounded,  and  removed  them  to  our 
hospitals.  When  the  French  could  no 


longer  maintain  themselves  in  Aspern, 
the  brave  Hessians  were  obliged  to  make 
a last  attempt,  and  were  sacrificed.  At 
the  departure  of  tho  courier,  tlie  Em- 
peror Napoleon  was  in  full  retreat  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  cover- 
ing his  retreat  by  the  possession  of  the 
large  island  of  Lobau.  Our  army  is  stdl 
engaged  in  close  pursuit.  The  more  par- 
ticular details  of  this  memorable  day  shall 
be  made  known  as  soon  as  they  are  collect- 
ed. Among  the  prisoners  are  the  French 
General  Durosnel,  General  of  Division, 
and  Foulet  Rcver,  first  Chamberlain  to 
the  Empress;  also  the  Wurtem burgh  Ge- 
neral Roder,  who  was  made  prisoner  at 
Nusdorf,  by  the  second  battalion  of  the 
Vienna  Landwelir. 


The  fine  town  of  Schwartz,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tun,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  is  a celebrated  silver-mine,  was 
burnt  down  on  the  18th  ult.  during  acon- 
flict  between  the  Tyrolese  and  Bavarians. 
The  town  consisted  of  040  houses,  and 
comprised  a population  of  about  5000 
souls;  'ITOO  of  whom,  including  800  wo- 
men and  children,  perished  in  the  flam©*. 
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rpiIE  trial  of  Rear-admiral  Harvey, 
came  on  before  a Court-martial,  as- 
sembled at  Portsmouth  on  board  the  Gla- 
diator, on  charges  which  impute  disre- 
spect to  his  superior  officer,  Admiral 
Lord  Gambier,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Channel  Fleet,  and  which  charges 
were  comprised  in  two  letters  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  The 
first  letter  stated,  that  when  he  (Lord 
Gambier)  had  informed  Rear-admiral 
Harvey  that  the  Admiralty  had  ordered 
Lord  Cochrane  to  be  employed  in  at- 
tempting to  destroy  the  enemy’s  fleet  in 
Basque  Roads,  the  rear-admiral  declared 
in  the  most  violent  and  disrespectful 
manner,  and  desired  Lord  gambier  to 
consider  it  as  an  official  communication, 
that  if  he  was  parsed  by,  and  Lord  Coch- 
rane, or  any  junior  officer,  appointed  in 
preference,  he  should  immediately  desire 
to  strike  his  flag  and  resign  his  commis- 
sion.— In  the  progress  of  the  conversa- 
tion, the  rear-admiral  complained  of  his 
having  been  neglected  both  by  Lord  Gam- 
bier and  other  Members  of  former  Boards 
of  Admiralty — and  declared,  that  he  had 
ditfered  from  him  with  respect  to  his  con- 


duct in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and 
that  he  would  impeach  him  for  miscon- 
duct and  bad  management. — The  second 
letter  requested  a court-martial  to  he 
held  upon  Rear  admiral  Harvey.  Lord 
Gambier,  Sir  H.  B.  Neale,  Capts.  Beres- 
ford,  Bedford,  and  Bowen,  and  Lord 
Cochrane,  were  severally  examined  in 
support  of  the  charges.  The  latter  ad- 
mitted, that  Admiral  Harvey  had  said, 
he  was  no  canting  niethodist,  no  hypocrite, 
nor  no  psalm-singer;  but  it  was  evidently, 
unpremeditated,  and  arose  from  tluj 
warmth  of  his  feelings  at  the  moment. 

At  half-past  nine  next  day  the  court 
rc-assembled ; when  the  rear-admiral 
shortly  stated  his  intention  not  toTrouble 
the  court  with  calling  any  witnesses;  but 
delivered  in  a paper  which  he  desired  to  t%» 
read.  This  request  was  complied  with:, 
in  the  paper,  the  rear-admiral  observed, 
that  the  charges  had  not  been  sustained— 
that  he  could  not  justify  one  part  of  his 
conduct,  for  which  he  offered  an  apology 
to  the  court ; that  for  the  offence  he  had 
given  to  Lord  Gambier,  he  had  already 
offered  an  apology  satisfactory  to  his  feel- 
ings—that  his  remarks  had  been  made  to 
officers  of  rank  ouiy,  and  at  a time  when 
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lie  was  greatly  irritated,  in  consequence 
of  his  offer  of  attacking  the  French  fleet 
having  been  passed  over  without  any  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  having  been  made  : 
in  fine,  thatexcessof  zeal,  and  impatience 
of  restraint, where  an  opportunity  of  enter- 
prir.e  presents  itself,  although  faults,  are 
such  as  the  mo-t  eminent  naval  commanders 
have  not  been  free  from,  and  the  effects 
of  these  are  all  that  can  1 e found  blame- 
able  in  his  conduct.  To  the  paper  were 
appended  two  letters — one  from  Admiral 
Coilingwood,  the  other  from  Earl  St.  Vin- 
cent— both  acknowledging,  in  high  terms, 
the  meritorious  services  of  llear-admiral 
Harvey.  Alter  a short  deliberation,  the 
Deputy  Judge  Advocate  pronounced  the 
following  sentence: — 

“ The  court,  having  heard  and  deli- 
berated upon  the  evidence  which  has  been 
adduced  in  support  of  the  charges  exhi- 
bited against  Rear-admiral  Harvey,  and 
having  heard  what  he  has  alleged  in  his 
defence,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  charges 
of  vehement  and  insulting  language  to  the 
Right  lion.  Lord  Gambier,  and  of  having 
Otherwise  shewn  great  disrespect  to  him 
as  commander-in-chief  on  board  his  Ma- 
jesty’s ship  Caledonia,  and  of  having  spoken 
of  his  lordship  to  several  officers  in  a dis- 
respectful manner,  have  been  proved  ; 
'and  the  court  doth  therefore  adjudge  the 
said  llear-admiral  Eliab  Harvey,  to  be  dis- 
missed his  Majesty's  service ; and  he  is  dis- 
missed accordingly." — The  court  was  then 
dissolved. 

29.  The  Anniversary  of  the  late  Mr. 
Pitt’s  Birth-day,  (the  28th)  hating  fallen 
on  a Sunday,  was  commemorated  this  day 
in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  George-street, 
Edinburgh,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh  in  the  Chair. 

Among  the  toasts,  the  health  of  Lord 
Melville  was  given  by  the  Marquis  of 
Huntley.  This  toast  was  received  with 
the  greatest  applause. 

Lord  Melville,  in  return  to  the  compli- 
ment paid  to  him,  addressed  the  meeting 
as  follows: — • 

“ It  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  silent 
when  an  allusion  is  made  to  me  in  such 
flattering  terms. — It  brings  forcibly  to  my 
recollection  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
my  life.  During  a period  of  near  30 
years,  and  down  to  that  calamitous  hour 
which  deprived  the  world  of  that  illus- 
trious character,  whose  birth  vve  are  met 
to  commemorate,  it  was  my  lot  to  live 
with  him  on  terms  or  the  most  confiden- 
tial habits  of  public  life;  endeared  to  me 
by  the  ties  of  indissoluble  private  friend- 
ship.— I can  assert  with  great  truth,  that 


during  that  whole  period,  I never  heard 
linn  utter  a sentiment  that  was  not  purely 
v.rtuous,  nor  ever  express  an  idea- which 
did  not  tend  to  prove,  that  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  serve  his  country  was  the  passion 
of  all  others  paramount  in  his  breast.  It 
is  not,  however,  my  intention  at  present, 
to  obtrude  upon  you  my  private  feelings, 
or  a detail  of  my  private  interference  with 
him.  We  are  here  in  discharge  of  what  I 
conceive  to  he  a great  public  duty.  To 
honour  the  memory  of  illustrious  public 
men,  has  in  all  ages  been  felt  and  acted 
upon,  as  one  of  ihe  greatest  incitements 
to  the  performance  of  eminent  public  ser- 
vices VVe  are  met  to  express  our  parti- 
cipation in  the  general  sentiment  and 
feeling  of  the  country,  with  regard  to  the 
public  principles  and  public  conduct  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  The  numerous  assemblage  of 
the  company  now  here,  is  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  value  that  was  put  on  the 
character  and  services  of  that  great  man, 
whose  loss  we  have  all  too  much  cause  to 
deplore. — The  most  gloomy  imagination 
could  scarcely  have  figured,  that  the  re- 
moval of  any  one  individual  from  the 
public  theatre,  could  have  produced  ef- 
fects so  inauspicious  to  the  interests,  not 
only  of  his  own  country,  but  to  the  whole 
civilized  world.  I have  already  stated, 
that  an  honourable  acknowledgment  of 
the  merits  of  the  dead,  has  ever  been 
esteemed  a powerful  incitement  to  do 
good,  on  the  minds  of  the  living.  Never 
was  any  country  placed  in  circumstance* 
so  favourable,  to  appretiate  the  real  value 
of  a public  man,  as  this  country  is  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Pitt.  It  often  happens, 
that  the  character  of  illustrious  men  is  to 
be  collected  either  from  distant  history, 
or  from  partial,  unauthenticated  tradi- 
tions. In  the  present  instance,  our  sepa- 
ration from  the  object  of  our  veneration 
has  been  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  ex- 
ercise an  impartial  judgment  with  regard 
to  his  virtues  and  talents.  We  are  not 
met  here  for  any  party  purposes,  and  it 
is  far  from  my  intention  to  disturb  your 
feelings  by  a detail  of  any  invidious  com- 
parisons. I leave  to  your  own  judgments, 
and  to  the  feelings  of  the  heart  which  at 
this  moment  pervade  this  assembly,  to  ap- 
pretiatq  justly  the  value  of  this  truly 
good  and  great  statesman.  I hope,  and 
sincerely  pray,  that  no  events  may  agaiu 
occur,  to  bring  too  forcibly  under  our 
view  many  of  the  energies  which  he  dis- 
played in  some,  very  critical  moments, 
when  he  had  no  rule  by  which  to  guide 
himself,  but  the  comprehensive  vigour  of 
Ins  own  great  mind.  While  those  vvho  ar* 
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acting  on  the  public  theatre  of  life  con- 
tend for  such  prizes  as  an  honourable  am- 
bition may  fairly  aspire  to  in  a free  coun- 
try, those  in  tlie  more  private  walks  of 
life  can  view  their  contentions  with  every 
species  of  indulgence.  But,  if  ever  any 
set  of  men,  with  mischievous  views,  or 
restless  minds,  shall,  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
own  objects,  disregard  the  great  lines  and 
old  established  usages  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  then  becomes  the  duty  ot  every 
man  to  forget  all  other  considerations,  to 
be  true  to  himself  and  his  posterity,  and, 
by  defending  the  great  land  marks  of  the 
Constitution  to  transmit  to  those  who 
come  after  them,  the  happiness  and  bless- 
ings which  this  envied  country  aflords  to 
all  descriptions  of  men,  who,  knowing  its 
just  value,  are  firm  in  their  determination 
'to  support  it.  I trust  no  such  times  shall 
ever  revert;  if  they  ever  should,  it  will  be 
wisdom  in  all  ot  us  to  recollect  the  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  of  the  person  whose 
talents  and  \ irtucs  we  arc  met  to  comme- 
morate. For  my  own  part,  I can  only 
sav,  that  if  any  serious  crisis  shall  ever 
arise  in  this  country  during  the  years  ot 
my  existence,  1 shall  esteem  it  the  safest 
course  I can  adopt,  to  act  us  I think  Mr. 
Pitt  would  have  thought  and  acted  on  such 
an  occasion.” 

27.  A fire  broke  out  in  St.  Martm’s- 
Jane,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Smeeton,  prin- 
ter, which,  with  the  stuck,  &c.  was  en- 
tirely consumed.  We  state,  with  extreme 
regret,  that  both  Mr.  Smeeton  mid  his 
wife  perished  in  the  flames.  The  fire  is 
supposed  to  have  commenced  in  a back 
parlour,  underneath  their  btd-chnmber. 
lady  CHARLOTTE  WELLESLEY,  AND  SIR 
.ARTHUR  PAGET. 

Co'yofa  Letter  from  Lady  Charlotte  Wel- 
lesley to  Mr.  J.  Arbuthnot. 

« It  would  he  the  height  of  ingratitude 
w ere  I not  to  try  to  convey  my  thanks  to 
pjenry  Welle  lv  for  his  most  kind  and  ge- 
nerous offer  of  taking  home  a wretch  who 
has  so  much  injured  him.  I dare  not 
write  to  him  myselt;  but  1 implore  it  of 
you  to  say  every  thing  which  gratitude  and 
feeling  can  suggest,  to  express  my  sense 
of  tfle  kindness  of  his  conduct.  His  note 
was  forwarded  to  me  this  morning;  but, 
degraded  and  unprincipled  as  I must  ap- 
pear in  the  eyes  of  every  body,  believe  me 
1 am  nob  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour,  which 
would  forbid  my  returning  to  a husband  I 
have  quitted,  to  children  I have  abmi- 
d'liied.  Indeed,  indeed,  rffy  dear  Mr. 
Arbuthnot.  if  you  knew  all,  you  would 
pity  more  than  blame  me.  Could  you  tell 
all  the  resistance  that  lias  been  made  to 


this  criminal,  most  atrocious  attachment, 
could  you  know  what  are  my  sufferings  at 
this  moment,  you  would  feel  for  me. 
Henry  had  not  deserved  this  of  me. 
We  have  had  some  ditferences,  and  he 
may,  perhaps,  sometimes  have  been  & 
littie  too  harsh  to  me;  but  I can  with 
truth  assert,  and  I wish  you  to  publish  it 
to  the  world,  that  in  essential,  and,  in- 
deed, in  trifling  subjects,  he  has  ever 
been  kind  to  rue  to  the  greatest  degree; 
nor  has  the  person,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  attempted  to  lower  him  in  my 
estimation,  in  order  to  gain  iny  affections, 
ever  spoken  of  him  to  me  but  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  respect.  About  my  dear, 
dear  children,  I must  say  one  word.  Do 
you  think  I dare  hope,  by  any  remote  or 
indirect  means,  to  hear  sometimes  of 
them;  you  know  how  much  I love  them  ! 
You  are  aware  of  their  merits,  and  what 
1 must  feel  at  having  quitted  them;  but 
I have  the  satisfaction,  the  inexpressible 
comfort  of  knowing  they  will  he  taken 
of  by  their  father,  though  their  mother 
has  abandoned  them.  My  dear  little 
Henry  and  Charles — Oh  ! God  bless  you ! 

I wrote  every  thing  to  niy  brother  last 
night.” 

Tuesday  morning,  May  30, 
seven  o’clock. 

“ Since  writing  the  inclosed,  I have 
come  to  town,  and  i f it  is  not  repugnant  to 
your  feelings,  I think  I should  like  t< • have 
one  interview  with  you ; hut  not  if  you 
object  to  it  any  way.  The  hearer  can 
bring  you  tome  instantly,  it  you  will  sea 
me  ; hut  if  not,  ask  no  questions.” 

Henry  Wellesley  wrote  to  her  in  answer 
to  this  letter  to  Arbuthnot: — “ That  for 
the  sake  of  her  welfare,  and  that  of  her 
children',  he  would  consent  to  receive  her 
again,  provided  she  would  return  and- 
break  off  all  correspondence  or  connec- 
tion with  tne  person  she  was  then  with, 
hut  that  she  must  return  instantly,  for 
the  next  day  would  he  too  late.” — Ihe 
result  of  this  distressing  affair,  has  been, 
that  Lord  Page  t returns  to  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  without  being  compelled  to 
relinquish  Lady  Wellesley.  He  is  to  live 
with  Lady  Paget,  and  has  left  town  with 
her  ladyship  for  Beaudesert,  in  .Stafford- 
shire. Lady  Charlotte  Wellesley  is,  how- 
ever, to  continue  under  his  lordship's  pro- 
tection ; he  has  purchased  a house  for  tier, 
in  which  she  now  resides,  and  has  made 
a settlement  upon  her — while  Mr.  Wel- 
iesly  is  eagerly  proceeding  to  obtain  a 
divorce. 

Duel. — A meeting  took  place  on  Tues- 
day morning,  on  Wimbledon  Common, 
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between  Lord  Paget  n*d  Capt.  Cadogan. 
Col.  V ivian,  of  the  7.th  Dragoons,  \va3 
second  to  the  former,  and  Capt.  M'Kenzie, 
oftlie  Navy,  to  the  latter.  The  parties 
tired  together  at  12  paces  distance. — Capt. 
Cadogan  missed;  Lord  Paget’s  pistol  Hash- 
ed. This  having  been  decided  to  go  for 
a fire,  a question  arose  whether  Lord  P. 
had  taken  aim  as  if  intending  to  hit  his 
antagonist ; both  the  seconds  being  of 
opinion  that  such  was  not  his  intention, 
and  Capt.  C.  concurring  in  this  opinion, 
Capt.  M‘Kenzie  declared  he  would  not 
remain  to  witness  any  further  act  of  hos- 
tility; upon  vvhich  Capt.  Cadogan  repli- 
ed, that  he  had  come  prepared  for  i lie 
fall  of  one  of  the  parties;  hat  his  conduct 
must  of  course  lie  decided  by  his  second. 
On  Lord  Paget  being  informed  that  the 
ntfair  could  go  no  farther,  lie  said — “ As 
such  is  the  determination,  I have  now  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  nothing  could 
have  induced  me  to  add  to  the  injuries'  I 
have  already  done  the  family,  by  firing  at 
the  brother  of  Lady  Charlotte  Welles- 
ley.” 

June  5.  J.  J.  Boydell,  Esq.  has  resign- 
ed his  gown  as  Alderman  of  Cheap  Ward, 
and  Samuel  Goodbehere,  Esq.  late  De- 
puty, was  this  day  elected  to  succeed 
him. 

21.  In  the  House  ot  Lords,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  by  order  of  bis  Majesty,  ad- 
dressed the  following  Speech  to  both 
houses  of  Parliament : — 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ We  are  commanded  by  his  Majesty 
to  acquaint  you,  that  his  Majesty  has  great 
satisfaction  in  being  enabled,  by  the  state 
of  the  public  business,  to  release  you  from 
your  laborious  attendance  in  Parliament. 

“ His  Majesty  doubts  not  that  on  your 
return  into  your  respective  counties,  you 
will  carry  with  you  a disposition  to  incul- 
cate, both  by  instruction  and  example,  a 
spirit  of  attachment  to  those  established 
laws  and  that  happy  constitution  vvhich 
it  has  ever  been  his  Majesty’s  anxious 
wish  to  support  and  to  maintain,  and 
upon  vvhich,  under  Providence,  depend 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  king- 
dom. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

“ We  have  it  in  command  from  his 
M ajcsty  to  thank  you  for  the  liberal  pro- 
vision which  you  have  made  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  present  year;  and  to  express 
-the  satisfaction  which  his  Majesty  derives 
from  your  having  been  enabled  to  provide 
for  those  services  without  any  great  and 
immediate  addition  to  the  burthens  upon 
iis  people. 


“ Ilis  Majesty  particularly  commands 
us  to  acknowledge  your  prompt  atten- 
tion to  his  wishes,  respecting  an  increased 
provision  for  the  poorer  clergy;  an  ob- 
ject in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to 
liis  Majesty’s  feelings,  and  deserving  the 
favourable  consideration  of  Parliament. 

Mu  Lords  nnd  Gentlemen. 

“ The  atrocious  and  unparalleled  act 
of  violence  and  treachery  by  w hich  the 
Iiuler  of  France  attempted  to  surprise 
and  enslave  the  Spanish  nation,  while  it 
has  excitcJ  in  Spain  a determined  and 
unconquerable  resistance  against  the  usur- 
pation and  tyranny  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, has,  at  the  same  time,  awaken- 
ed in  other  nations  of  Europe  a deter- 
mination to  resist,  by  a new  effort,  the 
continued  and  increasing  encroachments 
on  their  safety  and  independence. 

“ Although  the  uncertainty  of  all  hu- 
man events,  and  the  vicissitudes  attendant 
upon  war,  forbid  two  confident  an  ex- 
pectation or'  a .satisfactory  issue  to  the 
present  struggle  against  the  common  ene- 
my of  Europe,  his  Majesty  commands  us 
to  congratulate  you  upon  the  splendid 
and  important  success  vvhich  has  recently 
crowned  the  arms  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  under  the  able  and  distinguished 
conduct  of  his  Imperial  Highness  the 
Archduke  Charles. 

“ To  the  efforts  of  Europe  for  its  own 
deliverance,  his  Majesty  has  directed  us 
to  assure  you,  that  he  is  determined  to 
continue  his  most  strenuous  assistance 
and  support,  convinced  that  you  will  agree 
with  him  in  considering  that  every  exer- 
tion for  the  rc-establishment  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  security  of  other  nations, 
is  no  less  conducive  to  the  true  interests 
than  ft  is  becoming  the  character  and  ho- 
nour of  Great  Britain.” 

The  Speech  being  concluded,  the  Chan- 
cellor caused  the  commission  for  prorogu- 
ing Parliament  to  be  read,  and  then  said, 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ By  virtue  of  his  Majesty’s  Commis- 
sion under  the  Great  Seal,  to  us  and  other 
Lords  directed,  and  now  rehd,  we  do,  in 
his  Majesty’s  name,  and  in  obedience  to 
his  commands,  prorogue  this  Parliament 
to  Thursday  the  10th  day  of  August  next, 
to  be  then  here  hoiden ; and  this  Parlia- 
ment is  accordingly  prorogued  to  Thurs- 
day, the  10th  day  of  August  next.” 

The  Commissioners  were,  the  Archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Earls  Camden,  Westmoreland,  and  Ajles- 
f®rd. 
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BIRTHS. 


T ADY  Caroline  Stuart Wortler,  ofa  daugh- 
ter.  The  Countess  of  Albemarle, 

of  a son. At  Norwood,  the.  ladv  of  John 

Thornton,  Esq.  of  a son  and  heir. At 

her  father’s  seat,  Coert-y-Glyn,  near  AVrex- 
bain,  the  lady  of  Major  Dvmtnock,  of  the 


West  Shropshire  local  militia,  of  a son  and 

heir. At  Cheltenham,  the  Right  Hon. 

Lady  Charlotte  Goold,  of  a son. —At 

his  seat  ar  Killerton.in  Devonshire,  the  lady 
of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Aclaud,  of  a son  and 
heir. 


MARRIAGES. 

^jpHE  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Tumour,  Esdaile,  Esq.  son  of  Wittiam  Esdaile,  Esq. 

son  to  the.  Earl  of  Wijriterton,  to  Aliss  -of  Clapham-corinnon,  to  ATiss  Ehza  Drake, 
Hevs,  daughter  of  Air.  Hevs,  of  Upper  San-  daughter  of  Clement  Drake,  Esq.  ofTaun'on, 

bury  Lodge The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Somersetshire. Air.  Griffith,  of  Smith- 

Garrlner,  to  the  Hon  CharioiteSmilh,daugli-  field,  to  Mrs  Bickerstaff,  of  Dim  -toil. 

ter  to  Lord  Carrington. The  Rev.  Ro-  William  Berkeley,  Esq.  of  Btlhter-square, 

bert  Crosby,  AI.A.  to  Miss  Middleton,  of  Rip*  to  Lucy  Frederica,  daughter  aud  co-heiresi 
ley,  Surrey,  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Tho-  ofjohn  Richard  Co  my  ns,  Esq.  late  of  Hy- 
mns Middleton,  R.X. Edward  Jeffries  lands,  in  the  county  of  Es^ex. 
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APim.  13.  , 

TJER  Grace  the  Duchess  Elizabeth,  wi- 
dow of  Jamss  Drummond.  It  was  re- 
ported) hat  he  died  in  his  passage  to  France. 
This  was  not  the  case;  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  lived  in  obscurity.  He  was  grand- 
son of  the  dill  Earl  of  Perth,  Privy  Counsellor 
.to  Charles  II.  Justice  General  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  Duke,  and  Knight  of  the 
Garter.  Jarues,son  of  the  above,  is  living, and 
three  d an  g biers,  whose  grand  mor  her  was  Lady 
Jane,  daughter  to  George,  Duke  of  Gordon. 
Lady  Elizabeth  lives  in  humble  station,  in  the 
name  ol  Peters,  in  Queen  street,  Chelsea. 

May  6.  At  Cove  Fort,  the  wife  of  Lieut. - 
colonel  Nediiam,  of  the  3d  garrison  battalion. 

13.  At  Garth,  in  Montgomeryshire,  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age,  Devereux  Mylton,  Esq. 
the  oldest  magistrate  in  that  county. 

14.  At  Soulhdeau,  Roxburghshire,  the 

Rev.  Air.  Win.  Scotr,  aged  7 2. Mrs. 

Maw,  wife  of  Lieur.  Maw,  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  Service,  daughter  of  the  late  H. 
Bullock  Esq.  Colnhrook,  Bucks. 

15.  In  Foley-place,  Airs.  Iluyward,  relict 
of  the  late  T.  Hayward,  Esq.  of  Bleghipgiey. 
— ■ — At  Canterbury,  in  her  90th  year,’ Mrs. 
Royle,  mother  of  J.  Rnyle,  Esq.  of  that  city. 

18.  David  Kearnes,  boatswain  of  the 
Contest  gun-brig,  now  repairing,  in  Hamoaze. 
In  stepping  from  tile  brig  to  u bulk  alongside, 
be  fell  between,  and  sunk  immediately. 

19.  To  Theobald’s-road,  Air.  John  ilurst, 
in  the  73d  year  of  ids  age,  formerly  a clerk 

to  the  late  John  Gorham,  Esq. At 

Knockmore,  in  the  county  of  Alayo,  in  her 
S’5tit  year,  Mrs.  Oru.sby,  wife  of  Lieut.  - 
col.  Ormsby,  of  the  North  Mavo  militia. 

29.  Airs.  Walters,  wife  of  David  Waiters, 

Esq.  Clapiiam  Common. In  Little 

Tliam  -s-sireet,  St-  Catherine’s,  Mr.  Edward 
Davies,  provision  merchant. At  Clif- 

ton, Philadelphia,  the  wife  ot  Walter  Smyth, 

Esq.  of  Stopbatn-house,  Sussex. At 

Edinburgh,  Mr«.  Blair,  v;ife  of  Alexander 
Blair,  Esq.  W.  ). 
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23.  At  TeHdington,  Aliddlesex,  Airs. 
Lonsdale,,  wife  of  Air.  Richard  Lonsdale. 

24.  A1  Chelsea,  in  t lie  49th  year  of  his 
age,  Sir  William  Henry  Douglas,  Bart.  \rice- 
adniiral  of  the  Blue.  The  title  devolves  on 
his  ‘mother,  Lieut. -colonel  Howard  Douglas, 

of  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. Stephen 

Simpson,  Esq.  of  the  Victualling  Office,  Dept- 
ford.  In  Soho  square,  in  the  8 2d  Year 

of  Ids  age,  General  Rain-ford. Ai  Clap- 

ham,  Airs.  Cecil,  of  Old  Bund-street. 

In  Ratlibone-place,  Air.  John  Nicholls,  Edi- 
tor of  The  Sunday  Monitor. 

25.  At  Eastry,  in  Kent,  aged  83.  Catha- 
rine, widow  of  the  Ilev.  Richard  Harvev, 

formerly  Vicar  of  that  parish. Airs, 

Brookes,  wile  of  Air.  Brookes,  solicitor,  St. 

Alban’s-slreet. E.  Chandler,  Esq.  of 

Cross-Bush,  near  Aruitdel. At  Rick* 

mans  worth,  Air.  Thomas  Howard,  banker, 
aged  49. 

26.  Suddenly,  occasioned  by  the  rupture 
of  a blood-vessel,  Air.  Joseph  Parslac,  of  St. 

Juinqs’s-street. Airs  Ford,  ofSidbury, 

AYorcestersiiire,  (one.  of  the  people  called 
Quakers).  Her  death  was  occasioned  bv 
circumstances  peculiarly  distressing:  she  had 
taken  her  child  to  an  eminent  surgeon,  to 
have  a swelling  on  the  throat  lanced;  when 
the  operation  was  about  to  be  performed,  she 
fainted  through  terror,  and  almost  instantane- 
ously expired. At  Highgale, Airs. Dodd, 

wife  of  Thomas  Doiid,  Esq. 

28.  In  Devon.shire-street,  John  Edward 

Bateman,  Esq. In  Beaumont- street, 

aged  72,  Mrs.  Isabella  Ann  Carr,  sister  of  the 
Rev.  Colston  Carr,  Vicar  of  Great  Euli.ig, 
AliJdlesex. Aged  58,  Mr.  Aloy  Tho- 
mas, of  Bearbiuder  lane,  solicitor. At 

Deptford,  Martha,  wife  of  Mr.  Racket,  of 
Nicholas-lane. 

29.  Airs.  Knox,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Ds. 

Knox,  of  Tunbridge'. At  ins  house, 

York-place,  Citv-road,  William  Langston, 
Esq. — — -At  Summer-hill,  Kent,  in  the  60tli 
year  of  fits  age,  AViiliam  Woodgate,  Esq. 
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At  Harkney,  Mr.  Samuel  Ltlundv, 

Surgeon')’  instruroent-maki  r,  ol  the  Borough, 

in  his  82  1 year. At  Ridgwav,  in  Pem- 

brokeslnre.  John  Herbert  Foley  E«q. 

30.  At  the  Eight  II  n.  Lady  Petre's, 
Twickenham,  Mrs.  VV.  Throckmorton,  the 

wife  of  Win.  Throckmorton,  Esq. At 

Bronipton,  Mrs.  Thresher,  wile  ot  Mr.  John 

Thresher,  of  the  Hay-<narket. At 

Whitby,  Yorkshire,  Rcitard  Moorsom.  Esq. 
aged  87,  father  ol  C.tpt  Moorsom,  one  of  the 
Lor  Is  ol  the  Admiralty. At  Waltham- 

stow, David  Barclay,  in  tiie  8lst  year  of  his 
age,  tlv  last  grandson  ot  Robert  Barclay,  of 
Uric,  who  wrote  the  celebrated  Apology  for 
the  People  called  Quakers. — Mr.  David 
Barclay  was  long  at  (he  head  of  a most  ex- 
tensive house  in  Cheapside,  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  American  trade.  Graced  by  nature 
with  a most  noble  form,  all  the  qualities  of 
his  mind  and  heart  corresponded  with  the 
grandeur  of  his  exterior  The  superiority  of 
his  understanding  confirmed  the  impression 
■which  the  dignity  of  his  demeanor  made  on 
all;  and  though,  agreeable  to  the  tenets  of 
his  religious  faith,  lie  abstained  from  all  the 
honours  ot  public  trust  to  which  he  was  fre- 
quently invited  v his  fellow-citizens,  yet  his 
influence  was  justly  great  on  all  the  public 
questions  of  the  day  : his  examination  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Common',  and  his  ad- 
vice on  the  subject  of  the  American  dispute, 
■were  so  cleat,  so  intelligent,  and  so  wise, 
that,  though  not  followed,  Lord  North  pub- 
licly acknowledged  he  had  derived  more  in- 
formation from  him  than  from  all  others  on 
the  east  of  Temple  bur.  It  was  the  American 
Revolution  that  determined  him  to  wind  up 
his  extensive  concerns,  and  to  retire  ; but 
not  as  busy  men  generally  retire,  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  mere  personal  luxury.  I is 
benevolent  heart  continued  ac  tive  m bis  re- 
treat. He  distributed  his  ample  fortune  in 
the  roost' sublime  ways.  Instead  of  making 
nil  those  persons  whom  he  loved,  dependent 
on  his  luture  bounty,  as  expectants  at  Ins 
death,  he  became,  himself,  the  executor  of 
his  own  will,  and  by  the  most  munificent  aid 
to  all  his  relatives,  he  not  only  laid  the  found- 
ation, but  lived  to  see  the  maturity,  of  all 
those  establishments  which  now  give  such 
importance  to  his  family.  Nor  was  it  merely 
to  his  relations  that  tins  seasonable  friendship 
•was  shown,  hut  to  the  young  men,  whom  he 
had  bred  in  his  mercantile  house,  and  of 
w hose  dispositions  he  approved.  Some  of 
the  most  eminent  merchants  in  the  city  of 
London  are  proud  to  acknowledge  the  grati- 
tude they  owe  to  David  Barclay,  for  the 
means  of  their  first  introduction  into  Irt'e, 
and  ior  the  belli  fits  of  his  counsel  and  coun- 
tenance in  their  early  stages  ot  it.  It  is  a 
prool  of  ihe  sagacity  of  his  patronage  that  he 
had  very  tew  occasions  to  repent  of  the  pro- 
tection he  fad  conferred  , and  the  uninter- 
rupted happiness  he  enjoyed  for  many  years 
in  the  midst  of  the  numerous  connections  he 


had  reared,  held  out  a lively  example  and  a 
lev-.uu  to  others,  of  the  value  of  a just  and 
well  directed  beneficence. — His  virtue  was 
not  Ituirted  to  Ins  relatives,  to  Ins  friends,  to 
his  sect,  to  lus  country,  or  to  the  colour  of 
his  species — he  was  a man  of  the  warmest 
affect  ions,  and  therefore  loved  his  family  and 
friends — he  was  a patriot,  an  i therefore  pre- 
fen  -d  Ins  ou  n eountrv  to  all  otlieis,  but  lie 
was  a Christian,  and  lelt  for  the  human  race. 
No  man.  therefore,  was  ever  more  active  than 
David  Barclay,  in  promoting  whatever  might 
ameliorate  itn  condition  of  man — largely  en- 
dowed try  provtd  nee  with  the  means,  lie  felt 
it  to  be  ins  duty  to  set  great  examples;  and 
when  an  argument  was  set  up  against  the 
ern  mcipatiou  of  the  negroes  from  slavery, 
“ that  they  were  too  ignorant  and  too  bar- 
barous for  freedom,*’  he  resolved  at  Ins  own, 
expense  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the 
imputation.  Having  had  an  es  ate  in  Jamaica 
fall  to  him,  he  determined  at  the  rxp  'nse  of 
10,0001.  to  emancipate  the  whole  gong  (as 
they  are  termed)  of  slaves.  He  did  tins  with 
his  usual  prudence  as  wi  ll  as  generosiiy.  He 
sent  out  an  agent  to  Jamaica,  and  made  him, 
lure  a vessel,  in  which  they  were  all  trans- 
ported to  America,  where  the'  little  commu- 
nity was  established  in  various  handicraft 
trades;  the  members  of  it  prospered  under 
tile  blessing  of  lus  care,  and  lived  to  shew 
that  the  black  skin  inclosed  hearts  as  full  of 
gratitude,  and  minds  as  capable  of  improve- 
mem,  as  that  of  the  proudest  white.  Such 
was  the  conduct  of  this  English  merchant ! 
During  all  this  course  of  well-doing,  his  own 
manners  were  simple,  his  hospitality  large,  and 
his  charities  universal,  lie  founded  a house 
of  industry  near  Ins  own  residence,  on'such 
solid  principles,  that  though  it  cost  hi  1,500J. 
for  several  years,  he  succeeded  in  his  object 
of  making  it  a source  of  comfort,  and  even  of 
independence  to  all  the  well  disposed  fami- 
lies of  the  poor  around  ; for  his  benevolence, 
though  discriminate,  was  never  degraded  by 
the  narrowness  of  a religious  distinction. — 
Mr.  David  Barclay  was  married  twice — lie 
had  b.ut  one  daughter  by  his  first  marriage, 
who  was  married  to  Richard  Gurney,  Esq.  of 
Norwich.  She  was  a most  beautiful  and  be- 
nevolent woman,  and  died  some  years  ago, 
leaving  issue  Hudson  Gurney,  Esq.,  and  the 
wife  oi  Sampson  Banbury,  Esq. 

01.  At  Richmond,  m the  15th  year  of 
liis  age,  H-  nry,  eldest  son  of  John  Deas 
Thompson,  Esq.  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
his  Majesty’s  Navy. 

June  1.  Aged  65,  Mr.  John  Fearn,  up- 
wards of  30  years  a siJk-mercer  on  Ludgate- 
hill 

2.  Filmer  Hollywood,  Esq.  of  Mark’s 
Hall,  Essex,  aged  65  He  fir't  sat  in  Par- 
liament forSteynmg,  in  1774.  In  1780.  the 
Ireeholdi.  rs. ot  [vent  called  upon  him  io  re- 
present that  county.  Mr.  Hunywood  u ually 
supported  Mr.  Fox’s  measures;  but  clifered 
with  him  o.i  his  India  Bdi,  against  winch  he 
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vpted,  in  opposition  fo  the  late  General  Ho- 
nywood.  In  1784,  Mr.  Honywowrt  w as  again 
reinrned  ; as  lie  was  alsoni  1790,  1796,  and 
1802  ; and  retired  from  Parliament  in  1806, 
when  his  nephew,  Mr.  William  Honywpod, 

the  present  member,  was  chosen At 

Fort-place,  Bermondsey,  Martha,  the  wife 

of  Joseph  Watson.  LL.D At  Charter- 

house,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Liny  '.aged  72. 

At  Norlhwoori,  I'le  ol  Wight.  J.  Short,  Esq. 

R.  N Cantam  ol  tin  Sea  Fencitdes. 

At  Ro.lnev-bml  dings,  Mary,  wile  of  Darid 
King,  Esq.  Southwark. 

3. "  Aged  71,  Mr.  J P.  De  la  Grange, 
late  bn  ikseller  in  Greek- street.  Si  ho-square. 
At  Slatford,  Miss  Julia  Hand,  daughter  of 
Charles  Hand,  Esq.  late  of  Park  Hall,  in  that 
county. 

4.  At  Yeotown,  near  Barnstaple.  T)  von, 
the  Lady  of  R.  Newton  Incledon,  E-q.  of 

that  plat'e. At  Homerion,  Mrs  Ruhcr- 

deau. In  P-nlpot  lane, Mr.  W.  I boinn- 

son,  aged  40  years. At  Chiton,  after 

an  illness  of  three  days,  aged  90  J.  Peach 
Jlutigerford,  Esq.  of  Dingle  v Hall,  in  the 
county  of  Northampton,  many  years  one  of 
the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of 
Leicester.— ——At  Hanger  Hill,  near  Ac- 
ton, Mrs.  Miller,  late  <of  the  A lelphi. 

5.  At  his  house  at  Lee,  in  the  81st  year 
of  his  age,  David  Papillon,  Esq.  late  senior 

commissioner  of  his  Majesty’s  excise. 

At  Sydenham,  Kent,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barber, 
lute  of  Farley,  in  Staffordshire,  widow,  in  the 

85tli  year  of  her  age. At  Bounds 

Lodge,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  the  Hon.  Mrs, 
Butler,  mother  to  the  late  Countess  of  Darn- 

ley. In  Thoruhaugh-slreet,  Miss  Mary 

Forster,  aged  48. 

6.  At  Cheltenham,  in  the  49th  year  of 
her  age,  the  lady  of  Sir  Francis  Hartwell, 

Bart. At  his  house  in  Hoxton-square, 

at  an  advanced  age,  Mr.  Robert  Crosby. 

Mrs.  Phillips,  lady  of  C.  Phillips, 

Esq.  of  Queen  Ann-street  West,  and  Ruxley 
Lodge,  Surrey,  aged  53. 

7.  John  Bradburne.  Esq.  of  Woodlands, 

nearBsgshbt,  Surrey. Benjamin  Shaw, 

Esq.  of  Upper  Thames-street,  many  years  one 
of  the  Common  Council  for  the  ward  of 

Queenhithe. In  his  86th  year,  John 

Steyer.s,  Esq.  of  Keyford,  Fronie,  who,  lor 
more  than  half  a century,  carried  on  the  bu- 
siness of  a farmer.  He  was  brother  to  the 
late  Richard  Stevens,  Esq.  of' London,  who, 
a few  years  since,  left  20,0001.  for. the  build- 
ing and  endowing  of  an  asylum  for  poor 
girls,  and  an  hospital  for  poor  old  men,  and 
other  charitable  purposes,  in  the  town  of 

Frome. At  Ranisbury,  Hants,  Mrs. 

Wliitelocke,  mother  tif  Mr.  John  Whitelocke, 

late  a lieutenant-general  in  the  army’. 

SJr.  Nathaniel  Caihenvood,ofChar!es-Square, 
Hoxion,  letter-founder,  in  the  .45 ih  year  of 
his  age. 

8.  At  his  house  in  Soho-square,  William 

Mowbray,  Esq. At  ilie  King’s  Head 

lun,  Norwich,  William  Chamber;,  Esq.  of 


London,  formerly  of  Norwich  city,  and  many 
years  a merchant  resident  at  Lisbon. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  Major-General  the 

Hon,  Mark  Napier —In  Queen-square, 

Bloomsbury,  Mrs.  Blissett,  aged  90,  rebel  of 
Joseph  Blisset,  late  of  Kenilworth,  in  the 

county  ot  Warwick. Esq. At  Mitcham, 

in  Surrey,  Mrs.  Watts,  wife  of  Mr.  Watts, 
druggist,  in  the  Strand. 

11  In  Charlotte-row,  Bermondsey,  aged 
82,  Mr.  John  Donkin,  senior  partner  in  the 
house  of  Dankin.  Son,  and  Frances,  of  Dock* 
head. At  Turner’s-h:ll,  in  Hertford- 

shire. to  which  he  had  removed  from  his 
father’s  houss  in  Par.cras  for  change  of  air, 
Mr.Vv  illiainW  nlavs  Macpherson,  geographer, 
a youth  of  a must  amiable  character,  and  of 
very  great  professional  merit. 

12.  A'  Slteerness,  .Mr.  William  Etty,  of 
the  royal  navv,  aged  28.  He  was  unfor- 

tunat  !y  drowned  while  bathing. Mrs. 

Man  Watkins,  of  Sloane-streel. —At 

the  Retreat,  near  Exeter,  Sir  Alexander  Ha- 
im 1 1 an  ; lie  server!  the  ottiee  ol  high  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Devon,  in  the  year  1786. 

Mrs.  Parsons,  wife  of  John  Parsons, 

Esq.  of  Oxford 

13.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lttxmore,  of  South- 

ampion-lniildings,  Ilolborn. Mr.  Dai- 

ley, aged  53,  formerly  well  know  n as  a vocal 
performer,  at  Vauxhall,  and  Govent  Garden 
Theatre. In  Mtllman-place,  Mrs.  Mar- 

garet Haswell,  widow  of  the  late  Admiral 

HaswelJ,  aged  74. At  Vauxhall,  Mr. 

Lew  is  Rober  Le  Merci  r • — Suddenly, 

at  Puufield  Parsonage,  in  the  71st  year  of 
his  age,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stevens,  D.D,  rec- 
tor of  that  parish,  and  vicar  of  Helions, 
Bumstead,  both  in  the  county  of  Essex.  He 
was  formerly  one  of  ins  Majesty's  preachers 
at  WhuehaU,  and  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  ; w here  be  proceeded  B.A.  1761, 
M.A.  1764,  and  D.D.  1790 Mrs.  An- 

drews. wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Andrews, 
rector  of  Great  Hrnney,  Essex. 

14  In  Clerkenwell  workhouse,  aged  97, 
Mrs.  Mary  Graystock,  an  eccentric  charac- 
ter, who  had  got  her  living  till  within  a week 
of  her  decease,  by  selling  slnivnps  and  perri- 
winkles,  &c.  ill  that  parish,  upwards  of  60 

years — At  his  house  in  Clifford-street, 

Bond-street,  Charles  Montagu,  Esq.  surgeon 

to  the  forces. In  the  56th  year  of  his 

age,  John  Repton,  Esq.  of  Oxhead-liall,  Nor- 
folk.  st  Hackney,  Mr.  Pariosien,  sen. 

in  the  74lh  year  of  Ins  age. At  Bads- 

worth,  near  Pontefract,  Yorkshire,  V/illiaru 
Willis,  Esq.  late  captain  in  the  13th  light 

dragoons,  aged  48. W.  G.  Wynyard,  Esq. 

lieutenant  colonel  of  the  24th  light  dragoons. 

15.  A eri  36.  Sir  George  Baker,  Bart. 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  plnsu  ian  in  ordinary  to 

his  Majesty. At  Paddington,  Margaret, 

wife  of  Mr.  Elliot,  ol  Oxford -street  aged 

68. At  Bishop  Stortford,  Herts,  a.  ed 

28,  Mary,  the  wile  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith 

Machin. -At  his  house  in  Barton-street, 

Westminster,  Thomas  Pwrratt,  Esq. 
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16.  At  ClicHenhcm,  Joseph  Lyon.  Esq.  of 
Bloomsbury -square, anil  N'eston.uearClieslor. 

17.  Dr.  Porgnmid,  of  Jenuyn-strcet,  in 
tlie  631  year  of  his  age. 

IS.  Jane  Mossmeau,  whose  fate  excited 
much  interest  and  public  sympathy,  at  the 
Old  Bailev  two  years  since,  when  capitally 
convicted  of  stealing  lace  from  her  employer, 
a milliner,  in  Berkeley  square,  died  suddenly 
at  her  lodgings  in  Castle-street,  Oxford- 
market.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  she 
received  the  royal  clemency  in  consequence 
of  extraordinary  interest  having  been  used 
in  her  behalf:  but  accumulated  misfortunes 
had  since  reduced  her  to  the  most  extreme 
wretchedness,  and  rendered  it  necessary  for 
her  two  children  to  crave  sustenance  from 
the  parish,  and  they  were  taken  from  lies- on 
Saturday.  Tlie  unfortunate  woman  stated 
her  conviction  to  a female  friend  before  she 
weni  to  bed  on  Saturday  night,  that  she 
should  never  rise  again  ; and  the  assertion 
was  verilied,  for  death  had  relieved  her  mi- 
series at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
Coroner’s  jury  found  that  she  Died  of  Ei- 
iittsice  Drinking. 


19.  At  Hoddesdon,  Herts,  John  Hawley, 
Esq.  in  his  UDtii  year. 


DFATI1S  ABROAD. 

On  his  way  to  England  from  India,  Capt. 
G'-o.  Bolton,  of  the  8th  reg.  of  light  dragoons, 
alter  a service  of  14  years  in  that  country, 
as  ranjor  of  brigade,  and  aide-de-camp  to  the 

late  Lord  Lake,  and  General  Dickens. 

Mr.  John  Simmons,  surgeon  of  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Claudia,  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way.  At  Cassel,  the  celebrated  Swiss 

historian,  Johannes  Von  Muller.  In  bis  great 
history  of  Ins  native  country,  he  asserted, 
with  spirit  and  talent,  republican  principles; 
which  he,  however,  found  compatible  with 
obedience  to  arbitrary  monarchs.  He  ha^l 
entered  successively  into  the  service  of  the 
Elector  of  Mentis,  and  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. as  librarian  ; of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
as  historiographer ; and  lastly,  of  King  Je- 
rome, of  Westphalia,  first  as  secretary  of 
state,  and  afterwards  as  minister  of  public 

instruction. —Prince  Heron,  of  Com* 

land,  died  lately  at  Petersburg!). 
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"*  _ London , June  23,  1809. 

SPAIN (Resumed  from  Vol.  LTV.  page  405.) 

THIS  kingdom  vends  annually  4,000  arobes  of  their  finest  wools,  which  are  generally 
shipped  from  Biiboa,  in  the  province  of  Biscay  : the  merchants  divide  it  into  seven  classes: 
first,  the  Ltonesd,  as  before  stated;  secondly, the  Fine  Segovian  ; thirdly,  the  Regular  Sego- 
vian ; fourthly,  that  of  Eurgos  and  Ruitrago ; fifthly,  the  Soria  Segovian ; sixthly,  the 
Sign  etna  Segovian;  (this  wool,  although  ranked  in  this  class,  is  very  little  inferior  to  the 
Regu  tor  Segovian,  or  third  class;)  seventhly,  and  lastly,  the  Soria  Lumbreras,  the  Common 
Siguema  ; together  with  those  of  Molina,  Albacassin,  Llerenn,  and  other  inferior  sorts,  produced 
from  those  flocks  which  feed  the  whole  year  round  in  one  place.  The  merchants  of  Seville, 
Biiboa,  and  others,  purchase  itfromthe  growers,  generally  lor  foreign  merchants:  the  whole 
of  which  (consisting  of  ail  tlie  sorts),  exported,  is  computed  to  be  between  25  and  30,000 
hales, — The  commerce  of  this  kingdom  divides  itself  into  three  channels;  two  of  exportation, 
and  one  of  importation  : the  first  two  comprehends  its  own  produce,  arid  also  that  of  its  South 
American  colonies  ; that  of  import  includes  all  the  articles  of  necessity,  together  with  all  those 
which  luxury  lias  rendered  almost  equally  so,  and  which  Spain  draws  from  different  countries, 
not  only  for  its  own  use,  but  also  for  its  transmarine  dominions.  The  principal  produce  fur- 
nished bv  the  kingdom  itself  for  exportation,  are  wool,  silk,  oil,  salt,  kali,  iron,  wine,  fruits, 
and  some  other  trifling' articles  of  natural  national  productions.  The  principal  ports  from 
whence  they  ship  their  wine  and  fruits  are  Malaga  and  Alicant.  Their  iron  (which  contains  a 
great  proportion  of  steel,  so  much  so,  as  to  make  it  rather  lmtractable  under  the  file)  is  gene- 
rally exported  from  Biiboa  ; the  steel  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  Toledo,  was  famous  all  over 
Europe,  when  mannfafcti^red  into  sword  blades.  A very  important  article  of  export  is  barilla, 
an  alkaline  salt,  obtained  from  plants  peculiar  to  the  provinces  of  Murcia  and  Valentia.  Tin* 
substance  is  used  in  bleaching,  and  the  manufactures  of  glass  and  soap. 


The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies 
do  hereby  declare,  that  they  will  put  up  So  sale,  at  their  ensuing  September  sale,  besides 
those  goods  already  declared,  the  following,  viz. 

CO  VST  PIECE  GOODS. 


Calicoes,  various  denominations 175,239  pieces. 

Muslins  772  ditto. 

Prohibited  34,246  ditto. 


Also  £4  packages  of  privilege,  Coast  piece  goods. 

On  Tuesday,  September  5 ; prompt  January  12,1810. 
J-ikewise,  on  Wednesday,  September  13;  pio.npt  26tli  January,  1810; 

BCNG.ll,  PIECE  OOODS. 


Muslins,  various,  stitched  and  plairy 40,483  pieces. 

Cal. cues,  Wit  to - 61,476  ditio. 

Prohibited  goods,  various .14,261  ditto. 


JHonthly  Slate  of  Commerce. 
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Also,  on  Tuesday,  July  11 ; prompt  13th  October  following  ; 

Prize,  per  Celestina,  55  casks,  854  bags  sugar,  356  chests  tea,  26  bales  Mocha  coffee,  473 
bales  Bourbon  ditto,  446  bales  Bourbon  cotton,  431  bales  Sural  ditto,  3 bales  bonate,  5 casks 
81  chests  indigo,  544  bags  pepper,  42  bags  ginger,  5 bags  cloves,  1 bag  nutmegs,  15  cases 
1 bag  cassia,  27  chests  star  ann  seed,  4 chests  aloes,  53  bags  mirabrlams,  6 bags  gum  truga- 
canth,  1 bag  incense,  12  casks  tamarinds,  3 cases,  1 i.ale  nankeens.  6 elephants  teeth,  376 

pieces  ebony,  1 box  tortoiseshell,  6 packages  sundries. Prize,  per  Nelson,  1 box 

nutmegs,  1 box  cloves. Prize,  per  Buccleugh,  74  casks  pepper, Prize,  per 

Mentor,  from  the  Cape,  66  casks  sago,  103  hags  cloves,  1901  baas  coffee,  43  bags  sweepings 

ditto,  5 hales  cotton. Prize,  per  Constaiitia,  31  casks,  75  chests  indigo,  >1  piece* 

rose  wood,  140  pieces  ebony  wood,  25  pieces  unrated  wood,  192  elephants  teeth,  75  rhinoce- 
ros’s-horns  and  hoole. Per  Edward  and  Charles  (warned  in  by  Order  of  Council),  29 

barrels  cloves. 

East  IiuUa  House,  June  21.  1809. 

The  buyers  of  cotton  wool  are  requested  to  take  notice,  that  the  Surat  cotton,  declared  foe 
»a!e  on  the  7th  ol  July,  is  postponed. 


SALES  OF  WESr  INDIA  PRODUCE. 

From.  May  2 3d  to  May  30 th 

COO  hogsheads,  94  casks  Jamaica,  cxc.  sugar — .from  61s.  0J.  to  70s.  Od.  per  cwt. 
1,011  hogsheads,  55  casks,  2,837  bags  Plantation 

coffee from  70s.  Od.  to  122s.  6d.  per  cwt 

322  bags  bonded  pimento  from  9^d.  to  10|- 1.  per  lb. 

156  puncheons  Jamaica  rum frqm  3s.  3d.  to  4s.  3d.  per  gall. 

From  May  30 ih  to  June  6th. 

918  hogsheads,  77  casks,  2,517  bags  coffee from  70s.  Od.  to  121s.  6J.  per  cwt 

434  bags  pimento  bonded from  10J.  to  Is.  2d.  per  lb. 

20  bags  Barbadoes  ginger from  -li.  3s.  to  41, -Is.  per  cwt. 

87  bags  Jamaica,  Granada,  and  Trinidad  cotton  .from  ls.SJ-d.  to  Is.  7d.  perlfcu 

566  serous  Spanish  and  West  India  cotton from  Is.  2|-d.  to  Is.  od.  perib. 

From  June  6th  to  June  13th. 

895  hogsheads,  77  casks  Jamaica,  Antigua,  and 

St.  Croix  sugar from  59s.  6d.  to  69s.  6d.  perewt 

1,093  hogsheads,  87  casks,  2,221  bags  coffee from  70s.  0d.  to  IgOs.  0d.  per  cwt. 

379  puncheons,  3 and  4 overproof  Jamaica  rum. . from  5s.  6d.  to  6y.  Id.  per  gall. 

3 puncheons,  6 and  7 ditto 4s.  Ou.  per  gall. 

From  June  loth  to  June  20t7i. 

705  hogsheads,  13  casks,  2,390  bags  coffee from  70s.  Od.  to  124s.  Od.  per  cwt. 

683  bags  pimento  bonded  from  9§d.  to  10£d.  perib. 

Average  price  of  brown  or  Muscovado  sugar,  from  the  returns,  exclusive  of  the  duties 
payable  thereon  : 

For  the  week  ending  May  24,  was  33s.  lOd.  per  cwt. 

For  the  week  ending  May  31,  was  37s.  6Jd. 

For  the  weekending  June  7,  was  36s.  3|d. 
lor  the  week  ending  June  14,  was  35s.  8d. 


SALES  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCE. 
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Alum,  English  - - ton  £ 24 

0 

0 to  23 

0 

0 

Ditto  Dutch  Crop  - ,£ 

.5 

0 

0 

5 

15 

0 

Aoniseeds,  Alhant  - - cwt.  7 

3 

0 

8 

5 

0 

Mahogany,  Honduras  - It. 

0 

1 

G 

0 

2 

0 

Ditto  German  - - - 4 

10 

<> 

5 

0 

0 

D tto  Jamaica  - - - - 

0 

1 

0 

A shen,  American  1 ’« «t  - - - 3 

0 

0 

3 

15 

0 

Ditto  Hispaniola  - - - 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Dido  Pearl  - - - 2 

18 

0 

4 

1 

0 

Molasses  - . - - - - cwt. 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Barilla,  Cartlmgena  ....  2 

13 

0 

2 

18 

0 

Oak  plunk,  Dantzic,  i . 

0 

12 

Di^to  Sicily  - - - - 2 

10 

0 

2 

12 

0 

4 k 3 inch  f man  ii 

0 

0 

0 

Oil  to  Teneriffc  * - - 2 

10 

0 

2 

1 1 

0 

Oil,  Lucca  - 25  gal.  jar  30 

0 

0 

31 

10 

0 

Bark,  Oak  British,  45  cwt.  L.  34 

10 

0 

38 

0 

0 

[ Ditto  Spermaceti  - - ton 

99 

0 

0 

103 

0 

0 

Ditto  Foreign  - - - - 8 

0 

0 

H 

10 

0 

Ditto  Whale,  Greenland 

35 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

Brandy,  Cogniac  - - - - gal.  I 

2 

0 

1 

3 

G 

Ditto  southern 

40 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

Ditto  Spanish  - - - - 0 

18 

0 

0 

19 

6 

Ditto  Florence  - half  chest 

4 

12 

0 

5 

0 

Cam  phi  re,  refined  - * - lb.  o 

7 

0 

0 

7 

4 

Opium,  Turkey  - - - - lb. 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

0 

Ditto  unrefined  - - cwt.  33 

5 

0 

34 

0 

0 

Ore  h ilia,  Canary  - - - ton  238 

0 

0 

250 

0 

Cm  hineal,  garbled  - - - - lb  l 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

Ditto  Cape  de  Verd  - - 

30 

0 

0 

140 

0 

Ditto  East  Indian  - - - 0 

G 

0 

0 

7 

G 

Ditto  Madeira  - - - - 

1<  0 

0 

0 

1 12 

0 

Coffee,  fine cwt.  5 

15 

0 

G 

5 

0 

Pimento  ------  lb. 

0 

| 

6 

0 

Ditto  ordinary  ------  3 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Pitch,  American  - - - cwt. 

uncertain 

Ditto  Mocha  in  Time  - - - 8 

15 

0 

9 

5 

0 

Ditto  Stockholm  - - - - 

0 

18 

0 

j 

0 

0 

Copperas,  Green  - - - - lb.  o 

G 

6 

0 

7 

O 

Ditto  Archangel  - - - - - 

0 

17 

0 

0 

13 

0 

Ditto  White  ....  2 

5 

0 

2 

9 

0 

Quicksilver  -----  lb. 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

C’ofton-wool,  Surinam  - - - o 

1 

8 

0 

1 

10 

Rabins,  Bloom  - - - - cwt. 

4 

16 

0 

0 

Ditto  Jamaica  - - - 0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

6 

Ditto  Malaga  - - - - - 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Ditto  Smyrna  . - - o 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Ditto  Sun 

9 

8 

0 

3 

13 

Ditto  Bourbon  - - - o 

2 

6 

0 

2 

9 

Ditto  Muscadine  i - - - 

6 

5 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Ditto  Pomambueca  - 0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

1 I 1 

ltice,  Carolina  ------ 

uncertain 

Ditto  Last  Indian  - - 0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

10 

Ditto  East  Indian  - - - - 

1 

0 

0 

2 

b 

a 

Currants,  Zant  - - - - cwt.  3 

10 

0 

4 

5 

0 

Rum,  Jamaica  ....  gal. 

0 

3 

9 

0 

5 

6 

Daiitz.  Fir,  3 in.  40  f.  piece  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  Leeward  1 . - - - - 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Ditto  '-H  3(i  - 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Saltpetre,  East  India  Rough  cwt.  4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Ditto  5 30  - 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  British  Refined  - - 

4 

7 

0 

4 

8 

Elephants’  Teeth  1.  1-  3.  cwt.  25 

0 

0 

32 

10 

0 

Shellach 

6 

5 

0 

11 

11 

0 

Ditto  4.  5.  li.  20 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Shumack,  Faro  - - - 

] 

11 

l 

Ditto  Scrivell  - - 12 

10 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Ditto  Malaga  - - - 

1 

10 

0 

1 

15 

0 

Figs,  Turkey  ------  2 

7 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Ditto  Sicily  - - - 

1 

9 

0 

1 

13 

0 

Flax,  Riga ton  104 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

Ditto  Oporto  - - - - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  Petersburg,  12  head  104 

0 

0 

103 

0 

0 

Silk,  Thrown,  Piedmont  - lb. 

2 

17 

0 

3 

2 

0 

Fustick,  Jamaica  - - - ton  17 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

Ditto  Bergam  - - 

2 

12 

3 

2 

18 

0 

Ditto  Cuba  - - - - 20 

0 

0 

22 

10 

0 

Silk,  Raw,  China,  3 Mos.Sm.  - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Calls,  Turkey  - - - - - cwt.  4 

15 

0 

G 

10 

0 

Ditto  6 ditto  - - 

1 

10 

3 

2 

3 

Geneva,  Hollands  - - - gal.  1 

0 

0 

•1 

2 

0 

Ditto  Bengal,  Sm.  Sk.  g.  - - 

1 

3 

0 

1 

14 

0 

11 

0 

0 

13 

9 

Ditto  Novi  - - - - 

2 

10 

0 

2 

17 

6 

Ginger,  Jamaica,  White  cwt.  4 

16 

0 

8 

12 

0 

Ditto  Organzine  - - 

2 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Ditto  Blacly  - - 3 

5 

0 

3 

11 

0 

Sugar,  Jamaica  - - - C. 

3 

1 

0 

3 

13 

0 

Ditto  Barbados  - - - - 4 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

Ditto  East  India  - - 

3 

0 

0 

4" 

3 

Ditio  East  Indian  - - r - 2 

12 

0 

S 

11 

0 

Ditto  Lumps  - . . 

5 

5 

0 

b 

11 

0 

Gu  n Arabic,  Turkey  - - cwt.  6 

0 

0 

12 

5 

0 

Ditto  Single  Loaves 

5 

0 

0 

5 

13 

0 

Ditto  Seneca  - - - - 4 

10 

0 

5 

12 

0 

Ditto  Double  Ditto  lb. 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

7 

J^itto  Sandiach  - - - 6 

6 

0 

S 

5 

0 

Tallow',  English  - - - - cwt. 

4 

9 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  Tragacanth  - - 20 

10 

0 

23 

0 

0 

Ditto  Russia,  candle,  white  - 

4 

10 

0 

4 

12 

0 

Ditto  Mastic  - - - lb.  0 

4 

2 

0 

4 

8 

Ditto,  yellow 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hemp,  Ri-^a  Rhine  - - ton  99 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Ditto,  Buenos  Ayres  - - - 

4 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

Ditto  Petersburg  clean  - - es 

0 

0 

98 

0 

0 

lar,  Archangel  - - - - B. 

2 

0 

0 

2 

9 

© 

Ditto  East  Indian  - - - - 92 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Tar,  Stockholm  - - - B. 

2 

2 

0 

2 

5 

0 

Hides,  English  - - - lb.  0 

0 

Si 

0 

0 

5 

Ditto,  American  - - - - 

uncertain 

Ditto  Buenos  Avres  - - - 0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6{ 

Tin  in  blocks  - - - - cwt. 

3 

18 

0 

Bo 

0 

0 

Ditto  Dutch  saUed  - - - 0 

0 

Si 

0 

0 

& 

Ditto,  Grain,  in  blocks  - - 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  Spanish  - ....  o 

0 

bi 

0 

0 

8 

Turpentine,  American  - - - 
Tobacco,  Maryl.  yellow  - lb. 

1 

15 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Indigo,  Caracc.  Flo.  ist&2d-  0 

8 

6 

0 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  East  Indian  Blue  4c  Purp.  0 

7 

3 

0 

10 

0 

Ditto,  Mid.  brown  - - - - 

0 

0 

Si 

0 

0 

fit- 

Ditto  Brazil  - - - 0 

1 

6 

0 

s> 

S 

Ditto,  Long  Leaf  - - - - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

Iron,  Pig,  British,  - ton  7 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Tobacco,  Virg.  York  River  lb. 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto,  in  bars  - - - - Id 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Ditto,  James  River  - - - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  Swedish,  bars  - - - 22 

0 

0 

24 

10 

0 

Wax,  English  - - - - cwt. 

15 

15 

0 

17 

10 

Ditto  Norway  -----  24 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Ditto  Dantzic  - - - 

15 

0 

(J 

15 

15 

0 

Ditto  Archangel  - - - - 25 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

Ditto  African  - - - 

9 

15 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

Juniper  Berries,  German  cwt.  4 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

Wax,  American  - cwt. 

14 

15 

0 

15 

10 

0 

Ditto  Italian  - - - 4 

5 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Whale-fins,  Greenland  - ton 

55 

0 

0 

60 

0 

Lead  in  pigs  - - - - fod.  3a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  S.  Fishery  - - 

30 

0 

0 

32s 

10 

0 

Ditto  red  -----  ton  37 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

Wine,  Red  Port  - - - pipe 

75 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

Ditto  white  ------  50 

0 

0 

M 

0 

0 

Ditto  Lisbon  - - - - - 

85 

0 

0 

0 

Lignum  Vine,  American  - - 6 

0 

0 

1G 

10 

0 

Ditto  Madeira  ----- 

74 

0 

0 

125 

0 

Ditto  Tortola  - - - 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  Calcavelia  - - 

90 

0 

0 

100 

0 

Logwood,  Camp.  - - - - 18 

0 

0 

19 

10 

0 

Ditto  Sherrv-  - - * butt 

71 

0 

0 

105 

0 

Ditto  Honduras  Clupt  - 1C 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Ditto  Mountain  - - - - 

65 

0 

0 

SO 

0 

0 

Ditto  Unchipt  - 

uncertain 

Ditto  Vidonia  - - - hogs. 

70 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

Ditto  Jamaica  Chipt  - - 14 

15 

0 

15 

15 

0 

Ditto  Claret  .... 

44 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

U.tto  Unchipt  - 

uncertain 

A arn,  Mohair  - - - - lb. 

0 

3 

3 

0 

11 

0 

Madder  Roots,  Smyrna  - cwt.  4 

0 

0 

4 

12 

0 

PRICER  OF 


Canal , Dock,  Fire  Office, 

Water  J Varies,  and 

Brewery  Shares,  •; 

London  Dock  Stock  . 

21  st  June.  1809, 

West  India  d.tlo 

Ka.-i  India  ditto 

Commercial  ditto  .... 

495 


Prices  of  Corn. — State  of  the  Weather, 

Grand  .Tunclion  Canal  Shares  . . . . I8ll.  per  share. 

Grand  Surrey  ditto 801.  per  share. 

Krnnett  and  Avon  ditto ■ . 241.  per  share, 

GIobeFire  andLite  AssuranceShares  1201  per  cent. 

Albion  ditto ,581.  per  share. 

Hope  ditto 7s.  per  share  premium. 

Imperial  Fire  Assurance  651.  per  share. 

Kent  ditto 481.  per  share. 

Hock  Lite  Assurance 4s.  to  5s  per  share  premium. 

Commercial  Road  Stock  1221.  percent. 

London  Institution  841.  per  share. 

Surrey  di'to p-ir. 

South  London  Wat  r-works l35l.  per  share. 

East  London  Water-works 1561  per  share. 

West  Midalesex  ditto 1 1 ll.  per  share 

At  the  O.Tice  of  Messrs.  L.  WOLFE  and  Co. 

Canal,  Dock,  and  Stock  Brokers,  No.  9,  Change-alley,  Corntm, 


AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN  from  June  10  to  June  18,  1C09. 
ME  COUNTIES. 
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84 

b 

50 
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4 

35 

0 
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Middlesex  89 

6 

48 

42 

• 4 
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8 
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Kent 
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(• 

58 

0 
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/. 

15 

0 
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Surrey  90 

4 

45 

0 

43 

<5 

7 

8 

56 

0 

Sussex 
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10 

19 

0 

44 
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0 

28 

6 

17 

V 

Bedford  86 

3 

60 

s 

14 

10 

37 

58 

10 

Cambridge 

80 

4 

)Q 
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38 

0 

26 

8 

49 

Huntingdon  83 

3 

00 

0 

42 

6 
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0 

A 

11 

Norlolk 

83 

1 

58  . 

0 

35 
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47 
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Northampt.  84 

8 

54 

0 

44 

32 

4 
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0 
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0 
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7 
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:7 
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64 

9 

Leicester  89 

8 
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31 

10 

52 

8 
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94 

9 

>0 

0 

00 

0 

33 

9 

0) 

0 

Nottingham  94 

6 

66 

46 

;,;3 

4 

61 

4 

Nortlmrub. 

86 

7 

70 

II 

15 

4 

31 

0 

00 

0 

Derby  96 

o 

00 

0 

00 

(' 

•6 

8 

70 

3 

Cumberian 

99 

; 

64 

8 

46 

s 

30 

6 

90 

0 

■Stafford  94 

11 

00 

0 

50 

*0 

>1 

£ 

66 

11 

Westmorl. 

112 

0 

60 

0 

51 

2 

31 

7 

00 

0 

Salop  94 

1 

69 

0 

48 

ii 

.4-1 

5 

JO 

0 
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101 

(j 

)0 

0 

47 
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>9 

11 

63 

0 

Hereford  82 

2 

48 

0 

42 

0 

34 

*. 

59 

5 

Chester 

89 

P 

00 
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50 

8 

34 

0 

65 

0 

Worcester  88 

6 

00 

c 

43 

10 

iw‘ 

0 

67 

7 

Gloucester 

90 

4 

00 

0 

46 

10 

39 

5 

66 

6 

■V'arwtck  92 

5 

oo 

0 

>7 

7 

40 

6 

72 

10 

Somerset 

86 

4 

!0 

0 

42 

0 

26 

0 

61 

3 

Wilts  82 

10 

bo 

0 

41 

o 

37 

ri 

68 

4 

Monmouth 

85 

9 

00 

0 

43 

2 

00 

00 

0 

Berks  92 

6 

00 

0 

41 

‘j 

33 

0 

60 

4 

Devon 

86 

1 

■ )0 

0 

.39 

10 

2 

0 

00 

n 

tixford  89 

5 

00 

0 

42 

37 

it; 

59 

.‘4 

Cornwall 

91 

1 

00 

0 

41 

5 

26 

6 

oo 

0 

• Sucks  91 

00 

0 

is 

0l37 

5 

57 

8 

Dorset 

80 

11 

00 

0 

37 

0 

00 

0 

00 

o 

WALE 

s. 

Hants 

81 

i 

00 

0 

43 

9 

33 

6 

JO 

0 

N Wales  95 

4100 

0 

45 

0123 

4 

00 

0 

S Wales  87 

Uj 

00 

0 

u 

5 

20 

0 

no 

0 

VARIATIONS  OF  BAROMETER,  THERMOMETER,  &c. 
By  THOMAS  BLU.\T,  No.  22,  Cokniiill, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker  to  liis  Majesty, 

At  Nine  o'Clock,  A.  M 


1800  Barom 

Ther. 

Wind. 

Obser. 

18091  JLrro?n 

\Ther. 

Wind. 

Obser 

If  a 27  29.65 

65 

5 

Fair 

June  10 

29.59 

60 

W \ W 

Rain 

'•28  29.61 

64 

S 

Ditto 

11 

29.80 

61 

W 1 

Ditto 

29-29.5 

63 

S 

Ditto 

12 

30.11 

62 

SW 

Fair 

30  29.8.5 

56 

WNW 

Ditto 

13 

; 0.01 

60 

w 

Dilto 

SI | 29.80 

57 

sw 

Ditto 

14 

29.99 

65 

sw 

Ditto 

June  1 29.48 

65 

s 

Ditto 

15 

29.90 

62 

N 

Ditto 

2 29.  5 

64 

S 

Rain 

16 

30.00 

63 

SW 

Ditto 

3 30.04 

59 

ssw 

Fail- 

17 

29. 82 

64 

w . 

Ditto 

4 29.7  2 

61 

SE 

Ditto 

18 

29.91 

60 

IV 

Ditto 

5 29.37 

GO 

L'.:E 

Rain 

19 

30.00 

62 

N 

Ditto 

6 29.64 

6i 

s 

Fair 

20 

30.07 

66 

N 

Ditto 

7;  29.72 

59 

W 

Rain 

21 

30.25 

66 

NW 

Ditto 

8!  29.79 

62 

S 

Ditto 

22 

30.36 

68 

ESE 

Ditto 

9[  29  58 

62 

S 1 

Rain 

23 

30.32 

69 

N 

Ditto 

Joyce  Gold,  Printer,  Shoe-lane,  London. 


EACH  DAY’S  PRICE  OF  STOCKS  FOR  JUNE,  1809. 
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FORTUNE  and  Co.  Stock-Brokers  and  General  Agents,  A’o.  13,  Corxhill( 
N.B.  In  the  5 per  Cent.  Consols  the  highest  and  lowest  Trices  of  each  Day  are  given ; in  the  other  Stocks,  the  highest  only. 


INDEX 

TO  VOL.  LV.  OF  THE 

EUROPEAN  MAGAZINE. 

ESSAYS,  NAMES  OF  AUTHORS,  ANECDOTES,  &c. 


0L  BSOLUTION,  remarks  on,  28?. 

Account  of  George  Colnaan,  Esq.  5. — 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  John  Moore,  K.  B.  91.— 
Mrs.  Clarke,  158. — Charles  Dibdin,  Esq. 
171. — Angelica  Kauffman,  2.51.  371. — 
James  Lacy,  Esq.  273. — Captain  Towry, 
283. — Lord  Cochrane,  339. — Mrs  Cow- 
ley, 36 3. — Andrew  Oswald,  364. — Gene- 
ral Palafox,  419. — Dr.  Pitcairn,  453. 

Advertisement,  curious  one,  8. 

Algiers,  the  dev  of,  put  to  death,  74. 

Anecdotes,  historical,  6cc.  of  ancient  Britain, 
25.  106.  190. 

Apple,  a poisonous  one,  272, 

Aspern,  battle  of,  in  which  the  Archduke 
Charles  completely  defeated  the  French 
army  commanded  by  Buonaparte,  after 
the  place  had  been  ten  times  taken,  lost, 
and  again  conquered,  483 — 485. 

Basque  Roads,  French  ships  destroyed  in, 
317. 

Bearcroft,  Mr.  anecdote  of,  271. 

Boxing-matches,  157. 

Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  historical  traits  of 
441. 

Caernarvon,  Eagle  Tower  described,  368. 

Cayenne  taken  by  the  British,  315. 

Cevallos,  Don,  arrives  as  ambassador  from 
the  Supreme  Junta  of  Spain,  1 58. 

Ceylon  ludiamau,  in  a storm,  450. 

Charity  Schools,  parochial,  426. 

Cheap  living,  358. 

Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  partially  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  237 

Christ’s  Hospital,  account  of,  424. 

Cintra,  convention  of,  opinion  of  the  court  of 
inquiry  on,  75. . 

City  of  London  Tavern  described,  5. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  briefaccount  of,  158. 

Coch  rune,  I.ord,  memoirs  of,  339. 

Culd,  its  effect  upon  birds,  157. 

Column,  George,  Esq.  memoirs  of,  3. 

Counts,  rematks  on  a passage  in,  174. 

Corunna,  battle  of,  68 — 71. 

Cowley,  Mrs.  me  moirs  of,  SoSt 

Zur'jy.Mag.  Vui.  L Y.Juns,  1809. 


Cromwell.  Oliver,  particulars  relative  to  ths 
corpse  of,  17.  118. 

Dantzic, city  of,  described,  366. 

Diamonds,  treatise  on,  183. 

Dibdin,  Charles,  Esq.  memoirs  of,  171. 

Dilapidation,  essay  on,  263. 

Dog,  sagacity  of  a,  368. 

Dramatic  Anecdotes,  12. 

Duel  between  Captain  Cudogan  and  Lord 
Paget,  487,  488. 

East  India  Company,  abuses  in  the  patronage 
of,  302. 

East  Indiamen,  two  lost  on  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  156. 

Eton  School,  by  whom  founded,  288.372. 

Falkland,  Viscount,  falls  in  a duel,  237. 

Fires  : — At  St.  James’s  Palace,  76. — In  Con- 
duit-street, 157. — Pall-mall,  ib. — York- 
street,  Westminster,  ib. — .Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford,  237. — At  Billingsgate, 
408. — In  St.  Martin's-lane,  in  which  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house  were 
consumed,  487. 

Fishes,  on  the  ova  of,  347* 

Fruit,  how  to  pieserve,  456. 

Garrick,  Mr.  anecdote  of,  442. 

Gazette  intelligence,  61. 153.  232.  308.  401. 
477. 

Germany,  war  renewed  in,  407. 

Gog  and  Magog, dialogue  between,  264. 

Goldsmith,  Dr.  origin  of  his  Edwin  and  Au* 
gelina,  283.  475. — Anecdote  of,  443.^ 

Grammar,  Latin,  observations  on,  23. 

Greek  sentences,  371. 

Harcourt,  Earl,  character  of,  346*. 

Harvey,  Admiral  Eliab,  tried  and  dismissed 
the  service,  4 85. 

Hevman,  Francis,  anecdore  of,  443. 

Holland,  inundations  in,  235. 

Horace,  a passage  in,  criticised,  34R. 

Hospitals,  on  the  foundation  of,  in  this  king- 
dom, 120. 

Houses,  monopoly  of,  356. 

s s 


Index. 


Infants,  a depository  for,  proposed,  4 IP. 

Jonson,  Den,  additional  scene  to  Ins  " Al- 
chymist,’’  428.  g 

Italy,  progress  and  recess  of  the  sea  in  some 
parts  of,  96*. 

Kauffman,  Angelica,  memoirs  of,  351.  571. 

Lacy,  James,  Esq.  memoirs  of,  273. 

Language,  English,  modern  refinements  in, 
18.  557. 

Litany,  observations  on  the,  24. 

Maddison,  Mr.  elected  piesident  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  156. 

Madrid  surrendered  to  the  French,  71. — 73. 

Magdalen,  the, 361. 

Mahomet,  the  wandering  Sultan,  adventures 
of,  9.  97.  177.  265.  352.  433. 

Mauchinel  apple  poisonous,  272. 

Mark  ix.  49.  illustrated,  467. 

Martinique,  operations  against,  312.  Cap- 
tured, 478. 

Melange,  No.  XII.  271. — XIII.  442. 

Melville,  Lord,  his  speech  on  celebrating 
the  birth-da  v of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  486. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  memoirs  of,  91. 

Oat,  Lieut.-Co).  anecdotes  of,  443. 

Oriental  Observations,  No.  V.  188. 

Oswald,  Andrew,  memoirs  of,  364. 

Oswestry  Church  described,  175. 

Palafox,  General,  memoirs  of,  419. 

Patagonia,  extract  from  Falkner's  description 
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BANKRUPTS, 

FROM 


December  27> 


1808,  to  June  24,  1800. 


A. 

ANDERSON,  J.  Stockport,  draper,  Jan.  10.  [Bat- 
tye,  Chancery-lane.] 

Aspland,  W.  Kensington,  cheesemonger,  Jan.  28. 

[Popkin,  Dean-street,  Soho.] 

Allen,  D.  Newgate-street,  boot  and  shoe  maker, 
Feb.  4.  [Jones  and  Co.  Church-yard,  Covent- 
garden.] 

Alien,  W.  Chandos-street,  shoe  maker,  Feb.  7. 

[Pickes  and  Co.  Swithin’s-lane.] 

Atkinson,  J.  Cleveley-mill,  Lancashire,  miller,  Feb. 

14.  [Caton  and  Co.  Aldersgate-streel.] 

Atkinson,  S.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  insurance 
broker,  Feb.  28.  [Atkinson,  Chancery-lane.] 
Austin,  T.  Chester,  coach  proprietor,  March  28. 
[Huxley,  Temple.] 

Allen,  J.  Toxteth-park,  Lancashire,  oilman,  April 
II.  [Bigg,  Hatton-garden.] 

Agg,  J.  jun.  Bristol,  printer,  April  15.  [Cardale 
and  Co.  Gray’s-inn.] 

Andrews,  J.  Manchester,  inn  keeper,  April  22. 

[Cooper  and  Co.  Southampton-buildings.] 

Adams,  T.  Hiph-street,  Southwark,  innholder, 
April  22.  [Williams,  Cursitor -street.] 

Ashton,  T.  Stamford,  linen  draper,  April  22.  pack- 
son  an  t Co.  Stamford.] 

Alger,  S.  C.  Gracechurch  street,  porkman,  May  20. 
Ayres,  J.  Stratford,  coal  merchant,  May  20.  [Ro- 
binson and  Co.  I.incoln’s-inn.] 

Allen,  E.  and  Hancock,  J.  Bristol,  navy  contractors, 
June  10.  [Price  and  Co.  Lincoln’s-inn.] 

Abbott,  W.  Present,  watch  movementmaker,  June 
13.  [Leigh  and  Co.  New  Bridge-street.] 

Abbot,  J.  Frescot,  grocer,  June  13.  [Avison,  Liver- 
pool.] 

Attains,  J.  Walsall,  factor,  June  17.  [Turner  and 
Co.  Bloomsbury-square.] 


B. 

Blannin,  N.Wrstbury-upon-Trim,  timber  merchant, 
Jan.  7.  [Field  and  Co.  Clifford’s-inn.] 

Barlow,  W.  Stockport,  linen  draper,  Jan.  10.  [Edge. 
Temple.] 

Birchall,  J.  Liverpool, butcher,  Jan.  14.  [Blackstock, 
St.  Mildred’s-cpurt.] 

Budden,  H.  Little  Chapel-street,  Westminster,  car- 
penter, Jail.  14.  [I.atkow,  Wardrobe-place.] 
Barton,  J.  S.  Liverpool,  merchant,  Jan.  17.  [Cooper 
and  Co.  Southampton-buildings.] 

Browne,  E.  Liverpool,  tea  dealer,  Jan.  81.  [Black- 
stock,  St.  Mildred’s.court  ] 

Brown,  J.  Little  Eastcheap,  cheesemonger,  Jan.  84. 
[Gregory,  Clemeot’s-iun.] 


Baumer,  G.  Cambridge-heath,  Middlesex,  stock  bro- 
ker, Jan.  28.  [Aspinall,  Quality-court.] 

Billing,  J.  Kavensthorp,  woolcom'ber,  Feb.  4.  [Eau- 
cutt.  Long  Buckley.] 

Browne,  J.  Liverpool,  merchant,  Feb.  4.  [Windle, 
John-street,  Bed  l ord-row.] 

Boardman,  T.  jun.  Manchester,  liquor  merchant, 
Feb.  11.  [Foulkes  and  Co.  Gray’s-inn.] 

Brown,  W.  Wormwood-street,  victualler,  Feb.  11. 

[Tayler,  Craven-street,  Strand.] 

Bentley,  P.  College-hill,  builder,  Feb.  18.  [Luekett, 
Wilson-street,  Finsbury-square.] 

Bailey,  S.  and  T.  Han  well  Heath,  chandlers,  Feb.  21- 
[Benton,  Union-street,  Southwark.] 

Broadfield,  E.  H.  Stuurport,  boat-builder,  Feb.  25. 
[Bigg,  Hatton-garden.] 

Ball,  J.  New  Sarum,  victualler,  Feb.  25.  [Amor  and 
Co.  Southampton.] 

Brooke,  J.  Sheffield  hardwareman,  Feb.  25.  [Bat- 
tye,  Cliancery-lane.] 

Bird,  W.  Stone,  Staffordshire,  and  broadfield,  E.  FI. 
Stourport,  Worcestershire,  boat  builders,  March  4. 
[Bigg,  Hatton-garden.] 

Bayley,  W.  Burnham,  boat  builder,  March  4.  [Maw- 
ley,  Dorset-street,  Salisbury-sqnare.] 

Butcher,  W.  Chicksand-street,  Mile-end  New  Town 
Builder,  March  4.  [Burt,  John-street,  Crutched- 
friara] 

Burt,  W.  Colyton,  money  scrivener,  March  7, 
[Warry,  New-inti.] 

Bromley,  W.  G.  and  Smith,  K.  Bishopsgate-street, 
auctioneer*.  March  11.  [Adams,  Old  Jewry.] 
Breakspear,  J.  Oxlbrd-street,  silversmith,  March  n. 

[Batchellor  and  Co.  Serjeant’s-inn.] 

Bradley,  E.  sen.  Bromlev,  Middlesex,  baker.  Mar. 

1 1.  [Neeld  and  Co.  Norfolk-street,  Strand.] 

Brace,  J.  Butt-lane,  Deptford,  dealer,  March  11. 

[Searle,  Child’s-place,  Temple-bar.] 

Baxter,  J,  Sheffield,  edge  tool  manufacturer,  March 
14.  [Wilson,  GreviVle-street.] 

Bowers,  J.  Manchester,  inn  keeper,  March  14.  [El- 
lis, Cursitor-street.] 

Blakey,  J.  sen.  Stepney,  ship  owner,  March  21, 
[Leigh  and  Co.  New  Bridge-street.] 

Brothers,  J.  P.  Aldermnnbury,  jeweller,  March  01. 
[Frowd  and  Co.  Temple.] 

Brown,  J.  and  J.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  sadlers, 
April  1.  [Flexnev,  Chancery-lane.] 

Bailey,  T.  Birmingham,  victualler,  April  8.  [Con- 
stable, Symond’s-inn.] 

Bull,  J.  Grove-place,  Peptford,  victualler,  Aprils. 

[Drake,  Doctors’-commons.] 

Burwell,  J.  Union-street,  near  North  Shields,  uphol- 
sterer, April  8.  [Meggison,  Hatton-garden.] 
Brown.  J.  C.  Salford,  hawker,  Apr.l  li.  [Ellis,  Cur- 
eitw-sireet.] 


List  of  Bankrupts. 


Biggs,  P,  Gloucester-terrace,  Cannon-street-road, 
auctioneer,  April  15.  [Stoith  anti  Co.  Lc man- 
street,  Goodman’s-fie  ds.] 

Brotners,  S.  R.  Birmingham,  g'lt  toy  maker,  April 
18.  [Constable,  Symond’s-inn.] 

Brothers,  J.  P.  and  Brothers,  S.  R.  Birmingham, 
wholesale  jewellers,  April  18.  [crowd  a.iu  Co. 
Temple.] 

Bolton,  K.  and  G.  Wigan,  spirit  merchants,  April 
2d.  [Gi>kell,  Wigan.] 

Braine,  W.  Sutton-street,”  Westminster,  plane  maker, 
April  29.  [Allen.  Ca>  hs  e-street.] 

Bainber,’  J.  Ormskirk,  wine  and  spirit  merchant, 
ADiil  e^.  [Blackstqck,  St.  Mild-od’s-courl.] 

B;.ll?,  J.  Groat  Yarmoutn,  draper.  May  2.  [Hinrott 
ana  Co.  Linco!ri*s-inn.] 

Bonner,  F.  H.  Fleet-street,  stationer.  May  2.  [Young 
and  Co.  Essex-street.] 

Benton,  G.  and  J.  B rminghavn,  jewellers,  May  2. 

[Devon  and  Cd.  G. ay*  -inn.  J 
Bannister,  XV.  Romford,  baker,  May  2.  [Cutting, 
Bartlett’s- buildings.] 

Broad,  J.  Vine-street,  Pedlar’s- acre,  dealer,  May  2. 

[Rogers  and  Co.  Manchester- buildings.] 

Barton,  .!.  Stockport,  cotton  spinner,  May  9.  [Wil- 
lis, Warn  lord-court.] 

Botg,  J.  Mansfield,  inn  keeper.  May  9*  [Bovi  1, 
New  Bridg  ,-s.reet.] 

Bright,  F.  Westbury- upon- Severn,  corn  dealer,  May 
9.  [Chilton,  Lincoln’s-inn.] 

Bayl.iy,  J.  High-street,  Shadwell,  ship  breaker,  May 
13.  [Chapman,  St.  Milrired’s-court.] 

Barber,  S.  Stapeohill,  tanner.  May  u.  [Cooperand 
Co.  Sonthanipton-builiiin^s.] 

Booth,  W.  Carlisle,  grocer,  May  16.  [Hodgson,  Car- 
lisle.] 

Barton,  J.  West  Cowes,  brewer,  May  16.  [Drake, 
■Doctorj’-comtnons.] 

Bowes,  W.  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  ironmonger, 
May  20.  [Worsley,  Newport.] 

Berry,  C.  sen.  and  Rochester,  R.  Norwich;  bbok- 
, -sellers,  May  20.  [Sim  son  and  Co.  Norwich.] 
Blundell,  J.  Lloyd’s  Co:fee-hvuse,  insurance  broker, 
May  20.  [Palmer  and  Co.  CoptlialLcourt.] 

Bryan,  J.  Mertliyr  Tydvill,  common  brewer,  May  23. 

[Bleasdale  and  Co.  New  inn  ] 

Buddie,  W.  Chenies-street,  Bedford-square,  May  30. 

[Godmond,  New  Bridge-stree..] 

Bennett,  B.  Hai  sham,  brewer,  June  3.  [Barber, 
Chancery-lane.] 

Bailey,  J.  Chancery-lane,  printer,  June  3.  [Pearce 
and  Son,  St.  Swithin’s-lane.]- 
Bleckly,  G.  Reading,  ironmonger,  June  C.  [Hunt, 
Surrey-street,  Stiand.] 

Barns,  J.  Kendal,  dealer,  June  6.  [Farrer  and  Co. 
Bread-street-hill.] 

Benton,  W.  Stoneywell,  miller,  June  10.  [Lambert, 
11  alto  n-  garde  n . ] 

Barclay,  W.  Manehester-buildings,  dealer,  June  10. 

[Rogers  and  Son,  Manehester-buildings. j 
Hosier,  R.  Hunge1 - tbrd-atrect,  victualler,  June  13. 
[Cross,  Southwark.] 

Bolton,  J.  John-streei,  Adelphi,  wine  merchant,  June 
17.  [Hannam,  Great  Piazza,  Co  vent-garden.] 

Bea  on,  W.  Taunton,  currier,  June  17.  [Blake  and 
Sons,  Cook’s  Court.] 

Bryan,  M.  George-streef,  Hnnover-square,  picture 
dealer,  June  17.  [Holmes  and  Co.  Clement’s- 
in-i.] 

Butterworth,  J.  Abchurch-lar e,  broker,  June  24. 
[Druce,  Bibiter-square.] 

Btckfoid,  J.  Brixham,  sliopkeeper,  June  24.  [Bal- 
lachy,  Capel-court.] 

Bolton,  J.  li.  John  street,  Adelphi,  wine  merchant, 
June  24.  [Hannam,  Great  lhazza.  Coven t-gar- 

den.] 

C. 

Children,  G.  Dover,  sadler,  Jan.  23.  [Barnes,  Clif- 
lord’s-inn.] 

Clay,  R.  Hackney,  merchant,  Jan.  28.  [Warrand, 
Castle-court,  Budgerrow.] 

Carter,  J.  Crosby -square,  merchant,  Jan.  28.  [Pal- 
mer and  Co.  Copthall-court.] 

Cattell,  H.  Duke-street,  Worship-square,  silk  manu- 
facturer, Feb.  11  [Coote,  Aust in-lriars.] 

Connop,  J.  and  Newton,  C.  L.  Red-lion-street,  Spital- 
fields,  dyers,  Feb.  11.  [Alliston,  Freeman’s-court, 
Cornhill.] 

Clark,  J.  H.  St.  James’s-street,  milliner,  Feb.  11. 
[Chambers,  Furnival’s-inn.] 
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Choyce,  W.  Coventry,  inn  keeper,  Feb.  11.  [Teb- 
butt  and  Co.  Gray’s -inn.] 

Clarke,  A.  N<  wpori.  Isle  of  Wight,  tanner,  Feb.  21. 

[Catty  and  Co.  Angel-court,  Thrugmoiton-street.] 
Cowsill,  W.  Manchester,  stone  mason,  Feb.  2U. 
[Milne  and  Co'  Temple.] 

Cooper,  D.  Stockport,  hat  manufacturer,  Feb.  25. 

[Baxter  and  Co.  Furnival’s-inn.] 

Clancy,  J.  Totten  bam-court- road,  provision  mer- 
chant Feb.  25.  [Shearman,  Hart-street,  Blooms- 
bury.] 

Cotton.  J.  Coventry,  builder,  March  4.  [Inge  and 
Co.  Coventry.] 

Crane,  T.  Preston,  ironmonger,  March  7.  [Avison, 
Liverpool.] 

Ch  irl;  •«,  J.  Tregare,  timber  dealer,  March  1 1.  [Wil- 
liam >,  Red-Jibn-squ  re.] 

Croton,  J.  'Dtiuv-lane,  linen  draper,  March  25. 

[Tagg,  Spread  Eagle-court,  Threadneedlfi-street.] 
Clapson,  J.  T-lenrietta-street,  Hackney- road,  carpen- 
ter. M rrch  2s.  [Wasbrough,  Throgmo- ton-street.] 
Colt'  >n,  S.  arid  W.  S caw  by,  com  merchants,  April  1. 

- • reer.] 

Crop  ton.  Lb  Bishop  Wearmouth,  milliner,  April  4. 

[Wear ton  and  Co.  Temple.] 

Carter,  T.  Me.  .on-street,  Kent -road,  dealer.  April  15. 
[Walker.  O'rf  Jewry.] 

Court,  J.  Si.'  Crivell*?,  Gloucestershire,  timber  mer- 
chant. April  15.  [James,  C»  Lord.] 

Cunningham, E. am  J.  !,  avis-street,  Kanover-squ-re, 
livery  stable  keepers,  April. 15.  [fielder.  Duke- 
street,  Grnsvenor-square.] 

Cooper.  1.  lrlams-o’-th*- Eight,  I.anrashire, victualler, 
April  22.  [Poulkes  and  C ' GrayT-ino.] 

Ca  v.  M . south  Shields,  linen  draper,  April  26.  [Allen . 

and  Co.  Newark-upon-Trent.] 

Ca  pes,  G.  Gain  borough,  wharfinger,  April  26.  [Exley 
and  Co.  Fuvnivai’s-inn.] 

Colekin,  W.  and  J.  Coventry,  grocers,  April  29. 

[Fielder,  Puke-street,  Grisveror-squiire.] 

Cl  u ; . U.  W hit*  >•  i\  el  facr<  r,  Muy  2.  [Tyler, 
Be*  I for.  street.  Bedford-square.] 

Cololield,  T.  Wakefield,  dealer,  May  2.  [Evans, 
Hatton -garden.] 

Clarke,  R.  T<>olt\ -street,  cheesemonger,  May  2. 

[Wiletsnn,  Fui  nival’s-inn. 

Cock,  J.  D.  and  Pilchers,  J.  Norwich,  wine  and  li- 
quor merchants.  May  9.  [Windus  and  Co.  l ..  u- 
cerv-lane.] 

Carter,  0.  Glapham,  mason,  May  9.  [Marson,  New- 
ington Butts.] 

Collison,  T.  Southampton-row,  B’oomsbury,  cabinet 
maker,  May  13.  [Vincent,  Bedford-strcet,  Bed- 
ford-square.] 

Chenu,  1).  Great  Queen-street,  French  stove  manu- 
factu  er,  May .13.  [A’Becket,  Broad-street,  Gol- 
den-square.] < 

Chiffrnce,  E.  Sarum,  musical  instrument  maker. 
May  IS.  [I.uxmorc,  Red-lion-square.] 

Charlton,  C.  Newcaslle-upon-Tyne,  me  clfant,  May 
16.  [Bacon,  Southampton-straet.  Cover.t-gawlen.] 
Charlton,  J.  W.  Molyn^aux- street,  stone  ma  on. 
May  16.  [Gale  and  Son,  Bed  ford-street,  Bedford - 
row'  ] 

Cox,  T.  Great  Yarmouth,  coal  merchant,  May  16. 

[Peacock.  Lincoln’s-inn-fields.] 

Chanman,  E.  Tunbridge-well-,  carpenter.  May  20. 

[Cunningham  New  North-street  .Red-lion-sqi  re.] 
Cadmao,  C.  Park-street,  Islington,  carpenter,  June 
3.  [Edwards,  Syrnond’s-inn.] 

Clarkson,  G.  Bristol,  cabinet  maker,  June  10. 
[James,  Gray’s-inn.] 

Chapman,  J.  Great  Turnstile,  Holbom,  flour  factor, 
June  10.  Pullen,  Fore-Street.] 

Ca  r,  G.  Ripon,  iron  founder,  June  17.  [Exley  and 
[Co.  Furnival’s-inn.] 

Churchett,  G.  Pi  . mouth,  baker,  June  17.  [Ehvorthy, 
Plymouth  dock.] 

Cowpar,  R.  Cate&ton-street,  warehouseman,  June  17. 
[W  i Id,  Warwick-square*.] 

Clapham,  W.  Kennington,  wine  merchant,  June  20. 

[Teasda  e and  Co.  Merchant-T.ylois’-hail.  ] 

Cooke,  I.  Gravesend,  carpenter,  June  20.  [Debary 
and  Co.  Temple.] 

Cogan,  T.  Hpundsditch,  stationer,  June  24.  [Wilt- 
shire and  Co.  Oid  J3road-street.] 


D. 

Dew  hurst,  P.  Preston,  slater,  Dec.  81.  [Bleasdale 
and  Co.  New-inn.] 
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List  of  Bankrupts. 


W.  Liverpool,  grocer,  Dec.  si.  [Black- 
stock.  St.  Mildrcd's-court.] 

Dawson,  J.  Tottmgton,  innkeeper,  Jan.  3.  [Wigles- 
worth,  lira) ’-inn.] 

Douglas,  J.  Loughborough,  merchant,  Jan.  10. 

[bleasdale  and  Co.  New-inn.J 
Davis,  II.  Warmingster,  grocer,  Jan.  21.  [Davies, 
I/'t  ibuiy.j 

Davies,  S.  and  Davie?,  P.  Drayton,  bankers,  Jan.  21. 

•[Butterton,  Market  Drayton.] 

Davies,  D.  Carmarthen,  ironmonger,  Jan.  04.  [James, 
Gray*s-inn.] 

Davenport,  J.  and  Finney,  J.  A'dermanbury,  mer- 
chants, Jan.  29.  [Warrand,  Castle-court,  Budge- 
row.] 

Davenport,  T.  Derby,  linen  draper,  Jan.  28.  [War. 

rand,  Castle  court,  Budge-row.] 

Dewar.  \ Strond,  Kent,  millwright,  Feb.  4.  [Aubrey, 
T«'Ok’s-court.] 

Davis,  (;.  Kmgstand-road,  row  keeper,  Feb.  14. 

[Taylor,  Old-gtreet-road.]  Superseded.  May  13. 
Dean,  J.  Birin Mighaui,  japunner,  Feb.  18.  [Bewick, 
Birmingham.] 

Darby,  W.  Hoxton,  butcher,  Feb.  18.  [Townsend, 
Staple-inn.] 

Dt  Prado,  J.  I.ime-street,  lead  merchant,  Feb.  18. 

[Pearce  and  Son,  Swithin’s-lane.]  / 

Dempsev,  \V.  and  Acraman,  J.  Bristol,  tailors,  Feb. 

28.  [Edmunds,  I.incoln’s-inn.] 

Dalton,  T.  Mitcham,  shopkeeper,  March  4.  [Fisher, 
Bell-square,  Foster-jane.] 

Dobson,  P.  Claughton,  cotton  spinner,  March  11. 
[Barrets,  Gray’s-inu.j 

Draper,  T.  City-road,  surgeon  and  Apothecary,  Mar. 
18.  [Wilson,  Devonshi i e-street,  Bishopsgate- 
street.] 

Davies,  T.  Birmingham,  dealer  in  coals,  March  25. 

. [Egerion,  Grav’s  inn.] 

Davies, T.  Haverfordwest,  mercer,  March  28.  [James, 
Gray’s-inn.] 

Deane,  E.  Liverpool,  merchant,  March  28.  [Win- 
dle,  J<  hn-street,  Bedford-row.] 

Deare,  E.  Liverpool,  merchant,  April  4.  [Windle, 
John-street,  Hedfoid-row.} 

Davenport,  J.  Manchester,  baker,  April  s.  [Ed- 
mund’s, Lincoln’s-ir.n.] 

Denny,  J.  Barbican,  stetioner,  April  15.  [Black- 
stock,  St.  Mildred’s-court.] 

Darnell,  T.  Dillingham,  common  brewer,  April  15. 

[Sloper  and  Co  Montague-slreet,  Ttussell-sqnare.'] 
Dignuin,  W.  St.  Martin’s-le* Grand,  cheesemonger, 
April  13.  [Bryant,  Copt  ha!  1-court.] 

Donclly,  J.  L’r  ek- street,  Soho,  milliner,  April  IS. 

[Cunningham,  NewNortli-street,  Bed.  lion-square.] 
Danson,  W.  Lancaster,  woollen  draper,  April  22. 

[Blakelock  ar.d  Co.  Temple.] 

Danson,  R.  Colgate  in  Ellel,  Lancasliire,  coal  mer- 
chant, April  22.  [Bleasdale  and  Co  New-inn.] 
Davidson,  J.  East  India  Chambers,  merchant,  April 
2 6.  [Wilde,  jun.  Cas4le-street,  Falcon  square.] 
Dalkin,  R.  South  Shields,  merchant.  May  13.  [Bland, 
Racquet-court.] 

Dent,  .1.  Shelton,  money  scrivener,  May  13.  [Wil- 
son, Temple.] 

Dyke,  S.J.  Perrival-street,  grocer,  May  23.  [Prin- 
gle, Grevdle-stiv-t.] 

Dean,  R.  St.  r and  Garter  Tavern,  Kew-hridge,  tavern 
keeper,  June  10.  [Julleon  ar.d  Co.  Old  Brentford.} 
Davies,  E.  T.  Great  Warncr-Btreet,  linen  draper, 
June  13.  [Sweet,  Temple.] 

Davies,  E T.  Great  Wamer-street,  linen  draper, 
June  17.  [Sweet,  Temple  ] 

Dewhurst,  G.  J.  Hal  if  x,  grocer,  June  17.  [Hodg- 
son, Surrey-street,  Strand.] 

Dickie,  T.  Cornhill,  bookseller,  June  20.  [Birkett, 
Walbrook.} 


E. 

Etly,  S.  Oxford,  wine  merchant,  Jan.  si.  [Moore, 
Bow-lane.] 

Edmonds,  E.  Monument-yard,  wine  merchant,  Jan. 

28.  [Sarel,  Surrey-street,  Strand.] 

Ele,  S.  Cannon-street-road,  Si.  George’s,  mason, 
Feb.  4.  [Burt,  Gould-squure,  Cmtched-i’riars.] 
Elsiob,  H.  Sunderland,  near  the  Sea,  mercer,  Feb.  4. 

[Blakistou,  Symond’s-inn.] 

Eastwood,' J.  and  J.  Uppermill,  in  Saddleworth, 
'Yorkshire,  dyers,  Feb.  7.  [Meredith  and  Co* 
Lmcolu’s-itn.] 


Evans,  S.  Wolverhampton,  carpenter,  Feb.  II. 

[Smart  and  Co.  Staple-inn.] 

Eustace,  W.  Little  Carter-lane,  cabinet  maker,  Feb. 
11.  [Sweet,  Temple.  ] 

Egler,  G.  l’ortsta,  miller,  March  25.  [Shelton,  Old 
Bailey.] 

Empsom,  E.  of  the  Adam  and  Eve,  Bowling-street, 
Victualler,  April  22.  fShepberd,  Hydt^street, 
"Bloomsbury.] 

Eaton,  J.  Godrone,  farmer,  April  22.  [Dyne,  Ser- 
jeant’s-inn.]  . 

Earle,  W.  Edrnbnd-streot,  Pancras,  dealer.  May  2. 

[Eves,  Chapel-street,  Bedford-row.] 

Edney,  J.  High  Hollmrn,  cheesemonger,  May  2. 
[Bryant,  Copthall-court.] 

Ellam,  W.  Windle,  tanner,  June  10.  [Leigh  and  Co# 
New  Bridge-street.] 


F. 

Frost,  T.  Leadenlurll- street,  stationer,  Jan.  10.  [Evitt 
and  Co.  Hay  don-street,  Minories.] 

Fraser,  T.  Welts-street,  Marv-le-bone,  coach  spring 
manufacturer,  Jan.  14.  [Pinero,  Charles- street. 
Cavendish-square.] 

Fox,  R.  Rugby,  scrivener,  Jan.  31.  [Kinderley  and 
Co.  Gray’s- inn.] 

Frow,  T.  Mahlethorpe,  innholder,  Feb.  11.  [Spencer, 
La  mb’s- conduit-street.] 

Fairbridge,  W.  Gough-square,  dealer,  Feb.  11, 
[Brace,  New  Boswelhcourt.] 

Fisher,  B.  Dudley,  wine  merchant,  Feb.  18.  [Smith 
and  Co.  Birmingham,] 

Forster,  R.  High-street,  Bloomsbury,  cheesemonger, 
March  11.  [Wilde,  Warwick-square.] 

Finch,  J.  C.  Russell-court,  Drury-lane,  tavern  keep- 
er, March  11.  [Bbwer,  Cliftord’s-inn.] 

Firmin,  P Dedham,  money  scrivener,  March  ll. 

[Woodgate,  Golden-square.] 

Forster,  P.  Great  Yarmouth,  bookseller,  March  2U 
[Hanr  tt  and  Co.  Lincoln’s-inn.] 

Feather,  L.  Nottingham,  dealer,  and  Chapman, 
April  4.  [Blakelock  and  Co.  lemple.] 

Fowler,  W.  Distaff-lane,  wine  merchant,  April  2G. 

[Warrand,  Castle-court,  Budge-row.] 

Fleet,  J.  St.  Peter’s  Clreesehill,  miller,  May  20.  [Ba- 
con, Soutbampton-street,  Covent- garden.] 
Foreman,  T.  Chatham,  grocer,  May  27.  [Flexnev, 
Chancery-lane.] 

Freemanlle,  J.  Brandon,  J.  and  Deformeaux,  J. 

King-street,  Goswell-street,  iron  founders,  June  3. 
[Dixon^and  Co.  Paternoster-row.] 


G. 

German,  W.  Bristol,  tiler,  Jan.  14.  [James,  Gray’*- 

Glazier,  E.  Lea-bridge,  publican  and  wharfinger, 
Jan.  14.  [Tebbutl  and  Co.  Gray’s-inn.] 

Greenwell,  J.  South  Shields,  butcher,  Jan.  24.  [Bell 
and  Co.  Bow-lane.] 

Gillum,  J.  Cambridge,  merchant,  Jan.  24.  [Sandys 
and  Co.  Crane-court.] 

G-orton,  R.  Pendleton,  Lancashire,  cotton  sizer,  Jan. 
28.  [Ellis,  Cursitov-street.] 

Grater,  R.  Stoke  Damarell,  scrivener,  Jan.  28. 
[Sunter,  Chancery-  lane.] 

Gane,  J.  Trowbridge,  carpenter,  Jan.  3 1.  [Debary 
and  Co.  Temnle.] 

Glover,  W.  and  J.  Poultry,  haberdashers,  Feb.  7. 
[Mason,  St  Michael’s  Church-yard.] 

Gregory,  J.  Haverhill,  baker,  Feb.  21.  [Cutting, 
Bartlett’s-buildings.] 

Gilpin,  J.  East  Teignmouth,  victualler,  Feb.  25. 
[Boutflower,  Devonshire-st.eet,  London.] 

Garner,  J.  Thetford,  hatter,  Feb.  25.  [Bousfield, 
Bomerie-street.] 

Grew,  G.  Waltham  Cross,  tailor,  Feb.  28.  [Thomas, 
Fen-court,  Fenchu  ch-street.] 

George,  J.  Carburton-street,  Htzroy-square,  horse 
dealer,  March  4.  [Ellis,  James-sireet,  Buckingham- 
gate.] 

Gibson,  R.  H.  and  Benjamin,  Wolf,  Wind.; or- place, 
City-road,  jewellers*  March  4.  [Coote,  Austin- 
friars.] 

Gurney,  J.  Acre-lane,  Brixton-causeway,  carpenter, 
March  11.  [Godmond,  New  Bridge- street.] 

Guillod,  T.  Craven-street,  Strand,  wine  merchant, 
April  1.  [Danu  and  Co.  Broad-*treet.] 


Gillespie,  W.  Basinghall-street,  tailor,  April  22* 
[Vandercom,  Bush-lane.] 

Gamble,  W.  Liverpool,  linen  me^ehant,  May  is. 

[Blackstock,  St.  Mildred’s-court.] 

Greenway,  O.  Greenway,  J.  T.  and  Green  way,  F.  H. 
Bristol,  stone  masons,  May  13.  [Evans,  Hatton- 
garden.] 

Giles,  W.  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  gro- 
cer, May  23.  [Brace,  New  Boswell-coiirt.] 
Gorton,  J.  Manchester,  merchant.  May  2 3.  [Milne 
and  Co.  Temple.] 

Gibson,  T.  High-Street,  St.  Mary-le-bone,  iron- 
monger, June's.  [SucUow,  Monument-yard.] 
Giles,- 1).  (.in,  Qimbrook,  nea  Manchcstei,  brewer, 
June  3.  [Willis,  Warn  lord-court.] 

Giorgi,  H.  Wilson-sireet,  Moortields,  chemist,  June 
3.  I/.xley,  Cheapside.] 

Green,  E.  St-  pney,  carpmtcr,  June  3.  [Cowper  and 
Co.  Southamptoji-buildings.] 


H. 

Harvey,  R.  Woolwich,  baker,  Dec.  SI.  [Allan,  Fre- 
derick’s-place,  Old  Jewry.] 

Heaven,  W.  Nails  worth,  clothier,  Dec.  31.  [Pullen, 
Fore-street.] 

HanLon,  J.  P.  St.  Bees,  cotton  manufacturer,  Dec. 

31.  [Milne  and  Co.  Tv  mule.] 

Hunt,  J.  Liverp  o , haberdasher,  Dec.  31.  [Black- 
lot;k,  St.  Mildred’s-court.] 

Hayes,  J.  fKiord,  grocer,  Dec.  31.  [Young,  West 
Smithfidd.] 

Hack  ford,  W.  London-street,  victualler,  Jan.  24. 
[Gin gar d,  Lower  Chapman-street,  ^lew-road,  St. 
George’s-in-tke-eosi.] 

Hunter,  J.  Whitehaven,  mercer,  Jan.  £4.  [Clennell, 
Staple-inn.] 

Hoar.  , T.  and  Allen,  W.  W lkham-lane,  Clieshunt, 
calico  printers,  Jan.  28.  [bond,  East  India  chain- 
he.s,  Leadenhall-Mre»  t.]  / 

Hoare,  T.  \V altham-lane,  Cheshunt,  victualler,  Jan. 
23.  [Bond,  East  lndia-chambcrs,  Lcadenliall- 
street.] 

Hickson,  T.  Leicester-square,  hoot  and  shoe  maker, 
Jan.  26.  [Jones  ana  Co.  Covunt-garden-church- 
ya  i'd.J 

H'.jf,  J.  Wa'cot,  Somerset,  grocer,  Feb.  4.  [Shep- 
hard and  Co.  Bediord-rov.-.] 

Hetj.er:.  gton,  D.  L,o  w Cros'n. , Cumberland,  drover, 
Feb.  7.  .Bi  kitt,  Bond- court,  VValbrook.] 

Hand,  .1.  Wormv.  c..  d-stite‘,  warehouseman,  Feb.  18. 

[ M a.  r *il,  N ewingtou -butts.] 

Ho.ddl,  W.  liamp.-ter.n-r  ad,  victualler,  Feb.  18. 

[Wdrm-,  Old  Broad-siTeet.] 

Hodso'l,  A.  Sue  mo,  linen  oraner,  Feb.  21.  [Bour- 
dillon  and  Co.  Little  Friday-street.]  Superseded 
June  d. 

Hudson,  W.  ?»lanchester,  cotton  man u fact urer,  Feb. 

[Cooper  and  Co.  Southanpion-bui  d trigs.] 
Ha-top,  r.  Coiiord,  mercer,  Feb.  23.  [Janie/  Col- 
ford.  1 

Harwood,  W.  Tiverton,  blacksmith,  Feb.  28.  [Blake 
<*ad  Son,  Cook’s- court,  Caivy-strect.] 

Holi,  J.  Salford,  dyev,  March  4.  [Ellis,  Cursitor- 
sireet.] 

Harry,  L.  Watford,  silk  throwster,  March  4.  [Fair- 
lie,  Li:icoln’s-inu.] 

He1  lop,  \Y . Lo-i:;-acre,  man’s  mgreer,  March  7. 
[Sweet,  ! r*;nivai\s-in:i.] 

Hi’iar,  FI.  Ii  yirurket,  umbrella  maker,  March  ll. 

Bdgby,  Symoud’s-inn.] 

Hunt,  S.  J.  Norwich,  Duuie.d  manufacturer,  March 
14.  [bru  gers.  Great  St.  Hcieus.]: 
lldm^on,  J.  Flo/t-streei,  li.ien  draper,  March  18. 

[Foss,  Essex-i*  vc^t.j  ' 

Holland,  H.  Da  I d.,  bookmaker,  March  21.  [Wil- 
liam.- U ed-lion-squaie.] 

Hunt,  T.  York,  money  scrivener,  March  25.  [Mor- 
ton, Furnivars-inn.] 

Hall,  0.  Stafford,  banker,  Marches.  [Collins  and 
Co.  Stafford.] 

Haynes,  M.S.  Oueenhiihe,  insurance  broker,  March 
28.  [Ailen,  Fred  crick’s- place.  Old  Jewry.] 
Hitchcock,  J.  ScuL oates,  \>hiie  lead  merchant, April 
i - [Pearce  and  Son,  St.  Switbin’s-lane.] 

Holland,  J.  Cheapside,  haberdasher,  April  4.  [Mcd- 
dovveroit,  Gray’s-inu.] 

Horton,  S.  Birmingham,  draper,  Aoril  8.  [Barton, 
Temple.] 

H nison,  S.  Kent-road,  brickluy  ..  . April  15.  [Mat- 
son, Newington- butts.] 


Hull,  T.  Bath,  carrier,  April  is.  [Sandys  and  C». 

Crane-court,  Flett-stree;.] 

Heath,  B.  Warn  ford-court,  merchant,  April  22. 
[Adam%  Old  Jewry.] 

Hen  hall,  S.  Newman -street,  shopkeeper,  April  £2. 
[S  ok  -s,  Golden-squar.e.] 

Hughes,  D.  Bangor,  druggist,  April  22.  [Edmunds, 
Luico  n’t-ins.]' 

Helladay,  J.  Bdth-street,  St.  Luke’s,  coal  merchant, 
April  2>.  [Pilm-rand  C >.  Copchall-court.] 

Har,  G.  S;am  ford-street,  horse-dealer,  May  2.  [Cmp- 
som,  Lam bdtu- road.] 

H.  nkin.J.  Holloway,  builder,  Mav  2.  [Abbott,  Spa- 

ffdos.] 

Hawkins,  T.  Bristol,  grocer,  May  2.  [James,  Gray’s- 
inn.] 

Har  , A.  H.  Houndsditch,  broker,  May  6.  [Henson, 
Ilorset-street,  Salisbury -square  1 
Hunteim  inn,  J.Q-.Kvn-s  rcet.  Golden  square,  tailor. 
May  2?.  [Plat*,  Temple.] 

Hunt',  C.  A AVelbeck-sti e, t,  apothecary.  May  27. 

[Fielder,  Duke-street,  Groeven"  T-square.] 

Hughes,  H.  Worcester,  hatter,  Mav  30.  [Platt, 
Temple  ] 

Howse,  J.  Wantage,  c urrier,  June  3.  [Price  and  Co. 
Lincoln’s-in.:.] 

Hillier,  J.  Leicester-square,  carver  and  gilder,  June 
S.  [Mills,  New  Nortl'.-stree’,  lled-lion-square.] 
I-lodgsoii,  T/Biackmait-stregt.  upholder,  June  17. 

[Maddock  and  Co.  Lincoln’s  inn.] 

Houghton,  G.  late'pri-'ORcr  of  war  in  France,  mer- 
chant, June  £0.  [War rand.  Budge  row.] 

He.  wood,  J.  Manchester,  baker,  June  24.  [Ellis, 
Chancery-lane.] 

Humohreyes,  T.  Chellen  ham-place,  St.  George’s- 
ficlds,  horse  dealer,  June  24.  [Martin,  Viutuer’s- 
lia.ll.  j 


Jeffry?,  H.  Melcombe  Regis,  linen  draper,  Jan.  H. 

[Syddnll,  Aldersgato-street.] 

J,  i),  M.  Berner- street.  Commercial -road,  whole- 
sac  dealer  in  foiti.tn  spirituous  liquors,  Jan.  21. 
[Lyon,  Somerset-street,  Aldgate.] 

Johnson,  J.  Clifton,  Gloucestershire,  coach  maker, 
Jan.  21.  [Bigg,  Hau on -garden.] 

Jenkins,  E.  R.rii,  victualler,  Jan.  21.  [Norton,  Fnr- 
nivai’s-inn.j 

Jones  J.  i jlyddbyrion.  Carnarvonshire,  tanner,  Jan. 

28.  [Ecu. u ids  and  Co.  Lincoin’tr-iun.] 

James,  J.  Bristol,  cooper^ Feb.  7.  [Sweet,  Temple.] 
Jones,  W.  K-ad;.i.c,  nursery  and  seedsman,  1 eb.  7. 

[Holmes,  Great  James-stieet,  Bedford-row.] 
Jenkins,  D.  Lant.iaant,  iinen draper,  Feb.  l-i.  [James, 
Gray’s-inn.j 

Ireland,  J.  R.  Burr-street,  coal  factor,  Feb.  18.  [May- 
hew.  Symon-.’s-inn.] 

Inghiihi,  J.  Great  Lever,  innkeeper,  Feb.  21.  [Cooper, 
and  Co.  >oathampion-bui!dings.] 

Jackson,  J.  Leicester,  hosier,  Feb.  23.  [Burbidge, 
L^icesrer.] 


Jackson,  J.  Famham,  surgeon, -Feb.  25,  [Pellatt, 
i r u i mon ger's-hal ! .] 

Jones,  T.  i ivqrpool,  builder,  March  4.  [Shephard 
and  Co.  BrdlViru-'Ow.] 

Jennings,  Ji  Wenuje bury,  brewer,  March  4.  [Wal- 

lord,"Bices*or.] 

Jones,  .3.  Gloucester,  cyder  merchant,  March  ll. 

[Jenkins  acd  Co.  New-inn  ] 

Jenkins,  E.  J’wickeniiam,  innkeeper,  April  4,  [Grif- 
fith.  Temple.]  ' . ' 

Jacks.-  :i,  P.  Mauckesler,  sAihU  ware  manufacturer, 
April  22.  [Cooper  and  Co.  Souihauipton-build*. 
h>gs.] 

Jones,  M.  Swansea,  grocer,  April  29.  [James,  Gray*s- 


inn.] 

Jacks- .n,  E.  and  S.  Bilston,  japanners,  May  2.  [Hunt, 
Suv rev-street.  Strand.] 

Jacobs/ J.  Wentworih-street,  Petticvat-lane,  glsss 
cutter,  Mav  13.  [Harris  and  Son,  Casiie-3trect, 
Houndsditch.]  Superseded  June  24- 

Jones,  Vv.  Woolwich,  tailor.  May  1C.  [Moore, 
Woolwich.] 

Johnson,  J.  Great  Baddow,  carpenter,  May  SO, 
(Aubrev,  Took’s-court-.] 

Jackson,  E.  Horslydown,  brewer,  June G.  [Cuppage, 


Jcrmyn-street.] 

Johnson,  J.  Bolton,  shopkeeper,  June  17.  [Middeu- 
Gray’i-itiw.' 


List  of  Bankrupts. 


Jackson,  J.  S.  New-road,  Wellclose-square,  money 
scrivener,  June  20.  [Junes  and  Co.  Covent-garden 
Churchyard.] 

Israel,  J jun.  Gloucester- nreet,  Commercial-road, 
linen  draper,  June 24 . [Osbahieston,  Great  'lower- 
street.] 

Isaacson,  J.  S.  New-mad,  Wellclose-square,  money 
scrivener  and  merchant,  June  24.  [Jones  and  Co. 
Covent-garden-church-yard.] 


K. 

Kinder,  S.  Manchester,  clothier,  Jan.  14.  [Jackson 
and  Co.  Stamford.] 

Knight,  s.  Whitecrciss-street,  cloth  factor,  Feb.  14. 
[\  izard,  Lincoln’s-inn.] 

Krowlton.  C.  Bristol,  linen  draper,  Feb.  21.  [Syd- 
dall,  Aldersgate-street.] 

Knott,  H.  VVyin'inilh.'.m,  shopkeeper,  Feb. 28.  [Pres- 

find,  Brunewick-square.  I 

Knight,  G.  Holloway,  builder,  April 29-  [Kibblevvhite 
and  Co.  Gray’s-inn.l 

Kitton,  S.  K.  Holt,  printer,  May  2.1.  [Taylor,  Nor- 
wich.] 

Kimpson,  J.  Old  Bethlcm,  paper  hanger,  June  17. 

[Smith,  Fumival’s-inn.] 

Kent,  W.  Bermondsey,  tanner,  June  20.  [Oldham, 
St.  Swithin’s-lane.] 

Knight,  E.  Horslydown-lane,  lighterman,  June  24. 


L. 

Lockwood,  G.  Huddersfield,  woollen  dr  per,  Jan. 
10.  [Tavlor,  Manchester.] 

Lewis,  T.  Bedminster,  bacon  factor,  Feb.  7.  [Frowd 
and  Co.  Temple.] 

Lloyd,  T.  H.  Pouhry,  slate  merchant,  Feb.  14.  [Rip- 
pon,  Bermondsey-stree;.] 

Lancaster,  B.  Scarborough,  ship  owner,  Feb.  IS. 
[Barber,  Chancery-lane.] 

Lord,  H.  Manchester,  cotton  twist  dealer,  Feb.  21. 
[Milne  and  Co.  Temple.] 

Lord,  L.  Longsight,  near  Manchester,  cotton  manu- 
facturer, Feb. 23.  [Partington,  Manchester.] 

Laxtnn,  J.  Exeter,  linen  draper,  March  4.  [Bennett, 
Doctor’s-cnin  toons.] 

Lamb,  W.  Dudley,  victualler,  March  7-  [Gabel!, 
Lincoln’s-inn.] 

Lyon,  W.  Denzell-street,  Clare-market,  glass  mer- 
chant, March  11.  [Henson,  Dorset-street,  Salis- 
bury-square.] 

Leacli,  J.  Turn  ham-green,  shopkeeper,  April  1. 
[Saunders  and  Co.  Clilford’s-inn.] 

Law,  D.  jun.  Manchester,  common  brewer,  Aprils. 
[Milne  and  Co.  Temple.] 

Low,  A.  Hoxton,  builder,  April  22.  [Burn,  Coleman- 
street. 

Lewis,  G.  White-lion-streer,  Whitechapel,  victual- 
ler, April  22.  [Mawley,  Dorset-street,  Salisbury- 
square.] 

Lo'obin,  J.  Great  Wild-street,  coach  plate  founder, 
April  29.  [Slopcr  and  Co.  Montague-street,  Rus- 
sell-square.] 

Lewis,  J.  Upper  East  Smithfield,  needle  maker.  May 

2.  [Hall,  Coleman-stveet.] 

Lewis,  A.  Banbury,  mercer,  May  2.  [Harvey,  Cursi- 
tor-street.] 

Lea,  T.  Waltliam-le-Willows,  innliolder,  May  2. 
[Giles,  Great  Shire-lane.] 

Loison,  A.  Great  Castle-street,  Oxford  market,  wine 
merchant.  May  16.  [VVadeson  and  Co.  Austin- 
friars.] 

Lawrence,  R.  Prospect-row,  near  Dock-head,  Ber- 
mondsey, corn  dealer,  June  10.  [Robinson,  Ber- 
mondsey .] 

31- 

Marshal,  T.  Scarborough,  vintner,  Dec.  si.  [Bous- 
fiekl,  Bouverie-slreet.] 

Marriott,  J.  Burnley,  cotton-spinner,  Jan.  17.  [Hurd, 
Temple.] 

Mobbs,  S.  Southampton,  miller,  Jen.  21.  [Mason, 
St.  Michael’s  Church-yard,  Cornhill.] 

Machall,  T.  Crigdeston,  parish  of  Sandal  Magna, 
Yorkshire,  butcher,  Jan.  21.  [Battye,  Cliancery- 
lane.]  . ,,  , 

Morton,  R.  Manchester,  dry  salter,  Jan.  28.  [John- 
son  and  Co.  Manchester.] 


Miall,  Wapping,  brewer,  Jan.  28.  [Cooper  end  Co. 

Soulhampton-buildings.] 

Mawson,  W.  Kendal,  cotton-spinner,  Feb.  4.  [Cham- 
hre.  Chapel-street,  Bedford-row.] 

Murton,  J.  Kingston-upon-Hull,  dealer,  Feb.  4. 

[Exley  and  Co.  Furnival’s-inn.] 

Mackenzie,  't.  King’s-arins-yard,  London,  merchant, 
Feb.  7.  [Blunt  and  Co.  Old  Pay-ottice,  Broad- 
street.] 

Morris,  J.  Greenwich,  carpenter,  Feb.  18.  [Parker, 
Greenwich.] 

Mawdsley,  J.  Ormskirk,  carpenter,  Feb.  21.  [Black- 
stock,  st.  Mildred's-court.] 

Milburn,  W.  Clifton,  Yorkshire,  tanner,  Feb.  25. 

[Lo.tingtnn  and  Co.  Temple.] 

Mark,  P.  Plyinouth-dock,  linen-draper,  Feb.  25. 
[Adams,  Old  Jewry.] 

Manning,  J.  Bristol,  grocer,  March  7t  [Franks, 
Hart-street,  B loomsbu ry -squavq. ] 

Matthews,  M.  Bath,  grocer,  March  7.  [Edmonds, 
Lincoln's-inn.] 

M'Bride,  A.  Liverpool,  perfumer,  March7.  [Wmdle, 
Joint-street,  Iledford-row.] 

Martin,  H • • Wallingford,  linen-draper,  March  7. 

[BourdiUon  and  Co.  Little  Friday-stredt.] 

Martin,  T.  Birmingham,  cordwainer,  March  11. 

[Baxters  and  Co.  FurnivaPs-inn.] 

Mills,  i’..  Gnisbrough,  miller,  March  11.  [Willis, 
Warn  ford-court.] 

Marks,  H.  High-street,  St.  Giles’s,  salesman,  March 
14.  [Isaac.,  Mitre-court,  Aldgate.] 

Mason,  W.  Back-street]  Horslydown,  victualler, 
March  25.  [Hodgson,  Clemenl’s-inn.] 

Maund,  J.  H.  Coventry,  grocer,  March 28.  [Punton, 
Hind-court,  f ieet-street.] 

Mead,  F.  L.  and  Lewis,  L.  Kolles-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  mil  iners,  March  28.  Mounsey,  Charlotte- 
street,  Bedford-square.] 

M’Leod;  W.  Upper  Crown-street,  army  agent,  April 
4.  [loulmin,  Aldermanbuiy.] 

Morris,  J.  W.  Dunstable, printer,  April  15.  [Phillips 
am!  Co.  Howard-street,  Strand.]  Superseded  May 
13. 

Mordue,  .1.  Wall’s-end,  ship-owner,  April  22.  [Meg- 
gison,  Hatton-garden.] 

Marshall,  W.  Paterno-.u  r-row,  Spital-fieids,  cheese- 
monger, April  26.  [Mitchell,  Union-court,  Broad- 
street.] 

Meison,  J.  Spital-fieids  furniture  broker,  May  9. 

[ Myles,  St.  Gcorgc’s-court,  Johu-street.  ] 

Must,  W.  Portsea,  plaisterer,  May  1G.  Poulden, 
Portsea.] 

Moggridge,  H.  Fleet-street,  shoemaker.  May  16. 

[Higden  and  Co.  J.ondnn-w^li.] 

Markham,  E.  Honey-lane-market,  butcher,  May  27. 
[Stratton,  Shoreditch.] 

Moseley,  H.  Lawrence- Fountney-liiU,  merchant, 
June's.  [Greg-on  and  Co.  Coptiiall-court. 

Munns,  '.V.  H.  Knightsbridge,  paper-stainer,  June 

3.  [Mitton  and  Co.  Docior’s-commons.] 

7,]:  j , v 1 1 a 1 1 , M.  Gracecliurch-strect,  haberdasher, 
June  3.  [Nind,  Throgmorton-s'treet.] 

Minns,  R.  Jun.  Norwich,  coal  merchant,  June  6. 

[VVindus  and  Co,  Chancery-lane.] 

Munns,  H.  Knightsbridge,  paper  stainer,  June  6. 

[Minor,  and  Co.  Doctor’s-coinmons.] 

Michel,  W.  F..1  mouth,  vintner,  June  10.  [Highmoor, 
Bush-lane.] 

Mansell,  J.  Manchester,  commission  broker,  June 
13.  [Milne  and  Co.  Temple.] 

Matthews,  W.  Brnwn’s-lane,  Spital-fieids,  carpenter, 
June  24.  [Williams,  jun.  Lord.  Mayor’s-court- 
otiice.  Royal  Exchange.] 


N. 

Newport,  B.  Gill-street,  Limehouse,  carpenter.  Mar. 

4.  [Fitzgera  d,  Leman-street,  Goodman’s-fields.] 

Noton,  G.  Derby,  shopkeeper,  March  14.  [Hall, 
Salters’-hall.] 

Nevett,  J.  Brnseley,  dealer  in  coals,  March21.  [Prit- 
chard, Broseley.] 

Norris,  s.  Sheffield,  razor  smith,  March  25.  [Sykes, 
and  Co.  New-inn.] 

Neve,  A.  Strand,  milliner,  March  28.  [Wright,  Dow- 
gate-hill.] 

NoiTis,  T.  Gosport,  wine  merchant,  April  i.  [Bleas- 
daie  and  Co.  New, inn. J 

Ne.vton,  J.  J.  Grav’s-inn-lanc,  ironmonger,  April  1. 
[Freame,  Great  Queen-street.] 

Norris,  P.  Liverpool,  merchant,  April  18.  [Mailg- 
liall,  Warwick-square.] 


List  of  Bankrupts. 


Neale.  J.  Chiswell-street,  victualler,  Anvil  18;  [Eafn- 
shaw,  Red-Cross-street,  Cripplegate.] 

Newcomb,  O.  Holles-street,  Marv-le-bone,  uphol- 
sterer, April,  22.  [Allen,  Carl  isle-street.  j 

Nicholls,  T.  Birmingham,  dealer,  June  10.  [Eger- 
ton,  Gray’s-inn.] 

Newman,  H.  Skinner-street,  currier,  June  13.  [Lee, 
Chancery-lane.] 

Nordish,  J.  Meopham,  Kent,  butcher,  June  17. 
[Jones,  Martin’s-lane.] 

Neale,  T.  St.  Martin’s-lane,  dealer  in  spirituous  li- 
qours,  June 34.  [Robinson,  Charter-house-square.] 


• O.  ' 

Orcims,  T.  Stowmarket,  ironmonger,  April  8.  [Kin- 
derlev  and  Co.  Gray’s-inn.] 

Oxen,  R.  Scaffald  Hill  Mill, Northumberland, dealer, 
June  3.  [Atkinson,  Chancery-lane.] 


P. 

Poore,  J.  Mill-lane,  Tooley-street,  lighterman,  Jan. 

7.  [Lee,  'lhree  Crown-court,  Southwark.] 
Pearson,  T.  South  Shields,  shipwright,  Jan  17*  [Bell 
and  Co.  Bow-lane.] 

Pickwood.  G.  Cloak -lane,  wine  merchant,  Jan.  17. 

[Gpdm«md*  New  Bridge-street.] 

Proctor,  W.  Great  Ealing,  dealer  in  hay  and  straw, 
Jan.  31.  [Gale  and  Co.  Bed  ford-street,  Bedlord- 
row.] 

Powell,  H.  J.  Uxbridge, builder,  Feb.  7-  [Mills,  Ely- 
pl  /'e. 

Philipps,  J.  C.  Bankhouse,  near  Keighley,  Yorkshire, 
cotton  spinner*  Feb.  11.  [Wiglesworth,  Gray’s- 
inn.] 

Payler,  T.  Greenwich,  merchant,  Feb-.  14.  [Pearson, 
Temp  e.J 

Parker,  W.  P.  Hebden,  cotton-twist  spinner,  Feb. 
18.  [Scofield,  skiptorf.] 

Phipps,  J.  St.  John’s-lane,  ClerkenwelL  plumber 
and  glazier,  Feb. 31.  [West  Charterhouse -street.] 
Palme  r,  E.  Old  Jewry,  paper  hanger,  Feb.  25.  [Ben- 
how  and  Co.  i inroWs-inn  ] 

Prfentis,  J.  Christ  Church,  Surrey,  bricklayer,  Feb. 

25.  [A.  and  J.  Westons,  Fenchurch-sireet. 

Polack,  3.  Sheffield,  watch  maker,  March  ll.  [Bat- 
tv  e,  Chancery-lane.] 

prigg.  W.  Ipswich,  victualler,  March  21.  [Bromley 
and  Co.  Gray’s-inn.] 

Fhilcox,  J.  Brighthelmstone,  carpenter,  March  21. 

[Tourie  and  Co.  JN'ughty-strfeet.] 

Peat,  T.  W<  od-street,  Clieapside,  hosier,  March  28. 
[Adams,  Old  Jewry.] 

Patten, 'I’.  II.  Drury- lane,  victualler,  April  l . [Jeys, 
Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square.] 

Parke,  I).  Bishopsgate-stveet,  hatter,  April  IS. 
[Cootc,  Amtin-friuis.] 

Pav.  ietf,  W.  Great  Windmill-street,  victualler,  April 
22.  [Crosse,  New- inn.] 

Parsons,  1.  sen.  and  Parsons,  J.  jun.  Ludgate-hill, 
booksellers,  April  22.  [Glenn,  Garlick-lull.] 

I rice,  W.  Cardiff',  shopkeeper,-  April  22.  [Sweet, 
Temple  ] 

Finney,  J.  Burv-street,  St.  James’s,  tailor,  April  26. 

[Freame  Great  Queen-Street.] 

Patterson,  G.  Hertford,  merchant,  May  13.  [Edge, 
Essex-stieet,  Strand.] 

Pratt,  G.  Manchester,  hatter,  May  13.  [Bousfield, 
Bouverie-street.] 

Faty.  T.  Lime-street,  merchant,  May  13.  [Mason, 
Sr.  Michael’s-church-yard,  Cornliill. 

Penrose,  J.  H.  Hornchurch,  surgeon,  May  27.  [Jones, 
Martin’s  lane.] 

Pit:,  T.  Strand,  liosier.  May  27.  [Freame,  Great 
Queen-street.]  Superseded  June  10. 

Parke,  W.  Liverpool,  spirit  and  porter  dealer,  May 
27.  [i Inline,  Russel-square.] 

Fear  on.  J.  Holyhead,  stationer,  June  10.  [Swain 
and  Co.  Old  Jewry.] 

Plaskett,  H.  G.  Huggin-lane,  Bread-street-hill,  vic- 
tuailer,  June  13.  [Templar,  Burr-street.] 

Parsons,  J.  and  Daniel,  W.  St.  Martin’s-lane,  hair 
merchants,  June  24.  [Cunningham,  New  North  - 
street.  Red-lion-square.] 


R. 

Rogers.  S.  Chepstow,  stationer,  Jan  10.  [Swain  and 
Co.  Old  Jewiy.] 


Raistrick,  S.  Idle,  clothier,  Jan.  14.  [Evans,  Hatto*- 

* garden.] 

Riddlestorffer,  G.  A.  Whitechapel,  dealer,  Jan.  28. 
[Hurd,  Temple.] 

Richards,  G.  Cornhill,  bookseller,  Feb.  4.  [Bolton 
and  Co.  Lawrence  Pountney-hill.] 

Row,  St.  Peter’s-quay,N<  rrhumberland,  ship-builder, 
Feb.  14.  [Atkinson,  Chancery- lane.] 

Rice,  T.  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  clothier,  Feb.  21, 
[Constable,  Symond’s-inn.] 

Roll,  E.  Red-lion-street,  Spitalfields,  baker,  Feb.  25. 

[Bond,  Fast  India  Chambers.] 

Roe,  T.  Wolverhampton,,  druggist,  March  4.  [An- 
stice.  Temple.] 

Rothery,  r.  Leeds,  wool  stapler,  March  4.  [Lambert, 
Hatton-garden.] 

Rayner,  E.  and  Medley  J.  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
corn  dealers,  March  7.  [Worsley,  Newport.] 

Rees,  H.  Neath,  mercer,  March  7*  [Bleasdale  and 
Co.  New-inn. 

Rusby,  J.  New  Mills,  Derbyshire,  cotton-spinner, 
March  14.  [Ellis,  Oursitor-street.] 

Rayner,  J.  N.  Ely,  linen  draper,  MJarch21.  [Bout- 
y-ii’on  and  Co.  Little  Friday-street.] 

Rican  d r. n,  A.  St.  Dunstan’s-hill,  victualler,  April 
l.  [ltippon,  Southwark.] 

Royle,  J.  Prestbury,  tanner,  April  8.  [Ellis,  Cursi- 
tor-street.] 

Rylance,  J.  Pilkington,  cotton  manufacturer,  April 
8.  [Ellis,  Cursitor-strefet.]  » 

Royle,  J.  Prestbury,  tanner,  April  15.  [Ellis,  Cursi- 
tor-street.] 

Batch  lie,  J.  Manchester,  baker,  April  29.  [Echnonds, 
Lincoln’s-iniX] 

Rowland , J.  Grey  stock -place,  Fetter-lane,  carpenter. 
May  2.  [Allan,  Frederick’s-place,  Old  Jewry.] 

Rid  though,  k Liverpool,  innkeeper.  May  13.  [Man- 
ley  and  Co.. Temple.] 

Read,  J,  Beckingtun,  clothier.  May  23.  [Ellis,  Kat- 
ton-garden. 

Rimmer,  J.  Bury-court,  St.  Mary- axe,  merchant. 
May  27'.  [Battye,  Chancery-lane.] 

Romer.  J.  Rosamond-street,  watch  jeweller,  May  30. 

[Dewberry,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square.] 
Rowell,  W.  Moulton-marsh,  Lincolnshire,  jobber, 
June  10.  [Wilson,  Greville-street.] 

Rock,  J.  Westmoreland-buiidmg?,  Aldersgate- street, 
taylor,  June  24.  [Lee,  Three  Crown-court,  South- 
wark.] 

Sw 

Smith,  J.  Nottingham,  mercer,  Jan.  3.  [Baxter* 
and  Co.  Furnival’s-inn.] 

Stone,  T.  Wilton,  Ilereforshire,  Jan.  7.  [James, 
Gray’s-inn.] 

Sampson,  S.  and  Chipchase,  C.  Bread-street,  silk- 
mercers,  Jan.  7.  [Carpenter  and  Co.  Basinghal!- 
street.] 

Sampson,  W.  Liverpool,  flour  dealer,  Jan.  14.  [Shep- 
herd and  Co.  Bedford-row.] 

Smith,  J.  and  C.  Bath,  plane  manufacturers,  Jan. 

17,  [Shepherd  and  Co.  Bedford-row.] 

Smith,  J.  Evesham,  innholder,  Jan.  21.  [Bousfield, 
Bouverie-street.] 

Stanley,  S.  Derby,  grocer,  Jan.  28.  [Warrand,  Castle- 
couit.  Budge-row.] 

Symonds,  J.  Kamsdon,  Oxfordshire,  horse  dealer, 
Jan  28.  [Edmunds  and  Son,  Lincoln’s-inn.] 
Skyring,  Z.  Rucklersbury, carpenter,  Jan.  28.  [Bond, 
East  India  Chambers,  Leadenball-street.] 

Scott,  J.  Gray’s-inn-lane,  builder,  Feb.  4.  [Winch- 
lev,  Teyiple.] 

Simpson,  W.  Sheffield,  innkeeper,  Feb.  7.  [Blagrave 
ami  Co.  Symond's-inn.] 

Salter,  J.  Bermondsey  New-road,  carpenter,  Feb.  11. 

[Meymott,  Burrow’s-buildings,  Bluckfriars’-road.] 
Scott,  T.  Thanington,  victualler,  Feb.  11.  [Dyne, 
Serj  eants’-inn.] 

Scott,  T.  the  elder,  Scott,  T.  the  younger,  and  Scott, 
I>.  Carthorpe,  grocers,  Feb.  14.  [Lodington  and 
Co.  Temple.] 

Stennet,  T.  Bristol,  carpenter,  Feb.  14.  [Bleasdale 
and  Co.  New-inn.] 

Snell,  J.  and  Pinkham,  J.  Plymouth-dock,  iron- 
mongers, Feb.  25.  [Bleasdale  and  Co.  New-inn.] 
Soutlierton,  F.  Tiverton,  dealer,  Feb.  28.  [Fairbank, 
Ely -place.] 

Smith,  W.  Portsea,  linen-draper,  Feb.  28.  [Gregsois 
and  Co.  Angel-court,  Throgmorton -street.] 

Scott,  J.  Gumcoster,  otherwise,  Godmanchester, 
blacksmith,  March  7.  [Maule  and  Go.  Hunting- 
don.] 


List  of  Bankrupts. 


Schaffbr,  J.  London  rond,  Surrey,  floo*"  cloth  manu- 
facturer, Mu;-.  7.  [Godmond.  New  B'  id-c -sttqpi .] 
Samu  I,  L.  High-swer,  St.  Giles's,  linen-draper, 
March  11.  [ITowd  and  Co.  Temple-] 

Slade,  T.  M.  Old  Bond-street,  ; ii  ture  dealer,  March 
•2b.  [Wal  s,  East -street,  Reu- 1 ion  .square. J 
Sherwood,  M.  1)<  ucaster.  Jeweller,  April  4.  [Dixon 
and  ( o.  Paternoster- row.] 

Sundri-laud,  J.  Lower  B.isuo*,  corn  dealer,  Aprils. 

[Swale  and  Co.  Staple-inn. j 
Swinden,  B.  and  Smallwood.  J.  Holywell -street,  toy- 
men, April  ll.  [Johnston,  Charlotte- st ret*:,  Tiu- 
roy -square.] 

Spencer,  J.  Sherravd-street,  jeweller,  April  15. 

[Smart  and  Co.  Staple-inn.] 

Saver,  K.  P.  E>sex-court,  Middle  Temple,  money 
scrivener,  April  18.  [Blaltoloch  and  Co.  Temple.] 
Sbeville,  W.  Burr-street,  Wapping,  dealer,  April  13. 

[Kinderley  and  Co.  Gray’s-inn.] 

Spring,  R.  Caistor,  mercer,  April  22.  [Leigh  and 
Co.  New  Bridge-street.] 

Spencer,  J.  Hign-stieet,  Mile-end,  New- town,  vic- 
tualler, April  26.  [Davies,  Lothbury.] 

Smith,  J*.  Brandon,  wine  merchant,  April  26.  [Aye- 
ton,  Gray's -inn.] 

Sellings,  S.  Little  Cogccrshall,  maltster,  May  6. 
[Warne,  Broad-str«.et.j 

Sarqui,  A.  J.  Bury-street,  merchant,  May  6.  [Toarce 
and  Son,  Si.  Swithin’s-lane.] 

Scoit,  J.  North  Shields,  grocer.  May  9.  [Meggison, 
Hatton -pardon.] 

Stuart,  P.  Hect-streqt,  printer.  May  20.  [Dixon  and 
Co.  raternoster-row.] 

Skilheck,  J.  Huddersfield,  merchant*  May  20.  [Sykes, 
Dewsbury.] 

Slater,  YV.‘  Wcstgate  Moor,  Wakefield,  corn  factor. 
May  23.  [Batty  e,  Chancery- lane.] 

Seager,  S.  P.  Maidstone,  dealer,  May  23.  [Debary 
and  Co.  Temple.] 

Scott,  J.  Strand,  bookseller,  June  3.  [Barber,  Chan- 
cery-lane.] 

Sisson.  J.  Lombard-street,  banker,  June 3.  [Oakley, 
Martin’s-lane.] 

fcievewrighl,  J.  High  Hesket,  Cumberland,  cattle- 
dealer,  June  6.  [Birkitt,  Bond-court,  Walbrook. 
Scott,  J.  1).  Sou tli  Cadbury,  jobber,  June  24.  [Har- 
vey, Lamb’s  Conduit- place.] 

Squire,  W.  Leeds,  hosier,  June  24.  [Lambert,  Ilat- 
ton-garden.] 


T. 

Tomlinson,  W.  Toxtcth  Park,  near  Liverpool,  mer- 
chant Jan.  17.  [Shephard  and  Co.  Bedford -row.] 
Tanner,  T.  Barnstaple,  money  scrivener,  Jan.  17. 
[Bremridge,  Temple.] 

Talbot,  C.  Edgware-road,  tailor,  Jan.  21.  [Dawson 
and  Co.  Warwick-street,  Golden-square.] 

Tucker,  J.  and  Rothwel!',  K.  Manchester,  cotton  ma- 
nufacturers, Jan.  24.  [Nilne  and  Co.  Temple.] 
Tomkins,  S.  M.  Stanton,  St.  John,  dealer,  Deb.  4. 
[Townsend,  Staple-inn.] 

Taylor,  M.  Latham,  J.  and  Belcher,  E.  Liverpool, 
merchants,  Feb.  14.  [Cooperand  Co.  Southamp- 
ton-buildings.] 

Turnbull,  W.  Oxford-street,  music  seller,  Feb.  25. 

[Wood.  Richmond-bui  ldings,  Soho.] 

Todhunter,  J.  Proton,  linen  draper,  Feb.  28.  [Bar- 
rett, Gray’s-inn.] 

Taylor,  G.  Bristol,  merchant,  March  4.  [Franks, 
Hart-street,  Blcomsbury-square.] 

Tomlins,  J.  Bristol,  grocer,  March  11.  [Broome  and 
Co.  Gray’s-inn.] 

Thomson,  T.  Great  Amwell,  jobber,  March  2S. 

[Harding,  Primrose-street,  Bishopsgate-strect.] 
Tubb,  W.  and  Scutt,  J.  H.  A.  King’s-mad,  Pimlico, 
seedsmen,  April  8.  [Jones and  Co.  Covent-garden.] 
Turner,  J.  Biackheath,  bricklayer,  April  15.  [Jen- 
nings and  Co.  Great  Shire-lane.] 

Tathill,  C.  Norwich,  merchant,  April  26.  [Windus 
and  Co.  Chancery-lane.] 

Taylor,  J.  Bmwn’s-lane,  baker,  April  26.  [Palmer, 
AlHop’s-buildings,  Mary-!e-bone.j 
Tharme,  S.  Stone,  Stafford  shire,  corn  dealer,  May 
13.  [Barbor,  Fetter-lane.] 

Towell,  J.  Tetncy,  victualler.  May  16.  [Tucker,  Bar t- 
lett’s-buildings.] 

Turner,  J.  Rochford,  carrier,  Mav  30.  [Bennett, 
Philpot-lane.] 

Townroe,  K.  Nottingham,  maltster,  May  30.  [Swale 
and  Co.  Great  Qnnond-streeuj 


Town  .ml.  J.  Liverpool,  merchant,  May  30.  [Wia- 
dli*.  Jolin-street,  Bedford-r  w.] 

Tomlinson,  J jun.  Barlaston,  boat  builder,  June  10. 

1 Willis,  Warn ford-Court.] 

Tinson,  T.  Salu.i*  -nail-court,  wipe-merchant,  June 
10.  [Alliston,  Fjfccman’s-court,  Cornhill.] 
Tanner,  B.  Dartmouth,  ship- builder,  June 24.  [Hurd, 
Temple.] 


y. 

Vine,  C.  Westbury,  tallow  chandler,  Feb.  25.  [Wil- 
liams, Red-lion-square.] 

Yalyer,  T.  Fa  l noucfi,  butcher,  Feb.  25.  [Shepherd 
and  Co.  Bedford-row.} 


W. 

Woolf,  W.  Liverpool,  merchant,  Jan.  7.  [Black- 
stock,  Sr.  Mildred's -court.] 

Wits  n,  R.  H.  Wakefield,  iactov,  Jan.  10.  [Tdylor, 
Southamp  on-buildings.] 

YVinnarol,  J.Ormskirk,  beer  brewer,  Jan.  24.  [Black- 
out St.  Mild  cdTs-cou it.] 

V in  on,  J.  H.  Bond-court,  factor,  Jan.  28. 

'Brown,  Pudding-lane.] 

V.  aits,  W.  Bristol,  hosier,  Jan.  28.  [Bigg,  Hatton- 

garden.]  * 

Y "son,  W.  'in*. hill-street,  linen  draper,  Feb.  4. 

I, 'I  • 

AV>  . Bath,  cabinet  maker,  Feb.  4.  [Edmund:, 
Cliancery-ltuie.]  uperserted  May  20. 

Wood,  T.  and  G.  Kirby  Maizeard,  batchers,  Feb  11. 

[Codington  and  Co.  Temple.] 

\\  :b-t.  r,  J.  and  Wakefield,  corn  factors,  Feb.  14. 
[Evans,  llation-earden.] 

Webster.  M.  Wit  ham,  Yorkshire,  builder,  Teb.  14. 

[Watkins  and  Co.  Lincoln's-!  mi.] 

AYarrinpon,  i.  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  butcher, 
Feb.  25.  [Baddeley,  Scr'e-street.] 

Whittle,  S.  jun.  Shiffuall,  grocer,  Feb.  58.  [Corser. 
Wolverhampton.] 

Williams,  J.  F.mclnirch-sirect, cheesemonger, March 

4.  [Scott,  St.  Milan d'r-CGUit.J 
Wood,  If.  Bloxwtck,  awl  blade  maker,  March  4. 

[Turner  and  Co.  Bloomsburv-square.] 

Wynn,  W.  Merthcrlydvil,  vintner,  March  14.  [Wil- 
liams, Ked-lion-square.] 

Williams,  W.  Wap  pin  z,  soap-boiler,  March  18. 
[Adams,  Old  Jewry.] 

Wake,  W.  Spital-stptare,  silk-weaver.  Match  18. 
[Berry,  Bucklersbury.] 

AVild,  1).  Ni"  ion,  Mon'gomeryshire,  flannel  manu- 
facturer, March  18.  [Ei.qg,  Hatton-garderi.] 
Whitmarsb,  1).  liroadhurst,  shopkeeper,  March  18. 
[lieardon  and  Co.  Curbei-court,  C ract church - 
street.] 

Wrangham,  W.  Seejliing-lane,  money  scrivener, 
March  tb.  [Famther  and  Son.  Londmi-street.] 
Williams,  W.  Ft  ntonviile,  factor,  March  c;.  [Wilde, 
Wanvick-sqnare.] 

Winnall,  E.  C.  Claines,  miller,  April  4.  [Becke, 
Doctor's. commons.] 

Willson,  J.  Beak-stieet,  Golden-square,  man's  mer- 
cer, April  28.  [Dixon,  Ndssan-st'reet.] 

Walker,  J.  East  Ardsley,  maltster,  April  22.  ["Smith 
Temple.] 

Wilt,  1'.  Shaft’s-court,  London,  dealer,  April  22. 

[Barter  and  Co.  Union-court,  Broad-street.] 

Ward,  T.  Kingston-upon-Hu:!,  merchant,  April  28. 

[Rosser  and  Co  Bartlett’s-buildings.] 

Whieldnn,  I.  Copt  ball-court,  packer,  April  22. 
[Bryant,  Copthall-court.] 

AVooilcn,  M.  Siietheld,  butcher,  April  29.  [Blagrave 
and  Co.  Symonds’-inn.] 

Wight,  W.  Great  Barr,  dealer,  April  29.  [Eeertoti, 
Gray's-inn.] 

Walton,  T.  Sheffield,  linen  draper  May,  2.  [Eattve, 
Chancerv-laiie.] 

West,  J.  Cliarter-house-street,  money  scrivener.  May 
2.  [Fallen,  Fore  street.] 

AA  heeler.  T.  St.  Andrew’s-hill,  glass  cutter,  May  tl. 
[Gvegson  and  Co.  Angel-court,  Throgmorton- 
street.] 

AA'ilkin-on,  T.  and  Wighton,  J.  Cateaton- street, 
woollen  drapers., May  13.  [Adams,  Did  Jewry.] 
Wetherhy . T.  Great St.TliomasAposile, ironmonger. 
Mavis.  [Palmer  and  Co.  Copthall-idurt.] 

Wall,  C.  Frith-street,  man's-mercer,  .Jay  IS.  [Hodg- 
son, Ciemcnt’s-inn.] 


List  of  B nlsrupls. 


Webb,  T.  Hereford,  fiar  dresser,  M^y  13.  [Edis, 
Abchurch-lane.] 

Weaver,  W.  and  Holt,  J.  Spring  gardens,  patent 
musical  instrument  mA.  i\.  May"  in'.  [Vincent, 
Bedford -street,  BeMouu  qua:  e.] 

Watts,  VV.  Compi-.m  Bisiiop,  innkeeper,  May  20. 

' [B;ake,  C- olv’s-(  .:un.] 

Wyatt,  H.  Snow-hill,  shoemaker.  May  20.  [Old- 
ham, St.  Swithmv-lanc.] 

Wheatley,  J.  Mark-lan  , corn  factor.  May  27*  [Allis- 
ton,  Freem  it:*s  court.] 

Walker,  VV.  F.  Cha; ham,  linen  draper.  May  30. 
[Palmer  and  Co  Copthall-court.] 

Wdkie,  J.  Howard- street,  Strand,  navy  agent,  June 
S.  [Ledwitch,  Raid  win’s- court,  Cloak-lane.] 

Weeden.  J.  Albion-,: lace,  Black- friavs’-i’bad,  hosier, 
June  13.  [Rogers,  Coptaall-court.] 


Wceden,  J.  Albion-place,  Black-friars’ -road,  hosier, 
June  1 3.  [ Roger?, ‘(Jopthall  chambers.] 

White,  C.  Oxford  street,  dealer,  June  l;.  [Bo  us  field, 
Bouverie-strect.] 

Walsu,  t.  C.  Strand,  chemist,  June  24.  [Richard- 
sons, Mew-inn.] 


Y. 

Yates,  W.  Sherrard- street,  army  accoutrement  maker. 
May  6.  [Kirkman,  Cloak-lane.] 

Young,  A.  Stamford , common  brewer,  May  9,  [Har- 
vey, Lamb’s  Conduit-place.] 

Young,  J.  Queen-street,  Loudon,  merchant,  June  10. 
[Duthie,  Temple.] 
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(To  be  regularly  continued  every  Volume.') 


